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ADVERTISEMENT. 


1  HE  Proprietors  of  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register 
having  at  length  closed  their  labours  for  the  year  1808,  feel 
that  an  apology  is  due  to  tfie  Public  for  the  six  months  delay 
"Which  has  vna^voidably  occurred  since  the  period  of  publka^ 
Hon  announced  in  their  Prospectus.  They  are  also  aware  of 
the  duty  of  accounting  fn*  a  deviation  from  their  original  plan^ 
"which  has  been  the  result  of  more  mature  re/lection  ;  and  for 
certain  desiderata,  occasioned  by  circumstances  over  which  they 
had  no  controuL 

With  regard  to  the  delay ^—n)ariou>s  disappointments  took 
place  during  the  progress  of  these  volumes j  after  the  arrange^ 
Tnents  of  the  Proprietors  had  been  so  firmly  fxed^  as  to  pre* 
eludes  in  their  belief  the  possibility  of  their  occurrence.  Mo- 
lives  of  delicacy  prevent  themfrcym  being  more  explicit ;  but 
they  assure  their  readers^  that  the  delay  has  less  arisen  from 
any  error  or  miscalculation  on  their  paftj  than  from  tlie  unex^ 
pected  necessity  of  looking  rounds  at  a  late  period^  for  contri- 
butiofis^  which  they  had  all  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  tfiei/ 
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had  secured  from  the  commencement  of  their  plan.  Frcrni  these 
disappointments^  however j  no  other  disadvantage  has  arisen 
than  the  single  one  of  delay  ;  and  their  nature  is  such  as  to 
render  their  recurrence  extremely  unlikely y  now  that  thefrst 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  undertaking  are  removed^  and 
the  arrangements  are  so  far  methodized  and  completed. 

The  deviation  from  their  original  plan^  which  the  Proprie- 
tors think  it  necessary  to  eaplainj  consists  in  the  omission  qf 
OriginalEssays  upon  subjects  qf  Morality  ^  Literature  j  and  Sci- 
ence. Theyfoundy  in  the  frst  place j  that  their  Umts  would 
prove  inadequate  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  plan  so  extensive  as  that 
originally  delineated ;  and^  in  the  second^  more  mature  deli- 
beration  inclined  them  to  thinks  that  such  discussions  did  not 
properly  fall  under  the  plan  of  a  Register ^  which  is  rather  a 
record  qf  what  has  actually  taken  place ^  than  a  receptacle  fbr 
Essay Sj  however  able  or  ingenious. 

The  desiderata  for  which  they  must  apologize ^  consist  in 
tJie  absence  of  the  articles  Biography^ — the  Usefid  Arts^^'^-'-and 
Meteorology.  In  accounting  for  these  ^  they  are  forced  to  re- 
tam  to  the  ungrateful  plea  qf  disappointment ;  but  if  the  oIm 
jects  which  they  have,  actually  accomplished  be  held  as  redeem- 
ing the  greater  part  qf  their  pledge ^  they  trust  they  may  re- 
ceive credit  fbr  their  earnest  and  unvarying  determination  here- 
qfter  to  redeem  the  whole. 

For  deficiencies  in  the  execution  of  their  worky  the  Proprie- 
tors do  notpremme  to  advance  any^unwonted  claim  to  public  in- 
dulgence.  Candour  will  make  aEowancesfor  the  difficulties  of 
^  new  undertakings  and  will  not  deny  to  their  efforts  the  pro- 
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babk  benefits  qfea^perience.    They  conclude  by  assuring'  their 
HeaderSj  tkat^  in  so  far  as  can  be  foreseen^  their  arrafigements 
Jiyr  the  year  1809  wiU  ensure  the  publication  qf  their  Second 
Vohme  early  in  next  spring. 
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The  floarighing  state  of  ihe  literatare  of  Britain  and  its  widely-ex- 
tended influence  among  her  inhabitants^  are  blessings  only  inferior 
to  those  of  civil  peace  and  personal  liberty^  with  which  they  are  so 
closely  entwined.  On  the  Ck>ntinent,  the  voice  of  historic  truth 
has  been  silenced^  and  her  researches  interdicted.  The  progress  of 
despotism  has  been  as  universal  as  rapid.  From  the  shores  of  Hol- 
land to  the  Cimmerian  reeions  of  Tartary,  light  after  light  has  been 
quenched^  and  nation  after  nation  consigned  to  the  darkness  and 
apathy  of  ignorance.  The  states  of  Switzerland  and  of  Holland, 
the  smaller  principalities  and  civic  republics  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
have  been  forced  to  resign  that  independence,  which  had  been 
spared  by  former  conquerors,  even  when  defended  only  hy  an 
ancient  and  venerable  name.  Those  free  cities,  which  cherished 
the  earliest  sparks  of  religious  reformation,  and  the  hardly  less  sa- 
cred embers  of  classical  learning,  have,  one  by  one,  beheld  their 
press  broken  or  fettered,  their lacademies'new^modelied  or  disperse- 
ed,  their  authors  awed  into  silence  by  proscription  and  military  exe- 
cution, or  more  shamefully  bribed  to  plead  the  cause  of  foreign 
tyranny,  by'orders,  ribbands,  and  pensions.  Not  only  has  the  main 
current  of  history  been  intercepted,  but  the  lesser  channels  of  in* 
formation,  those  journals,  newspapers,  and  other  periodical  publi- 
cations, whose  supplies,  though  individually  scanty,  are  as  essential 
as  those  of  brooks  to  a  river,  have  been  altogether  cut  off,  or  pol- 
luted at  their  very  source.  There  is  no  voice  left  upon  the  Conti- 
nent to  tell  the  tale  of  universal  subjugation,  or  bequeath  to  poste- 
rity the  legacy  of  retribution. 

In  such  emergency,  it'is  fortunate,  not  for  England  only,  but  foir 
the  world,  that  there  never  was  a  period  of  our  history,  wlien  know- 
ledge was  so  widely  diffused,  learning  so  highly  honoured,  and  li- 
terary merit  so  much  fostered  and  caressed.  We  would  willingly, 
in  circumstances  so  honourable  to  Britain,  trace  an  omen  of  tne 
future  political  regeneration  of  £urope.  If  the  loVe  of  knowledge, 
elsewhere  damped  or  extinguished,^  glows^among  us  with  a  brilliance 
more  dazzling  as  more  condensed ;i  let  u&  trust  that  it  is  preserved 
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by  the  wisdom  of  Providence  for  the  future  exigencieg  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  Greeks,  after  the  Persian  invasion,  decreed,  that  their 
household  fires,  polluted  by  the  Barbarians,  should  be  rekindled  by 
a  brand  from  the  altar  of  Apollo.     It  may  not  be  too  proud,  or  too 

£resumptuous  a  hope,  that  our  island  is  desthied  one  day  to  be  the 
>elphos,  wher  '^  nations  whose  colleges  and  shrines  have  been  con- 
tamiiiated  by  a  yet  jnore  cruel,  because  a  more  systematic  tyranny,, 
shall  repair  to  obtain  a  8[>ark  of  re-illumination.  Where,  indeed,^ 
unless  in  the  annals  of  Britain,  can  future  historians  derive  mate- 
rials for  the  history  of  this  eventful  period  ?  It  must  not  then  be 
wondered  at,  that  at  such  a  tim^^  and  with  such  a  prospect,  each, 
ev.  n  the  feeblest  among  us,  should  proffer  the  exercise  of  his  ta- 
lents, where  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  slij^htest  advantage  to  the 
cause  of  British  history:  and  it  is  under  these  impressions,  that  the 
E  litors  of  this  work  offer  to  the  PubJic  the  present  plan,  conscious, 
that  while  their  task  is  humble  and  unostentatious,  the  execution 
cann"»t  be  considered  as  useless  or  unimportant. 

in  assuming,  for  their  proposed  Work,  the  title  of  The  Edin^ 
BURGH  Annual  Register,  the  Editors^aresensible  that  tl>ey  load 
themselves  with  additional  responsibility.  The  metropolis  of  Scot* 
land  has  been  long  a  mighty  name  in  the  annals  of  literature, 
though,  perhaps,  never  more  universally  honoured  than  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  editors  dare  not  hope  that  their  efforts  can  add  to 
its  fame ;  yet,  should  they  be  able  to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  now 
submittetl  to  the  public,  they  trust  The  Edinburgh  Annual 
Register  will  be  no  discredit  to  the  city  where  it  is  publi^ied, 
and  whence  it  derives  its  name. 

I  The  history  of  EUROPE,  for  the  year  1808,  will  occupy 
the  first  general  division  of  the  proposed  Register.  The  Editors 
are  aware  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  attending  the  composition  of 
such  iinnals ;  the  enumeration  of  which  may  shew,  that  they  have 
carefully  considered  the  subject,  and  arc  prepared  to  combat,  if 
not  to  overcome  them. 

The  requisites  demanded  for  the  composition^  of  general  and  of 
periodical  history,  do  not,  perhaps,  greatly  differ.  A  sacred  venera- 
tion for  truth  ;  a  patient  research  through  dubious  and  contradictory 
authorities;  a  lucid  ariangement  of  the  materials  so  painfully  col- 
lected ;  a  judicious  selection,  generalising  details,  yet  retaining 
every  circumstance  characteristic  of  the  actors  and  of  the  age;  a 
style,  emphatic  and  dignified  in  the  narration  of  important  evenla> 
concise  in  the  less  interesting  passages,  but  natural, clear,  and  unaf- 
fected through  the  whole;  these  requisites  are  as  peremptorily  de- 
manded from  him  who  compiles  the  smnals  «f  a  yeai^  as  from  lh« 
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iii^toriati  of  a  hundred  centaries*  Or^  if  some  abatement  be  made 
in  favour  of  the  humbler  labourer,  it  will  hardly  be  found  to  coun- 
terbalance his  disadvantages.  The  materials  of  the  Historian  may 
indeed  be  of  difficult  access^  of  dubious  authority^  meagre  in 
amount,  obscure  in  purport,  and  irreconcileable  with  each  other. 
But  liiere  are  substitutes  for  these  deficiencies.  Time  to  collect^  to 
systematize,  to  collate,  and  to  arrange  his  materials,  is  at  the  wri- 
ter's command;  and,  where  industry  is  totally  unsuccessful,  he  pos- 
sesses, or  at  least  often  claims,  the  right  of  exercising  ingenuity  and 
conjecture.  The  scantiness  of  facts  may  be  lawfully  supplied  by  hy- 
potheses, provided  the  author  can  make  those  which  be  possesses 
hang  together,  and  depend  upon  each  other.  If  one  volume  supply 
him  with  the  commencement  of 3  war,  and  another  authority  with 
its  termination,  the  space  between  may  be  safely  filled  with  conjec- 
tures, which  cannot  be  easily  refuted,  if  accommodated  to  the  ad- 
mitted events.  The  historian  may  thus  throw  an  arch  over  a  gap  in 
bis  authorities,  for  he  has  facts  on  which  to  found  the  abutments  at 
each  extremity.  But  the  annalist  has  no  such  liceni^e.  His  conjec- 
tures ra^er  resemble  the  bridge  in  the  Vision  of  Mirza ;  one  end,  in«> 
deed,  £xed  and  visible,  but  the  other  lost  in  the  clouds  and  dark- 
ness of  futurity.  Even  while  he  writes,  the  passing  hour  may  give 
the  lie  to  his  theory  ere  it  is  dry  upon  the  paper;  and,  should  he 
ventuce  at  prophecy,  he  will  do  well  previously  to  insure  the  gift  ol' 
inspiration.  Of  the  quantity  of  his  materials,  the  Annalist  has  in- 
deed little  reason  to  complain ;  but,  in  value,  they  are  far  inferior 
to  those  of  the  Historian.  Authentic  documents  and  original  state 
papers,  can  only  be  recovered  after  the  lapse  of  generations,  and 
their  place  is  but  poorly  supplied  by  contemporaneous  reports. found- 
ed so  frequently  on  wilful  falsehood,  or  popular  exaggeration.  The 
superabundance  of  such  ephemeral  and  apocryphal  materials  en- 
«reases  the  difficulties  arising  from  contradictory  authorities,  and 
doubles  those  peculiar  to  the  Annalist,  from  the  shortness  of  time 
peimitted  for  selection,  collation,  and  arrangement.  It  were  to  be 
wished  thatthe  evil  stopped  here.  But,  although  the  H  istorifin  him- 
srff  ought  to  beware  how  he  yields  to  the  seduction  of  theory,  or  of 
prejudice,  the  danger  from  such  prepossessions  is  enhanced  in  a  more 
formidable  degree  to  him,  whose  oanative  comprehends  only  the 
passing  events  of  his  own  times.  The  prejudices  of  the  former  are 
those  of  a  solitary  student,  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which  either  the 
counsel  of  friends,  or  the  voice  of  candid  criticism,  may  enable  him 
to  correct.  But  the  contagion  of  party  feeling  is  not  confined  to 
the  Annalist's  own  mind  ;  it  is  above,  about,  and  arouud  him ;  he 
)lreathes  in  an  iRfected  atmosphere ;  and  is  strengthened  in  his  ec- 
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rors^  scarcely  more  by  the  factious  applause  of  tiis  friends^  than  by 
the  no  less  factious  opposition  of  his  adversaries. 

Yet  these  various  disadvantages^  though  formidable^  are  not  in- 
superable ;  they  may  be  lessened,  if  not  totally  overcome.  Sedulous 
attention,  and  the  assistance  of  judicious  and  well-informed  friends^ 
may  enable  the  Annalist  to  sift  his  materials,  and  to  digest  tbiem 
in  an  order,  v^rhich,  though  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  exhibit  the 
philosophy  of  history,  ma^  present,  in  a  connected  and  systematized 
narrative,  those  facts,  which  have  been  given  to  the  public  in  insu* 
lated  and  individual  irre^larity.  The  advantage  of  such  contem- 
poraneous history  will  be  readily  appreciated,  when  we  attempt^ 
without  its  assistance,  to  recall  to  memory  the  events,  of  our  own  time. 
Such  and  so  rapid  has  been  their  transition,  and  so  frequently  have 
the  important  news  of  yesterday  been  lost  and  paerged  in  the  yet 
more  momentous  intelligence  of  to-day,  that  the  confused,  dark,  and 
indistinct  impression  is  as  shapeless  as  the  cloud  that  has  drifted  to 
leeward  after  discharging  its  thunders.  To  this  may  be  added,  that> 
from  the  abrupt  mode  in  which  intelligence  is  communicated 
through  the  channels  of  gazettes  and  newspapers,  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult, or  impossible,  to  trace  events  to  their,  operating  causes.  The 
Historical  part  of  The  Register  will  at  once  have  the  advantage 
of  recalling  the  events  of  the  past  year  to  the  memory,  and  of  tra- 
cing their  progress,  bearings,  and  dependencies.  No  efforts  shall 
be  spared  to  procure  the  most  enlightened  and  authentic  intelli- 
gence concerning  occurrences  of  importance,  both  Foreign  and 
Domestic  ;  nor  would  the  Editors  intrade  themselves  upon  such  a 
task,  were  they  not  confident  of  possessing  sources  of  information 
not  gfenerstUy  accessible  to  the  Public.  In  narrating  public  strug- 
gles, and  particularly  those  of  a  domestic  nature,  they  feel  equally 
the  delicacy  and  the  importance  of  their  duty.  To  assert  that  they 
are  capable  of  reviewing  and  relating  the  debates  of  two  contend- 
ing parties,  each  claiming  the  praise  of  unbiassed  rectitude  of  in- 
tention, and  boasting  the  distinction  of  the  most  splendid  mental 
endowments,  with  minds  uninfluenced  by  the  arguments  of  either, 
would  be  the  extremity  of  presumption ;  since  it  would  be  assuming 
to  themselves  the  power  of  observing  a  golden  mean,  while  the 
ablest  and  most  enlightened  of  the  kingdom  were  swerving  into 
extremes.  But,  if  to  ground  their  political  creed,  not  upon  party, 
but  upon  principle ;  if  to  be  absolutely  and  utterly  unconnected 
with  any  political  persons,  in  power  or  in  opposition ;  if  to  be  alike 
without  hope  and  without  fear,  beneath  flattery,  and  far  above 
threats ; — ii  these  can  give  a  claim  to  independence,  the  Editors 
may  assert  it  with  confidence  and  with  truthi,  They  therdfore  trust, 
that  the  annals  which  they  essay  to  compile,  may  be  found  usefcH 
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materials  for  future  history,  if  themselves  shall  not  be  thought 
worthy  of  aspiring  to  that  distinguished  name*  And  if>  as  must 
happen  after  their  best  efforts^  they  shall  be  occasionally  misled, 
Aiture  writers  may  learn  from  their  errors  the  **  form  and  pressure** 
of  the  time  in  which  they  lived,  and  observe,  with  advwtage,  how 
differently  the  same  events  affect  the  contemporary  writer^  and 
those  who  are  removed  from  the  misrepresentations  and  prejudices 
of  the  period  in  which  they  have  passed. 

IL  As  an  APPENDIX  to  the  History  will  be  offered  an  ample 
COLLECTION  OF  THE  STATE  PAPERS  of  the  year.  The  use 
of  these  iis  sufficiently  obvious  ;  and  care  will  be  taken,  by  compa- 
ring the  translations  with  the  originals^  to  give  Foreign  Documents 
in  a  morie  correct  state  than  that  in  which  they  are  usually  offered 
to  the  British  Public. 

IIL  CHRONICLE  OF  REMARKABLE  EVENTS.  This  is 
intended  to  comprehend  such  incidents,  as  either  form  no  part  of 
the  general  history  of  the  year^  or  are  only  slightly  touched  upon. 
It  will  naturally  contain — 

1.  Proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  remarkable  cases  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

2.  Casualties^  and  Remarkable  Occurrences^  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic. 

3.  Promotions,  Marrias^es,  Births,  and  Deaths. 

4.  BIOGRAPHYof  Remarkable  and  Eminent  Persons.  If  the 
Editors  are  able  to  render  their  publication  valuable  in  other  re- 
spects, they  have  little  fear  that  this  Branch  will  be  enlarged  at 
least,  if  not  altogether  supplied,  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
those  who  seek  a  respectable  place  of  deposit  for  the  commemora^ 
tion  of  departed  p^enius  and  worth. 

IV.  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE,  foreign  and  domestic.  It 
has  been  common  for  works  of  this  kind  to  contain  a  Review  of 
new  publications.  But  k  appears  to  the  Editors^  that,  from  the 
limited  space  which  could  be  assigned  to  such  a  Review  in  their 
volume,  it  would  be  in  every  point  unsatisfactory,  even  if  that  high 
department  of  literature  were  not  already  in  the  hands  of  others^ 
whose  acknowledged  abilities  stand  pledged  to  its  fulfilment.  But 
a  historical  account  of  the  state  of  learning,  which,  without  pre^ 
tending  to  analyze  popular  works,  or  make  extracts  from  them,  only 
professes  to  point  out  the  extent  and  the  causes  of  their  popularity ; 
to  trace  how  far  they  have  been  dictated  by  the  taste  ot  the  public^ 
or  have  given  it  a  new  impulse;  and,  to  give  a  general  and  syste- 
matic view  of  contemporary  literature ; — this  is  still  a  desidtratum, 
yet  cannot  be  alleged  to  interfere  with  the  labours  of  peripdical 
criticism  In  this  view  of  the  publications  of  the  period,  the  usual  rule 
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of  criticism  is  indeed  in  some  degree  reversed ;  because,  instead  of  en« 
quiring  how  fer  they  deserve  success,  it  is  intended  to  ascertain^ 
how  far  pot^ularity,  actually  obtained,  is  grounded  upon  real  merits 
or  upon  adventitious  circumstances.     In  short,  it  is  desisned  to 
present  a  view  rather  of  the  state  of  public  taste,  than  of  &e  indi- 
vidual works  by  which  it  has  been  influenced,  or  attracted.     Gene- 
ral, however,  as  such  a  report  proposes  to  be,  it  must  necessarily  in*- 
elude  some  account  of  those  works  which  have  gained  a  more  than 
common  shore  of  popularity,  as  well  as  of  the  periodical  criticism 
which  has  for  its  professed  object  the  just  direction  of  public  taste. 
V.  HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE.    A  difficult  but  most  import- 
ant object  in  the  plan,  is  to.  trace  the  annual  advances  of  Science* 
Philosophical  discovery  is  by  its  nature  progressive ;  new  objects 
rise  in  endless  succession  ;  the  circle  of  the  horizon  swells  on  the 
'view ;  and  that  perfection  which  admits  continual  approach  is  the 
term  of  all  human  attainments.     Science  presents  two  grand  divi- 
sions— the  Mathematical,  and  the  Physical.     Mathematics,  after 
so  many  ages  of  successful  culture,  may  be  presumed  to  have,  at 
length,  reached  their  maturity.   They  still  continue,  indeed,  to  ad- 
vance ;  but  their  progress  is  not  marked  by  those  corruscations 
which  dazzle  the  incurious  spectator.    M.uch,  however,  is  yet  want- 
ing in  the  beauty  and  adaptation  of  the  materials,  to  complete  the 
symmetry  of  that  vast  creation  of  genius. — The  scattered  acquisi- 
tions, whether  cal(  nlated  to  enlarge  the  structure,  or  to  improve  its 
simplicity  and  elegance,  shall  be  noticed  with  peculiar  satisfaction. 
The  science  of  Physics  forms  the  peculiar  boast  of  modern  times. 
Guided  by  the  light  of  experiment,  it  has  made  the  most  astonish- 
ing advances,  and  continues  to  move  forward  with  accumulated 
force.     Wherever  it  has  received  the  aid  of  Geoqietry,  its  fH'ogreas 
has  been  solid  and  complete.   Astronomy,  founded  on  observation^ 
combined  with  mathematical  research,  is  justly  regarded  as  the 
most  perfect  and  sublime  of  all  the  sciences.     It  has  acquired  es- 
sential improvements,  even  in  our  own  times;  and  the  more  recon- 
dite laws  of  the  universe,  which  the  revolution  of  ages  will  confirm^ 
have  been  disclosed,  by  the  skilful  application  of  the  higher  analysis. 
These  abstruse  deductions  will,  no  doubt,  be  gradually  simplified 
and  extended.     But  the  kindred  sciences  of  Navigation  and  Geo- 
graphy promise  more  rapid  improvement.     Discoveries  must  keep 
pace  with  that  spirit  of  activity  and  enterprise  which  distinguishes 
the  present  period, — when  intelligent  travellers  penetrate  the  re- 
motest countries, — and  ships,  in  liie  pursuit  of  schemes,  either  of 
war  or  commerce,  cover  the  face  of  the  ocean. 

Natural  philosophy,  in  all  its  branches,  acquired  successive  ini- 
provements.  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics  have  already  attained  a 
certain  degree  of  stability.    But  Hydraulics^  notwithstanding  the 
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partkl  assistance  it  har  derived  from  Geometry,  is  jet  in  a  very 
imperfect  state.  Within  ttiese  few  years,  however,  the  investiga- 
tions have  been  resumed  with  better  effect;  and  the  improvements 
which  this  osefal  branch  of  science  is  destined  to  receive^  may  be 
anticipated  with  confidence. 

Those  parts  of  Physics  which  have  not  yet  formed  an  union  with 
mathematical  science^  are  to  be  considered  as  stiii  in  their  infancy^ 
and  therefore  promising  a  plentiful  harvest  of  discovery.  Magne- 
tism affords  curious  and  interesting  results;  but  Electricity  exhi- 
bits the  most  brilliant  and  surprising  combinations :  And  these  po- 
pular sciences,  inviting  a  greater  number  oF  inquirers^  and  as  yet 
deniandiag  no  severe  sturly,  and  little  reach  of  thought,  are  propor- 
tioually  enricfael  with  new  facts  Galvanism^  which  so  closely  allies 
widi  Electricity,  has  very  recently  given  occasion  to  some  discove- 
ries of  the  most  unexpected  and  striking  kind*  Chemistry^  for  the 
came  reason,  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  advancement.  Natural  History 
continues  to  be  cultivated  with  ardour  and  success.  Mineralogy,  itk 
particular,  has,  within  these  few  years,  acquired  consistency^  aad 
received  proditj^ious  improvements.  Even  Geology^  which  pre- 
tends, from  such  slender  data,  to  explain  the  formation  of  our 
globe,  if  it  should  not  withdraw  the  attention  from  more  serious 
occupations,  may  at  least  amuse  its  zealous  votaries. 

The  details>  respecting  the  progress  of  science^  are  dispensed 
through  a  multitude  of  works  in  various  languages, — in  Literary 
Journals, — in  the  Memoirs  of  Academics, — and  in  the  Transaction# 
of  Leai'ned  Societies.  It  sliall  be  tlie  sedulous  endeavour  of  the 
Editors  to  collect  those  scattered  materials ;  to  arrange,  dispose, 
and  condense  them  mto  one  connected  view  ;  and  to  infuse  inte- 
rest and  spirit  into  the  historical  deduction  ;  to  trace  out  the  vari- 
ous bearings  which  the  new  objects  present,  and  to  offer  such  re- 
flections and  anticipations  as  the  review  of  them  may  suggest.  In 
the  execution  of  this  arduous  task,  the  Editors  are  assured  of 
powerful  assistance,  from  some,  who,  having  trod  the  paths  of  dis- 
covery, feel  intensely  the  passion  for  philosophical  inquiry,  and 
will,  with  alacrity,  contribute  their  unwearied  efforts  to  forward  it 
plan,  which  holds  forth  the  prospect  of  such  important  benefits  to 
the  general  interests  of  science. 

yu  HISTORY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS;  comprehending 
Painting,  Airchitecture,  Music,  aad  the  Drama;  in  each  of  which 
departments,  it  is  proposed  annually  to  report  new  improvements 
and  discoveries;  the  meitts  of  new  professors;  the  impression 
which  they  have  made  oa  the  public,  and  its  causes,  to  whatever 
sources  they  are  to  be  ascribed. 
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VII.  HISTORY  OF  THE  USEFUL  ARTS.  In  giving  an  ac- 
count  of  the  application  of  science  to  the  Arts  of  Life^  the  Editors 
are  safficiently  conscious  of  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  their 
task.  The  various  machines  and  processes^  perpetually  obtruded 
on  our  notice^  are  not  unfrequently  the  copies  of  useless  and  for- 
gotten inventions ;  and,  even  when  distinguished  by  novelty  or  ge- 
nius, they  are  seldom  intelligible  to  the  general  reader.  The  stu- 
died obscurity  and  conciseness  of  the  patentee,  and  the  inability 
^  of  illiterate  mechanics  to  comnsunicate  their  sentiments  and  plans^ 
otherwise  than  in  the  dark  and  technical  phraseology  of  their  pro* 
fession,  have  rendered  uninteresting  a  branch  of  science,  which  has 
the  most  immediate  influence  on  the  happiness  and  advancement 
of  our  species.  In  detailins^,  therefore,  the  annual  progress  of  the 
Useful  Arts,  the  Editors  will  select  from  the  shapeless  mass  which 
bas  accumulated  during  the  year,  and  will  describe  only  those  ma- 
chines which  are  ingenious  and  useful,  and  those  processes  in  A- 
griculture  and  Manufactures  which  have  received  the  sanction  of 
observation  and  experiment.  By  thus  concentrating  the  loose  ma- 
terials which  are  dispersed  through  the  pages  of  periodical  works, 
and  by  endeavouring  to  obtain  Original  Communications  from  the 
Inventors  themselves,  many  valuable  discoveries  may  be  rescued 
from  oblivion,  while  the  ingenious  and  unfriended  artist  is  honour- 
ed with  the  reward  of  national  gratitude 

Vlil  HISTORY  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE,  or  Progress  of  Me- 
teorology,  ^  The  present  imperfect  state  of  Meteorological  Science 
will  render  this  department  of  our  Work  peculiarly  interesting  and 
useful.  A  judicious  collection  of  atmospherical  phenomena,  is  the 
sole  foundation  for  a  sober  and  lasting  tneory,  and  can  only  be  ob- 
tained from  the  enthusiasm  and  diligence  of  ingenious  observers* 
By  marking,  therefore,  the  density,  temperature,  and  humidity  of 
our  atmosphere ;— by  noting  the  variations  of  the  tides,  the  tem- 
perature of  springs,  and  the  force  and  direction  of  the  winds ; — by 
recording  the  more  brilliant  and  terriflc  changes  among  the  ele- 
ments, which  issue  in  the  thunderbolt  and  the  meteor ; — by  re- 
cfording  these  and  other  aerial  phenomena,  we  may  expect  a  rich 
harvest  of  discovery,  and  contribute  to  give  form  and  stability  to 
an  infant  science. 

IX.  COMMERCIAL,  FINANCIAL,  AND  STATISTICAL 
TABLES;  comprehending  Prices  of  Stocks,  Grain,  and  general 
Merchandise.  Concerning  these  articles,  the  Editors  can  only 
promise  their  utmost  endeavours  to  render  them  at  once  accurate 
and  comprehensive* 
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CHAP.  I. 

Stale  of  Affairs  in  England.  Vnjwpulariiy  of  the  last  Ministry ^  and  M} 
causes;  their  dereliction  of  jmnctplef  and  their  mismanagement  abroad. 
Goodvohich  they  did.  TheUrmted  service  biU^  and  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade.  The  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  examined.  State  of  parties 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 


Xhe  sitaadon  of  Great  Britam,  at 
tbe  beginning  of  the  year  1808»  was 
more  extraordinary  tnan  aiiy  that  is 
exhibited  in  the  nistory  of  former 
times.  After  a  war,  which,  with  the 
short  interval  of  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
had  continued  fifteen  years,  and,  at 
the  commencement  of  which  all  £u- 
ropehadbeenleagued with  her  against 
France,  her  last  reliance  upon  the  con- 
tinentalgovemmentshadfailed,  said  all 
Europe  (Sweden  alone  excepted,)  was 
so  hiunbled,  that  it  was  manifest  the 
few  states  which  still  preserved  a  sem- 
blance of  neutrality,  would  soon  be 
compelled  into  a  confederacy  with 
Franceagainst  her*  The  French  mili- 
tary force,  and  the  English  navy,  two 
the  most  tremendous  powers  that  had 
ever  yet  existed,  were  omiosedtoeacb 
other  without  the  possibifity  of  coming 
in  conflict.  Masters,  as  the  French 
were,  of  the  continent,  all  thoughts  of 


attacking  them  by  land  were  at  an 
end,  and  neither  they  nor  their 
allies  dared  show  their  flag  upon  the 
8^  We,  therefore,  could  not  in  any 
way  lessen  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
neither  could  they  subdue,  nor  in  any 
way  weaken  us.  llie  threatof  invasion 
had  long  been  laid  aside ;  that  it  had 
been  seriously  ^  intended  by  Buona^ 
parte,  at  the  recommencement  of 
hostilities,  is  beyond  a  doubt;  bat 
the  spirit  with  which  all  England 
flew  to  arms  at  the  menace,  had  in  • 
timidated  him,  and  his  gun4>oats 
were  left  to  rot  in  the  harbour  of 
Boulogne.  Secured  against  this  bug- 
bear, by  its  confessed  abandonment, 
by  our  fleets,  and  still  more  by  our 
internal  strength,  we  were  carrying 
on  the  war,  equally  without  fear  and 
without  hope. 

The  state  of  our  home  politics  was 
not  less  remarkable.    For  the  first 


«  An  English  gentleman,  who  had  received  some  civilities  at  Pftris,  during  the 
peace,  from  one  of  Buon^;>firte's  ^vourite  generals,  upon  taking  his  leave,  invited 
bm  t^  his  seat  in  England,  if  ever  he  should  visit  that  country.  Quandje  viens  en 
Angleterre,je  viendrai  sqns  invitation,  waS  the  insolent  teply. 

VQJL.  I.  PAWI.  A 
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time,  we  wfere  under  an  adipinistra- 
tion  without  a  name ;  its  ostensible 
head,  the  duke  of  Portland,  was  a 
mMi  who  never  appeared  in  parlia- 
ment, and  who  was  never  either 
spoken  or  thought  6f  by  the  public. 
The  other  members  held  their  place, 
Jess  by  their  own  strength,  than  by 
the  weakness  of  their  opponents.  (Jf 
all  administrations,  indeed,  that  of 
**  All  the  Talents,*'  as  it  was  denomi-^ 
iiated,  had  been  the  most  unpopular. 
The  two  parties  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed had  been  for  many  years  enga- 
ged, not  merely  in  opposition,  but  in 
absolute  enmity  and  hatmd  of  each 
other ;  and  their  coalescence  was  like 
the  combination  of  two  che^ucal  sub- 
stances, each  having  a  distinct  cha- 
racter of  its  own,  which,  when  they 
meet,  and  are  neutralized,  is  lost  in 
both.  The  Grenville  patty  suSered 
\east  by  this  union  ;  for  it  had  less  to 
I0SC5  and  had  mEide  the  fewest  con- 
cessions of  principle.  The  peace  of 
Amiens  had  placed  the  tdents  of 
I^rd  GrenviUe  in  a  stronger  light 
than  they  had  ever  before  been  s^een 
ini  the  same  prophetic  foresight 
wliich  Mr  Fox  had  displayed  when 
the  first  unlmppy  war  was  under- 
taken, he  had  manifested  at  its  fal- 
lacious termination,  and  that  too 
with  a  feeling  of  national  4ionour 
which  all  hh  opponents  seemed  in 
KOme  degree  to  have  laid  aside.  In 
another  point,  also,  his  character 
stood  higher  than  that  of  Mr  Pitt ; 
for,  both  of  them  equally  favouring 
and  being  equally  pledged  to  the 
measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
lie  had  refused  to  abandon  that  mea* 
iure  as  the  means  of  coming  into 
power,  when  Mr  Pitt  thought  pro- 
per to  concede  it  Lord  GrenviUe, 
therefore,  on  his  re-enterhig  into  ad- 
ministration, was  looked  to  with  con- 
fidence, by  those  who  expected  great 


benefits  to  result  from  this  Emanci- 

EatTon,  as  it  was  pompously  termed ; 
y  the  remains  of  that  once  niunerouB 
portion  of  the  people,  who,  having  for- 
merly  been  duped  ly  the  Anti-Jkco- 
bin  alarmistsi  r«garaeA  ihe  old  mino- 
rity as  the  most  dangerous  enemiei 
of  their  country,  and  rielied  upon  him, 
as  their  security  against  them ;  and  by 
that  wiser  class,  who,  however  they 
haddiflered  concerning  the  justice  and 
necessity  of  the  last  war,  were  con- 
vinced that  the  present  was  unavoid- 
able ;  and  that  England  had  no  other 
danger  to  apprehend,  than  that  of  be- 
ing entrapped  into  1^  deceitful  peace. 
To  the  Catholics,  and  to  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  w^r,  so  long  as 
war  was  essential  to  the  s^ty  and 
honour  of  the  nation^  Lord  Qren- 
ville  and  his  friepds  were  pledged; 
to  these  points,  and  to  these  only. 
With  the  Foxites  it  was  otherwise ; 
their  leader  was  bound,  as  strongly 
as  professions  could  bind  him>  to 
obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act ; 
and,  with  the  same  reason,  a  reform 
in  tiie  representation  of  the  pec^le 
was  expected  from  Lord  Howick*  It 
was  expected,  and  justly  expected,^ 
from  these  statesmen,  now  they  were 
in  power,  that  each  should  efiect 
the  measure  which  he  had  so  often 
and  so  strenuously  brought  forward 
when  in  opposition;  ana  from  the 
whole  party,  the  removal,  or,  at  least^ 
the  modification,  of  the  income-tax 
was  looked  for,  which  they  had  for- 
merly resisted  as  so  inquisitorial  in 
its  principle,  so  iniquitous  in  its  pro- 
portions, and  so  oppressive  in  its 
operation.  The  promises  of  men  irx 
place  have  long  been  considered  as 
proverbially  worthless ;  the  profes- 
sions of  those  who  are  out  of  place 
aire  no  better.  Upon  the  death  of 
Mr  Pitt,  the  governmentfell,  asit 
were  by  inheritance,  to  his  opponents. 
■    .     ■  '    '■       9 
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The  sinecure  which  he  had  vacated, 
wiB  secured  by.  one  of  his  colleagues, 
and  then,  inthout  a  struggle,  they 
yielded  to  the  influence  and  reputa- 
tion of  their  successors. 

Lord  CasUerea^  told  them  they 
hid  succeeded  to  a  bed  of  roses ;  a 
phrase  which  became  for  a  time, 
&om  ite  ridiculous  inapplicability,  a 
bye-word  among  ^e  people.  Great, 
however,  as  were  themfficulties  of  the 
tones,  the  unifbnn  ill  success  of  their 
measures  was  to  be  attributed  at  least 
as  much  to  misconduct,  as  to  mis- 
hap. It  was  i^rehended  th%t  the 
French  would  again  seize  upon  E- 
gypt,  and  take  to  themselves  t^e 
whole  of  the  Levant ;  the  Egyptians, 
weaiy  of  tfie  ignorant  tyrants  who 
d^roded  them,  longed  to  be  again 
under  the  dominicm  of  a  more  en- 
lightened power;  they  bad  succes- 
sively e^erienced  the  effect  crfFrench 
and  of  British  protection,  and  deci- 
dedly preferrea  the  latter :  the  com- 
mon cry  was,  **  English  if  we  can, 
but  hats  at  ai^  rate.'*  When  it  was 
determined  to  prevent  the  enemy 
irom  obtaining  possession  of  this  im- 
portant country,  and  information  was 
required  omceming  the  force  that 
would  be  requisite,  it  was  replied, 
that  §9e  thousand  men  might  secure 
AlezaQ()ria ;  but,  if  it  was  meant  to 
take  Egypt,  twenty  thousand  would 
then  be  wanted.  Five  thousand  were 
Bent;  they  attempted  to  do  that  for 
which  twenty  were  necessary,  and 
the  consequences  were  equally  dis- 
^I'acefiil  and  disastrous.  At  the  same 
^e,  an  expedition  was  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople to  overawe  the  Porte ; 
sad  there  also,  ftom  causes  which 
have  never  yet  been  satis&ctorily 
*5cplained,  we  retreated  with  shame, 
<^  fleet  narrowly  escapmg  f^om  the 
enormous  sto^e-balls  of  the  Tuildsh 
^rtiUerjr.    But  Ae  heaviest  loss,  and 


the  deepest  dishcmour,  which  the  Bri- 
tish arms  sustained,  was  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  That  city  having  been  surpri- 
sea  without  the  knowledge,  and  a* 
gainst  the  wishes  of  government,  the 
ministry,  in  condescension  to  a  popu- 
lar cry,  consented  to  carry  on  plans  of 
conquest,  which,  in  their  own  better 
judgment,  they  disaf^roved;  and,  in- 
stef^  of  estabushing  an  independent 
government  in  those  colonies,  for 
which  the  opportunity  was  so  favour- 
able, began  to  dream  of  subduing 
South  America;  thev  sent  out  Ge- 
neral Whitelocke,  ana,  by  his  gross  in* 
capacity,  several  hundred  brave  men 
were  destroyed,  and  the  rest  of  the 
army  reduced  to  an  i^^nominious  ca- 
pitulation. Every  mmistry  will  be 
judffed  of  by  its  contemporaries  ac- 
cording to  the  success  of  its  mea- 
sures ;  nor  is  the  criterion  altogether  . 
false :  for,  though  wise  measures  may 
perhaps  fail,  it  is  impossible  that  fool- 
ish ones  slunild  proqier.  Neither  was 
it  sufficient  in  these  instances  to  shift 
the  blame  from  administraticm  to  its 
agents,  and  complam  that  they  had 
been  unfortunate  in  their  transac- 
tions abroad :  in  such  coses,  unfor- 
Uinate  is  but  another  word  for  un- 
wise ;  and,  as  a  general  is  reqpopsi^ 
ble  for  the  safety  of  his  army,  so 
ought  a  minister  to  be  answerable 
for  the  capacity  of  the  ambassador  or 
commander  to  whom  he  has  intnist- 
^  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

They  sinned  equally  in  what  they 
attempted,  and  in  what  they  omitted 
to  attempt.  It  was  not  possible  ta 
have  assisted  Prussia  at  Jena,-r-fbr 
Prussia  had  given  us  no  time  for  co» 
operation ;  and  her  king,  relying  too 
confidently  upon  the  fortunes  of  the 
house  of  Brandenburgh,  upon  his 
own  pixptdfirity  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, ms  untried  strength,  and  tho 
inherited  reputation  of  his  annies» 
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was  playing  an  ambitious  game,  of 
whidi  Hanover,  and  perhaps  Hol- 
land, with  an  imperial  crown,  would 
have  been  the  prize.  A  memorable 
lesson  was  afforded  to  posterity  in 
that  disastrous  battle,  when  a  single 
day  sufficed  for  the  overthrow  of  a 
power,  which  it  had  taken  a  century 
of  violent  and  iniquitous  policy  to 
build  up.  But,  with  the  Baltic  open 
to  our  fleets,  we  might  have  assisted 
Russia ;  an  English  force  might  have 
Relieved  Dantzic;  an  English  army 
might  have  been  present  at  Pultusk 
land  at  Eylau^  and  would  probably 
have  rendered  either  pf  those  battles 
p.  decisive  victory  over  the  French ; 
^English  army  might  have  drawn 
off  part  of  the  strength  of  France 
from  Russia,  and  either  by  such  a 
diversion,  or  by  its  presence,  have 
changed  the  fortune  of  the  day  at 
Friemand.  But,  instead  of  exerting 
the  resources  of  Great  Britain  now, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  the  popular 
opinion  upon  the  continent  was  in 
our  favour ;  when  the  writings  of  en- 
lightened men  had  succeeded  in  ex- 
citing against  the  French  that  feeling,, 
upon  which,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  their  strengfth  was  found- 
ed; and  when  Buonaparte,  throw- 
ihg  off  the  mask,  had  manifested 
himself  to  all  Erurope,  by  the  murder 
6f  Palm,  for  the  bloody  and  insolent 
t3nrant  that  he  is ;  instead  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  these  circumstances,  and 
the  spirit  of  resistance  which  had  ari- 
sen, our  ministry  stood  aloof  from  the 
Contest,  leaving  the  continental  pow- 
ers to  fight  their  own  battled,  as  if  their 
victory  was'not  to  be  our  gain,  and 
their  defeat  our  loss.  This  timorous 
policy  explained  what  were  the  con- 


cessions which  the  Grenville  parfjp 
had  made  to  their  colleagues ;  and  tho 
nation  perceived,  when  it  was  too 
late,  that  the  good  which  either  par- 
ty might  have  produced  by  acting 
wholly  upon  its  own  principles,  wa» 
net  to  be  expected  from  a  codition 
whidi  had  psuralysed  both. 

The  parliamentary  conduct  of  the 
Foxites  disappointed  still  more  poig- 
nantly those  who  had  fixedT  their 
hopes  upon  them.  Cathdic  Eman- 
cipation was  adjourned  till  a  more^ 
convenient  season ;  the  dissenters 
looked  in  vain  to  Mr  Fox  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act ;  and  Lord 
Howick,  so  many  years  the  foremost* 
advocate  for  a  remrm  in  the  repre- 
sentation, had  now  discovered  that  it 
was  not  the  general  wish  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England.  The  income-tax,  in- 
stead of  being  more  equally  propor- 
tioned, was  doubled;  and  tne  frdl 
impost  of  ten  per  cent.,  which  Mr 
Pitt,  with  sufficient  rigour,  had  made 
commence  witji  incomes  of  two  hun- 
dred a-year,  was  levied  upon  those 
of  one.  Cruel  and  iniquitous  as  this 
tax  was  in  the  highest  degree,  the" 
most  oppressive  to  which  a  free  peo- 
ple has  ever  submitted,  it  was  mads  as 
vexatious  as  possible,  by  compelling 
those  persons,  whose  httle  incomes 
were  below  the  standard  of  taxation, 
to  pay  their  frill  proportion,  which 
they  were  afterwards  to  recover  by 
producing  proper  testimonials ;  thus 
subjecting  them  to  certain  trouble, 
probable  inconvenience,  and  riot  im- 
likely  loss,  fropi  their  ignorance  how 
to  apply  for  restitution,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty and  expence  of  taking  a  jour- 
ney to  obtain  it.*  Such,  inaeed, 
were  the  first  proceedings  of  this 


*  The  extension  of  this  in^post  to  this  most  burthensome  degree,  obtained  for 
Lord'Heniy  Petty,  by  whom  it  was  brought  forward,  the  name  of  the  Rehoboam 
of  Taxa^oii,  because  his  little  finger  was  heavier  than  his  predecessor's  Ipins. 
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paaty^  wben  in  possession  of  that 
power  which  had  been  for  so  many 
years  the  object  of  their  wishes,  that 
the  sorrow  and  humiCation  with 
which  they  filled  those  persons  who 
had  hoped  for  better  things,  could 
only  be  equalled  by  the  pleasure  of 
their  enemies,  and  the  astonishment^ 
of  aD  men.  Every  debate  afforded 
some  firesh  instance  of  pliability ;  old 
doctrines  were  recanted,  new  ones, 
which  were  utterly  incompatible,  ad- 
vanced; and  language,  which  had 
formerly  been  used  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaming  p<^ula^ity,  was  explain- 
ed away,  till  no  meaning  was  left 
which  could  either  have  Mattered  the 
mob,  or  ofiended  the  most  submis- 
sive devotee  of  the  crown.  "  What 
shall  we  hear  unsaid  to-night?''  was 
the  triumphant  sneer  with  which  the 
New  Om>06ition  used  to  enter  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  the  gene- 
ral question  was, — If  these  be  the 
principles  of  the  Foxites,  what  is  it 
that  has  kept  them  out  of  place  till 
now?  To  these  causes  of^ general 
disgust,  (for,  except  the  mere  hang- 
ers-on of  the  party,  all  persons  were 
disgusted,  those  whose  opinions  were 
taken  up,  and  those  whose  opinions 
were  cast  ofl^  alike,  ^  other  curcum- 
stances  are  to  be  adaed,  which  were 
even  more  offensive  to  the  public 
feelinff.  Never  before  had  so  total 
a  displacement  been  made  in  the  of- 
fices of  state ;  hitherta  such  changes 
had  been  confined  to  those  great 
places  which  are  the  stakes  for  which 
the  game  of  politics  is  played :  the 
revoUition  extended  farther  now,  and 
men,  too  humble,  it  might  have  been 
thou^t,  to  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  any  party,  and  who  regarded 
themselves,  and  were  regarded,  as 
possessing  alife-hold  property  in  their 
respective  situations,  were  ejected  to 
Kttke  room  for  a  set  of  hungry  par* 


tizans.  The  facetious  complaint  of 
the  leader  of  the  party,  that  thev  lay 
three  in  a  bed,  got  abroad^;  ana  th« 
people  of  England  ^rrowfully  re- 
membered the  old  fid)le  of  the  Fox 
and  the  Flies. 

Nevertheless,  this  ministry,  deplo- 
rably as  it  dis^pointed  the  nation  in 
other  respects,  nas  the  merit  of  ha- 
ving effected  the  two  most  important 
and  beneficial  measures  of  the  pre- 
sent reign.  Mr  Windham's  Army 
Bill  is  the  one.  By  this,  the  (country 
was  relieved  from  the  mode  of  rai- 
sing the  militia  bv  ballot,  a  method 
in  every  respect  tne  worst  that  could 
be  devised;  operating  upon  thost-  who 
can  afford  to  pay  for  suostitutes,  as  a 
tax  by  lottery ;  upon  the  poor,  as  ab- 
solute compmsion ;  and  impeding  the 
regular  recruiting  service,  by  tend- 
ing inevitably  to  raise  the  price  of 
men.  No  law  was  ever  yet  so  bene- 
ficial to  the  whole  peasantry,  and 
poor  of  England,  as  that  whidh  de- 
livered them  from  this  great  and 
heavy  evil.'  That  part  of  the  biU, 
which  substitutes  service  during  a 
limited  term  of  years,  for  that  inde- 
finite and  hopeless  bondage  to  which 
our  soldiery  had  hitherto  been  doom- 
ed, had  long  been  called  for  by  e:6- 
lightened  men ;  its  consequences,  if 
left  to  their  natural  operation,  will^ 
in  the  course  of  half  a  centuiy,  fill 
our  towns,  villages,  and  Jiamlets,  with 
men,  who,  having  employed  the  rest* 
less  activity  of  youth  in  seeing  tho 
world,  and  retured,  when  that  rest- 
lessness is  abated,  to  cahner  occu- 
pations, will  at  all  times  be  ready  fcvr 
the  effectual  defence  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  will,  by  theur  stories  of  what 
they  have  seen,  excite  the  risitag  ge- 
neration to  follow  the  same  course. 
The  crimp,  and  the  hardly  less  nefa- 
rious practices  of  the  recruiting  ser- 
jejEmt,  may  thus  be  dispensed  witbj 
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and  a  soldier's  life,  into  which,  under 
the  old  system,  the  criminal  wsi  for- 
ced, the  innocent  inveigled,  and  on- 
ly the  dissolute  and  desperate  volun* 
tar|ly  entered,  would  become  the  de-* 
liberate,  and  not  imprudent  choice, 
of  young  mechanics  and  peasants; 
to  mat,  once  to  hare  served,  would 
almost  be  regarded  as  a  regular  part 
of  their  way  of  life.  As  tms  bDi  re- 
moved one  reproach  from  our  army, 
so  also  was  it  regarded  as  a  pledge 
that  other  disgraceful  parts  of  our 
military  system  would  be  done  away, 
whenever  the  power  of  the  ministry 
should  be  commensurate  to  the  dis- 
position which  they  indicated.  It 
was  hoped  that  corporal  punishment 
would  be  exchanged  for  some  wiser 
and  humaner  means  of  amendment, 
and  that  a  method  would  be  devised 
of  assimilating  martial  law  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  of  justice. 

The  abolition  of  the  African  slave-  > 
trade  was  their  other  redeeming  act ; 
an  act  6f  more  certain,  unmingled, 
permanent,  and  extensive  good,  than 
it  ever  before  fell ,  to  the  lot  of  any 
prince,  potentate;  statesman,  or  go- 
vernment to  effect.  Thomas  Clark- 
son  is  the  man,  whom  this  age,  and 
all  succeeding  ages,  are  bound  to 
bless  and  reverence,  as  the  main  cause 
and  mover  of  this  abolishment,  un- 
der that  Almighty  Father  who  in- 
spired and  strengthened  him.  Wi^h 
him  the  work  be^an ;  it  was  carried 
on  by  the  unabatmg  zeal  of  MrWil- 
berforce,  and  that  excellent  body  of 
Christians,  the  Quakers ;  Mr  Fox,  as 
if  foreseeing  how  soon  his  days  were 
to  be  summed  up,  pledged  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  one  of  his  last  mea- 
sures, to  accOTnplish  it ;  and  the  ho- 
nour of  carrying  it  into  effect  was 
reserved  for  Lord  Grenville,  who, 
from  the  time  that  the  question  was 
first  agitated,  had  zealously  and  sin- 


cerely espoused  the  cause  of  hmm* 
nity,  and  who  has  oftentimes  said  io 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  when  the  tri- 
umphant result  was  not  to  be  fore- 
seen, that,  come  death  wl^n  it 
would,  the  remembrance  of  the  part 
which  he  had  taken,  would  be  hit 
consolation.  The  royal  assent  to  the 
abolidoh  was  not  obtained  till  imme- 
diately before  his  dismissal  from  poir« 
er;  otherwise,  it  was  his  intentiOM 
to  have  appointed  a  day  of  general 
thanksgi^ng  throughout  the  jBridsh 
dominions.  It  was,  indeed,  an  event , 
worthy  of  being  celebrated  thus  so- 
lemnly ;  and  the  day  whereon  it  was 
completed,  should  have  been  set 
apart  for  commemoration  of  joyful 
piety  for  evermore. 

The  late  ministry  are  endtled  to 
the  more  praise  for  these  redeenunf 
measures,  inasmuch  as  they  had  to 
contend  for  both  against  the  greatest 
and  most  formidable  influence.  In- 
fact,  neither  all  their  political  errors, 
nor  their  political  sins^  occasioned 
them  such  powerful  enemies,  and  they 
were  hated  most  for  the  good  wincL 
they  had  done.  The  army  bill  waa 
an  experiment,  an  innovation ;  things 
more  annoying  to  the  sons  of  darknessy 
than  day-light  to  the  birds  of  night.. 
The  abolition  provoked  the  despe- 
rate hatred  of -all  those  whose  inte- 
rests were  involved  in  the  trade  of 
man-stealing ;  a  body  of  men,  who, 
during  the  long  struggle  between 
good  and  evil,  which  Clarkson  had 
occasioned,  availed  -themselves  of- 
tentimes of  means  hardly  less  infa«^ 
mous  than  the  cause  which  they  de- 
fended. Accordingly,  when  the 
change  of  ministry  rendered  a  new 
parliament  necessary,  no  other  plaoe 
in  England  was  disgraced  by  such 
riots  as  Liverpool.  Their  late  mem- 
ber, Mr  Roscoe,  was  not  less  re- 
markable for  his  private  virtues,  tihaa 
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^mlnait  Ulrougfaout  all  E^xrope  for 
bis  literary  productions.  Bom  »- 
iQong  theniy  and  living  among  them, 
they  wfae  diifered  from  him  tne  most 
widely  in  <^inlon>  had  hitherto  re- 
iqpected  his  high  and  spotless  cha- 
racter; yet,  on  his  re-appearance  as 
4  candic^ite,  ruffians  were  posted  to 
attack  him ;  the  horse  of  one  of  his 
fiiends  was  stabbed,  and  a  young 
man  kiUed ;  so  that,  to  prevent  far- 
mer evils,  he  withdrew  from  a  con- 
teat  which  was  carried  on  against  him 
by  force  ^wrms. 

The  question  upon  which  this  mi- 
nistry ventured  to  try  their  strength 
with  the  king,  and  in  which  they 
were  compelled  to  yield  not  only  the 
measure  in  dii^ute,  but  their  autho- 
rity also,  increased  the  load  of  unpo- 
puiarity^  under  which  they  laboured. 

'  After  the  manner  in  which  the  sub- 
ject of  Cathcdic  Emancipation  had 
previously  been  waived,  they  lost 
more  croiit  now  by  the  want  of  sa- 
gacity which  was  betrayed  in  thus 
bringing  it  forward,  than  the^  gain- 
ed by  their  adhering  to  the  principle, 
even  among  those  who  favoured  it. 
But  they  who  favoured  this  Emanci- 
pation, as  it  is  absurdly  and  wisely 
denominated,  {tor  the  word  implies 
a  previous  state  of  IxHidage,)  were 
duefly  of  two  descriptions  ;—-Di9- 

,  aentars,  who  consider  a  repeal  of  the 
Test  Act  as  its  jaecessary  conse- 
^uoice ;  and  men,  whose  readiness 
to  tolerate  any  system,  proceeds  from 
their  indifference  to  all.  A  tibird 
dass  may  be  added, — tliose  who, 
knowing  the  truth,  and  loving  it 
sincerely  and  ardently,  believe  that 

Jure  religion  may  grant  safely  to  all 
jrms  of  error,  that  perfect  liberty 


which  is  all  that  It  requires  for^t- 
self ;  but  these  persons  are  few  in 
number,  and  are  not  those  whose 
voice  is  heard  abroad.  The  majority 
of  the  people  had  never  thought  of 
the  question,  till  an  appeal  was  made 
to  them  concerning  it  by  a  general 
election;  but  the^  Knew  that  pope- 
ry was  a  bad  thmg,  against  which 
their  &thers  had  borne  testimony  at 
the  stake,  which  had  been  subdued 
with  great  difficulty,  and  which,  for 
two  centuries,  had  been  considered 
as  perilous  to  the  state;  this  they 
knew,  and  their  natural  conclusioa 
was,  that  it  could  not  be  right  now 
to  encourage,  what  it  had  so  long 
bc^n  our  object  to  destroy. 

Tlie  opponents  of  tlie  measure 
were  of  two  classes;  the  first  and 
loudest  were  a  base  crew,  the  hired 
retainers  of  par^,  and  the  noisy 
hunters  after  pre^rment.  Their  ciy 
was,  "The  church  is  in  danger;" 
they  represented  the  fallen  ministers 
as  enemies  to  it,  and  tiieir  damoura 
were  dishonourably  and  dangerously 
fomented  by  some  of  those  who  came 
into  power  upon  the  disnoissal  of  their 
rivals.  Others  reasoned  thus : — The 
proposed  Emancipation  would  be  use- 
less at  all  times,  and  dangerous  at 
present ;  dangerous,  because  its  im- 
mediate effect  would  be  to  introduce 
Irish  priests  into  our  army  and  na- 
vy ;  men  acting  under  orders  from  a 
cmirch  which  Buonaparte  has  osten- 
tatiously restored,  and  which  he  will 
use  in  whatever  manner  his  poH<^ 
may  require; — useless,*  because  it 
will  not  satisfy  those,  whom  it  is  in- 
tended to  conciliate.  It  is  not  with 
such  concessions  that  popery  will  be 
contented,  nor  with  any  thing  short 


♦  The  state-prisoners  in  Ireland  told  the  privy  council  this,  and  it  has  been  re- 
peated hy  Emmett  and  M*Neven,  in  their  Fragments  for  History,  published  in 
Amerioa. 
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o^ts  full  and  paramount  supremacy. 
Are,  then,  its  advocates  prepared  to 
coftcede  this  ?  and  have  they  forgot- 
ten that  they  who  are  themselves  in- 
tolerant, have  po  claim  to  tcderation  ? 
and  that  intolerance  has  been  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  Catholic 
church,  whenever  and  wherever  it 
has  had  power  to  act  upon  its  immu- 
table and  necessary  principles  ? 

Further  it  was  urged,  the  English 
Catholics  enjoy  full  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  as  many  indulgencies  as 
are  compatible  with  the  well-being 
of  the  EstaUished  Church.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  country  is  the  law  of  the 
country;  and,  to  admit  into  parlia- 
ment those  persons  whose  desire  tind 
duty  it  is  to  bring  about  the  subver- 
sion of  that  religion, — to  place  them 
In  the  situation  of  law-givers,  would 
be  a  manifest  and  palpaole  absurdity. 
The  rigorous  penal  statutes,  which 
their  own  desperate  measures  for- 
merly rendered  necessary  to  the 
safety  and  very  existence  of  govern- 
ment, have  been  relaxed  as  time  and 
circumstances  changed  ;^  they  have 
the  free  and  public  exercise  of  their 
reli^on,  and  the  unrestrained  use  of 
the  press.  More  could  neither  reason- 
ably be  asked,  nor  consistently  grant- 
ed. And,  indeed,  indulgence  was  al- 
ready carried  too  ^ ;  for,  though  it 
was  not  pretended  that  the  increase 
of  popery  was  now  likely  to  endan- 
ger the  public  weal,  there  were  in- 
stances of  i|;s  occasioning  great  pri- 
vate distress,  which  could  not  have 
l^ppened,  if  the  old  wise  precautions 
were  enforced.  The  monks  aii(l  nuns 
who  took  r^ge  here  from  the  revo^' 
lutionary  troubles  in  France,  had 
been  permitted,  as  many  of  them  as 
pleased,  to  follow  their  accustomed 
way  of  life.  Common  humanity  re- 
quired this ;  but  here  toleration 
sfiould  have  stopt.    It  should  not 


have  been  pennkted  them  to  recruit 
tJieir  numbers  by  the  admission  of 
fresh  members,  and  thus  to  perpe- 
tuate these  communities,  and  re-es- 
tablish monastic  institutions  in  Eng- 
land ;  still  less  to  wean  awa^r  Prote- 
stants from  the  established  fiuth,  and 
from  their  parents'  houses,  and  in- 
duce them  to  take  the  monastic  vows. 
The  experience  of  all  countries  has 
shown  that  such  institutions  are  pre- 
judicial to  the  state,  and  in  everj 
way  productive  of  more  evil  dian 
good ;  and,  ^  it  be  thought  proper  to 
represent  them  as  Bedlams,  which  the 
maniacs  chuse  for  themselves,  it  must 
not  be  fprgotten  that  religious  mad- . 
ness  is  infectious ;  that  the  Catholic 
clergy  inoculate  for  it ;  and  that  they 
would  not  commimicate  the  conta- 
gion, unles^these  hospitals  were  ready 
to  receive  the  patients. 

Let  us  not,  it  was  said,  djBceive 
ourselves,  nor  imagine  that  the  cha-  ^ 
racter  of  popery  is  to  be  taken  from 
the  CathoHc  laity  of  England.  It  is 
to  their  priesthood  we  must  look; 
and  from  their  puUications  we  shall 
find,  what  indeed  no  man  who  un- 
derstands  the  system  can  have  doubt- 
ed, that  its  character  is  indelible; 
that  it  is  still  the  same  bedarkened 
and  bedarkening  superstition.  Bi- 
shop Gardiner  has  his  advocates ;  the 
tricks  of  the  continental  miracle- 
mongers  are  circulated  here  as  un- 
doubted works  of  divine  interposi- 
tion ;  and  St  Winifred  works  wonders, 
which  are  approved  and  published 
by  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 
Tliere  is  a  coarse,  but  scriptural  ap- 
pellation, whereby  our  fathers  were 
wont  to  designate  the  church  of 
Rome.  It  is  now  the  fashion  to  re- 
present her  as  a  decayc;d  gentlewo- 
man, venerable  for  her  years  and 
misfortunes.  Misfortunes  may  in- 
deed entitle  her  to  compassion,  bol 
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ti  iK^ing  More ;  nor  is  her  former 
vocadon  ever  to  be  forgotten,  while 
a  rag  of  the  red  petticoat  remains. 

But  it  18  for  the  sake  of  *  Ireland 
that  this  emancipation  is  urged;  and 
the  state  of  Ireland,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, is  sO  desperately  bad,  that 
any  remedy,  however  violent,  may 
justifiably  be  tried,  if  it  a£R>rds  the 
slightest  reasonable  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. Alas !  is  this  then  the  pana- 
cea, the  political  Balm  of  Gilead 
which  is  to  remove  her  complicated 
disorders, — disorders  that  have  ari- 
sen and  grown  inveterate,  and  root- 
ed thanselves,  as  it  were,  in  the  very 
nature  o£  that  unhappy  country  and 
its  inhabitants,  during  six  centuries 
of  continual  mismanagement !  Two" 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  Bollan- 
dists  began  that  great  collection  of 
hagiography,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  extraordinary  monument  in  ex- 
istence of  folly  and  of  fraud,  they 
protested  in  their  preface,  that  ^ey 
could  not  vouch  for  the  lives  of  the 
Irish  saints.  What  they  admitted  at 
that  time,  is  equally  true  in  this ; — 
the  Irish  Catholics,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  still  exceed  all  others  in 
superstition.    Nor  have  they  abated 


one  jot  of  the  fiercenc^  of  their  in* 
tolerance,  since  that  never-to-be  for- 
gotten  massacre  of  the  Protestants, 
when  six  hundred  Franciscan  friars, 
(it  is  the  boast  of  their  order!) 
throwing  off  their  disguise,  appeared 
in  their  own  characters,  to  assist  in 
and  direct  the  execution  of  the  in- 
fernal plot,  which  they  had  instiga- 
ted and  organized  in  secret.  Pro- 
videntially for  Ireland,  this  dispod- 
tion  was  manifested  early  in  the  late 
rebdhon,  and  it  broke  at  once  the 
strength  of  the  rebellious  union ;  for, 
when  the  Wexford  insurgents  set  fire 
to  a  bam  which  they  had  filled  with 
Protestants,  the*  dissenters  of  the 
northern  provinces,  who  were  on  the 
point  of  taking  arms,  instantly  per- 
ceived the  fote  which  awaited  them, 
if  the  government  were  overthrown, 
and  returned  to  their  allegiance,  hap- 
py that  they  had  discovered  their  er- 
ror in  time.  The  plea,  therefore, 
that  favour  may  now  be  shown  to  this 
rehgion,  because  its  spirit  is  amelio- 
rate, and  its  followers  more  en- 
lightened, does  not  apply  to  Ireland, 
even  if  it  were  appUcable  elsewhere. 
But  concessions  and  conciliation, 
it  i^  said,  cure  now  become  necessary 


*  By  far  the  ablest  publication  upon  this  sulyect,  is  a  little  pamphlet,  called, "  A 
Sketch  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  i)ast  and  present."  It  is  written  \vith  too  ambitious 
an  affectation  of  the  stvle  of  Tacitus,  itself  a  bad  style,  but,  as  in  its  model,  the  mat- 
ter amply  atones  for  the  manner.  "  On  the  subject  of  Catholic  emancipation,"  says 
the  unknown,  but  truly  liberal  and  enlightened  writer,  **  all  incn  speak  and  write, 
but  few  candidly ;  its  supporters  and  its  opponents  are  equally  injudicious  or  unjust: 
the  reason  is,  tliat  the  parties  of  the  state  have  divided  the  question  between  them, 
and  contest  it,  not  for  its  sake,  but  their  own ;  it  is  the  means,  not  the  object  of 
the  war:— the  green  and  blue  of  Ireland,  the  colour  of  the  division,  not  the  cause. 
This  Emmett  and  M*Neven,  liberal,  sagacious,  and  well-infornied,  have  admitted ; 
though  Keogh,  Newport,  and  Pamell,  furious,  shallow,  and  bicotted,  deny  it.  How 
else  could  half  a  nation  so  pertinaciously  seek,  and  the  other  half  refuse,  an  almost 
empty  pri^dlege  ?  How  else  could  it  have  happened  that  eveiy  concession  has  pro- 
duced  commotion^  and  complaint  increased  as  the  grievance  disappeared  ?  Twenty 
years  ago,  there  was  much  to  desire  and  to  refuse,  and  the  Catholic  code  vtraar  scarce- 
ly thought  of:  there  now  remains  unconceded  nothing  in  which  tlie  people  are  con- 
cerned, yet  to  the  Catholic  code  are  attributed  all  our  mis^fortuneg  !  The  truth  is, 
the  {larties  have  made  the  question,  not  the  question  the  parties." 
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to  the  safety,  perhaps  to  the  very 
existence,  of  the  British  empire,  fi>r 
Ireland  is  ita  vulnerable  part  We 
may  innocently  tell  the  enemy  so ; 
he  Knows  it  already,  and  though  Bri- 
tain may  be  vulnerable  in  Ireland, 
wounds  there  would  not  be  mortal. 
Whether  emancipation  is  granted  or 
refused,  the  Catholics,  who  have  pro- 
perty, will  certainlv  not  join  an  inva- 
der ;  and  they  who  are  called  the 
Wild  Irish^  (an  appellation,  which, 
to  our  shame,  is  but  too  appropriate) 
as  certainly  will.  What  care  they 
about  seats  in  parliament,  offices  in 
state,  or,  for  all  which  could  possibly 
ftll  to  their  share  in  this  distribution 
of  blessings,  the  privilege  of  giving 
a  vote  ?  We  have  invaded  and  con- 
quered them,  but  we  have  conferred 
no  benefits  *  upon  them  to  atone  for 
the  evils  of  invasion  and  of  conquest ; 
after  the  lapse  of  six  centuries,  the 
remembrance  of  those  evils  is  undi- 
minished, the  wounds  themselves  are, 
as  it  were,  fresh  and  sore,  and  the  de- 
sire of  vengeance  has  continuallv 
been  aggravated.  With  the  tenaci- 
ous memory  of  barbarous  genealo- 
gists, they  trace  back  their  descent 
from  the  petty  princes  and  lord^  of 
the  country,  and  the  possessions  and 
the  power  of  their  fbrefatiiers  are 
the  impossible  objects  for  which  they 


are  ever  ready  and  eager  to  rise  iq 
rebellion.  Thi8h(^,too,isstreng|ii- 
ened  by  a  more  stinging  desire.  Ilie 
history  of  their  martyrs  in  the  late 
troubles,  is&ithfullypre6ervedam(»ir 
them ;  there  is  not  a  more  poweriw^ 
nor  deeper-rooted  instinct  in  the 
human  mind,  than  the  appetite  for 
just  vengeance;  and  the  vengeance 
for  which  they  are  longing  appears 
to  them  with  the  character  of  justice, 
because  they,  equally  with  their  op- 
ponents, remember  the  cruelties 
which  tl^y  suffered,  and  forget  the 
provocation  which  liiey  gave.  For 
the  honoiu:  of  human  nature,  let  us  ^ 
hope  that  these  cruelties  may  never 
be  left  upon  record,  lest  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  French  revolution  should 
be  outdone,  and  Robespierre  cease, 
upon  comparison,  to  be  an  object  of 
hatred  ana  ofhorror!  But  these  things 
are  remembered  among  them,  and 
will  be  remembered,  till  the  good  we 
do  to  this  unhappy  race  shaU  outweigh 
and  efiace  the  evil  which  we  have  done. 
This  good  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation.  Thereis  but  one 
remedy  for  all  moral  and  political  evil, 
and  that  remedy  is  knowled^ ;  is  it 
to  be  produced  by  upholding  and 
encouramng  a  church,  of  which  the 
main  principle  is  ever  to  keep  its 
.subjects  in  ignorance? 


*  **  In  seven  years,"  says  the  anonymous  author  before  quoted,  "  we  have  had 
fbur  chief  governors,  and  eight  chief  secretaries,  of  different  prindples  and  parties^ 
each  stifling  the  abortive  system  of  his  predecessor,  by  a  system  as  abortive.  In  Ab* 
bott's  active  and  indefatigable  conduct  and  labour,  not  intending  only,  but  attempt* 
ing,  putting  months  to  more  profit  than  others  years,  the  Commons  may  have  found 
their  best  speaker,  but  Ireland  lost  too  soon  her  ablest  minister.  And  Wickham^ 
Kepean,  Vansittart,  Long,  and  Elliott,  what  in  a  few  months  could  they  attain  of  in- 
ibrmation,  or  accomplish  of  reform  ?  With  all  their  varied  and  various  talents,  they 
were  impotent;  and  years  have  elapsed,  and  administrations  reined,  without  any 
change  to  Ireland  but  of  years  and  administrations.  Do  we  think  either  that  load 
knowledge  is  unnecessary  to  an  Irish  minister,  or  that  the  king  can  confer  it  as  he 
does  a  title  ?  Wavering  is  weakness;  weakness  in  Ireland  wickedness.  Le^vewhh 
us,  or  send  to  us,  ministers  knowing  us,  whom  we  know ;  coolly,  planning,  steadiljr 
executing;  not  a  secretary  with  every  season,  and  a  system  with  evisry  secretary." 
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Knriimil^  indted)  may  ccmtem- 
pble  we  mle^ccmiitry  with  schttow, 
aad  painfinHnst  tbame»  and  deep  Im* 
miliatioiit  bat  not  with  fisar.  The 
time  of  danger  is^one  by*  A  French 
armjr,  with  the  mag  umt^don  of  H* 
bertj  upon  their  basAeriy  would  once 
have  be«Q  joined  by  men,  formidable 
fijr  their  talents,  and  virtues,  and  en* 
Ihosiasm^  Some  of  these  have  ex- 
piated their  errors  by  death,  others 
are  living  peaceably  in  America, — 
men  to  be  Uamed  {or  these  errors 
only,  and  fit  to  be  the  ornaments  of 
any  country,  except  their  own.  It 
was  in  these  men  that  the  strength  of 
the  united  Irish  lay ;  in  Fitz^rald, 
tttd  Tone,  and  Emmett,  and  me  re« 
publicans;  men  no  otherwke  con- 
nected with  France  than  as  they, 
most  erroneously  and  unhappily  for 
thems^ves,  considered  France  to  be 
Ae  upholder' of  all  free  and  enligh- 
tened principles.  In  those  days,  too, 
the  very  means  which  ^^^e  pursued 
to  crush  disal^tion,  would  have  en- 
sured Ae  success  of  Hodie,  if  he  had 
acconqpUi^ed  his  landing ;  for  <^  q)- 
pression  driveth  wise  men  mad,"  and 
thousands,  who  would  now  bear  arms 
in  defence  of  the  Britii^  government, 
would  then  hare  broken  out  in  in- 
mntection  against  the  unendurable 
tyranny  of  martial  law,  and  a  system 
not  less  insolent  and  inhuman  than 
that,  which  has  entailed  upon  Alva 
the  curses  of  all  posterity.  Those 
days  are  over,  and  the  present  lead- 
ers of  the  disaffected  party  have  ma- 
nifested their  baseness^  by  becoming 
the  wretched  agents  and  flatterers 
of  Buonaparte ;  danger, « therefore, 
from  them  is  at  an  end.    An  inva^ 


dmg  army  wobU  now  be  joined  hy 
ihe  pc^mlace,  not  by  the  people; 
and  long  beftnre  the  populace  could 
be  disciplined,  or  even  tamed,  so  as 
not  to  be  mischievous  to  their  allies, 
any  ferce  which  could  be  landed 
there  would  be  outnumbered  and 
subdued.  It  b  our  interest  and  our 
du^^  to  conciliate  the  Irish ;  it  is  our 
wish  also,—- but  not  from  any  thought 
of  fear:  and  were  it  otherwise,  they 
who  press  upon  us  the  necessity  of 
this  fH>licy,  by  attempting  to'  intuni- 
date  the  government  into  conces- 
sions, argue*  in  a  manner  which 
neither  tends  to  dispose  a  government 
to  conciliate,  nor  a  people  to  be  con- 
ciliated. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  while 
part  of  the  falling  administration  de- 
clared themselves  hostile  to  Catholic 
Emancipation  upon  these  grounds, 
some  of  the  members  of  the  new  mi- 
nistry were  known  to  be  friendly  to 
the  measure.  Mr  Canning  had  al- 
ways avowed  this  opinion ;  but,  like 
Mr  P^itt,  conceived  it  neither  pru- 
dent nor  constitutional  to  press  the 
measure  upon  his  Majesty,  who  would 
not  be  persuaded  to  understand  the 
words  of  the  coronation  oath  in  any 
other  meaning  than  that  for  which 
they  had  so  carefully  been  framed. 
Lord  Castlereagh  too,  who  transact- 
ed the  private  bargains  of  the  Union, 
was  understood  to  nave  pledged  him- 
self to  the  Irish  Catholics  upon  tins 
subject  On  the  other  hand.  Lord 
Erskine,  connected  as  he  had  always 
been  with  the  Foxites,  reasoned  on 
this  occasion  with  the  Crown ;  and  the 
same  sentiments  were  held  by  Lord 
Sidmouth   and    his    friends,    who. 


*  This  is  what  the  Irish  author  calls  **  the  madness  or  malice  of  p^liamentaiy  fac- 
tions, brandishing  Ireland  against  the  minister,  not  the  enemy.  She  cpmplains  not 
less  of  the  n^lect  of  administration,  than  of  the  notice  of  oppositions ;  their  false 
friendshq^,  their  inflammatory  pity,  their  hollow  and  hypocritical  help.'' 
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though  the  least  powerful,  were  the 
most  popular  part  of  the  discarded 
administration. 

Elated  with  so  unexpected  a  vic- 
tory, the  triumphant  party,  commit- 
ted a  dangerous  error  in  the  divi- 
mon  of  the  spoils,  by  conferring  upon, 
their  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exdie- 

2uer,  the  place  of  Chancellor  of  the 
)uchy  of  Lancaster,  for  life.  The 
late  administration  had  given  away 
no  places  for  life,  which  their  ene- 
mies invidiously  accounted  for  by  ob- 
serving, that  some  of  their  leading 
members  were  already  pretty  com- 
fortably provided  for  in  that  way. 
But  it  was  in  fact  part  of  that  sys- 
teiA  of  reform  which  they  were  slow- 
ly beginning.  This  practice,  and 
that  of  granting  offices  in  reversion, 
^uandered  t}ie  patronage  of  the 
crown,  without  in  any  degree  increa- 
sing its  power ;  when,  therefore,  the 
House  of  Lords  rejected  a  bill  for 
the  prevention  of  the  latter  abuse, 
and  jM r  Perceval  commenced  his 
ministerial  career  by  setting  such  an 
example  of  the  former,  they  mani- 
fested a  selfish  disregard  for  the  real 
interests  of  the  crown,  and  offended 
the  people  in  the  most  imprudent  of 
all  ways,  by  insulting  their  sense  of 
prc^ri^ty,  and  setting  the  public  feel- 
mg  at  defiance.  Ilie  new  opposi- 
tion ope^ied  their  war  upon  this  fair 
ground.  The  House  of  Commons  was 
of  their  oyfn  making,  and  in  making 
it  they  had  exerted  the  influence 
of  the  treasury,  beyond  the  usual 
bounds  of  discretion  and  decorum; 
their  partizans  therefore  were  nu- 
merous, and  on  this  question  they 
were  joined  by  the  independent 
members ;  so  that  the  ministry  suf- 
fered a  defoaty  and  Mr  Perceval  ac- 
cepted the  sinecure  ^chancellorship 
during  the  King's  pleasure. 


Hie  debates  which  ensued  ware  of 
a  more  disgraceful  character  than 
any  which  mat  House  had  ever  be- 
fore witnessed.  The  opposition  were 
exasperated  at  their  unexpected  fell, 
and  the  success  of  rivak  whom  they 
despised;  the  ministry  were  provo- 
ked by  the  violence  with  which  they 
were  assailed;  anger  produced  an- 
ger, abuse  was  answered  b^  abuse, 
and  accusation  by  recriminatmg  char- 
ges. It  reminded  us  of  the  first 
scene  in  the  Alchemist;  and  good 
men  began  to  fear  what  mighjt  be  the 
effect  upon  the  people  of  thus  unco- 
vering the  nakedness  of  a  govern-  ' 
ment,  whereof,  from  these  mutual  re- 
proadies,  the  Duessaof  Spenser  se^oo- 
ed  to  be  a  prophetic  personification.^ 
A  new  election  gave  the  ministry  a 
secure  preponderance,  but  the  tem- 
per of  both  parties  remained  the 
same. 

There  were  two  other  parties  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  each  more 
important,  from  its  influence  with  the 
people,  than  firom  its  numbers,  and 
eacn  daily  acquiring  more  strength 
in  public  opinion.  That  whidh  is 
denominated  the  Saints,  or  the  Evan- 
gelicals, was  one.  At  the  head  of 
fiiese  was  Mr  Wilberforce,  a  man  of 
great  natural  and  acquired  endow- 
ments, and  deservedly  eminent  for 
having,  during  so. many  years,  at-, 
tempted,  and  at  last  accompli^ed, 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  This 
alone  would  have  given  him  a  deeper 
hold  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymeuj^ 
than  any  of  his  contemporariesf  have 
acquirea ;  but  he  derived  ^so  great 
influence  from  being  considered  as 
the  head  of  the  Calvinistic  church<* 
men,  and  from  the  reverence  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  the  or- 
thodox dissenters.  The  principle  of 
this  party  was  to  assist  tiie  existing 
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goveriunent ;  but  thi^  supported  it 
Qnfy  upon  prmci{^ ;  no  acuninistra^ 
tion  could  cxmunand  their  votes,  and 
more  than  once,  when  their  votes 
and  opinions  have  been  of  most 
weight,  they  have  been  given  against 
the  minister.  A  body  m  sectarians, 
ahready  formidable  by  their  numbers, 
and  still  more  so  by  their  admirable 
organization  and  indefatigable  zeal, 
lo^  to  this  party  in  the  parliament, 
and  take  their  opinions  from  them 
with  implicit  fiuth. 

The  other  party  were  the  Radical 
Reformers,  parliamentary  IshmaeU 
ites,  whose  hands  were  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
them.  Their  leader.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  had  for  many  years  borne 
the  brunt  of  political  odumny ;  upon 
questions  which  involved  no  point  of 
general  principles,  he  now  gave  his 
support  to  the  ministry,  not  because 
he  uked  them,  but  because,  he  said, 
there  were  no  better  to  supply  their 
place.  Out  of  doors,  this  little  par- 
ty derived  great  strength  from  the 
acquisition  of  Lord  Codirane,  a  man 
whose  genius  and  enterprising  cou- 
rage have  given  assured  procns  that 
he  wants  only  opportunity  to  supply 
the  place  of  our  great  Nelson.  I 
wrong  him,  perhiqM,  in  classing  him 
with  any  party ;  for  thou^  it  is  with 
the  Reformers  that  he  has  usually 
voted,  he  has,  with  a  nght  seaman- 
like and  British  feeling,  disclaimed 
all  par^  spirit^  and  justly  reproba- 
ted it  as  the  bane  of  die  state. 

The  feeling  which  Sir  Francis  ex- 
pressed, was  that  of  the  people  in 
general.  They  rejoiced  in  tne  fall 
of  the  last  ministry,  but  it  was  with 
the  joy  of  a  vindictive  temper,  not  of 
hope ;  and  they  preferred  their  suc- 
cessors for  nq  other  reason  than  be- 


cause they  had  tfunplanted  men  whom 
they  so  lie  vdly  disliked.  As  for  ta- 
lents, there  was  little  to  diuse  be« 
tween  them.  The  old  families,  and 
those  other  leviathans  of  the  land, 
whose  influence  overlays  whole  coun^^ 
ties,  were  mostly  with  the  opposi- 
tion ;  hence  the  new  ministry  neld 
their  seats  too  much  by  personal  &- 
vour,  and  were  more  hterally  th« 
kine's  servants,  than  was  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution ;  th% 
people  rather  assenting  to  his  choice, 
than  approving  it,  and  certainly  not 
having  guided  it.  The  country,  in- 
deed, was  in  a  new  situation.  While 
Pitt  and  Fox  were  living,  every  man 
believed  either  in  one  or  in  the  other ; 
one  party  was  perfectly  satisfied  that 
all  the  measures  of  their  heaven-bom 
minister  must  be  right,  and  the  other 
as  confidently  expected,  that,  in  spite 
of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  the 
first  wanton  war  against  France,  the 
nation  was  to  be  saved  as  soon  as 
their  political  redeemer  came  into 
power.  From  this  comfortable  state, 
wherein  faith  supplied  the  place  of 
reason,  they  were  disturbed  by  the 
death  of  both  these  leaders,  neither 
of  whom  left  a  successor.  I^  be- 
came the  general  complaint,  that 
there  was  no  man,  or  set  of  men, 
in  whom  the  nation  had  any  confi- 
dence ;  some  persons  apprehended 
from  tbis  a  dangerous  indiffisrence 
in  the  public  towards  parliament  it- 
self; otners  hoped,  that,  as  the  people 
.  were  weary  of  fiictious  debates,  the 
parliament  would  become  ashamed 
of  them,  and  that  measures  would 
be  discussed  with  a  view  to  the  com- 
mon weal,  and  no  longer  solely  with 
reference  to  the  party  by  whom  they 
were  brought  forward. 
With  the  state  under  these  strange; 
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circumstences,  a  national  debt*  of  was  engaged  in  war  agaioit  a  nSitiay 
L.  6^000,000,  and  an  annual  f  ex<  power  more  fomwiable  than  waj  of 
penditure  of  L.  72y000»000,  England    eidier  ancient  or  modem  timet. 

♦Funded Debt  :-..--  L, 5a5,959,933  18  li 
Unfunded    ---, 41,9^7,118    9  U 

f  Gros3  Revenue  •'•..-  ^  80,052,^07  1$  8^ 
Net  Produce    -    -    .    -    ^    -    .     75,446,626  11     € 

PaymeHts  into  Exchequer    -    -    ^     72,945,684    0    ?^ 
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CHAP.  II. 


MediaHion  offered  by  Austria^  and  Usfailure'^New  system  of%i3arfiir4  adoj^ 
ed  by  Buonaparte-^His  Commercial  Edicts,  and  our  Orders  in  Coundt^ 
ZHspute  min  America'^Effect  produced  in  England'^The  Peace  Party^^ 
The  AntP'CommercialistS'"'Misconduct  of  the  War, 


The  neTf  year  began  with  an  offer 
on  the  part  of  Austria  to  become  the 
mediator  of  a  generid  peace.     A  si- 
milar offer  had  been  made 
1807.    in  the  spring  of  the  pre- 
Aprit  18.  ceding  year,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  then  equally 
inviting  the  cabinets  of  Petersburgh, 
of  Berlin,  and  of  the  Thuilleries,  to 
adopt  the  same  conciliatory  views ; 
and,'  in  order  to  facilitate  the  open- 
ing of  negociations,  proposing  that 
they  should  be  held  at  any  p&ce  in 
his  dominions,  the  situation  of  which 
might  be  convenient  for  all  parties, 
and  not  too  near  the  seat  of  war. 
The  offer  was   accepted 
April  25.  by  our  court,  provid^  it 
should  also  be  accepted 
by  all  the  other  belligerent  pow- 
ers ;  with  respect  to  uie  place,  it 
^as  added,  his  Majesty  would  not 
object  to  any  which  was  sufficiently 
remote  from  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  events  of  the  war,  and  which 
would  afford  to  the  British  govern- 
^lent,  in  an  equal  degree  with  all  the 
other  powers  concerned,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  prompt  and  uninterrupt- 
ed communication  with  its 
Nov.  20.  plenipotentiaries.      Seven 
'  months  elapsed,  and   no- 
thing farther  was  heard  concerning 


this  mediation.  Prince  de  Starhem- 
berg,  the  Austrian  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary, then  transmitted  another  note 
to  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreigil 
affairs,  stating,  that  he  had  received 
positive  orders  from  his  court,  to 
make  the  most  earnest  represejita- 
tions  of  the  importance  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  struggle  which  still  ex- 
isted between  England  and  France, 
the  effects  of  which  might  produce 
to  all  Europe  the  most  fatal  con* 
sequences.  The  Emperor,  there- 
fore, officially  and  earnestly  request- 
ed a  formal  assurance  from  the  Bri- 
tish government  of  its  readiness  to 
enter  into  a  negociation  for  a  mari'* 
time  peace.  This  language 
was  evidently  dictated  by  1807. 
France,  and  Mr  Canning,  Nov.  28. 
after  expressing  some  sur-  - 
prise  diat  the  court  of  Vienna  should 
appl^  for  a  renewed  declaration  of 
sentiments,  whereof  it  had  been  so 
long  and  so  formally  in  possession, 
repeated,  nevertheless,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty was/now,  as  he  had  at  all  times 
been,  prepared  to  enter  into  nego- 
ciation  for  the  conclusion  of  sucn  a 
peace  as  should  be  consistent  with 
fidelity  to  his  allies,  and  should  pro- 
vide for  the  tranquillity  and  secu- 
riQ^  of  Europe. 
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1808.  On  the  first  of  Janua- 
Jan.  1.  rjy  Prince  de  Starhemberg 
transmitted  another  note. 
He  was  charged,  he  said,  obeying 
the  orders  of  his  court  in  conform- 
ing to  the  desires  ofthatof  the  Thn- 
illeries,  to  propose  to  the  English 
ministry  that  they  should  imme- 
diately send  plenipotentiaries  to  Pa- 
ris, for  the  purpose  of  treating  for 
the  establishment  of  peace  between 
all  the  pgwers  at  present  at  war  with 
England.  And  he  added,  that,  to 
avoid  every  species  of  delay,  he  was 
authorized  by  France  to  give  pass- 
ports to  the  ministers  who  might  be 
appointed.  The  reply  was  becoming 
the  spirit  and  dignity  o^ 
Jan.  8.  the  British  nation.  It  noti- 
ced, what  could  not  but  be 
i;erceived,  that  the  Prince  de  Star- 
liemberg,  when  proposing  that  ple- 
nipotentiaries should  be  ^ent  to  Pa- 
ris, had  omitted  tp  explain  from 
whom  he  had  received  that  conmiis- 
aion,  whether  from  hi^  imperial  mas- 
ter, or  from  the  government  of 
France ;  if  from  the  former,  his  Ma- 
jesty was  concerned  that,  in  framing 
this  proposal,  so  little  reference  should 
have  been  had  to  the  correspon- 
dence which  had  already  taken  place 
Ibetween  the  courts  of  London  and 
Vienna.  So  long  ago  as  in  April, 
the  offer  of  mediation  had  been  ac- 
cepted, yet  now  the  same  ofifer  was 
repeated,  without  any  notification  of 
^e  acceptance  of  mose  conditions 
>vhich  were  then  stated  by  his  Ma- 
jesty to  be  indispensable  prelimina- 
ries to  a  negociation ;  and  the  pre- 
sent proposd  extended  only  to  the 
powers  combined  witb  France  in  the 
war  against  Great  Britain,  and  not 
'^o  the  allies  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
war  with  France.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Prince  de  Starhemberg 


were  acting  not  otherwise  from  his 
own  court  than  as  being  authorized 
to  receive  and  convey  whatever 
communications  the  government  of 
France  might  think  fit  to  entrust  to 
him,  the  statement  of  some  precise 
authority,  and  the  production  of 
some  specific  and  authenticated  do- 
cuments, were  then  necessary.  The 
previous  settlement  of  a  basis  of  ne- 
gociation, (as  had  indeed  been  sugr 
gested  by  tiie  Emperor  of  Austria  im 
his  first  offer)  was  indispensable, 
the  experience  of  the  last  attempt  at 
treating  with  France  having  placed 
that  question  beyond  controversy; 
but,  upon  this  subject,  no  intimation 
was  now  given.  His  Majesty  was. 
willing  to  treat  with  France,  but  it 
must  be  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equa- 
lity ;  he  was  ready  to  treat  with  the 
allies  of  France,  but  the  negociation 
must  equally  embrace  the  interests^ 
of  the  allies  of  Great  Briton :  as 
soon  as  the  basis  was  settled,  he 
would  be  prepared  to  name  plenipo- 
tentiaries, but  he  would  not  again 
consent  to  send  them  to  a  hostile 
capital.  This  frank  and  unequivo- 
cal exposition  of  his  Majesty's  senti- 
ments, was  made  to  the  minister  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  but  no  au- 
thority was  given  to  the  Prince  de 
Starhemberg  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  England  to  the  government  of 

France.    Four  days  after 
Jaru  12.  the  date  of  this  answer,  the 

Prince  de  Starhemberg  de- 
manded his  passport.  * 

This  prelude  to  ft  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  Austria,  scarcely 
in  the  slightest  degree  excited  the 
public  attention.  Sorrow  and  indig- 
nation had  been  felt  at  the  conduct 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  ;  indig* 
nation  at  the  baseness  with  which  he 
had  become  a  sharer  io  the  sppilii  of 


♦  Appendix,  No,  i.  (AflStrian  State  Papers.) 
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iVusBia;   sorrow,   that  one  whose 
^tural  disposition  had  discovered 
such   rectitude   of  feeling,  should 
have  been  deluded  into  measures  so 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  his 
country,  and  so  &tal  to  his  own  re- 
putation.    When,  therefore,  he  is- 
sued his  hostile  manifesto,  these  feel- 
ings were  expressed  in  the  best  state 
paper  that  has  proceeded  from  the 
court  during  the  present  war;  the 
futility  of  its  alledged  grievances  was 
exposed,  its  insolence  repelled,  and 
the  rights  and  principles  of  Great 
Britain  calmly  and  resolutely*  as- 
serted.  The  whole  tone  and  temper 
of  this  declaration  was  what  it  should 
be ;  its  conclusion  might  have  occa^ 
sioned  some  serious  thought,  and 
melancholy  reflection,  in  the  great 
autocrat,  had  he  been  less  overawed 
by  the  reputation,  and  less  complete- 
ly duped  by  die  artifices,  of  his  new 
ally.    "  mienever,**  it  said,  "  the 
oj^rtum'ty  for  peace  between  Great 
Bntain  and  Russia  shall  arrive,  his 
majesty  will  embrace  it  with  eager- 
ness.   The  arrangements  of  such  a 
negociation  will  not  be  difficult  or 
complicated.    His  majesty,  as  he  has 
nothing  to  concede,  so  he  has  no- 
thing to  require ;  satisfied  if  Russia 
shall  manifest  a  disposition  to  return 
to  her  ancient  feelmgs  of  friendship 
towards  Great  Britain;    to  a  just 
consideration  of  her  own  true  inte- 
rests, and  to  a  sense  of  her  own  dig- 
nity as  an  independent  nation.*' — 
These  were  the  feelings  of  the  nation, 
as  well  as  the  government ;  but,  when 
Prussia  declared   against  England, 
and  Austria  also  prepared  to  join  the 
same  confederacy,   the  only  senti- 
ment which  prevailed  was  pity  for 
the  abject^state  of  subjection  to  which 


these  courts  were  reduced,  and  the 
wretched  thraldom  which  their  mu- 
tual jealousy,  andmutual  misconduct^ 
had  brought  upon  Germany. 

Russia  possessed  a  navy,  and  it  was 
doubtless  apart  of  Buonaparte's  plan 
to  bring  against  us  the  whole  man* 
time  force  of  the  north ;  but  the  ex- 
pedition against  Copenhagen  frus« 
trated  this,  while  it  robbed  our  sai- 
lors of  a  triumph  in  which  all  English 
hearts  might  have  united.  Prussia 
and  Austna  were  inland  states ;  their 
power  to  annoy  us  was  as  little  as 
their  inclination.  But  the  barbarian, 
who,  fa^  more  by  the  misconduct 
and  fatuity  of  his  opponents,  than  by 
his  own  ability,  had  now  become  the 
master  of  the  continent,  was  waging  a 
new  species  of  warfare  against  Eng- 
land. During  the  last  war,  the  flou- 
rishing state  of  trade  was  the  con- 
stant boast  of  ministers ;  and  the 
books  of  the  custom-house  were  re- 
ferred to  as  proofs  of  national  pro- 
sperity, from  which  there  coula  be 
no  appeal.  This  wretched  folly  im- 
posed upon  the  people,  and  it  impo- 
sed upon  the  enemy  aJso  ;  nor  is  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  if,  while  the  Eng- 
lish confoimded  the  wealth  of  nations 
with  their  welfare,  Buonaparte  should 
mistake  it  for  their  strength.  He 
called  us  a  nation  of  shopkeepers ; 
and,  reasoning  as  if  we  were  so,  con- 
cluded, that  by  ruining  our  trade,  he 
must  ruin  us.  Upon  this  avowed 
principle,  he  prohibited  all  trading  in 
English  merchandize,  ordered  every 
article  of  merphandize  belonging  to 
England,  or  coming  from  her  colo- 
nies, or  of  her  manufacture,  to  be 
seized  as  lawful  prize,  and  declared 
the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, f    This  latter  part  of  the  decree 
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fTas  marked  in  all  our  newspapers 
with  a  note  of  contempl^tous  adtni- 
ibtion;^  and  no  person  perused  it 
without  a  smile  of  surprise,  and  a 
triumphant  sense  of  security,  Lords 
us  we  are,  and  w31  be  of  the  ocean. 
The  t3n:annical  clauses  affected  others 
Inore  materially  than  us ;  it  remained 
to  be  Seen  whether  America,  the 
•hly  nation  which  could  properly  be 
c^ed  neutral,  would  remonstrate 
igainst  a  measure  so  injurious  to  her 
ttade.  But,  in  the  government  of 
America,  there  was  a  manifest  dis- 

fosition  to  crouch  at  the  feet  of 
rahc^.  After,  therefore,  it  had 
been  intimated  to  the  neutral  powers 
itivain,  that,  if  they  submitted  to  have 
tlheir  ships  confiscated  in  France,  when 
bound  to,  or  sailing  &om,  an  English 
jport,  we  should  seize  and  cdnfii&ate 
aU  ships  and  cargoes  bound  to  or  from 

France,  the  threat  was 

1807.     followed  by  an  order  in 

Nov*  11.  council,  *  Enacting,  that 

all  neutral  ships,  with  nfeu- 
tral  goods  on  board,  bound  for  France, 
or  any  of  the  countries  under  her  con- 
troul,  should  come  into  ah  English 
port,  and  there  pay  duty  to  the  Eng- 
ftsh  custom-house.  So  tifiat  no  goods 
should  enter  France  but  such  as  we 
had  pireviously  taxed.    This  decree 

exasperated  Buonaparte, 
Dec.  17.  and  he  immediately  issued 

an  edict  at  Milan,  f  de- 
claring, that  every  neutral  which  sub- 
mitted to  be  searched  by  an  ^English 
ship,  or  paid  any  duty  whatsoever  to 
the  English  government,  should  be 
considered  as  thereby  denationaliz- 
ed, as  having  forfeited  the  protec- 
tion of  its  own  government,  and  be- 
come English  property ;  and,, in  con- 
sequence, liable  to  be  seized  as  law- 
ful prize  by  I^rench  ships  of  war :  and 


he  declared  the  British  idandlr  ih  a 
state  of  blockade,  both  by  land  and 
sfea;  his  passion  tiot  pausing  to  consi- 
der, whether  such  a  land-blockade 
were  intelligible.  Our  ordelrs  in  coun- 
cil were  in  fact  seized  upon  t&  a  pre- 
text for  new-wording  and  colouring    1 
a  previous  commercid  de- 
cree issued  at  Milan  a  few    1  SOy. 
days  ailer  them,  ^:  but  be-  Nov.  23. 
fore  they  could  be  known. 
For  this  previous  decree  enacted,  that) 
"  all  vessels  which,  after  having  touch- 
ed at  England,  from  any  nation  what-     j 
soever,  shall  enter  the  ports  of  France, 
shall  be  seized  and  confiscated,  as 
Well  as  their  cargoes,  without  ex- 
ception or  distinction  of  commodities 
ormetchandize.'*  The  orders  in  coun- 
cil, therefore,  Were  now  represented 
as  the  provocation  and  reason  for  en- 
acting what  had  been  before  enacted* 
^  Under  these  circumstances,  Ame- 
rica appeared  to  have  only  a  choice 
of  evils,  to  join  with  one  of  the  hos- 
tile powers,  to  arm  her  vessels  against 
both  for  defensive  war,  or  to  submit 
to  both,  and  carry  on  her  trade  with 
England.     But  the  President,  and 
the  populace  of  America,  were  alike 
under  the  influence  of  hostile  feel- 
ings towards  England.      The  first ' 
state  papers  of  Mr  Jefferson  were  so 
strikingly  contrasted  with  all  which 
it  has  been  our  fortune  to  see  pro- 
mulgated in  Europe,  that  the  "feeling 
"of  delight  which  they  occasioned  ih 
the  heart  of  an  Englishman  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  a  sense  of 
humiliation  which  he  could  not  f^ 
to  experience.    They  spake  of  plana 
for  hational  improvement,  of  expence 
curtailed,  and  tsAes  remitted  to  the. 
people  I  and  they  indicated  a  spirit 
of  hope  not  less  philosophicid  uian 
generpus,  which  promised  to  ha^n 
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tlie  htpf^ier.  d^es  that  it  anticipated. 
But,  wnen  trying  tim^s  ctttne  on,  and 
the  President  was  weighed  in  the 
balance,  he  was  found  wanting.  The 
enmity  towards  tliis  country,  which, 
as  an  American,  it  became  him  to 
fbel  during  that  unhappy  war,  of 
which  the  termination  was  to  us  the 
least  diseracefiil  part,  he  continued 
to  feel,  long  after  it  behoved  him, 
both  as  an  American  and  a  states- 
man, to  have  returned  to  niore  na- 
tural sentiments.  The  war  against 
the  French  Republic  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  mis;  something  too 
has  been  ascribe  with  great  likeli- 
hood to  wounded  vanity.  Mr  Jeffer- 
son had  been  received  with  flattering 
distinction  at  Paris;  in  London,  he 
was  entertained  more  according  to  our 
usual  manners  than  his^  real  merit  de- 
served, or  than  the  commonest  poli- 
cy would  have  dictated.  Whatever 
were  the  catuse,  it  was  manifest,  that, 
while  he  regarded  France  with  fear, 


or,  mote  probably,  with  faV(9Qr,  he 
discovered,  on  all  occaaioiis,  H  jealous 
temper  towards  England;  as  if  it  wer^ 
possible  that  all  natural  ties  between 
us  could  be  dissolved  while  we  ^feak 
one  language,  and  as  if  England  were 
not  now  the  orily  earthly  bdhfark 
of  liberty,  and  of  all  that  shooM  bt 
dear  to  man. 

The  temper  of  the  American  peo- 
ple corresponded  but  too  well  #ith 
that  of  their  Presideift.  That  iden- 
tity of  language,  which,  in  bettef 
times,  it  is  to  be  hoped^  will  bring 
back  the  two  nations  to  a  i&fiiify  fiseU 
ing  towards  each  other,  save  Occa- 
sion, in  the  present  troubfed  state  at 
things,  to  mutual  provocations.  Our 
seamen  frequently  deserted  to  thorn, 
and  their  sailors  were  sometimes 
*  impressed  on  ifitttpicio'n  of  being 
EngMtmen.  On  both  sides  there 
was  just  cause  of  complaint.  We  en* 
dor^  mostinjuty,  but  they  received 
most  insult ;  and  it  is  less  dangerous 


.  *  It  is  in  vain  for  a  man  seized  under  such  drcumstanoes,  to  protest  that  he  is  att 
American,  and  offer  to  produce  proof  of  it  whenever  he  can  appeal  to  his  consul; 
^fectual  care  jnay  be  taken  to  prevent  this,  by  alwa^'s  keeping  him  on  board*  Some- 
times such  a  man  is  sulky, — in  other  words,  rt  sol  rite,  and  refnscs  to  w«rk:  he  is 
then  flexed.  The  csytain,  finding  he  can  malie  nothing  of  hun,  discharges  him, 
6pon  Rearing  an  English  port,  into  the  ship  of  un  ncqu^inuince,  wtth  n  bad  charao^* 
tcr,  and  recommends  sound  flowing.  The  second  captain  refuses  to  hsten  to  any 
thing  thcjpoor  fellow  can  pl^,  wendngall  his  rcmojastranctjs  by  eav-ing,  "  I  got  you 
from  an  English  man  of  war,  and  am  not  bound  to  tdve  vonr  word  for  your  country* 
But,  while  you  are  in  this  ship,  by  G — ^  you  shall  tla  ywr  duty  j  get  out  of  her  how  yon 
fan/'  This  reasoning  is  enforced  by  two  or  three  dozen  lashes  ;  and  the  same  game 
^  played  over  again  when  the  ship  goes  into  port,  by  disduu^ng  him  into  another, 
^  Iceeping  him  as  long  as  possible  out  at  sea;  for  an  American  cannot  long  be  mis- 
t^en  for  any  thing  else,  and  no  affidavits  are  nec^sary  to  prove  htm  not  an  £ng« 
lishman.  This  is  not  an  imaginary  case,  neither  is  it  a  single  instance.  Even  tbt 
SBost  certain,  indisputable,  and  legal  proofs  are  of  no  avail,  if  the  captain  does  DoC> 
think  proper  to  admit  them  ;— 4etter8  from  his  wife,  fVom  his  father,  the  dergyman 
of  his  natiTe  place,  with  certificates  of  his  baptism  and  marriage,  i  The  odmits&kM 
^oes  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  admit  them,  and  order  the  man's  release^ ;  but,  till 
he  can  make  his  case  known  to  the  adnoiralty,  he  is  thus  tyrannically  detsined. 
What  must  be  the  efiect  when  the  man  escapes  to  his  own  country,  npot  his  towns*' 
Bsen,  his  family,  his  kinsmen,  all  who  hear  fab  story ! — ^There  is  but  little  philoso^ 

Iihy  in  the- old  exclamation,  Fiat'justitiai  mat  mujidus;  i4  is  by  ctaflfuttini:  ia** 
usticc  that  the  world  is  endangered. 
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to  imure  than  to  insult.  The  right 
which  we  exercise  Qf  searching  their 
merchant  ships  would  give  little  of- 
fence, were  it  exercised  *  courteous- 
ly ;  the  manner  of  performing  it  might 
lake  away  the  invidiousness  of  the 
act ;  l:^t  unhappily,  on  our  part,  there 
was  too  often  an  aggravating  inso- 
lence displayed,  which  exasperated 
not  merely  those  to  whom  it  was  of- 
ferred,  bi:^t  all,to  whom  they  repeated 
their  grievances  in  America;  and 
Aey,  on  the  other  hand,  repeatedly 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  most 
forbearing  officers,  by  the  impudence 
with  whidi  they  produced  legal  cer-  > 
tificates  f  of  citizenship  for  men,  who 
were  recognized  by  their  former 
commanders,  or  convicted  bv  their 
shihhdeihs  beyond  all  subternige. — 
But  the  Americans  were  not  con- 
tented with  receiving  fugitives;  they 
invited  men  to  desert.  It  was  propo- 
sed in  one  of  their  newspapers,  to 
offer  bounties  to  all  who  womd  make 
their  escape  from  *^  that  little  hell, 
ealled  a  Bntish  man  of  war,  and  seek, 
in  tiie  land  of  liberty,  that  asylum 
which  was  offered  by  a  free  and  be- 
nevolent people,  ^y  such  means,  it 
was  added,  the  spirit  of  emancipa- 
tion will  be  encouraged ;  tiie  tidings 
will  fly  like  lightning,  from  ship  to 
ship,  and  our  foe  will  be  deprived  of 
the  means  of  annoyance.''   And  the 


incendiary  introduced  this  prq>06rf^ 
by  sajing,  '*  in  this  day's  paper,  the 
patriot  will  read  with  pleasure,  that 
the  spirit  of  desertion  trom  the  Bri- 
tish fleet  prevaHs  to  a  degree  which 
threatens  their  service  with  destruc- 
tion." Things  could  hot  remain  long 
in  this  state.  Some  of  our  seamen 
entered  on  board  the  American  fri- 
gate, the  Chesapeak,  and  were  pa- 
raded with  flags  and  music  about  the 
streets  of  New  York,  as  if  in  defiance 
of  their  officers.  The  fact  oi  their 
having  entered  on  board  this  frigate 
being  notorious.  Admiral  Berkeley, 
who  commanded  on  the  station,  de- 
manded them,  and  the  Americans  re- 
fused to  deliver  them  up.  The  Che- 
sapeak put  to  sea,  and  an  English 
frigate  was  sent  afler  her.  The  men 
were  again  demanded,  and  refused ; 
upon  which  the  English  c^tain  fired 
into  her,  made  her  strike  her-  flag, 
and  took  out  the  deserters  by  force. 
On  a  former  occasion,  when  the 
Leander,  in  firing  at  some  vessels  to 
make  them  bring  to,  had  accidental- 
ly killed  an  American,  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  was  unbounded : 
every  artifice  was  employed  by  the 
French  party  to  keep  it  at  its  height; 
a  public  funeral  was  made  for  the  un- 
fortunate man,  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murder  brought  in  gainst  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Leander,  and  orders  is« 


*  The  Americiins  generally  record  the  treatmeat  they  receive,  as  well  as  the  vi« 
sit,  in  dieir  log-books. 

f  Hereisa,casein  point.  "  The  other  daj  (says  a  naval  officer,  in  a  letter  which 
the  author  has  received  while  this  sheet  was  m  the  press),  I  impressed  a  sailor  out  of 
an  American  brig  from  Rochelle,  with  a  regular  protection,  down  in  the  articles, 
and  every  thing  fair.  He  had  not  his  story  quite  by  heart ;  his  person  belied  him, 
and  his  manners  were  disguised.  I  was  convinced  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  took 
him.  •  In  the  boat,  going  on  board,  he  confessed  he  was  so ;  and  that  the  master  got 
his  protection  bv  making  the  necessary  affidavits ;  and  he  said  he  could  find  the 
brigs  French  colours  and  papers,  for  he  had  stowed  them  away.  He  did  so,  and  we 
have  sent  her  into  Plymouth.  If  we  have  not  paid  proper  respect  to  the  Ajnerican 
protections,  they.are  to  blame  as  well  as  we :  they  do  sell  them,  and  mu%i  take  the.  , 
consequence  qf  our  certain  knowledge  of  the  fact" 
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med  to  proeeed  against  him  upon 
this  charge  whenever  he  could  be  ta- 
ken. But,  in  the  present  case^  thel 
Americans^  sensible  that  they  had  a 
stronger  ground  of  complaint,  con- 
ducted themselves  more  temperate- 
ly, and  the  President  published  a* 
proclamation,  commanding  all  Bri- 
tish ships  of  war  to  depart  from  the 
hartjours  of  the  United  States,  and 
interdicting  the  entrance  of  their 
ports  to  the  British  navy.  A  fit  pro- 
viso was  added,  excepting  from  the 
decree,  all  packet-ships,  with  dispat- 
ches, and  vessels  forced  in  by  dis- 
tress, or  weather,  or  pursued  by  an 
enemy.  '  But  the  edict,  in  other  re- 
spects sufficiently  moderate  for  the 
occasion,  falsely  asserted,  that  the  sea- 
men in  question  had  been  ascertained 
to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  congress,  in  a  subsequent  f  re- 
port, prudently  waived  this  point, 
fiaying,  that  whether  the  men  so  ta- 
ken were  or  were  not  American 
subjects,  the  character  of  the  act  of 
taking  them  remained  the  same. 

The  British  government  disclaim- 
ed the  act  of  its  admiral,  and  expli- 
citly disavowed  the  right  of  search- 
ing ships  of  war.  But  it  was  the 
practice  of  searching  merchant  ships 
which  galled  the  Americans ;  accus- 
tomed, during  the  last  war,  to  enjoy 
the  whole  carrying  trade  of  Europe, 
and  being  now  deprived  of  it,  they 
forgot,  in  their  vexation,  that  France 
had  begun  this  system  of  restric- 
tions, and  their  whole  resentment  was 
directed  against  England.  Under 
this  feeling,  they  co-operated  with 
Buonaparte  in  his  plsm  of  conuner- 


cial  warfare :  %  a  Non-importation 
Act,  prohibiting  many  articles  of 
English  manumcture,  was  past  in 
1806,  to  see  if  it  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  intimidating  us.  It  was  at  va- 
rious times  suspended;  but  when 
Buonaparte,  and  his  besotted  ally,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  had,  as  far  as ' 
edicts  could  do  it,  closed  the  ports  of 
Europe  aeainst  us,  then  uiis  act 
was  brought  forward  to  be  enforced. 
The -tyrannous  conduct  of  France 
at  length  extended  to  America  it- 
self; and  finding  themselves,  by  the 
edicts  of  Milan,  and  the  orders  in 
council,. reduced  to  a  cHojce  of  diffi- 
culties, they  adopted  the  strange  ex* 
pedient  of  suspendmg  their  own  com- 
merce entirely,  by  laying  an  embargo 
upon  (all  exports.  §  In  these  mea- 
sures of  the  American  government, 
there  was  a  semblance  of  neutrality 
towards  the  two  contending  powers ; 
but,  virtually,  it  was  co<K)perating 
with  France,  in  the  plan  of  destroy* 
ing  the  commerce  o£^  Great  Britain. 
Buonaparte  was  now  enabled  to  give 
this  political  experiment  a  full  trial ; 
he  had  sent  an  army  into  Portugal, 
who  drove  out  the  reigning  family  to 
their  possessions  in  America,  and 
shut  tne  ports  of  that  kingdom  a- 
gainst  us.  The  king  of  Prussia,||  in 
a  melancholy  declaration,  prohibited 
all  intercourse  between  us  and  his 
states ;  and  the  king  of  Spain,  f  so 
long  the  tool,  and  soon  to  be  the  vic- 
tim of  the  Corsican  villain,  added 
one  more  proof  of  blind  obsequious- 
ness to  this  treacherous  allj,  by  ai 
dopting,  in  all  his  dominions,  the 
measures  which  had  been  enooted 


*  Appendix,  No.  VI.  (American  Proclamation  of  July  2, 1807.) 

-f  Appendix,  No.  VII.  (American  Report  of  Confess,  Nov.  17,  1807.J 

J.  Appendix,  No.  Vni.  (Non-importation  Act  and  Supplement) 

j  Appendix,  No.  IX.  (American  Embargo.) 

11  Appendix,  No.  X.  (Prussian  Declaration.)  ' 

5  Appendix,  No.  XI.  (Spanish  Dccre^  of  Jan.  3.) 
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by  France.  Tbus  then,  vith  the  sin.. 
^e  pifjception  of  Swe4en^  was  the 
iirho^  qpntinent  of  Europe  closed 
^ain^t  British  gppds,  and  our  whole 
imppri  ^rade  from  4ip^ca  sudden* 
^y  siispc^nded. 

A  circular  letter,  ^dressed  by  ftie 
minister  of  the  interior  to  the  cnam- 
per  qt  commerce^  v^  annexed  in 
the  Mpnjteury  (t^ep^icial  journal  of 
the  Frencli  gpvernn^ent)  to  the  last 
Milan  decree;  and  tl^pre,  amidst 
much  angry  declfimatipn  against  Et^- 
landy  the  fiS^ct  which  our  orders  in 
(Council  must  jMrpduce  in  iPrance 
was  confessed.  Onp  pught  have  ima- 
gined, said  M.  Cr^t^t,  that  every 
obstruction  and  restrain!;  which  dog- 
jged  the  course  of  commerce,  on  the 
continent,  h^d  been  exhausted ;  but 
^his  new  mode  of  oppression — ^these 
la^t  acts  of  the  British  government, 
ore  the  last  stage  of  t^e  oppression 
of  tlie  commerce  pf  the  world.  We 
ro^st  not  ?Jiut  our  eyes  to  the  cpnse- 
quef^ces:  importation  and  exporta- 
tipn,  already  so  mucji  restricted,  will 
soon  pe  much  more  so :  evfery  Uiing 
connected  wkh  maritiqae  commerce, 
^very  tfiing  that  depends  uppn  it,, 
will  now  be  li£ib)e  to  more  difficul- 
ties, and  more  unc^rtaipty.  The  con- 
flations which  wei^e  held  out,  were 
^  bope  that  many  neutrals  would 
f  |udp  tb^  English  cniisers ;  and  the 
plunder  which  tb^ir  privateers  would 
pb^ifi,  by  attacking  every  ship  that, 
in  Fi'ench  language,  renpunc^d  the 
ipdpp^pdence  of  its  national  flag,  by 
ipayigs^g  under  a  B^tisb  licence.^ 
j^^epch  cmnmerce,  it  w^  ^aid,  will 
Ittot  devote  itself  uselessly  to  that 
sort  of  warfare  which  never  lets  cou- 
rage, dexterity,  and  depisipn  go  unre-^ 
warded.  Substitutes  also  were  to  he 
sought  fpr  those  articles  of  which 
France  would  now,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, be  deprived.  Cottop,  it  was 
j^d,  would  toxne  from  the  Levant  i 


and,  at  a  more  distant  period,  that 
what  they  produced  themselves  (for 
it'  had  been,  net  unsuccessfully,  at- 
tempted to  cultivate  it,)  would  as- 
ai§t  m  supporting  their  manufactures ; 
but,  mean  time,  it  would  be  necessa- 
ry to  have  recourse,  as  far  as  possi* 
ble,|;o  hemp  and  flax;  and  it  was 
desirable  that  the  French  people 
should  circumscribe  their  consump- 
tion within  the  products  of  home- 
grown materials,  and  restrain  the  un- 
happy e£fects  of  habits  and  taste  con- 
tracted for  manufactures,  that  would 
render  them  dependent  upon  foreign 
commerce.  Materials  for  dying  wodd 
become  scarce;  colours,  therefore, 
which  had  no  other  advantage,  than 
their  apparent  greater  beauty,  would 
be  dispensed  with.  Sugar  and  cof- 
fee could  not  be  procured  in  quanti- 
ties adequate  to  thedemandfor  them; 
but  these  were  objects  of  secondary 
utility,  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
would  not  suffer  by  the  privation;  and 
habits  of  indulgence,  too  widely  ex- 
tended, would  be  counteracted  and 
restrained  by  the  rise  in  the  price,— 
M.  Cretet  concluded,  by  saying, 
that  "  the  commerce  of  Europe 
wpuld  soon,  beyond  a  doubt,  be  res- 
cued from  oppression.  The  interest 
of  nations,  the  honour  of  sovereigns, 
the  magnanimous  resolutions  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  allies  of  Fsance ; 
the  power  and  the  will  of  the  hero  wl^ 
rules  over  us ;  the  justice  pf  a  cause 
to  which  hpaven  wUl  grant  its  protecr 
tion ;  every  mptiye  concurs  to  de- 
cide the  cpntest,  nor  can  its  issue  re- 
main uncertmn." 

Tbe  power  and  the  will  of  Buona- 
parte had,  indeedj»  occasioned  this 
state  pf  things ;  his  will  might  have 
terminated  it,  but  his  power  could 
not;  andwhether  ^heneopleof  FrancCi 
^nd  of  the  conquered  and  allied  coun- 
tries, believed  in  M.  Cretet's  predic-j 
fions  pf  a  speedy  termination  pr  iipt. 
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thev  had  no  alternative,  being  com- 
pelled to  suffer  and  be  silent  In 
England,  the  immediate  inconveni* 
ence  wliich  was  felt  occasioned  a 
partial  cry  for  peace.,  begun  by  some 
of  those  manumcturers  whose  trade 
was  at  a  stand,  and  supported  by 
others,  whose  views  were  less  selfish, 
though  not  more  enlightened.  Among 
these  were  a  considerable  part  of 
those  ^rsons,  who  term  themselves 
the  religious  public ;  pious  and  con- 
scientious men,  but  inconsistent;  for, 
while  they  admit  that  the  principle 
of  war  must  be  allowed  in  just  cases, 
they,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  cases, 
cry  out  against  the  practice,  setting 
their  compassionate  feelings  in  array 
gainst  the  maimer  vurtues.  A  su- 
perstition *  concerning  Buonaparte 
mingled  itself  with  this  womanish 
sensibility;  they  who  had  not  lost 
sight  of  his  enormities,  doubted  whe- 
ther he  were  the  Beast  f  or  Anti- 
christ ;  others,  whom  he  had  in  some 
degree^  conciliated,  by  his  various 
aggressions  upon  ^e  p^al  power, 
forgave  hiov  all  his  crimes,  because 
the  whore  of  Babylon  happened  to 
be  among  those  whom  he  nad  plun- 
dered ;  they  rather  imagined  him  to 
be  the  man  upon  the  white  horse; 
In  this,  however,  they  wereaU  agreed, 
that  Providence  haa  appointed  him 
for  some  great  purpose,  and  it  was 
an  easy  conclusion  for  those  whose 
weak  heads  and  warm  imagin^ions 
looked  no  farther,  that  it  must  be  un- 
availing, if  not  impious,  tooppose  him. 
This  was  a  pitiable  delusion ;  but 
more  extraordinary 'was  the  weakness 
of  those  who,  having  priginaHy  been 
th^  firiends  ^  France,  when  they 


imacped  that  the  cause  of  liberty 
was  implicated  in  her  success,  looked 
witl^  complacency  now  upon  the  pro* 
^ess  which  oppression  wa^  making 
m  the  world,  because  France  was  th^ 
oppressor!  They  had  turned  their 
&ces  towfurd  the  east  in  the  morning 
to  worship  the  rising  sun,  and  now 
that  it  mras  evening  they  were  lool^- 
ing  eastward  stiU,  obstinat^  affim^- 
ing,  that  still  the  sun  was  there. 
Meetings  were  convoked  by  the  ma- 
nufacturers to  petition  for  peace,  be- 
cause their  trade  was  injured  by  the 
war ;  and  this  selfish  purpose  was  dis- 
interestedly assisted  by  the  admirers 
of  Buoni^arte,  and  the  "apocalypse- 
politicians.  The  good  sense  of  the 
people  fiiistrated  these  attempts ;  few 
petitions  could  be  carried,  and  Uiose 
only  in  places  where  a  number  of 
workmen  had  been  thrown  out  of 
employ.  The  members  of  oj^positioo 
themselves,  though  ready  to  concede 
more  than  was  consistent  with  the 
Jionour  or  safety  of  the  country,  disr 
couraged  this  mode  of  proceeding, 
which  so  obviously  seconded  the 
views  of  t^e  enemy. 

The  most  conspicuous  advocate 
for  pe2^»  at  this  inauspicious  j^eason 
was  Mr  Roscoe,  a  man  not  to  be 
mentioned  withoutrespect,  ev^oi  when 
his  errors  are  noticed.  '  He  endea- 
voured to  shew,  that  we  had  no  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  Ij^eing  at  waf^ 
a^d  that  ministers  were  io^ncer^  in 
professing  themselves  ready  to  make 
peace  ^pon  fair  terms,  because  fiur 
t^rms  were  alwajrs  to  be  had.  But  as 
forthe  ground  ofthe  war,  i^  was  plain- 
ly stated  by  Mr  Addington,  when  he 
aaidt  ^'  we  are  at  war  because  w^ 


*'  This  was  n(^  a  Httle  ip(creesed  by  the  fo^  of  p^yer  for  sonae  of  oiy  ^  da}«, 
in  which  he  was  represented  like  Gog  and  Magog;  a^  the  poor  wo^n  and  chil- 
dren were  made  to  caU  vpon  the  14?^  ^^  this  neiy  Itaw-head  and  Bloo^y-^ooet 
^  should  swallow  them  up  quick !'' 

f  The  number  of  the  Beast  has  hfi^  fpund  in  his  nape,  by  writiog  it  in  Grc^^ 
with  the  txitilng  prophetkai  licence  of  paking  his  baptisami  name  Napoleon. 
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cannot  be  at  peace."  This  was  the 
c^eneral  feeling  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  this  aeep  and  well- 
founded  conviction  whicn  occasioned 
that  acclamation  of  joy  at  Lloyd's, 
w|ien  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties was  made  known.  That  peace 
was  desirable  no  man  doubted,  if  any 
thing  more  than  the  name  of  peace 
could  be  obtained ;  but  the  experir 
ment  was  tried  for  eighteen  months, 
and,  during  the  whole  of  that  armed 
truce,  the  enemy  was  steadily  pursu- 
ing his  plans  of  usurpation  upon  the 
continent ;  collecting,  by  means  of 
his  commercial  commissioners,  infor- 
mation how  best  to  attempt  the  inva- 
sion of  these  islands,  and  preparing  a 
navy  which  would  enable  him  to  ef- 
fect it.  Unquestionably  it  was  his 
sincere  desire  to  make  lUst  such  a 
peace  with  us  again ;  and  we  might 
well  believe  him  when  he  said  bo,— 
**  We  want  to  be  at  peace,".is  the  lan- 
guage of  his  officers,  who  have  been 
taken  prisoners :  "  we  want  peace  for 
six  years ;  that  will  be  time  enough 
for  us  ^o  build  a  navy  which  shall 
outnumber  yours,  and  to  train  up 
sailors  for  It,  and  then  we  will  come 
over  and  conquer  you."  This  lan- 
guage has  been  held,  and  it  is  too 
sensible  to  leave  any  doubt  of  its  sin- 


cerity upon  a  mind  not  closed  againrt 
all  argument.  With  all  the  coast  of 
Europe  at  his  command,  it  is  in  Buo- 
naparte's power  to  build  ships,  out- 
numbering ours,  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  to  one,  or  twenty  to  one,  if  they 
were  thought  needful.  He  may  build 
them  at  any  time,  but  it  is  only  in 
peace  that  ne  can  man  them ;  and  it 
IS  for  thisf  object,  and  this  only,  that 
he  is  desirous  ofpeace.^  Peace  would 
give  him  the  power  of  invading  us ; 
and  is  there  any  man  foolish  enough, 
or  hardy  enough,  to  affirm,  that  he 
wants  tne  will  to  do  it"? 

It  was  thus  that  those  persons  ar- 
gued who  diffeted  in  opinion  from 
Mr  Roscoe,  and  they  were  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  England. 
In  fact,  his  whole  reasonings  resolved 
themselves  into  this  proposition,  that 
the  personal  character  of  Buonaparte 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  propriety 
of  making  peace  with  him,  for  that 
the  government  of  France,  like  other 
governments,  would  observe  treaties 
just  so  long  as  they  were  convenient 
to  its  interests,  and  no  longer.  But 
France  had  no  other  rule  of  govern- 
ment than  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  its  lof d  and  master ;  every  thing, 
therefore,  depends  upon  his  personal 
character ;  and  that  character,  even 


*  There  is  pjain  sound  sense  in  what  Cobbett  says  of  the  terms  ujjon  which  peace 
might  reasonably  be  made.  **  Napoleon,"  he  says,  ^  has  the  land,  and  we  have  the  sea. 
If  he  would  restore  Holland,  Denmark,  Portugal,  Spain  and  Naples,  to  a  real  inde- 
pendence, then  we  might  agree  to  relax  in  the  exercise  of  our  maritime  power;  but 
if  he  be  inflexible  as  to  the  preserving  of  his  cont^oul  over  the  states  upon  the  coast 
of  the  continent,  we  should  be  inflexible  in  our  retolution  so  to  exercise  our  power, 
jn  pea,ce,  as  to  prevent  the  resources  of  those  states  from  being  turned  a^p^t  us  at 
the  renewal  of  a  war.  I  do  not  pretend  to  lay  down  what  ought  U)  be  the  precise  con- 
ditions of  a  treaty  with  him;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that,  as  long  as  he  holds  controul 
over  the  states  above-mentioned,  we  should  never  suffer  any  ship  of  war,  of  those 
states,  to  sail  upon  the  sea;  and  further,  that  we  should  make  it  ground  of  war,  iff 
in  any  of  those  states,  ships  of  war  were  known  to  be  erecting.  I  know  I  shall  be 
told,  that,  to  insist  upon  terms  like  these,  would  be  to  say,  that  we  will  not  have  peace ; 
but  my  answer  is,  that  terms  like  these  we  must  have,  or  we  have  only  this  choice 
left,  go  to  war  again  in  a  year,  or  be  conquered ;  and  go  to  war  too  in  a  much  worse 
relative  situation  than  we  now  aie^'^^FoUtkal  Register^  Jan,  16, 1808.  , 
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Ihoi^h  1(8  last  and  consummating  act 
of  viuainy,  the  usurpation  of  Spain, 
.  had  not  then  been  perpetrated,  was 
already  more  atrocious  than  that  of 
any  chieftain  who  had  ever  before 
i^uled  over  a  civilized  people*  On  this 
ground  we  should  take  our  stand, 
and  openly  proclaim  to  France,  and 
to  all  Europe,  that  England  never 
will,  on  any  terms,  make  peace  with 
Napoleon  Buonaparte*  It  cannot  be 
done  with  honour,  it  cannot  be  done 
with  safety.    What  would  be  said  of 
the  merchant  who  should  hazard  his 
whole  property  in  engagements  with 
a  man  notoriously  dishonest,   but 
tliat  he  deserved  the  ruin  that  would 
be&lhimi  Switzerland,  Prussia,  and 
Tuscany,  have  shown  what  are  the 
consequences  of  French  friendship. 
Looking  at  the  question,  with  refe- 
rence to  our  national  honour,  (and 
in  this  point  we  ought  always  to  be* 
hold  it,)  the  argument  against  treat- 
ing with  Napoleon  Buonaparte  be- 
comes yet  more  forcible.    The  pri- 
vate, persoed  murders  which  he  has 
committed,  stamp  him  with  a  pecu- 
liar and  individual  guilt,  wliich  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  the  other  scour- 
ges of  mankind,  whose  pleasure,  like 
his,  haB  been  in  conquest*   That  of 
the  Due  d'Enghein,  it  belonged  to 
the  Bourbons,  to  Germany,  and  Rus- 


sia, to  avenge*  For  Pichegm  and 
Villeneuve,  it  was  the  business  of 
France  to  take  vengeance.  But  the 
murder  o£  Palm  was  an  offence  com- 
mitted against  all  states  and  peoplct 
against  all  principles  of  law  and  jus- 
tice and  social  order ;  it  was  an  act 
by  which  he  outlawed  himself  in  hu- 
man sodety,  and,  from  the  hour  in 
which  it  was  committed,  he  was  un- 
der the  ban  of  human  nature.  There 
is  also  one  crime  committed  peculi- 
arly against  England,  which  should 
for  ever  preclude  the  possibility  of 
treating  with  its  perpetrator;  the 
murder  of  captain  Wright,  an  Eng* 
lish  officer,  put  to  death  in  prison. 
That  captain  Wright  was  murdered^ 
no  inquest  or  jury  of  EngHshmen 
would  hesitate  to  pronounce,  from 
the  *  efvidence  before  them,  furnish- 
ed, as  it  is,  wholly  by  his  murderers. 
For  the  sake  oi  Uie  living,  as  well  as 
the  dead,  it  behoved  us  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  this  foul  deed ;  and  any 
minister  who  should  have  advised 
his  majesty  never  to  enter  into  any 
treaty  with  the  tyrant  who  commit- 
ted it,  would  have  received  the  sup- 
port of  the  whde  British  people. 
Well  had  it  been  for  us,  if,  from  the 
beginning  of  this  war,  we  had  at  all 
times  studiously  distinguished  be-* 
tween  the  French  nation  and  its  ru- 


♦  The  account  in  the  Moniteur  was,  that  he  killed  himself  upon  hearing  that  the 
English  fleet  had  been  defeated  by  the  French,  and  Lord  Nelson  slain.  We  in 
England  know,  that  no  Englishman  could  have  believed  this  defeat,  and  that  an 
English  sailor  would  know  it  to  be  impossible.  Buonaparte  had  two  motives  for  de- 
stroying Captain  Wright;  personal  hatred  for  what  that  officer  had  done  against 
Hm  at  Acre,  and  a  suspicion  that  be  was  connected  with  the  royaUst  party.  The 
ntost  probaUe  account  of  his  hte  is,  that  he  was  put  to  the  tortiire  to  force  from 
him  a  confession  of  these  secrets^  and  then  dispatched,  that  it  naight  never  be  known 
he  had  been  tortured.  The  story  which  the  French  published  was  palpably  and  ri- 
dieuloufily  false;  but  it  proves  that  he  died  a  violent  death,  and  that  the  manner  of 
that  death  wds  studiously  concealed.  Buonaparte  has  found  it  more  easy  to  perpe-" 
trate  murders  of  this  kind  than  to  conceal  them :— In  tlie  official  account  of  ricne- 
gru's  death,  that  general  was  described  as  having  committed  suicide  in  a  manner  by 
vlach  it  was  physically  impossible  tliat  anv  man  could  have  kiMed  himself. 
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ler;  stating  to  France^  and  to  Eu- 
rope, our  readiness  to  treat  with  the 
former  under  any  other  head,  and 
our  solemn  resolution  never  to  ne- 
gociate  with  Buonaparte,  because  it 
was  abundantly  proved,  that  no  trust 
could  be  placea  upon  a  man  who 
sets  all  laws  human  and  divine  at 
defiance,  and  from  whom  his  friends 
and  allies  are  in  as  much  danger  as 
his  enemies.  The  people  at  large 
knew  this  to  be,  the  case ;  and  when 
they  heard  of  mediations  and  nego- 
ciations,  their  only  fear  was,  that  we 
might  be  duped  again  into  a  treach- 
erous truce ;  provided,  therefore,  the 
pacific  overtures  of  the  enemy  were 
rejected,  they  cared  not  what  forma- 
lity was  made  the  plea,  The  man- 
liest w^y  of  answering  such  over- 
tures would  have  been  the  best ;  but 
an  English  ministry  has  to  consider, 
not  merely  whaf  measures  are  best 
in  themselves,  but  what  are  most  de- 
fensible against  their  domestic  enemy, 
the  opposition ;  and  the  constitution 
of  our  cabinet,  whatever  may  be  its 
advantages,  is  little  favourable  to  a  vi- 
gorous and  decided  system  of  policy. 
Among  those  who  consideifed  the 
questipn  of  war  and  peace,  with  re- 
ference only  to  the  mere  nieaning  of 
words,  blind  equally  to  the  cotise- 
quences  of  the  one,  and  the  causes 
of  the  other,  Mr  Roscoe's  pamphlets 
were  eagerly  received,  and  the  au- 
thority of  so  excellent  arid  celebra- 
ted a  man  wa^  triumphantly  quoted 
in  support  of  their  opinion.  But 
these  pamphlets  produced  no  other 
effect;  they  persuaded  no  person; 
BO  talents  could  give  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  strength  to  a  cause  so 
feeble.  There  was,  however,  ano- 
ther ground  taken  by  the  peace- 
p^y :  they  maintained,  that  it  would 
i^Opn  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the 


war ;  that  our  revenue  depended  up* 
on  our  commerce,  and  that  com* 
merce  being  interdicted  as  it  was  by 
the  decrees  of  Buonaparte,  and  our 
own  orders  in  council,  the  very  m^ans 
of  war  must  fail  us.  This  had  a 
startling  sound  to  those  who  did  not 
know,  that,  of  the  eighty  millions  col- 
lected from  the  public  in  the  prece- 
ding year,  the  proportion  yielaed  bjr 
the  customs  was  less  than  a  sixth  part* 
But  if  it  is  easy  to  persuade  the  peo- 
ple of  England  that  the  country  is 
ruined,  they  are  still  more  easily  per- 
suaded to  believe  that  it  is  prosper- 
ous. Ten  years  ago,  the  flourishin|^ 
state  of  commerce  was  the  triumph- 
ant answer  to  all  who  predicted  evil 
from  the  former  war ;  now,  a  book 
was  published  to  shew,  that  our  riches, 
prosperity,  and  power,  ^e  derived 
from  sources  inherent  in  ourselves, 
and  would  not  be  affected  even  though 
our  commerce  were  annihilated ;  and 
this  doctrine,  in  its  turn,  was  eager- 
ly received.  Mr  Spence,  the  author 
of  the  work  in  question,  adopting 
the  principles  of  the  French  econo- 
mists, brought  them  forward  at  a 
time  when  it  suited  the  comfort  of 
the  English  to  believe  them ;  and  his 
arguments  were  repeated  and  en- 
forced by  Cobbett,  ttie  most  popular 
of  our  political  journalists,  wno^  ha- 
ving beep  the  foremost  and  loudest 
bloodhound  in  the  anti-jacobin  pack^ 
had  now  turned  with  the  same  rabid 
ferocity  agajnst  the  very  persons 
whose  hands  he  had  formerly  licked, 
and  who  had  hallooed  him  on.  This 
demagogue,  who,  treating  all  sub- 
jects with  the  same  confidence,  whe- 
ther he  understands  them  or  not, 
dashes  forward,  right  or  wrong,  sel- 
dom failing,  even  when  most  erro- 
neous, to  exhibit  prpqfs  of  a  vigor- 
ous and  fearless  mifid|  eagerly  em* 
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braaed  the  doctrine  of  the  Econo- 
mists, because  it  was  convenient  for 
his  immediate  purpose,  and  agreed 
with  his  rooted  and  rancorous  hatred 
of  America.  These  principles  were 
thus  made  a  common  topic  of  dis- 
course,  and  they  met  with  no  incon- 
siderable success,  because  they  were 
far  more  reasonable  than  the  proposi- 
tion, that  our  strength,  and  power, 
and  safety,  were  built  upon  such  a 
foundation  of  sand.  There  were  also 
matiy  persons  who  considered  a  time- 
ly check  to  the  manufacturing  sys- 
tem, as  salutary  to  the  state,  because 
that  system  was  poisoning  the  health 
and  morals,  and  wasting  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country. 

But  if  there  was  no  cause  of  fear 
in  pursuing  this  inevitable  and  inter- 
minable war,  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  pursued  was  such  as  to  preclude 
all  hope.  Every  administration,  this 
like  the  last,  and  the  last  Uke  that 
before  it,  all  alike  treading  the  same 
sheep-track  of  fatuity,  proceeded 
without  S3rstem ;  setting  sail  before 
the  wind  from  whichever  quarter  it 
clianced  to  blow,  they  steered  a  drift- 
less  course,  being  directed  by  cir- 
cumstances instead  of  directing  them. 
The  saine  tardiness,  the  same  indeci- 
sion,* the  same  half-measures,  the 
same  waste  of  men  and  money  in 
nugatory  expeditions,  characterized 
them  all.  That  they  should  not  have 
made  the  wisdom  of  past  ages  their 
own,  mournful  as  it  is,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  so  little  is  this  attempt- 
ed in  our  routine  of  education,  and 
so  little  leisure  is  left  for  it  in  the  &- 
tigues  of  political  warfare.  But  even 
^om  the  history  of  their  own  times 


they  derived  no  iattruction.  Expe- 
rience  seemed  to  avail  them  nothing. 
At  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  years  so 
pr^nant  with  momentous  events, 
England  was  carrying  on  the  wart 
with  a  better  cause  indeed  (for  whidi 
God  be  praised)  than  at  the  begin* 
ning,  but  still  upon  the  same  short- 
sighted views,  or  rather  with  no  other 
views  than  such  as  the  chance  and 
changes  of  the  hour  presented. 
While  we  were  acting  in  alliance 
with  the  continental  powers,  our  co» 
operation  with  them,  so  ^  as  we  co- 
operated at  all,  was  necessarily  eui- 
ded  by  their  wishes;  the  mignty 
strength  which  we  possess  in  armies 
and  navies  was  never  put  forth ;  and 
the  still  mightier  force  of  principle, 
which,  as  a  free  people,  we  are  en- 
titled to  exert,  never  could  be 
brought  into  action  in  such  co-opera- 
tion. We  were  now  left  to  ourselves, 
not^merely  with  unduninished  power, 
but  with  power  which  had  grown  to 
the  measure  of  the  occasion ;  never 
more  equal  to  the  enemy  than  when 
we  felt  and  acknowledged  him  to  be 
mightiest,  looking  steamly  at  the  dan- 
ger, and  knowing  our  ability  to  meet 
It.  Yet  now,  when  it  became  us  eve- 
rywhere to  appear,  as  in  reality  we 
were,  the  only  supporters  of  morals, 
intellect,  and  freedom,  against  the 
barbarian  who  aims  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  all,  we  were  still  consulting 
the  pleasure  of  corrupt  courts,  in  op- 
position to  the  wishes  and  the  wd- 
fare  of  their  subjects ;  and  to  the  de- 
triment of  our  own  honour  as  well 
as  interest,  still  squandering  our  re- 
sources in  idle  attempts  at  propping 
up  old  governments,    whose  nour 


*  The  capture  of  Copenhagen  is  not  an  exception  j  for,  if  it  were  justifiable  to 
do  so  much,  it  was  folly  not  to  do  more.  Having  provoked  them,  common  sense 
required  that  we  should^  as  far  as  possible,  have  deprived  them  of  all  means  of  an* 
poyingp^ 
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must  come,  and  which  have  already 
cumbered  the  earth  too  long.  Our 
path  of  policy  should  have  been  plain. 
The  struggle  between  the  old  and  new 
despotisms  had  been  long  and  obsti- 
nate ;  that  struggle  was  now  decided ; 
snd  its  event  had  proved  that  the  Cor- 
sicm  was  not  to  be  overthrown  by 
corrupt  courts  and  eiFete  dynasties. 
Kothmg  but  the  force  of  good  prind- 
l^es,  loudly  proclaimed  and  steadily 
pursued,  will  successfully  oppose  a 
•  power  so  gigantic,  founded  upon  evil, 
supported  by  evil,  and  steadily  and 
strenuously  pursuing  evil  as  its  only 
go<?d.  The  continent  was,  indeed,  his 
for  the  present.  But  the  seas  are  ours, 
aad  so  should  the  islands  be;  it  is 


our  business  to  regenerate  Sicity 
and  the  Grecian  isles,  establishing 
every  where  such  free  constitutions, 
as  are  suitable  to  the  habits   and 
wishes  of  thef  people.    Wherever 
we  went,  liberty  and  righteous  laws 
should  go  with  us ;  commerce  and 
prosperity  would  follow  in  their  train. 
The  example  would  readi  the  conti- 
nent; the  namewouldspreadthrough 
Greece,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germa- 
ny ;  so  would  the' war  become,  what  , 
it  is  our  fault  and  folly  that  we  havB 
not,  long  ere  this,  reduced  it  to,  a 
struggle  between  the  principles  of 
good  and  evil;  and  God  would  be 
with  us,  manifesting  himself  in  the 
heart  of  man. 


t  See  the  able  though  ill-digested,  survey  of  Mr  Leckie.  Hip  arguments  in  be- 
half of  this  system  are  unanswerable.  Concerning  Sicily,  Italy,  and  the  Levant,  this 
author  is  thoroughly  well  iioformed}  but  he  goes  beyond  his  latitude  ii^  touching  at 
<^oe. 
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i^eeting  qf  Parliament, — Debates  upon  the  King^s  Speech^  and  upon  the 
Expedition  to  Copenhagen* 


On  the  twenty-first  of  January  par- 
liament was  opened  by  commissiony 
and  the  king's  speech  read.    In  this 
it  was  stated,  that  no  sooner  had 
the  negociations  at  Tilsit  confirmed 
the  inHu^nce  and  controul  of  France 
over  the  powers  of  the  continent, 
than  his  majesty  was  apprized  of  the  ^ 
enemy's  intention  to  combine  those 
powers  in  one  general  confederacy 
against  Great  Britain  ;  that,  for  this 
purpose,  states,  which  had  hitherto 
been  allowed  to  maintain  or  purchase 
tiieir  neutrality,  were  to  be  forced 
into  hostility  against  us,  and  the  whole 
naval  force  of  Europe,  the  fleets  of 
Portugal  and  Denmark  in  particu- 
lar, brought  to  act  against  oifFerent 
pomts  of  these  dominions.   To  place 
those  fleets  out  of  the  power  of  such 
a  confederacy,  became,  therefore, 
the  indispensable  duty  of  the  king. 
In  the  execution  of  this  duty  it  was 
with  the  deepest  reluctance  that  he 
found  himself  compelled,  after  his 
earnest  endeavours  to  open  a  nego- 
ciation  with  the  Danish  government 
had  failed,  to  resort  to  the  extremi- 
ty of  force.     But  he  had  the  great- 
est satisfaction  in  congratulating  his 
parliament  upon  the  success  of  this 
painful  though    necessary  service. 
The  course  pursued  towards  Portu- 
gal was  happily  of  a  nature  more 
congenial  to  his  feelings.    The  time- 
ly and  vmreserved  conunuQication  by 


the  court  of  Lisbon  of  the  demands 
and  designs  of  France,  confirmed 
the  truth  of  the  advices  which  were 
received  from  other  quarters.  The 
fleet  of  Portugal  was  rescued  from 
France,  and  was  then  employed  m 
conveying  to  its  American  domi- 
nions the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  the 
Portugueze  monardiy.  His  majes- 
ty implored  the  protection  of  Di- 
vine Providence  upon  that  enter- 
prise, rejoicing  in  the  preservation 
of  a  power  so  long  the  friend  and 
ally  of  Great'  Britain,  and  in  the 
prospect  of  its  establishment  in  the 
new  world,  with  augmented  strength 
and  splendour.  The  speech  proceed- 
ed to  state  the  hostile  measures  whLdi 
had  been  taken  by  our  late  allies 
the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria^ 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  measures 
for  which  a  statement  of  imaginary 
wrongs  and  grievances  had  been 
made  the  plea  by  the  former  power^ 
but  for  which  the  two  latter  had  al- 
leged no  pretence  of  justification 
whatsoever,  nor  eyen  assigned  any 
distinct  cause.  That  our  attempts  to 
make  peace  with  Turkey  had  been 
frustrated.  That  the  King  of  Sweden 
remained  firm  to  his  dliance;  his 
majesty,  therefore,  entertained  no 
doubt,  that  his  parliament  would  feel 
with  him,  the  sacredness  of  the  duty 
imposed  upon  him,  by  the  firmness 
and  fidelity  of  this  ally,  and  would 
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concur  in  enabling  him  to  discharge 
it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  country. 
That  the  treaty  of  amity,  commerce, 
and  navigation  with  the  United  States 
of  America,  which  was  concluded 
mnd  si^ed  by  commissioners,  duly 
authorized  for  that  purpose,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year  1806,  had  not 
taken  effect,  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  ot'the  president  to  ratify  that 
instrument.  That,  for  an  unautho- 
rized act  of  force  committed  against 
an  American  ship  of  war,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  offer  immediate  and  spon- 
taneous reparation ;  but  an  attempt 
had  been  made  by  the  American  go- 
vernment to  connect^with  the  ques- 
tion which  had  arisen  out  of  that 
ciixurastance,  pretensions  inconsist- 
ent with  the  maritime  rights  of  Great 
Britain;  and  such  pretensions  he  was 
determined  never  to  admit.  Never- 
theless, he  hoped  that  the  American 
government  would  be  actuated  by  the 
same  desire  to  preserve  the  relations 
of  peace  and  friendship  between  the 
two  countries,  .which  had  ever  influ- 
enced his  conduct,  and  that  any  dif- 
ficulties in  the  discussion  then  de- 
pending might  be  effectually  remo- 
ved. It  stated,  farther,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decree  by  which  France 
declared  the  whole  of  his  majesty's 
dominions  to  be  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, and  subjected  to  iseizure  and 
confiscation  the  produce  and  manu- 
fectures  of  his  kmgdom,  he  had  re- 
sorted, in  the  first  instance,  to  a  mea- 
sure of  mitigated  retaliation ;  but 
that,  this  measure  having  proved  in- 
effectual for  its  object,  he  had  found 
It  necessary  to  adopt  others  of  greater 
rigour,  which  required  the  aid  of 
parliament  to  give  them  complete 
ind  effectual  operation.  The  re-^ 
sources  of  the  country  continued  to^. 
be  80  abundant  during  the  last  year, 

1 


as  to  have  produced,  both  from  the 
temporary  and  permanent  revenue, 
a  receipt  Considerably  larger  than 
that  of  the  year  preceding ;  he  con- 
fidently hoped,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  found  possible  to  raise  the 
necessary  supplies  for  the  present, 
without  any  material  addition  to  the 
public  burdens.  It  concluded  by  af- 
firming, that,  if  ever  there  was  a  just 
and  national  wai-,  it  is  that  which  his 
majesty  is  now  compelled  to  prose- ' 
cute.  This  war  is,  in  its  principle, 
purely  defensive  ;  his  majesty  look» 
but  to  the  attainment  of  a  secure 
and  honourable  peace ;  but  such  a 
peace  can  only  be  negociated  iu>on 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  The 
eyes  of  Europe,  and  of  thp  tvorld, 
are  fixed  on  the  British  parliament ; 
if  that  parliam'ent  displayed  the  cha- 
racteristic spirit  of  the  British  nation^ 
and  faced,  imappalled,  the  unnatural 
combiilation  which  was  gathered  a- 
round,  it  was  the  king's  Srm  persua- 
sion, that,  under  the  blessing  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  the  struggle  would 
prove  ultimately  sucoessfiS  and  glo- 
rious. 

The  Earl  of  Galloway,  in  movingf' 
an  address,  according  to  customary- 
form,  touched  upon  sl\  the  topics  o€ 
the  speech.  The  capture  of  Copenr 
hagen,  he  said,  verified  all  that  go- 
vernment had  foreseen ;  an  arsenal 
was  found  there  over-supplied  witk 
every  material  of  equipment,  maga- 
zines replete  with  stores,  which  were 
ascertained  to  have  been  purchased 
by  the  agents  of  France,  and  it  was 
evident,  from  proofs  which  no  sea- 
man could  mistake,  that  the  fleet 
was  on  the  eve  of  being  fitted  out* 
Concerning  Russia,  he  hoped  some 
good  would  be  extracted  out  of  evil^^ 
and  that  we  should  become  indepen- 
dent of  her  for  ever  If  the  legislature 
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would  grant  a  liberal  bounty  tp  en- 
courage the  cuhiyation  of  hemp  and 
dax,  both  at  home,  and  in  the  British 
Colonies,  out*  quarrel  with  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander  would,  indeed,  be  be- 
neficial to  us.    Tlie  opinion  whidi  he 
expressed  concerning  America,  dif- 
fered, in  some  degree,  from  that  of 
tbe  ministry,  and  it  came  with  weight 
from  him  as  a  naval  officer.     It  was 
hot,  he  said,  his  intention,  to  dispute 
the  principle  of  respect  which  is  due 
to  national  ships  of  war,  as  applica- 
ble to  the  govternment  and  nations 
of  Europe,  but,  as  merited  by  Ame- 
Hca,  he  was  inclined  to  thmk,  that. 
If  all  the  details  of  that  transaction 
♦rere  before  the  house,  thehr  iord- 
^ips  themselv^es  would  question  it. 
He  was,  however,  happy  to  learn, 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  mi* 
histers  to  concede  one  point  more  to 
that  Dliberal  and  prejudiced  people. 
A  stand  must  be  made  somewhere, 
dnd  where  can  it  be  made  better  than 
in  defence  of  our  seameh  and  our 
trade,  which  they  unequivocally  dc- 
inand? 

'  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  moved,  as 
an  amendment  to  the  address,  that 
jEdl  that  part  of  it  ^hich  .^proved 
Hie  expedition  to  Denmark  should 
be  (AnitteJ.  He  did  not  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  he  m^ant  to  coh- 
d^n  the  expedition ;  for,  if  he  were 
'treflinformedconcerningit,hemight, 

i)erhaps,  approve  it  himself  as  warm- 
y  as  any  man:  but,  ^omong  the  ga- 
pers which  were  ordered  to  be  laid 
before  parliament,  there  was  not  a 
single  document  upon  this  subject. 
ft  was  ihferred.from  the  tenor  of 
this  speech,  that  the  Princse  of 
Wales  and  his  friends  were  not  dis- 
posed to  censure  the  Condutt  of  mi- 
nisters on  this  occasion.  On  th6 
dther  hand,  it  was  supposed,  that  th6 


king  had  given  a  reluctant  consent 
to  the  attack  upon  Copenhagen,  be- 
cause Lord  Sidmouth  totally  con- 
demned it.  His  arguments  were, 
that  Denmark  had  given  no  indica- 
tions of  a  hostile  disposition  towards 
this  country.  At  the  time  our  fleet 
entered  the  Baltic  the  Danish  army 
was  in  Holstein,  prepared  to  resist 
the  t'rench,  or  any  otner  power  that 
should  attempt  to  violate  their  neu- 
trality. When  did  this  perfect  un- 
derstanding between  Denmark  and 
France  take  place  ?  TTie  definitive 
treaty  between  France  and  Russia 
was  signed  on  the  8th  of  July,  and 
Lord  Gambier  entered  the  Baltic  ot^ 
the  3d  of  August.  Therefore  it  was 
hot  possible  that  ministers  could  have 
acted  unon  any  information  which 
they  had  obtained  of  the  secret  en- 

fagements  entered  into  between 
Vance  and  Russia.  To  justify  the 
attack  upon  Copenhagen,  it  ought 
to  have  been  proved,  that  the  dan- 
ger was  a  danger  of  gre'at  magni- 
tude, and  such  as  could  not  be  ward- 
ed off  by  other  means  ;  for,  certain- 
ly, the  calamity  inflicted  was  no^ 
proportioned  to  the  calamity  appre- 
nended.  If -Holstein  had  been  oc- 
tnpied  by  the  French,  still  Zealand 
was  not  at  their  mercy ;  nothing  but 
slich  a  frost  as  would  render  the 
Great  Belt  passable  for  an  army 
eould  have  endangered  it ;  but,  sup- 
posing the  French  had  got  there, 
and  obtained  possession  of  th«  Da- 
nish fleet,  he  would  not  so  derogate 
From  the  valour,  the  activity,  and 
the  exalted  character  of  the  British 
'navy,  as  to  admit,  for  one  moment, 
that  any  well-grounded  apprehen- 
sions were  to  be  entertained  from 
the  addition  of  sixteen  sail  of  Ihd 
iihe  to  the  maritime  strength  of  the 
enertiy.    Still|  he  trusted,  minister^ 
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would  yet  be  able  to  lay  such  docu- 
ments befbre  the  house,  as  would, 
lustify  an  enterprise  which  so  deep-  , 
ly  involved  the  honour  and  charac- 
ter of  the  nation.  Upon  the  other 
topics  of  the  speech,  and  the  address. 
Lord  SidmoiUh  coincided  with  Yni- 
nistry.  The  emigration  of  the  court 
of  Lisbon,  he  said>  was  a  measure 
which  reflected  immortal  honour  up- 
on the  Prince  of  Brazil,  andpromised 
the  ^eatest  advanteges  to  England, 
not  immediately,  indeed,  but  ulti- 
mately. We  had  done  wisely  to- 
wards America  in  not  insisting  on 
the  right  to  search  ships  of  war,  for 
our  restrictive  policy  snould  be  com- 
toensurate  to  the  exigency  of  the 
case.  He  then  adverted  to  the  peti- 
tions for  peace,  and  justly  censured 
them,  saying,  there  was  no  ground  for 
doubting  the  disposition  of  ministers 
to  make  peace  when  it  could  be  done 
with  security  and  honour  to  the  coun- 
try. The  way  to  restore  peace  was 
to  adopt  a  plan  of  expenditure  that 
should  enable  us  to  carry  on  the 
war,  mid  to  convince  the  enemy 
that^his  plan  of  ruining  our  finances 
was  hopeless ;  but  it  was  in  vain  to 
look  for  a  secure  peace,  unlesi^  a  mi- 
litary system  should  be  adopted  which 
should  be  available  at  all  times. 

Lord  Grenville  entered  into  a 
wider  field  of  discussion.  It  was  trur 
ly  asserted,  he  said,  in  the  speech, 
tliat  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
world,  were  fixed  upon  the  British 
parliament.  There  is  on  the  conti- 
»ent  a  great  reliance  on  the  integri- 
ty and  on  the  justice  of  the  British 
parliament ;  th^y  look  with  anxiety 
for  its  decision  upon  the  motives,  and 
the  policy  of  the  expedition  against 
Denmark.  It  has  £uready  made  an 
impression  throughout  the  continent 
umvourable  to  uiis  country.  How 
much  greater  would  that  impressioij 


be,  if  parliament  gave  its  declsiocr^ 
approving  that  expedition,  and  stilt 
more,  if  it  approved  it  without  any 
evidence  or  information  upon  the 
subject?  In  his  majesty's  declara- 
tion respecting  that  si^ject,  secretar- 
tides  were  stated  to  exist  in  the  trea- 
ty of  Tilsit,  proving  a  determination 
to  form  a  hostile  ccHifederacy  against 
this  country,  of  which  Denmark  was 
to  make  a  part.  In  the  declaration 
respecting  Russia  we  were  told,  not 
of  secret  articles,  but  of  arrange- 
ments made  at  Tilsit,  and  now  in  the 
king^s  speech  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  were  mentioned.  Thus 
had  the  grounds  been  shifted  upon 
which  the  expedition  was  justined, 
and  thus  had  the  assertion  which  was 
to  prove  its  necessity  been  first  weak- 
ened, and  finally  abandoned.  It  was 
indeed  laid  down,  by  the  most  ap- 
proved writers  on  the  law  of  nations, 
that,  where  you  have  certain  evidence 
of  the  intention  of  an  enemy  to  seize 
upon  the  territory,  vessels,"  or  pro- 
perty of  a  heutral,  such  neutral  be-  ' 
mg  incapable  of  resisting,  and  there- 
by to  place  you  in  imminent  danger^ 
you  have  a  right  to  seize  them  your- 
self, for  your  own  safety;  but  the 
same  writers  state  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences which  would  result  froni 
the  application  of  such  a  doctrine^ 
unless  the  imperative  circumstance^ 
were  accurately  defined ;  the  intenr 
tion  of  the  enemy,  the  danger  to 
yourself,  and  the  incapability  of  the 
neutral,  ouglU  all  to  be  clearly  estar 
bllshed.  Tlie  intention  on  the  part 
of  France  he  admitted,  but  how,  he 
asked,  did  that  bear  upon  the  point? 
and  how,  even  if  Denmark  had  be- 
come a  party  to  a  treaty  against  this 
country,  could  that  be  a  justificatioa 
for  seizing  her  fleet  and  her  territo- 
ries ?  After  showing,  in  what  respect, 
the  proof  of  the  other  points  wa&  de- 
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feetive,  lie  laniented  that  the  speech 
should  be  so  worded  as  to  tend  to 
induce  a  belief  that  peace  would  be 
rejected;  and  though  he  censured 
the  petitioners^  he  censured  minis- 
ters also,  for  assertihg^thatwe  should 
not  enter  into  a  negociation^  unless 
the  basis  were  previously  stated^  and 
that  we  should  not  avail  ourselves  of 
the  mediation  of  any  power  suspect- 
ed of  partiality  to  the  enemy.  As  to 
Portugal)  it  appeared  to  him,  he  said, 
that  ministers  had  appreciated  the 
subject  very  erroneouslyindeed.  We 
had  lost  Lisbon  and  Porto^  two  of 
the  most  important  ports  for  us  on 
the  whole  coast  of  the  continent; 
and  what  had  we  gained  ?  The  in- 
creased culture  of  Brazil,  far  from 
being  of  service,  would  be  injurious 
to  us;  and  he  could  not  conceive 
how  the  emiffration  of  the  court  of 
Portugal  to  mat  territory  could  ex- 
tend the  market  for  our  goods,  which 
it  had  already  aSbrded  us.  So  far 
as  that  emigration  evinced  any  friend- 
ship for  us,  or  presented  a  contrast 
to  the  conduct  of  other  powers,  it 
certainly  formed  a  grateful  subject 
for  the  contemplation  of  mankind. 
But  as  to  the  commercial  and  poli- 
tical advantages  to  be  derived  from 
it,  he  could  not  consent  to  delude 
his  countrymen  by  holding  out  such 
hopes,  and  he  was  rather  of  opinion 
with  the  French,  that  the  transfer  of 
the  Portugueze  government  to  Bra- 
zil, would  be  more  advantageous  to 
France  than  to  England. 

So  many  points  of  much  greater 
parliamentary,  party,  and  immediate 
mterest  were  discussed  in  this  debate, 
that  what  Lord  Grenville  asserted 
respecting  Brazil  was  left  unanswer- 
ed. Hitherto  we  had  had  no  direct 
trade  with  that  country ;  every  thing 
went  through  Lisbon,  and  when  it 
reached  Brazil,  was  clogged  with  hea- 

VOL.  I.  PART,  h 


vy  duties,  and  the  charges  of  a  se* 
cond  freight  Hitherto  the  court  of 
Lisbon  had  acted  towards  its  colo- 
nies upon  a  jealous  system  of  policy* 
fearful  of  their  growing  strength,  and 
anxious  to  keep  them  m  dependence. 
Now  that  St  Sebastian  was  become 
the  capital  of  the  Braganzas,  this 
feeble  system  was  at  an  end,  andthd 
strong  of  the  colony  became  the 
security  of  the  sovereign.  Thus, 
then,  the  removal  of  the  court  ne- 
cessarily tended  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  commerce,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  English  goods  would  be 
increased  in  proportion  as  they  could 
be  afforded  cheaper.  Lord  Sidmouth 
had  rightly  observed,  that  this  re- 
moval womd  ultimately  produce  the 
^eatest  advantages  to  England,  not 
immediately, — it  was  easily  to  before- 
seen  that  the  greediness  of  our  spe- 
ctilators  would  overstock  the  market, 
and  make  the  trade  a  losing  one  for 
a  time;  so  far,  therefore.  Lord 
Grenville  said  wisely,  when  he  de- 
clared, that  he  would  not  delude  the 
people  with  flattering  hopes ;  but,  in 
thinlcinff  it  probable  that  France 
would  derive  more  benefit  from  this 
great  event  than  England,  he  ad- 
vanced a  paradox  which  he  did  not 
attempt  to  support ;  and,  in  affirming 
that  the  increased  prosperity  of  Bra- 
zil would  be  injurious  to  us,  he  be- 
trayed a  predilection  for  what  are 
called  "  truly  British  interests,"  the 
basis  of  a  pitiful  system,  equally 
selfish  and  snort-sighted. 

Lord  Grenville  proceeded  to  the 
aflfeirs  of  America.  A  war  with  A- 
merica,  he  said,  would  be  the  great- 
est ^additional  calamity  for  us,  and 
the  greatest  advantage  for  France. 
Ministers  had  studiously  separated 
the  two  questions  which  were  in  dis- 
pute, the  attack  upon  the  Chesapeake 
mid  the  Orders  in  Council:  but  tho8(» 
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questions  could  not  be  separated  in 
America,  nor  could  they  be  separa- 
ted in  discussion  here.  When  all 
the  papers,  relative  to  these  orders, 
were  laid  before  the  house,  it  would 
then  be  for  them  to  enquire  whether 
his  majesty^s  government  could  con- 
stitutionally enact  such  prohibitions. 
He  maintained,  that  they  had  actual- 
ly violated  an  article  of  magna-char- 
'  ta.  America  had  received  the  most 
satisfactory  assurances  from  France, 
that  its  blockading  decree  would  not 
be  acted  upon  agamst  American  ship- 
ping ;  in  point  of  fact  it  never  was 
acted  upon,  he  did  not  think  that 
France  ever  intended  to  act  upon  it; 
he  believed  that,  and  all  other  decrees 
of  the  same  character,  were  but  mere 
experiments  upon  the  wisdom  and 
discretion  of  the  British  government, 
cxperimentswhich,unfortunatelyJbad 
been  but  too  successful.  The  French 
decrees  must  have  been  a  mere  dead 
letter,  except  in  their  own  ports,  and 
could  have  availed  nothing,  if  mi- 
nisters had  acted  prudently ;  but,  by 
their  precipitance,  they  had  placed 
this  country,  with  regard  to  America, 
in  that  state  in  which  France  otherwise 
wouldhave  stood ;  for  though  the  sys- 
tem of  restriction  originated  with  our 
enemy,  we  had  so  adopted  it  as  to  ap- 

Eropriate  the  odium  to  ourselves. — 
a  concluding  his  speech,  he  prest 
upon  the  house,  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediate enquiry  into  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, witli  a  view  to  the  adoption  of 
measures  calculated  to  conciliate  the 
population  of  that  country.  The  prin- 
cipal points /to  which  he  would  direct 
the  attention  of  the  house,  upon  this 
subject,  were  familiar  to  their  lord- 
ships, and  he  conjured  his  majesty's 
ministers  to  use  their  utmost  endea- 
vours to  remove  every  obstruction 
to  the  attainment  of  tnose  objects ; 
for,  compared  to  the  question  of  Ire* 


land,  every  other  subject  which  call- 
ed for  their  attention,  every  topic 
that  had  been  alluded  to  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  was  trifling,  and  was, 
in  fact,  little  else  than  driving  nails 
into  the  sheathing  of  a  ship,  while 
her  main  timbers  were  on  the  point  of 
starting. 

Lord  Hawkesbury's  reply  related 
chiefly  to  Denmark.  Evidence,  he 
said,  was  required  of  the  secret  en- 
gagements, m  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  io 
employ  the  navies  of  Denmark  and 
Portugal  against  this  country;  but 
that  evidence  was  of  a  description 
which  could  not  possibly  be  produ- 
ced :  for,  were  government  to  com- 
municate private  information,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  all  confidence ; 
and,  at  this  time,  when  Europe  was 
under  the  controul  of  France,  the 
lives  of  individuals,  friendly  to  this 
country,  would  inevitably  fall  a  sa- 
crifice. But  even  the  papers  publish- 
ed by  the  French  government  did 
not  contradict  the  assertion,  and  there 
were  facts  which  corroborated  it.  It 
was  corroborated  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Portugueze  government,  to 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Continent  against 
England,  and  to  unite  their  fleet 
with  that  of  Spain,  of  France,  and  of 
Denmark-— to  make  a  general  attack 
upon  this  island.  It  was  corrobora- 
ted by  the  testimony  of  different  per- 
sons m  Ireland,  where  it  was  promis- 
ed, that  these  combined  fleets  would 
make  a  descent,  both  there  and  upon 
England;  and  the  time  when  this  de- 
sign was  to  be  attempted  was  announ- 
ced to  the  disaffected.  The  intention 
of  Denmark  could  not  be  doubted. 
He  lamented  the  uncalled-for  men- 
tion of  the  state  of  Ireland.  The  con- 
cessions alluded  to  could  hot  now  be 
thought  of.  Indeed,  even  if  these 
concessions  were  made,  still  greater 
11 
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tttes  woidd  be  called  for,  and  there 
Would  be  no  end  to  sudi  demands^ 
He  had  made  it  his  business  to  trace 
the  evil  in  Ireland  to  its  remotest 
soorce,  and  he  was  convinced  that 
those  concessions  would  not  quiet 
the  peq>le  of  that  country  for  a  sin^ 
gie  month. — ^The  address  was  of 
eoutse  carried.  A  protest  was  en- 
tered against  it  by  the  Dukes  of 
Gloucester  and  Norfolk,  Lords  Moira, 
Lauderdale,  Grey,  Holland,  and  Sid- 
raon(^,  because  no  proof  of  hostile 
intention,  on  the  part  of  Denmark, 
had  been^produced ;  to  which  Lord 
ErsUne  added  other  reasons,  at  con- 
siderable length.  The  strength  of  the 
objection  lay  in  tliis,  that  the  Danish 
expedition  was  a  most  manifest  depar- 
ture from  that  system  of  moral  po- 
licy and  justice  on  which  we  had  ni- 
therto  professed  to  act :  that,  if  ithad 
been  certain  that  the  French  would 
seize  the  fleet  of  Denmark  against 
her  consent,  the  iniquity  of  that  act 
ought,  in  sound  policy,  mdependent- 
ly  of  all  considerations  of  justice,  to 
have  been  left  to  the  Fr«ich  govern- 
ment to  perpetrate,  because  the  car- 
cases of  the  ships  would  have  been 
the  <ndy  fruits .  of  an  action  of  the 
deepest  ab'ocity.  But  in  taking  this 
part  upon  herself.  Great  Britain  had 
lost  her  moral  station  in  the  world. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  of  the  same  character.  In 
defending  the  expedition  to  Copen- 
hagen, it  was  asserted,  that  in  no 
o&er  warlike  enterprise  had  so  much 
entreaty  been  resorted  to  before  suc- 
cess, Bm,  so  much  forbearance  mani- 
fested after  it.  What  ministers  had 
planned  with  decision,  they  carried 
mto  e£fectwith  a  force  which  could 
leare  the  Danes  no  hope  of  triumph- 
ing in  a  contest ;  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Danish^  government  was  no  more 
to  be  justified  for  sacrfficing  so  many 


lives  in  a  hopeless  resistance,  thaa 
the  heroism  of  their  prince  was  to  be 
admired,  who,  himseUT,  escaping  from 
the  dangers  with  which  he  was  envi- 
roned, coolly  devoted  his  capital  to 
destruction,  and  its  inhabitants  to 
slaughter.  The  principle  of  the  mea« 
sures  adopted  by  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters, on  this  occasion,  was  the  broad 
prmciple  of  retaliation  and  self-de- 
fence. We  were  justified  in  acting 
upon  probabilities,  because  that  doc* 
trine  was  consonant  with  the  law  of 
nations, — ^if  any  public  law  had  sur- 
vived the  subjugation  of  the  powers 
of  the  Continent,  or  if  there  was  now 
any  rule  for  the  conduct  of  nations 
to  be  found  in  Europe,  except  that 
of  the  Napoleon  code.  The  principle 
was  fully  justified  by  Vattel ;  it  was  a 
doctrine  laid  down  by  that  writer^ 
that,  when  the  security  of  a  nation 
was  threatened,  its  government  should 
act  uponreason^le  presumption ;  and 
he  asserted,  that  too  scrupidous  an 
attention  to  justice,  in  times  of  dan^ 
ger,  paved  the  way  for  slavery.  But 
papers  were  demanded  to  prove  that 
ministers  had  acted  upon  good  infor- 
mation. Was  this  the  moment  when 
such  documents  were  to  be  called 
for?  Was  it  possible,  said  Mr  Can- 
ning, at  a  time,  when  there  was  no 
capital  on  the  Continent  where  the 
power  of  Buonaparte  could  not  drag 
the  offender  against  him  to  execu- 
tion ;  when  there  was  no  British  ac- 
credited agent  in  any  countiy  of  Eu- 
rope, was  it  possible  that  such  a  time 
should  be  fixed  on  for  divulging  the 
sources  of  secret  intelligence?  Was 
this  country  to  say  to  the  agents  who 
served  it  firom  fidelity,  or  firom  less 
worthy  motives,  "  you  shall  serve  us 
but  once,  and  your  life  shall  be  the 
forfeit!^  The  arrangements  at  Tilsit, 
and  the  measures  that  ensued,  with* 
out  any  document,  ju3tified  the  rneii-^ 
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•ures  of  government.  A  communica- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  secret  ar- 
ticles they  hady  and  that  from  the 
most  unquestionable  authority.  The 
conduct  of  France  had  annihilated 
every  thing  in  the  world  like  neutra- 
lity :  there  existed  but  two  powers, 
the  enemy's  and  our  own.  In  the  mo- 
ral character  of  our  government,  and 
•f  our  people,  in  the  wisdom  and  en- 
ergy 01  the  one,  in  the  bravery  and 
unanimity  of  the  other,  we  possessed 
complete  assurance  of  success  in  the 
contest  in  which  we  were  engaged. 
We  had  ample  means  of  carrying  on 
war.  In  our  navy  we  had  not  only 
the  most  efficient  defence,  but  a 
greater  power  of  active  hostility, 
Sian  pernaps  we  were  yet  ourselves 
aware  of.  By  directing  our  naval  force 
in  every  possible  direction,  we  might 
shew  the  enemy  that  a  predominant 
navy  gives  a  power  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  of  a  conquering  army;  we 
might  controul  the  haughty  mind  of 
the  ruler  of  France,  and  inspire  him 
with  that  respect  for  this  country, 
which,  alone,  would  insure  perma- 
nent tranquillity.,  Peace,  at  present, 
could  be  nothing  more  than  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities;  no  formal  act 
of  government  could  root  out  ran- 
cour, and  stifle  jealousy ;  if  w&  did  re- 
turn the  sword,  our  hand  ioaust  never 
quit  the  hilt. 

On  the  othet  hand,  it  was  msun- 
tained,  that,  to  attack  a  neutral  coun- 
try, was,  jpnma/&cie,  unjustifiable,and 
proof  of  its  necessity  must  be  produ- 
ced before  the  action  could  be  sanc- 
.tioned.  The  determination  of  France 
to  qompel  the  Danes  to  join  a  confe- 
deracy against  this  country,  could 
not  justify  our  government  in  attack- 
ing the  capital,  and  seizing  the  fleet 
of  Denmark,  without  knowing  whe- 
ther or  not  she  would  agree  to  join 
that  confederacy.    We  had  gained 


fifteen  or  sixteen  hulks,  btri  had  ext  , 
cited  an  inextinguishable  hatred  in 
the  breasts  of  the  Danes,  and  given 
the  whole  maritime  population  of 
that  country  to  France.  It  was  ur- 
ged, that  the  attack  was  made  in 
order  to  prevent  Denmark  from  join- 
ing France :  but  it  had  i^ut  us  out 
from  that  country,  and  thrown  its 
whole  resources  into  the  hands  of 
France.  We  have  got  the  ships,  but 
they  have  got  Uie  men— ^we  have  got 
the  body,  and  our  enemy  the  soul,  of 
the  Danish  navy.  There  might  be 
circumstances,  said  Mr  Windham^ 
which  would,  strictly  speaking,  give 
you  a  right  to  do  what  you  have 
done,  which,  yet,  would  be  very  far 
from  rendering  such  a  step  either 
prudent  or  advisable.  Whatever  be- 
came of  the  question  of  right,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing,  that 
the  measure  was  wholly  unwise  aad 
impolitic :  and,  could  it  be  proved  to 
a  qertainty,  that  if  the  fle^t  and  stores 
had  not  been  seized  as  they  were, 
they  would  inevitably  and  speedily 
have  Mien  into  the  hands  of  Buona- 
parte, still  he  would  sa^f,  rather  let 
nim  have  them  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  must  have  taken  themt 
than  us,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  have  taken  them.  Time  would 
come  when  the  stores  would  be  eaten 
up,  the  ships  be  worn  out  and  lost, 
and  new  stores  and  new  sliips  have 
been  supplied  in  their  room,  to  the 
arsenals  and  dock-yards  of  Denmark^ 
and  when  the  English  govermneni 
would  be  lefl,  only  with  the  shame 
of  what  it  had  done,  and  the  serious 
and  lasting  consequences  which  that 
shame  would  bring  along  with  it.  We 
had  acted,  upon  Siis  occasion,  from 
the  impulse  of  a  principle,  often  on^ 
of  the  most  improvident  and  short- 
sighted, namely,  that  of  fear ;  and 
had  looked  only  to  our  temporarjr 
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mA  partial,  instead  of  our  general 
and  permanent  interest.  Nothing 
could  he  more  transitory  than  the 
advantf^es  that  we  had  gained ;  no- 
thing more  durable  than  the  evils  at 
the  price  of  which  these  advantages 
had  been  purchased.  Never  more 
were  we  to  look  to  the  Danes  for  any 
tlung  but  the  most  deep-rooted  ill- 
will,  the  most  inflamed  and  bitter 
enmity.  What  was  of  still  more  con- 
sequence than  even  the  friendship  or 
enmity  of  any  people,  however  pow- 
erful, we  should  have  lost  the  fair 
fime  and  character  of  the  country. 

It  had  been  said  by  the  supporters 
of  the  measure,  that  we  had  forborne 
too  long,  and  had  too  long  been  pa- 
tient of  the  flagitious  conduct  of 
France  to  other  countries.  Had  this 
country,  which  had  so  long  been 
calling  upon  the  living  God  in  de- 
fence of  morality  and  social  order, 
now,  at  length,  found  out  that  its 
conduct  was  vinronff,  and  that  Buona- 
parte, who  bad  afi  that  time  been 
worshipping  Baal,  was  right  ?  We 
have  thus  put  it  into  the  mouth  of 
every  Frenchman  to  retort  upon  us 
the  charge  of  all  those  enormities 
with  which  we  have  accused  France. 
We  have  been  imitating  the  very 
conduct  of  the  enemy,  which,  hi- 
therto, it  had  been  our  constant  and 
just  object  to  expose  and  decrv ;  and 
our  imitation,  too,  was  just  of  a  sort 
to  give  us  a  full  share  in  the  disgrace, 
without  anjr  share  in  the  benefit. 

Respecting  peace,  the  opposition 
seemed  to  be  less  unanimous.  Lord 
8idmouth's  party  did  not  touch  upon 
it.  Mr  Ponsonby  said,  that,  though 
the  first  object  of  any  statesman  in 
the  country  ought  to  be  to  procure 
peace,  he  nop^  that  we  should  ne- 
ver, in  any  negodation^  tamely  listen 
to  the  demands  of  the  enemy..  He 

was  fully  aw^re  how  much  it  became 


us,  at  this  particular  time,  to  stand 
firmly  on  the  high  ground  to  which  we 
were  entitled,  by  our  honour,  by  our 
dignity,  by  our  resources.  If  Eng- 
land stooped  her  head  before  France, 
she  would  never  raise  it  again^— Mr 
Whitbread,  on  the  contrary,  true  to  a 
system,  which,  if  it  ever  should  un« 
happily  be  pursued,  would  destroy  the 
spint,  the  honour,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  Great  Britain,  declared  that, 
in  his  opinion,  peace  was  necessary  to 
the  salvation  of  the  country.  He 
added,  indeed,  that  he  would  rather 
the  country  should  perish  than  sub- 
mit to  a  dishonourable  peace;  but 
this  qualifying  sentence  was  soon 
done  away,  when  he  asked,  whether, 
in  spite  of  our  prosperity  and  our  re* 
sources,  an  indefinite  war  would  not 
be  ruin?  We  hadfought  fifteen  years, 
he  said,  against  France,  and  reduced 
all  the  powers  of  Europe,  except 
Sweden,  to  a  state  of  subserviency 
to  France,  to  a  power  the  greatest 
the  world  ever  saw,  and  governed  by 
an  individual,  as  able  to  wield  that 
power  as  any  person  the  world  ever 
produced.  He  beeped  to  deprecate 
the  use  of  contumelious  language  to- 
wards a  power  with  which  we  must 
sooner  qr  later  negociate. — ^Mr  She* 
ridan  also  was  sorry  to  observe,  that 
every  day  brought  forth  some  new 
accusation  against  Buonaparte,  as  aa 
usurper,  a.tyrant,  a  murderer,  a  plun- 
derer, and  every  thing  atrocious  and 
abominable.  He  was  sure  that  the 
editors  of  our  public  prints  would  not 
persevere  in  such  abuse,  if  they  were 
not  encouraged  to  it,  for  they  were 
sensible  men.  Buonaparte  acted  with 
humanity  towards  the  enemies  who 
had  lost  the  power  of  doing  him  in^ 
jury,  and  he  might  plead,  in  the  jea-i 
lousy,  hatred,  and  assassinating  sjpi- 
rit  of  his  enemies^  aa  excuse  for  f  * 
iKrocitiedt 
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The  subject  wias  renewed 
Jan.  22.  the  following  night  in  the 
commons,  when  the  report 
of  the  committee,  to  whom  the  ad- 
dress had  been  referred,  was  brought 
up.   The  [)oint  of  time  was  pressed 
upon  the  ministnr,  to  show  that  their 
measures  must  have  been  resolved 
upon,before  they  could  possibly  have 
known  that  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was 
signed.  In  answer  to  this  it  was  aver- 
red, that  they  were  previously  inform- 
ed of  the  substance  of  the  secret  arti- 
cles, and  that  the  armament  was  then 
equipping  for  a  different  object,  when 
this  secret  intelligence  made  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  itagainstCopenhagen. 
Respecting  me  call  for  documents, 
Mr  lorke  declared  it  to  be  his  con- 
scientious opinion,  that  more  incon- 
venience had  arisen  to  this  country 
firom  improvident  grants  of  informa- 
tion, and  from  the  government  be- 
ing so  urgently  pressed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  papers,  than  from  any 
other  cause.    He  was  old  enough, 
he  said,  to  remember  the  Ameri- 
<:an  war,  and  he  could  state,  from 
opportunities  which  he  had  of  per- 
sonally knowing  the  fact,  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  production  of 
papers  relative  to  the  sailing  of  the 
Toulon  fleet,  on  the  motion  of  Mr 
Fox,  the  French  had  been  enabled 
to  cut  off  a  source  of  intelligence 
which  this  country  had  possessed  in 
Holland  since  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne.    Was  there  not  enough  on 
the  face  of  such  papers,  to  give  the 
enemy  means  of  tracing  the  source 
from  whence  they  came  ?   In  truth, 


the  danger  and  folly  of  dividging 
foreign  correspondence  must  have 
been  clearly  perceived  by  all  men, 
who  did  not  suffer  the  fedings  of 
party  to  stifle  all  other  considera- 
tions.   The  present  opposition  had, 
with  great  truth,  as  well  as  bitter- 
ness, complained  of  their  predeces^ 
sors  for  a  mischievous  publication  of 
this  kind,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
done  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing 
those  who  supplanted  them.    In  the 
present  case,  it  was  manifestly  im- 
possible for  ministers  to  impart  the 
information   which  was  called   for 
without  sacrificing  the  life  of  their 
agent.  And  yet,  though  no  man  could 
be  obtuse  enough  in  understanding 
not  to  perceive  this,  and  though  the 
fact  which  Mr  Yorke  had  stated  bore 
so  completely  upon  the  point,   Mr 
Whitbread  could  only  say,  he  be- 
lieved the  great  cause  of  many  of 
the  evils  with  which  this  country  had 
been  afflicted,  was  owing  to  the  sysr 
tern  that  had  prevailed  so  generally 
for  the  last  fifteen  years,  of  holding 
back  papers  and  documents  from  the 
public !    It  was  his  conviction  that 
ministers  never  had*  received,  eitiier 
in  substance  or  form,  any  such  secret 
information  as  they  pretended.-— But 
the  most  remarkable  passage  which 
occurred  in  the  debate,  fell  from  Mr 
Windham,  who  declared  it  to  be  his 
opinion,  that  honour  in  any  peace 
which  should  now  be    concluded, 
might  be  considered  as  totally  out  of 
the  question.    Safety  now  was  all 
that  we  need  look  for,  and  this  was 
all  that  he  would  ^Jc !  f 


*  Mr  Whitbread  might  have  remembered  a  saying  of  Mr  Fuller*s  in  this  very  night's 
Rebate.  Speaking  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  that  member  extrapiylinaiy  for  the 
fsounty  of  Sussex,  said,  "  Call  him  the  crown  prince,  or  the  half-crown  prince,  or 
.what  yo|i  would,  it  was  certainly  most  absurd  to  say,  that  he  and  his  confederates 
9bQukl  be  believed  in  every  assertion  they  were  pleased  to  make,  and  that  not  onQ 
word  ^ming  from  our  own  government  should  be  credited." 
f  It  19  worthy  oi  remark|  that  when  Mr  Windham  had  uttered  these. wordS| 
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The  subject  was  revived 
'  Jan.  ^«  on  the  28th,  when  a  vote 
of  thankis  was  moved  to  the 
officers  employed  in  the  expedition 
to  Copenhagen,  and  this  question 
the  ministry  wished  to  be  considered 
without  any  reference  to  the  justice 
or  policy  of  the  measure  itself.  This 
was  an  obvious  artifice ;  they  wished 
to  9iake  the  capture  of  the  Danish 
fleet  appear  a  splendid  as  well  as  a 
necessary  action,  and,  with  that  in- 
tent, had  fired  the  Park  gims,  when 
the  dispatches  which  announced  it  ar- 
rived, and  conferred  peerages  upon 
the  naval  and  military  conmumders. 
The  motion  was  opposed  upon  this  fair 
ground,  that  however  important  the 
service,  andhowever  ablyperformed, 
it  was  not  of  a  nature  to  justify  so  high 
a  distinction.  Where,  said  Lord  Hol- 
land, were  the  difficulties  that  were  to 
be  encountered  and  overcome  in  the 
performance  of  that  service  ?  Had  it 
any  oi  those  brilliant  traits  which  ex- 
act admirationandcommandrespect  ? 
Had  it  any  thing  in  it  that  redound- 
ed to  the  glory  of  the  country,  or  to 
render  its  name  and  character  more 
rQ^>ected  and  memorable? — The 
same  ground  was  ably  taken  by  Mr 
^^dham.  How,  he  asked,  was  that 
to  be  converted  into  triumph,  which 
was  justified  onl^  as  being  a  painful 
necessity?  If pamweretomakep^rt 
of  the  sensations  excited,  the  joy 


could  not  be  very  complete.  It  was 
not,  in  fact,  nor  ought  it  to  be,  that 
unmixed  efliusion  which  we  witness 
in  the  country  on  any  of  those  occa- 
sions which,  really  and  truly,  and, 
as  it  were,  by  acclamation,  call  forth 
the  thanks  of  this  house ;  but  that 
sort  of  sober,  chastized,  subdued  joy, 
if  joy  was  to  be  felt  at  all,  which  a 
fatner  would  feel  on  hearing  that  his 
son's  life  was  safe,  but  saved  by  an 
operation  which  was  to  leave  him  a 
sufferer  and  a  cripple  all  the  rest  of 
his  days.  It  was  not  in  this  state  of 
mind,  nor  for  successes  of  this  de- 
scription, that  a  nation  indulged  in 
public  rejoicings,  or  poured  forth  its 
acknowledgments  to  those  by  whom 
those  successes  had  been  obtained, 
however  meritorious,  individually, 
their  conduct  might  have  been.  Na- 
tional thanks  implied  national  re- 
joicings ;  and  national  rejoicings  did 
not  belong  to  the  present  occasion. 
It  was  on  tfiis  principle  that  he  heard, 
with  pain  and  disgust,  the  firing  of 
the  Park  and  Tower  guns,  on  the 
day  when  the  news  amved.  It  was 
a  call  for  exultation  on  an  occasion 
when  sorrow  for  the  necessity  of 
using  force,  and  sympathy  for  the 
sufferings  brought  upon  the  Danes, 
was  in  the  mouths  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  and  in  the  hearts  of  the 
British  people.  Passing  afterwards 
to  the  peerages*  which  had  been 


which  it  would  break  the  heart  of  a  true  Englishman  to  believe,  he  immediately 
quoted  the  couplet, 

**  Now  give,  kind  Dulness,  memory  and  rhyme, 
**  We'll  put  off  genius  till  another  time ;" 

as  if  to  show  how  completely  he  could  put  offall  feeling,  and  all  sense  of  respect  for 
the  intellect  with  which  God  has  Rifled  him,  and  for  the  assembly  in  which  it  too 
often  seems  to  be  his  chief  ambition  to  wear  the  qw  and  bells. 

*  The  house,  he  said,  was  now  called  upon,  by  laYishing  rewards,  to  cast  a  &lse 
fcstre  on  an  act  of  doubtful  justice  and  'policy;  but  the  nature  of  the  stratagem 
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granted  on  this  occasion,  h^  spoke 
in  a  strain  of  sound  philosophy.  This 
sort  of  grant,  he  said,  was  an  in* 
stance  of  the  worst  species  of  minis- 
terial corruption,  inasmuch  as  it  went 
to  the  destruction  of  that  fund  of 
honorary  rewards,  in  which  the  poor- 
est man  in  the  country,  if  the  case 
were  properly  explained  to  him,  or 
even  without  any  explanation,  on 
the  pure  impulse  of  feeling,  would 
be  sensible,  that  his  interest  would 
|)e  more  materially  involved  and  af* 
fectipd  than  in  the  most  wasteful  ex- 
penditure pf  the  produce  of  the  taxes. 
A  pension,  if  unworthfly  bestowed  on 
one,  would  remain  a  recompence  of 
no  less  value  for  another ;  but  a  title 
of  honour,  or  a  vote  of  thanks,  would 
sink  in  value,  both  as  to  the  past 
and  the  future,  upon  every  misap- 
plication that  the  granting  of  either 
were  subjected  to. — This  argument 
was  strictiy  applicable  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  expedition  were 
justifiable  or  not ;  and,  if  it  were  fol- 
lowed to  its  legitimate  consequences, 
would  lead  Mr  Windham  into  a  po- 
litical free  inquiry,  from  which  he, 
perhaps,  would  be  one  of  the  first  to 
f(hrink. 

Thus  had  the  two  Houses  of 
Teb.S.  parliament  congratulated  his 
majesty  upon  the  success  of 
the  measures  taken  to  secure  the  Da- 
nish fleet,  and  voted  their  thanks  to 
the  officers  employed  in  the  expedi- 


tion. But  the  subject  was  not  p^r^ 
mitted  to  rest  here.  On  the  3d  of  Fe- 
bruary, Mr  Ponsonby  moved  for  the 
substances  and  dates  of  all  infomuif 
tion  transmitted  by  his  majesty's  mi^ 
nisters  at  the  court  of  Copenhagen, 
during  the  last  year,  respecting  the 
navalforce  of  Denmark ;  and,  particu- 
larly, respecting  any  measures  taken 
for  augmenting  the  same,  or  putting 
it  in  a  state  ofbetter  preparation,  or 
for  collecting  seamen  for  the  purpose 
pfmanning  the  same,or  any  part  there-r 
of.  The  arguments  which  were  now- 
adduced  by  me  opposition  were,  that, 
had  Denmark  been  required  to  give 
up  its  fleet  to  France,  and  thus  com- 
pelled to  make  a  choice  between  the 
two  contending  powers,  it  would 
have  preferred  an  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, because  England  could  take  all 
its  foreign  possessions,  could  injure 
its  marine,  and  employ  Sweden  to 
attack  Norway.  That  Denmark  had 
not  intended  to  co-operate  with 
France,  because,  when  admiral  Gam- 
bier  was  preparing  to  sail,  many  of 
the  Danisn  captains  hearing,  among 
other  rumours,  that  it  was  as  likely 
that  the  British  fleet  was  destined 
against  Copenhagen  as  any  other 
place,  consulted  the  Danish  consul 
on  the  subject;  and  he,  having  im- 
plied to  the  chamber  of  commerce 
in  that  city,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
public  administration  of  government, 
received  fpr  answer,  that  there  was 


would  be  canvassed  and  exposed,  and  the  public  would  join  him  in  thinking  such 
distinction  a  shame  rathef  than  an  honour.  It  would  be  like  the  case  of  Sir  Brooke 
Watson,  who,  having  to  go  in  the  city  pageant  on  Lord  Mayor's  day,  and  being  asked 
what  he  intended  to  do  with  his  wooden  leg,  answered,  with  great  good  humour, 
that  he  meant  to  gild  it.  While  there  seemed,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  propriety,  that  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  splendour,  nothing  so  plain  should  appear  as  an  ordinaty 
wooden  leg,  it  would,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  supremely  ridiculous,  to  set  off 
ostentatiously  what  it  must  be  wished  to  conceal ;  to  decorate  a  defect,  to  attract 
attention  ana  notice  to  what  could  be  regarded  only  with  regret  and  pain.  This  wa^ 
Exactly,  however^  wh%t  his  majesty's  ministers  were  doing — they  i^ere  gilding  theif 
wotdenjeg. 
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JMt  the  smallest  ground  for  anxiety 
or  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  Danish 
mercantile  interest ;  for  that  no  cir- 
cumstances existed  which  tended  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Denmark, 
or  to  place  her  in  a  state  of  hostility 
with  Great  Britain.  At  the  time 
this  answer  was  received,  there  were 
three  hundred  and  fifty  Danish  ships 
in  our  ports,  with  cargoes  amount- 
ing  to  two  nullions  sterling.  Was  it 
credible,  was  it  possible,  that,  when 
t)ie  Danish  government  assured  its 
mercl^mts  they  need  be  in  no  alarm, 
when  a  third  of  the  commercial  pro- 
perty of  Denmark  was  in  our  hands, 
was  it  credible,  or  possible,  that 
Denmark  should  then  be  meditating 
hostility  against  us  ? 

Tlius,  then,  it  appeared,  that  Den- 
mark was  not  inclined  to  take  part 
in  the  confederacy  against  Great  Bri- 
tain. But  France  could  not  have 
forced  Ker  into  it,  for  France  had  no 
means  of  forcing  her.  It  is  more 
thim  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  since 
any  troops  have  crossed  the  Great 
Belt  upon  the  ice,  more  than  sixty 
since  any  winter  has  been  severe 
enough  for  such  a  passage  to  be 
practicable.  Suppose  this  accident 
tad  happened,  was  it  to  be  believed 
Ihat  the  French  could  have  accom- 
plished such  a  passage  in  spite  of 
the  Danish,  Swedish,  and  British 
forces  united  to  oppose  them  ?  and, 
unless  the  Belt  was  fi'ozen,  the  Da^ 
iptish  navy  alone  was  equal  to  defend 
it.  But  it  was  said,  France  would  be 
assisted  by  Russia,  who  had  entered 
fully  into  the  views  of  Buonaparte. 
To  those  who  believed  this,  it  must 
have  been  strange  indeed  to  see  the 
Panish  marine  seized  by  this  couur 
try^  and  the  Russian  ships  permitted 
to  run  about  at  pleasure,  for  Rus- 
^an  ships  of  the  line  had  been  suf- 
fered to  paig^  unmolested  through  our 


fleet.  Thb  assertion,  that  Russia 
had  leagued  with  France,  in  the  de- 
sign of  bringing  all  the  fleets  of  Eu- 
rope against  us,  was  belied  by  the 
whole  tenor  of  our  conduct  towards 
Russia.  For,  otherwise,  when  the 
court  of  Petersburgh  was  demanding 
explanations  respecting  the  motive 
of  our  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  the 
British  ambassador  must  have  an- 
swered. Why  do  you  ask  this  ques- 
tion, when  you  yourselves  have  cre- 
ated the  necessity  ?  when  you  your- 
selves have  been  the  chief  instigators 
of  the  project  which  my  government 
has  taken  this  measure  to  defeat ! 
Otherwise,  how  was  it  that  that  am- 
bassador was  never  instructed  to  re- 
monstrate with  Russia  upon  the  new 
course  which  she  was  pursuing,  and 
that,  even  in  the  very  dispatch  where* 
in  the  change  of  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der's principles  is  first  noticed,  his 
majesty  still  declared  himself  per- 
fectly willing  that  the  pacificatiom 
with  Denmark  should  be  wholly  the 
emperor's  work?  and  it  appeared, 
from  the  correspondence  which  had 
been  laid  before  the  house,  that  no 
hostile  disposition  towards  England 
was  manifested  by  the  emperor,  till 
after  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet. 
Thus,  then,  it  was  argued,  the  ne-^ 
cessitj  which  was  pleaded  for  that 
iniquitous  measure  had  no  existence;. 
France  could  not  have  seized  the 
fleet.  Russia  was  not  combined  with 
France  to  demand  it.  Denmark  was 
notdisposedt0  3rieldit.  Our  conduct 
had  been  as  absurd  as  it  was  unpro- 
voked. We  had  attacked  Denmark 
because  France  entertained  the  three 
projects,  of  shutting  the  Sound  against 
us,  of  excluding  our  manufiictures 
from  the  continent,  and  of  taking 
the  Danish  fleet ;  and,  by  taking  the 
fleet  ourselves,  we  had  enabled  France 
efiectuaHy  to  accomplish,  by  mea^ 
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of  Denmark,  the  objects  of  the  three ! 
Then  having  proceeded  so  far,  we 
left  our  work  incomplete ;  for,  if  it 
were  not  possible  to  keep  Zealand, 
the  arsenal  and  the  docks  might  have 
been  destroyed,  and  the  batteries  and 
Cronenburgh  castle,  so  as  to  secure 
to  ourselves  the  passage  of  the  Sound. 
But  we  first  provoked  the  Danes,  and 
then  left  them  these  ample  means  to 
annoy  *us. 

In  reply  to  these  arguments,  the 
conduct  of  Denmark,  in  the  years 
1780  and  1800,  was  appealed  to,  as 
proving,  either  that  her  disposition 
was  hostile  towards  Great  Britain, 
or  that  she  felt  herself  unable  to  re- 
sist the  influence  of  France  and  Rus- 
sia. The  intentions  of  France  no 
one  doubted.  The  court  of  Portu- 
gal had  given  repeated  information, 
tiiat  they  had  been  called  upon  to 
join  the  Fortugueze  fleet  to  the  other 
navies  of  Europe  by  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. At  a  levee  of  Buonaparte's, 
in  one  of  those  extraordinary  con- 
versations in  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  indulge  himself  with  fo- 
reign ambassadors,  he  addressed  him- 
self to  the  Portugueze  minister,  and 
asked  him,  whether  he  had  trans* 
mitted  to  his  court  this  order,  that 
the  navy  should  be  ready  by  that 
time?  and  then  immediately  turn- 
ed to  the  Danish  minister,  and  ask- 
ea  him  whether  he  had  made  the 
same  communication  ?  These  were 
the  avowed  designs  of  France ;  and 
it  was  argued,  that,  on  the  part  of 
Denmark,  there  was  less  will  to  re- 
sist than  power ;  witness  the  passive 
submission  to  aU  Buonaparte's  com- 
mercial decrees,  and  the  remon- 
strances against  our  mitigated  mea- 
sures pf  retaliation :  witness  the  im- 
mediate retreat  of  the  Danish  army, 
when  their  territory  had  been  viola- 
ted, and  their  troops  attacked  by  the 


French  in  pursuit  of  a  Prussian  corps, 
after  the  battle  of  Jena:  witness 
their  refusal  of  a  Swedish  army  of- 
fered by  the  generous  King  of  Swe- 
den for  their  assistance,  when  he 
commimicated  to  them  that  Norway 
had  been  held  out  to  him  as  a  lure,  if 
he  would  make  a  common  cause  with 
France.  Yea,  in  the  very  streets  of 
Copenhagen,  a  short  time* before  our 
attack,  an  Englishman  could  not 
walk  without  the  risk  of  being  in- 
sulted, and  told,  that  the  policy  of 
England  was  always  to  sued  the 
blood  of  others  in  ftuiherance  of  her 
own  selfish  views.  It  had  been  said, 
that  the  proposal  made  to  Denmark, 
to  surrender  its  fleets  in  deposit,  was 
such  as  no  nation  could  listen  to  with 
honour :  the  Danish  government,  a- 
ware  of  the  dangers  which  were  ga- 
thering round  it,  had  thought  of  re- 
ducing its  navy  by  sale,  and  the  Rus- 
sian ministers  had  actually  entered 
into  a  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  part 
of  it.  The  influence  of  national 
pride,  therefore,  could  not  be  very 
active  there. 

While  we  were  accused  of  acting 
with  precipitate  violence  s^ainst  Den- 
mark, a  charge  is  made  ofundue  for- 
bearance towards  Russia.  For  this 
conduct  there  was  ample  cause. 
There  were,  at  that  time,  in  the  Rus- 
sian ports,  five  hundred  British  ships, 
and  six  thousand  British  seamen, 
objects  too  important  to  be  hazarded 
for  the  sake  of  the  hulks  at  Cron- 
stadt.  Moreover,  it  was  adviseable 
to  spare  Russia,  because  the  majo- 
rity of  the  better  Russians  were  anxi- 
ous to  continue  their  connexion  with 
England ;  but  they  would  still  feel 
for  the  honour  of  then:  country,  and 
it  would  not  be  desirable  to  destroy 
our  own  popularity,  by  unnecessa- 
rily wounding  thdr  national  feelings. 
Neither  would  it  have  been  wis^  t^ 
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hsL^e  driven  the  emperor  himself  to 
extremities;  for,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  brought  him 
into  alliance  with  France,  and  the 
disgusting  humiliations  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected  at  the  conferen- 
ces of  Tilsit,  it  was  still  hoped  that 
his  magnanimous  spirit  would  resume 
its  natural  character,  and  that  he 
would  perceive  the  true  interests  of 
his  empire;  not,  indeed,  to  renew- 
the  war,  that  would  be  hopeless ;  but 
to  maintain  that  free  and  unshackled 
neutrali^,  which,  for  the  welfare  of 
his  people,  and  for  his  own  dignity, 
it  behoved  him  to  support.  For 
these  reasons  it  was  that  the  Rus- 
sian ships  of  the  line  had  been  per- 
mitted to  pass  unmolested  through 
our  fleet. 

It  was  felse  that  the  enmity  of 
Russia  was  provoked  by  our  attack 
npon  Copennagen.  A  great  majo- 
rity of  the  principal  Russians  re- 
joiced at  that  event ;  not  those  alone 
who  were  called  the  English  party, 
but  others,  who  thought  they  ought 
not  to  have  entered  into  a  war  with 
France,  and  wished  their  country  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  disputes  of  the 
JPtet  of  Europe.  These  persons  saw, 
with  alarm,  a  French  army  in  Po- 
land, and  another  on  the  frontiers  of 
Turkey,  and  they  were  happy  at  the 
check  which  the  expedition  to  the 
Baltic  gave  to  the  views  of  Buona- 
parte, for  they  dreaded  his  hostility 
through  Denmark.  The  emperor 
Alexander's  ill-will  towards  us  had 
long  been  brooding ;  all  accounts  a- 
greed  in  representing,  that  his  mind 
was  alienated  from  us,  and  the  rea- 
son of  that  alienation  might  easily  be 
conceived-.  The  expectation  of  assis- 
tance from  England,  no  matter  whe- 
ther well  or  ill  founded,  was  the 
cause,  not  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  but 
f)f  the  temper  in  which  it  was  9on- , 


eluded,  when  the  military  disasten 
had  rendered  that  peace  necessary. 
Out  of  twenty  dispatches  received 
from  our  ambassador  with  the  empe- 
ror, there  was  not  one  in  which  he 
did  not  say,  **  send  assistance,  or 
Russia  will  fail  you :  make  a  diver- 
sion which  wHl  take  part  of  the 
weight  of  war  off  Russia,  or  she  will 
withdraw  from  it.*' 

Why,  it  had  been  asked,  did  we 
not  go  farther?  why  conquer  Zea- 
land, and  then  relinquish  it)  For  this 
reason,  the  practicability  of  holding 
it  as  a  military  station  had  been  ta- 
ken into  consideration,  and  the  re- 
ports of  the  officers  who  were  con- 
sulted, proved,  that  the  force  neces- 
sary for  the  defence  of  that  island 
was  far  greater  than  this  country 
could  spare,  in  the  state  of  military 
poverty  in  which  the  former  adminis- 
tration had  lefl  i^.  Nor  was  it  advi- 
sable that  the  deficiency  of  our 
troops  should  be  supplied  by  Swedes, 
as  the  removal  of  that  force  would 
have  weakened  Sweden  too  much, 
in  case  of  an  attack  upon  Russia.— 
This  answer,  or  at  least  the  latter 
part  of  it,  was  satisfactory ;  but  to 
the  charge  of  misconduct,  in  not  ha- 
ving so  far  crippled  Denmark  by  des- 
troying her  fortifications  as  to  secure 
to  ourselves  the  passage  of  the  Sound, 
no  reply  was  attempted. 

Much  personal  asperity  was  ming- 
led with  this  discussion.  His  majes- 
ty's ministers,  said  Mr  Canning,  are 
colled  to  account,  not  for  disaster 
and  disgrace ;  they  are  called  to  an- 
swer on  an  accusation  of  success,  to 
explain  the  elements,  and  justify  the 
motives  of  an  eminent  service  suc- 
cessfully performed.  An  opposition, 
peculiarly  qualified  by  its  own  splen- 
did atchievements  to  enquire  into 
the  conduct  o£  its  successors,  had  put 
them  QB  their  trial  for  what,  untfl 
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Suestioned  by  them,  had  been  consi- 
ered  as  the  salvation  of  the  country. 
Of  all  persons,  he  did  not  think  that 
they  should  be  accused  of  injustice 
by  the  captors  of  Alexandria;  of 
mismanagement  by  the  attackers  of 
the  Darc&nelles ;  as  inglorious  by  the 
conquerors  of  Constantinople  !  The 
Tery  principles  upon  which  the  ex- 
ipedition  to  Copenhagen  proceeded 
were  professed  and  acted  upon  by 
those  very  persons  who  now  so  loud- 
ly exclaimed  against  them.  Mr  Gar- 
licke  had  been  instructed  by  Lord 
Howick,  to  declare  to  the  Danish 
government,  that  his  majesty  could 
never,  in  the  event  of  that  power 
submitting  to  the  controul  of  France, 
suffer  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
its  navy  to  be  placed  at  the  enemy's 
disposal:  and  if  the  Danes  should  suf- 
fer the  French  to  occupy  Holstein, 
his  majesty  could  not  abstain  from 
those  measures  which  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  n^aintain  the  honour  of  his 
crown,  and  assist  the  interest  of  his 
subjects.   Here  then  had  this  princi- 

Ele  been  distinctly  proved.  It  had 
een  acted  upon  towards  Portugal  in 
the  year  1803,  when  Earl  St  Vin- 
cent was  sent  to  Lisbon  with  these 
instructions :  1st,  If  the  Portugueze 
government  should,  by  itself,  or  in 
conjunction  with  Spain,  be  disposed 
t^  defend  the  country  against  the 
French,  to  promise  all  the  assistance 
that  Great  Britain  could  afford.  2dly, 
If  the  government  should  resolve  upon 
emigrating  to  Brazil,  as  it  had  onpe 
proposed  during  the  late  war,  to  of- 
fer them  the  assistance  of  a  British 
naval  force,  under  the  protection  of 
which  alone  that  determination  could 
be  efifected.  Lastly,  if  thei^e  should 
not  be  vigour  enough  in  the  govern- 
ment to  adopt  either  of  these  resolu- 
tions, he  was  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
the  povt  of  Lisbon  from  falbng  intq 


the  hands  of  the  French;  and,  at  all 
events,  the  Portugueze  navy  was  to 
be  secured ;  every  vessel  of  which, 
that  was  serviceable,  was  to  be  brought 
off,  together  with  the  ships,  goods, 
and  persons  of  the  British  factory, 
and  also  the  court,  if  it  should  be  so 
disposed.  For  the  execution  of  these 
instructions,   the  troops  that  were 
then  embarking  were  to  be  sent  to 
him  with  all  convenient  expedition, 
but  he  was  not  to  give  any  intima* 
tion  of  the  circumstance  to  the  Por- 
tugueze government,  nor  tp  hold  any 
language  that  might  excite  the  sus- 
picion of  the  French  minister,  or  lead 
to  any  measures  of  precaution ;  and, 
as  it  might  be  necessary  to  employ 
the  troops  immediately  on  their  ar- 
rival, in  order  to  secure  a  strong  po- 
sition, he  was  to  have  the  marines 
and  boats  of  the  fleet  constantly  in 
readiness  for  that  service.  These  in- 
structions, said  Mr  Canning,  were 
clear  in  their  tenor,  precise  in  their 
object,  and  conclusive  as  to  the  ques- 
tion then  under  consideration.    If 
any  member  wished  for  the  docu- 
ment it  would  be  laid  on  tlie  table  ; 
and  the  only  shyness  that  had  been 
felt  in  producing  it  before,  was,  that, 
it  would  place  bun  and  his  colleagues 
in  the  situation  of  convicted  T^s^i^ 
arists.    Hiese  were  the  instructions 
that  had  been  given  by  morality  it- 
self; and  the  only  difference  between 
them,  and  those  that  had  been  given 
by  the  present  government,  respects 
ing  Copenhagen,  was,  that  the  latter 
did  not  desire  that  the  army  should 
be  introduced  in  disguise. 

After  a  debate,  which  lasted  till 
half  after  five  in  the  morning,  Mr 
Ponsonby's  motion  was  re-, 
jected.  The  subject  was  re-  Feb.  8. 
newed    in    the  House  of 
Lords^  on  the  8th,  when  the  Duke  of 
NorfoUc  moved  for  such  pro<?laRM^m 
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iSons  At  had  been  issued  by  our  na- 
▼al  and  military  commanders^  before 
Oopenhagen^  previous  to  the  attack, 
and  for  3ie  substance  and  dates  of 
all  information  transmitted  by  his 
majesty's  ministers  at  the  court  of 
I^enmark  during  the  last  year,  re- 
^>ectins  the  navd  force  of  tnat  coun- 
try, and  more  particularly  respecting 
the  measures  that  had  been  adopted 
for  alimenting  the  same,  or  for  put- 
ting it  in  a  state  of  forward  prepara- 
tion for  sea.  The  former  part  of 
this  motion  was  agreed  to ;  the  latter 
gave  occasion  to  another  discussion 
of  the  whole  subject  at  length.  The 
possibility  of  Denmark  defending 
Zealand  against  France  was  question- 
ed by  Marquis  Wellesley,  had  she 
been  disposed  to  defend  it.  The  or- 
dinary stalte  of  the  Belt  in  winter,  he 
flaid,  was  to  have  the  passage  inter- 
Ciepted  by  floating  ice,  which  was 
carried  off  by  the  current,  and  dis- 
persed by  the  wind,  or  occasionally 
melted  during  an  interval  of  warm 
weather,  so  as  wholly  to  disappear. 
There  were  no  tides  there,  and  the 
course  of  the  stream  accompanying 
the  wind,  nothing  was  more  Sequent 
thaiQ  for  vessels  in  that  channel  to  be 
driven  off  from  their  station.  In  this 
ntuadon  the  enemy  might  easily  ef- 
fect a  descent  from  the  opposite 
shores.  While  it  was  easy  to  invade 
the  island,  there  were  circumstances 
which  rendered  it  difficult  to  defend 
it  Zealand  did  not  produce  provisions 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
fwn  inhabitants;  and  was,  therefore. 


even  for  the  ordinary  demand,  de- 
pendent upon  Holstein  and  Jutland 
for  the  pnncipal  articles  of  subsist- 
ence. If  numerous  forces  Were  col- 
lected there,  the  demand  would  be 
proportionately  greater,  whereas  the 
means  of  supply  would  be  cut  q% 
France  being  in  possession  of  those 
countries :  and  whatever  might  be  the 
disposition  of  England  to  assist  them, 
it  might  be  physically  impossible  to 
render  assistance ;  for  the  inclemen- 
cy of  the  season,  would  probably  pre- 
vent access  at  the  time  when  com- 
munication was  absolutely  necessary 
to  their  support.  The  passage  of 
the  Belt  had  been  represented  by 
Lord  Grenville  as  not  less  difficult 
than  that  between  France  and  Eng- 
land ;  it  was,  however,  considerably  , 
narrower,  and  there  was  another  most 
material  circumstance  which  had 
been  overlooked  ;  the  difference  be- 
tween the  resources  of  England  and 
Zealand.  It  had  never  been  doubt- 
ed that  the  French  might  push  over 
a  body  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  tweftty 
thousand  men  to  this  country ;  m 
this  country  such  a  force  would 
instantly  be  crushed;  but  in  Zea- 
land it  would  be  sufficient  for  its  ob- 
ject; 

In  reply  to  this.  Earl  St  Vincent  • 
declared,  that  he  should  think  it 
more  practicable  to  invade  England 
from  Boulogne,  than  Zealand  fr§nt 
Holstein.  The  Earl  of  Buckingham- 
shire asserted,  that  so  far  from  cruis- 
ers not  being  able  to  keep  their  sta- 
tion in  the  Belt  in  ordinary  seasoniiy 


^  *  This  nobleman  said  the  Dandsh  fleet  seemed  to  him  to  be  exactly  what  it  was 
eight  and  forty  years  ago.  Lord  Mulgrave  replied,  this  reminded  him  of  the  sailor^ 
who,  passing  the  Horse-guards  in  his  way  from  the  Admiralty  down  to  Portsmouth, 
waW  one  of  the  dragoons  mounted  at  his  post ;  on  his  return,  after  a  ten  years  ab- 
sence, he  observed  another  dragoon  in  the  same  place,  and  conceiving  him  to  be 
die  same  man,  cried  out,  **  Ah !  d^mn  you,  are  you  there  yet  T*  He  supposed  the 
Danish  fleet  was  like  the  Sleei^ng  Beauty,  ^ho  awoke,  after  a  nap  of  a  century,  in 
lull  possession  of  her  youth  and  charms. 
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the  anchorage  was  so  good  as  to  i^en- 
der  it  perfectly  practicable  ;  and  by 
placing  gun-boats  upon  the  coast  rea- 
dy to  put  off,  any  armament,  unsup- 
portedbyasuperiornavalforce,  might 
be  easily  resisted.  Lord  Hutchinson 
also  delivered  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
Zealand  might  have  been  defended 
with  success  against  the  French.  It 
seems,  indeed,  equally  certain,  that 
it  could  have  been  defended,  and 
that  it  would  not.  A  more  impor- 
tant part  of  the  debate  related  to 
what  had  passed  in  the  commons, 
concerning  the  instructions'given  to 
Earl  St  Vincent  hi  his  expedition  to 
the  Tagus,  and  the  tenor  of  Lord 
Howick's  dispatches  to  Mr  Garlicke. 
It  was  maintained  by  the  former,  that 
there  was  no  resemblance  whatever 
between  the  conduct  which  he  was 
charged  to  pursue,  and  what  had 
been  done  at  Copenhagen ;  and,  with 
respect  to  Mr  Garlicke,  Earl  Grey 
affirmed,  that,  so  far  from  represent- 
ing the  Crown  Prince  as  under  the 
dominion  of  France,  he  had  uniform- 
ly described  him  as  of  a  disposition 
and  spirit  to  resist  every  idea  of  com- 
pulsion, and  every  attempt  to  m- 
duce  him  to  deviate  from  his  neu- 
trality. Earl  Grey  admitted,  that  he 
did,  in  one  of  his  letters,  figure  a  pos- 
sible case,  and  give  directions  ac- 
cordingly;  but,  in  the  very  next  sen- 
tence, he  expressed  his  conviction 
that  such  directions  were  unnecessa- 
ry. He  challenged  administration 
to  produce  his  dispatches,  if  they 
should  presume  to  intimate  that  they 
breathed  any  different  language.  In 
this,  and  in  every  other  part  of  his 


official  duty,  he  said,  he  was  particu- 
larly anxious  that  his  conduct  and 
character  should  be  fully  examined. 
Nothing,  however,  which  occurred 
in  this  debate,  excited  so  much  at- 
tention as  a  statement  made  by  Lord 
Hutchinson  concerning  his  mission 
to  Russia.  "  I  think  it,"  said  he, 
"the  more  necessary  to  say  a  few- 
words  respecting  that  mission,  in  con- 
sequence of  partial  extracts  from  my 
letters  having  been  communicated  in 
another  place,  by  which  I  have  been 
held  out  as  giving  opinions  which 
were  never  delivered  by  me.  The 
Russian  anny  in  Poland  never  a- 
mounted  to  more  than  70,000  men, 
with  the  exception  of  two  detached 
divisions,  amounting  to  about  30,000« 
The  French  troops  were  estima- 
ted at  150,003.  Afler  the  battle  of 
Friedland  the  loss  of  the  Russians 
amounted  to  40,000  men  ;  they  lost 
also  *  1898  officers,  and  29  generals. 
I  was  then  perfectly  convinced  that 
Russia  must  make  peace  with  France. 
I  believe,  also,  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  was  sincere  in  his  desire  to 
mediate,  if  possible,  a  ^eace  between 
this  country  and  France ;  but,  at  all 
events,  I  then  believed  that  peace 
might  have  been  preserved  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia.  The  trea- 
ty of  Tilsit  was  signed  on  the  7th  of 
July.  On  the  23d  of  August,  I  had 
a  conversation  with  the  Emperor  at 
KaminkostrofF.  His  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty asked  me,  whether  I  had  not 
admitted  to  Count  StragonoflT,  three 
days  a^r  the  battle  of  Friedland^ 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make 
peace  ?  I  told  him  that  I  had  done 


♦  According  to  this  statement,  one  man  in  twenty  must  be  an  officer.  The  ac- 
count seems  greatly  exaggerated.  Lord  Hutchinson  said,  in  the  same  speech,  he 
was  persuad^  there  was  not  a  soldier  nor  a  cannon  in  the  Emperor  Alexander's 
dominions  that  was  nqt  called  forth  in  the  war.  Is  it  possible  raat  Russifi  couU 
Bot  bring  more  than  100,000  men  into  the  field  ? 
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CO9  that  I  was  of  that  opinion  then, 
Tprhich  subsequent  events  had  confirm- 
ed ;  thatlthoughtmyselfboundin  jus- 
tice to  him,  and  to  myself,  pubUcly 
to  avow  it,  which  I  should  continue 
to  do  as  long  as  I  lived.  His  impe- 
rial majes^  said.  We  are,  then,  both 
agreed  on  the  necessity  there  was 
to  make  (Seace  ?  I  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  His  imperial  majesQr 
proceeded  to  state,  that  he  had 
offered  his  mediation  to  England; 
that  he  attached  no  false  vanity  [glo- 
riole was  the  French  word)  to  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  his  media- 
tion ;  but  that  it  was  his  most  sin- 
cere and  anxious  wish  that  England 
should  make  peace,  as  he  was  sure 
that  it  was  his  interest,  and  also  that 
of  Europe,  and  ours,  that  we  should 
restore  tranquillity  to  the  world.  I 
said  to  his  impend  majesty,  that  he 
had  not  given  sufficient  time  for  Eng- 
land to  accept  or  reject  his  media- 
tion, because  a  much  longer  period 
than  a  month  must  elapse  before  anv 
ianswercbuldbe received;  and  though 
the  disposition  of  my  mind  inclined 
towards  peace,  I,  nor  no  other  man 
in  England,  would  accept  it,  but  on 
conditions  the  most  reasonableand;ho- 
nourable ;  and  that,  as  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  the  events  of  the  war  had 
been  highly  favourable^— To  which 
his  imperial  majesty  replied,  that  the 
time  allowed  was  of  no  importance, 
because  we  might  take  three  or  four 
months,  if  we  pleased,  to  accept  or 
reject  his  mediation :  but  his  anxious 
wish  and  desire  was,  that  we  should 
make  peace.  That  he  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  feeling  and  cha- 
racter of  the  people  of  England ; 
that  he  had  been  made  acquainted 
by  Buonaparte  with  the  conditions 
of  peace  proposed  to  be  offer- 
ed, and  he  had  no  doubt  that  even 
I  myself  woidd  consider  them  to  be 


highly  reasonable  and  honeurable^-^ 
Some  confidential  conversation  f<4- 
lowed,  which  I  do  not  think  myself 
at  liberty  to  disclose;  but  from  what 
then  passed,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
I  was  justified  in  believing,  that  the 
relations  of  peace  and  amity  might 
have  been  preserved  between  the 
two  countries.  It  has  been  stated  in 
another  place,  that  I  had  given  an 
opinion,  that  if  the  attack  on  Copen- 
hagen had  not  taken  place,  Russia 
would  not  have  gone  to  war  with 
this  country.  My  lords,  I  never  gave 
any  such  opinion,  nor  do  I  mean 
now  to  say,  that  if  that  attack  had 
not  been  made,  there  would  have 
been  no  war  with  Russia;  but  I  mean 
to  say,  that  the  result  of  that  expe- 
dition did  materially  change  the,  re- 
lations between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  and  give  rise  to  sentiments 
of  a  very  hostile  nature  at'the  court 
of  Petersburgh.  Intelligence  of  the 
result  of  the  attack  ^on  Copenhagen 
arrived  at  St  Petersburgh  on  the 
27th  or  28th  of  August.  On  the 
4fth  of  September  I  sa^  the  emperor 
a  second  time  at  Kaminkostroffi  His 
imperial  majesty  began  the  conver- 
sation by  asking  me, "  what  I  thought 
of  our  attack  upon  Copenhagen  ?" 
I  replied,  that  1  was  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  circumstances  which  had 
occasioned  that  attack,  but  that  I 
hoped  the  administration  in  England 
could  justify  themselves,  and  prove 
to  the  world  that  the  Danes  were  on 
the  eve  of  joining  all  their  forces  to 
the  French,  to  make  common  cause 
against  England. — His  imperial  ma- 
jesty told  me  in  reply,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  be  of  that  opi- 
nion, if  I  would  recollect  the  repeat- 
ed conversations  which  had  taken 
place  between  us,  on  the  subject  of* 
Denmark,  at  Bartenstein,  in  which 
he  told  me  that  he  had  used  every 
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effort  m  his  power  to  bring  forward 
the  crown  prince  of  Denmark,  and 
to  induce  him  to  join  the  coalition 
against  France  ;  the  answers  of  the 
prince  had  always  been  explicit  and 
uniform,  that  he  had  maintained  for 
many  years  a  system  of  neutrality. 
In  which  he  was  determined  to  per- 
severe, as  the  people  whom  he  go- 
verned had  flourished  and  prospered 
under  it ;  and  that  no  consideration 
should  ever  induce  him  to  depart 
from  it.  His  imperial  majesty  add- 
ed, that  I  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  decision  of  character  which  be- 
longed to  the  crown  prince,  that  no- 
thmg  was  so  difficult  as  to  shake  his 
determinations,  or  to  induce  him  to 
change  any  line  of  conduct  which 
he  had  once  adopted ;  and  that  he 
was  sure  no  connection  existed  be- 
tween the  French  and  Danish  go- 
vernment previous  to  our  attack  on 
Copenhagen. — ^I  then  said,  that  I  be- 
lieved lord  G.  L.  Gower  had  deli- 
vered to  his  imperial  majesty's  mi- 
nister a  note  on  the  subject  ;  to 
which  his  imperial  majesty  answered 
that  he  had,  out  that  the  contents  of 
it  were  nugatory,  as  it  contained  no 
sufficient  explanation,  or  offer  of  sa- 
tisfaction. His  imperial  majesty  then 
proceeded  to  state  the  great  concern 
which  our  unjustifiabTe  aggression 
had  given  him ;  that  the  French  go- 
vernment never  had  done  any  thmg 
so  strong — ^that  it  justified  every 
thing  they  had  done  or  might  do 
hereafter.  If  such  proceedings  were 
admissible,  there  was  an  end  of  all 
those  relations  which  had  usually  in- 
fluenced the  conduct  of  nations  to- 
wards each  other ;  that  every  body 
was  at  liberty  to  do  just  what  they 
pleased,  and  that  he  might  attack 
Sweden  to-morrow.  His  imperial 
majesty  then  told  me  in  the  most 
peremptory  language,  tone,  and  maa- 
5 


ner,  that  he  would  have  satisfaction 
complete  satisfaction,  for  this   unr 

Erovoked  aggression.  That  it  was 
is  duty  as  emperor  of  I^ussia  to  de^ 
mand  it,  and  that  he  would  have  it ; 
and  he  asked  me  whether  even  I 
myself  would  venture  to  differ  with 
him  on  that  subject  ?  He  then  said 
that  he  was  bound  to  Denm^k  by 
the  most  solemn  treaties  and  engage- 
ments, which  treaties  and  engage- 
ments he  was  determined  to  adhere 
to  and  fulfil.  His  imperial  majesty 
then  added,  that  he  supposed  we 
meant  to  make  an  attack  on  Cron- 
stadt;  he  did  not  know  what  the 
event  of  that  attack  might  be,  but 
this  he  knew,  that  he  was  determi- 
ned to  resist  to  the  last  man,  and  to 
prove  himself  not  entirely  unworthy 
of  filling  that  high  station  to  which 
it  had  pleased  Providence  to  call 
him.  I  told  his  imperial  majesty 
that  I  had  strong  reason  to  hope  and 
believe,  that  no  attack  would  be 
made  on  Cronstadt.  His  imperial 
majesty  said  he  was  prepared  for 
such  an  event,  and  had  taken  his  de- 
termination Upon  it,  which  was  that 
which  he  had  before  stated  to  me. 
He  then  closed  the  conversation,  by 
repeating,  with  much  emphasis,  that 
"  he  'would  have  satisfaction  for  Den" 
marh^* — My  lords,  after  such  a  de« 
claration,  is  there  any  man  who  can 
say  that  the  attack  upon  Copenhagen 
has  not  had  a  considerable  effect 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  emperor 
of  Russia  ?  I  must  even  think  that 
it  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  im-« 
mediate  cause  of  war  with  Russia ; 
and  I  will  ask  if  this  was  not  a  good 
cause  ?  The  reason  it  was  not  im- 
mediately declared,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  was,  that  Russia  had  two 
fleets  at  sea,  and  in  some  measure 
in  our  power. — My  lords ;  I  cannot 
sit  down  without  complaining  of  the 
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fiberded  that  have  been  t^cen  by  the 
EBglish  newqpnDeiBy  widk  the  cha« 
imcter  of  the  £m^or  of  Rusna. 
While  in  his  dominions  I  repeatedly 
eiqperienced   the   most  unpleasant 
«ensatMM)8,  on  perusii^  the  raise  and 
scandalouB  anunadrersions  of  our 
public  prints.    There  was  a  time 
when  such  unjustifiable  attacks  would 
not  have  been  permittedy  or  would 
have  been  puniuied.    To  the  good 
fiuth,magnanimity,and  perseverance 
c^  the  Emperor  Alexander,  I  wish 
to  bear  my  testimony.    I  am  per* 
suaded  that  there  was  not  a  soldier 
nor  a  cannon  in  aU  his  dominions, 
that  was  not'called  forth  in  the  war.'  * 
This  statement  was  triumphantly 
appealed  to  by  the  opposition,  and 
^eir  partizans.    Yet  to  what  does  it 
amount?     To  this  only,  that  in  Lord 
Hutdunson's  opinion,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  was   disposed  to  be  at 
peace  with  Englana  before  the  ex- 
pedition to  Coji^nhagen,  and  to  the 
&ct  that  the  Expedition  was  made  a 
ETetext  for  declaring  war  against  us. 
Russia  had  no  other  pretext  for  an 
act  so  absurdly  inconsistent  with  its 
former  policy,  and  with  its  own  inte- 
rest ;  was  it  to  be  doubted  then,  that, 
having  been  duped  or  bribed  into  such 
a  rescMution,  she  would  eagerly  catch 
at  so  specious  a  nlea  ?  For,  as  to  ar- 
guments dedncea  from  the  goodfaith, 
magnanimity,  and  perseverance  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  this  answer 
suffices ;  he  swore  eternal  friendship 
to  due  King  of  Piru8sia,upon  the  tomb 
dT  Frederick  the  Great,  he  went  to 
war  with  France  in  alliance  with  that 
king,  sad  he  oonduded  the  war  by 
shanng  with  France  in  that  king's 
spoib.    Whether  he  was  cajoled  into 
tae  treaty  of  Tflsit  by  the  artifices  of 
Buonaparte,  or  compelled  into  it  by 
his  arois,  the  infisrence  is  equally  cer- 
tain, and  in  either  case  he  was  made 
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subservient  to  France*  Hie  inten- 
tions of  France  respecting  the  Nor- 
thern Powers  were  open  and  avow- 
ed ;  and,  if  wte  had  not  supplied  Alex- 
ander with  a  plea  for  gomg  to  war 
with  VIS,  he  would  have  gone  to  war 
without  one. 

On  the  same  evening,  Mr  Whit- 
bread,  acting  in  concert  with  Earl 
Grey,  moved,  in  the  Lower  House, 
for  the  production  of  that  correroon- 
dence  with  Mr  Rist  and  Mr  uar* 
licke,  firom  which  Mr  Canning,  he  as- 
serted, had  produced  extracts  gar- 
bled to  serve  his  purpose.  Mr  Can- 
ning rej^ed,  he  nad  no  objection  to 
produce  the  note  of  Mr  Rist,  since 
It  would  tend  to  throw  light  on  the 
nature  and  proprie^of  the  late  or- 
ders in  councu.  The  other  corre- 
spondence in  Question  he  had  quoted, 
not  by  way  or  recrimination  or  im- 
putation upon  Earl  Grey,  but  to  show 
that  that  nobleman  haa  resolved  not 
to  suffer  the  surrender  of  the  Danish 
fleet  to  the  enemy ; — ^the  very  opinion 
and  advice  which  he  himself  would  . 
have  suggested  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. This  he  designed  to  prove  by 
the  extract,  and  this  was  proved  by  it. 
Therefore,  he  said,  as  no  case  what- 
ever had  been  made  out  for  the  pro- 
duction of  these  papers,  he  must  ob- 
ject to  it,  chiefly  bcK^ause,  if  granted^ 
it  would  go  to  establish  a  precedent 
for  publishing  all  piqpers  and  f(n*eign 
dispatches  miatever.  There  woiud 
be  no  end  to  distrust;  and,  from  the 
sample  which  was  now  exhibited, 
there  would  be  no  end  to  the  de- 
mand and  production  of  papers.  These 

papers  were  accordingly  re- 
Feb.26.  tused.    Yet,  on  the  26tht 

Mr  Canning  himself  mov- 
ed for  these  very  papers,  in  order^ 
as  he  said,  to  correct  those  mis- 
constructions which  had  been  put 
upon  his  conduct  and  language  ia 
x> 
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quoting  them*  The  indec(Miun,  as 
w^U  as  inconsistency,  of  calling  upon 
the  house  now  to  vote  for  what  it  had 
so  lately  rejected,  was  strongly  and 
justly  censured  by  the  opposition. 
It  W9S  placing  the  house,  said  Mr 
Windham,  in  a  situation  of  indignity. 
The  papers  had  been  refused  on  pub- 
lic and  private  grounds,  and  were 
now  to  be  granted  because  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr  Canning  had  been 
touched  !  They  ought  to  have  been 
produced  to  clear  up  the  character 
of  the  late  fore%n  secretary,,  equally 
as  well  as  the  present,  j 

When  these  p^ers  were  laid  be- 
fore the  public,  it  appeared  that,  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1806,  the  Da- 
nish ministry  confessed  their  sense 
of  the  precarious  tenure  of  their  dis- 
turbed existence;  but  their  fears 
were  paramount:  that  no  prepara^ 
tion  was  made  either  to  resist  a 
sudden  attack,  or  to  impede  the  gra- 
dual encroachments,  which  it  ^as  ap- 
parent France  would  continue  to 
make  till  she  could  require  the  ex- 
clusion of  British  ships  from  Danish 
ports,  and  the  surrender  of  the  Co- 
penhagen dock-yard,  in  aid  of  her 
purposes  against  Great  Britain  :  that 
several  of  the  principal  departments, 
€is  well  as  many  of  Uie  inferior  ones, 
with  their  dependencies,  were  filled 
by  persons  in  a  state  of  delusion  and 
blind  attachment  to  the  interests  of 
Prance.  The  demand  of  the  Da- 
nish navy  by  France  was  clearly 
foreseen  at  this  time  by  the  English 
court,  and  our  envoy  was  instructed 
to  declare,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  king  to  acquiesce  in  any  arrange- 
ment, whereby  the  whole,  or  any 
part  of  it,  might  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  enemy ;  and  that,  in  case 
of  such  an  arrangement,  his  majesty 
could  not  avoid  taking  such  measures 
as  wQuld  then  become  indispensible, 


for  the  honour  of  his  crown,  and  the 
interests  of  his  people*  This  web  to 
be  distinctly  and  unequivocally  sta- 
ted. Butitappearedalsofromtmscor- 
respondence,  that  the  Crown  Prince 
was  believed  to  be  the  only  check  to 
the  French  party,  and  that  the  de- 
termination of  our  court  had  not  been 
announced  by  Mr  Garlicke,  because 
he  believed  that  no  proposition  re- 
specting the  fleet  had  yet  been  made 
to  the  prince,  and  that  the  progress 
of  the  French  arms  had  not  at  that 
time  been  such  as  to  suggest  ap  ar- 
rangement so  incompatible  with  the 
sentiments  and  principles  which  were 
known  to  predominate  in  that  prince's 
character.  From  this  correspondence, 
and  that  with  the  Danish  envoy, 
which  had  previously  been  commu- 
nicated, it  was  manifest,  that  the'ge- 
neral  policy  of  Denmark  was  consi- 
dered, at  that  time,  as  secretly  &- 
vourable  to  France,  its  neutrality 
consisting  in  mere  assertion,  and  dis- 
playing itself  only  in  remonstrances 
against  the  measures  of  England,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  most  com- 
plete and  unqualified  acquiescence 
m  every  demand  which  the  enemy 
thought  proper  to  advance. 
On  the  18th,  Lord  Sidi- 
mouth  moved,  <*  That  it  Feb.  18- 
was  highly  important  to  the 
honour  of  this  country,  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  that  no  mea- 
sures be  taken  with  respect  to  the 
Danish  ships  of  war  now  in  the  posses* 
sionof  his  majesty,  in  consequence  of 
the  capitulation,  which  might  pre- 
clude the  eventual  restitution  of 
them  to  the  government  of  Den.- 
mark."  He  grounded  his  motion 
upon  the  proclamation  issued  by 
the  British  commanders  when  those 
ships  were  required  to  be  held  in  de- 
posit during  the  war;  an  arrange- 
ment, he  said,  to  whidi  the  court  of 
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DNenmark  could  not  possibly  listen 
without  compromising  its  honour, 
and  exposing  itself  to  &e  resentment 
of  France,  but  to  the  principle  of 
which  we  were  in  honour  bound  to 
adhere.  We  did  not  want  the  ships ; 
and,  even  if  we  had  wanted  them,  it 
would  be  more  politic,  as  well  as 
more  generous,  to  hold  out  this  pro* 
mise  of  restoring  them.  Notning 
could  be  so  likely  to  conciliate  the 
Danes,  and  to  bring  back  the  Em- 
peror <^  Russia  to  his  natural  con- 
nection with  this  country ;  and  much 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  impres- 
Kon  which  a  resolution  of  such  mag- 
nanimity, justice,  and  consistency 
would  make  upon  the  continent  The 
bitter  spirit  of  hostility  in  the  court 
of  Denmark  was  urged  in  opposition 
to  this  motion,  and  the  weightier 
argument,  that  Russia  and  France 
had  pledged  themselTes  to  obtain  a 
restitution  of  these  ships :  pledging 
ourselves  to  restore  them  woul^ 
therefore,  be  yielding  to  these  ene- 
mies, and  confessing  that  we  had 
acted  unjustly  in  taking  them.  Hie 
motion  was  rejected.  An  opinion 
prevailed  very  generall]^,  that  Lord 
oidmouth  spoke  the  wishes  of  the 
crown  upon  this  occasion ;  but  the 
existing  ministry  held  their  power  so 
entirely  by  the  favour  of  tiie  king, 
that  H  is  not  possible  they  could  have 
undertaken  any  measure  of  impor* 
tance  without  his  full  approbation. 

Weary  as  parliament  and  as  the 
public  were  or  this  subject,  it  was  not 
yet  suffered  to  rest.    Mr  Sheridan 

made  a  motion  on  the  25th, 
Feb.  25.  for  copies  or  extracts  of  any 

correspondence  whi^  pass- 
ed between  his  majesty's  ministers 
and  theDahish  charge  d^ttffatres^  or  his 
secretaiy,  irom  the  date  of  the  capi- 
tulation of  Copenhagen  to  their  de- 
parture, together  with  the  minutes  of 


any  verbal  communioatioas  betifeen 
the  same ;  copies  or  extracts  of  all 
correspondeDce  with  the  court  of 
Stockhohn  relative  to  the  retaining 
possession  of  the  island  of  Zealand  by 
a  Swedish  army,  or  in  concert  wita 
his  majesty's  forces ;  and  also  copies 
of  any  corre8p<mdence  which  may 
have  past  between  the  courts  of  Co- 
penhagen and  Stockholm  relating  to 
the  same,  and  communicated  to  his 
majesty's  ministers  residing  at  the 
court  of  Stockholm.  He  stated,  on 
the  authority  of  the  M(miteur,that,  at 
the  very  time  when  ministers  were 
(soliciting  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to 
mediate  between  Great  Britain  and 
Denmark,  they  were  threatening  to 
despoil  Denmark  of  Norwav,  and  give 
it  to  Sweden ;  and  that,  after  having 
evacuated  Zealand,  conformably  to 
the  capitulation,  they  had  kitended 
to  co-operate  with  a  Swedish  garri« 
son  in  asain  taking  possession  of  it. 
The  whole  matter  of  the  debate  was 
comprest  by  Earl  Temple  into  this 
singk  question.  Was  there  or  was 
there  not  any  negociation  with  Swe- 
den, or  any  foreign  power,  to  occu- 
py Zealand  after  our  troops  were 
bound  to  evacuate  it,  pursuant  to  the 
tenps  of  the  capitulation  ?  No  answer 
was  made  to  this ;  but  the  motion 
was  rejected  upon  the  sound  plea, 
that  the  corres^ndence  of  our  ally 
the  King  of  Swedm  ought  not  to  be 
made  public. 

On  the  Sd  of  March,  Earl  Dam- 
lev  moved  an  address  in  the  Upper 
llouse,  to  condemn  the  attack  upon 
Copenhagen  as  unjust,  unnecessary^ 
and  impolitic.  A  oounter  resolution 
was  proposed  by  Lord  Elliot,  and,  of 
course,  was  carried.  On  the  21  st^ 
Mr  Sharp  also  moved  a  vote  of  cen« 
sure  upon  minssters  for  this  expedi-^ 
tion ;  he  recapitulated  the  arguments 
which  had  been  advanced  to  prov^ 
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that  it  was  unnecefisarj ;  and  he  dwelt 
more  $kfy  and  eloquently  than  had 
been  done  before  him^  upon  the  con- 
sequences of  injustioe.  The  motion 
was  rejected ;  iad  Mr  Stuart  Wort- 
ley  proposed  a  resolution  of  thanks 
to  ministers,  which  was  past  accord- 
ingly. The  last  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject was  upon  a  motion  of  Lord 
Folkestone's,  similar  to  that  which 
Lord  Sidmouth  had  brought  forward 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  Da- 
nish fleet  should  eventually  be  re- 
stored. Upon  these  latter  questions, 
the  evangelical  party  cblivered  their 
opinion,  which  was  in  favour  of  the 
expedition. 

There  have  beea  few  public  mea- 
fRuresupon  which  persons  accustomed 
to  think  alike  differed  so  widely  as 
upon  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen ; 
1&S  could  not  have  been  the  case  if 
its  necessity*  had  been  so  great  as 
was  asserted  by  the  one  side,  or  its  in- 
justice so  monstrous  as  it  was  repre- 


sented to  be  by  the  other.  Tbetfppe^ 
sitiim  claimed  a  trium^rfi,  because  mi<* 
nisters  produced  no  evidence  of  the 
designs  of  Fhmce  upon  the  northern 
fleets.  Yet  they  who  called  for  evi- 
dence must  have  known,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  produced;  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  France  would  soon  have 
demanded  and  obtained  the  Danish 
navy.  Had  it  been  ceded  to  our  ex- 
pemtiiHi  without  resistance,  nothing 
wouldhavebeen  saidin  England  of  the 
injustice  of  the  measure ;  it  was  the 
dreadful  circunntance  of  bombard- 
ing a  capital,  surm^ed  in  time  <^ 
peace,  that  startled  us,  and  awaken- 
ed feelings  of  horror  f  and  indigna^ 
tion  in  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  English  people.  The]r  would  ne-i 
ver  have  caOed  the  cause  in  questicm 
if  they  had  not  been  shocked  at  the 
consequences.  Believing  that  evi- 
dence of  the  enemy's  deigns  could 
not  possibly  be  produced,  and  that 
those  designs  actually  existed,  and 


*  No  persoii  has  argued  more  vigorously  upon  this  view  of  the  question  than  Mr 
Cobbett.  "  If,"  says  h6,  *'  the  Danes  had  been  towards  us  as  harmless  in  their  future 
nrobable  views,  and  in  their  {>ast  conduct,  as  they  have  been  mischievous,  still,  if  I 
nad  been  minister,  I  would,  if  they  had  rejected  the  proposition  made  to  them, 
have  seized  their  fleet  and  arsenals ;  because,  though  ever  so  willing  to  resist  the 
power  of  France,  it  was  manifest  that  they  wanted  the  ability;  because,  situated  as 
they  were  with  respect  to  our  enemv,  it.  was  also  manifest  that  they  would  have 
been  made  use  of  as  instruments  in  his  hands,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  our  sub" 
ju^tion ;  and,  because,  having  the  power  of  my  country  committed  to  my  hands. 
It  IS  my  duty  so  to  emplov  that  power,  as  to  prevent  every  thina  which  manifestly 
tends  to  its  subjugation,  let  who  will  sufler  from  my  exertions.  And  this  is  no  new 
fnorality.  It  is  morality  as  old  as  the  hills  and  the  valleys.  It  is  a  morality  which  must 
be  adopted:  or  we  must  confess,  that  there  are  certain  political  evils  greater  thud 
that  ofseeioyg  one's  country  conquered.*' 

t  A  striking  instance  of  the  hbrror  with  which  it  was  r^arded,  occurs  in  Ben. 
Flower's  Political*  Review.  After  noticing,  with  that  heartv  hatred  which  he  bears 
to  -the  bishops  and  the  saints,  that  they  all  voted  in  favour  of  the  expedition,  he  con- 
dudes  by  saying,  **  It  is,  however,  highly  consolatory  to  reflect,  that,  let  unprincipled 
statesmen,  vehsd  senates,  and  servile  majorities,  act  and  vote  as  they  please,  th^ 
caniiot  pluck  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  nations  from  his  throne,  nor  overturn  the  foun- 
dations of  justice,  The  cause  of  injured  Denmark  is  in  his  hands,  who  has  deda* 
ired,  **  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay'*  This  worthy  and  right  honest  man,  Strang 
ly  wrong-headed  a3  he  is  about  the  present  war,  must  have  been  bitterly  angry  with 
nis  country,  when  he  could  derive  any  consolation  from  believing  that  the  vengeance 
of  God  was  about  to  overtake  It  I 
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would  have  been  successfiil,  I  never- 
theless regard  the  expedition  as  dis- 
gracefiil  and  detrimental  to  Great 
Britain,  unjust  because  it  was  unne- 
cessary,  and  impolitic  in  every  point 
of  view  in  which  it  is  possible  to  con- 
sider it*  We  ought  not  to  have  ha« 
zarded  such  consequences  for  such  a 
cause.  What  if  the  fleets  of  the 
North  had  been  brought  out  against 
u8<--were  they  more  formidable  than 
those  wlidch  we  had  so  often  defeat* 
fd  i    Was  there  an  English  seaman 


whose  heart  would  not  have  leaped 
for  joy  in  sure  and  certain  expecta- 
tion o£  victory,  if  he  had  beheld  them 
upon  the  seas  i  Less  cost  of  treasure 
and  of  life  would  have  been  required 
to  destroy  Ae  combination  than  was 
expendea  in  preventing  it;  no  blood 
would  have  been  shed  but  in  fair  bat- 
tle ;  there  would  have  been  no  stain 
upon  the  humanity  of  England,  con- 
quest would  have  been  glorious,  and 
we  should  have  rejoiced  in  our  uU 
umpb. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Questions  connected  with  the  Attack  vpori  Copenhagen.  Expedition  tg 
the  Dardanelles.  Earl  St^  Vincenfs  Mission  to  Lisbon.  Military 
Co-operation  on  the  Continent.  Mr  IVhiibread's  Motion  on  the 
Mediation  of  Russia  and  Austria.  Orders  in  Council,  and  Com- 
mercial  Licences. 

J  HE  ministers,  while  they  contrast-  fleet  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the 

ed  the  success  of  their  expedition  to  Dardanelles  on  the  29th  of  January, 

Copenhagen  with  the  failure  of  their  1 807,  while  the  British  ambassador 

predecessors  at  Constantinople,  jus-  wa^>  still  at  Constantinople ;  the  Bri- 

tified  its  principle  by  that  precedent,  tish  fleet  attacked  the  castles  and  for- 

or  rather  recriminated  upon  them  ced  its  passage,  burning  a  Tilrkish 

the  charge  of  impolicy  and  injustice,  frigate:  the  British  fleet  remained 

They,  on  their  part,  challenged  en-  twelve  days  before  Constantinople, 

quiry  into  this  transaction ;  but  the  and  then  came  back  the  same  way 

nrst  motion  upon  this  subject  was  without  doing  any  thing  farther.  This 

brought  forward  in  a  hostile  situation  was  one  in  which  no  British 

Pe^.  10.  shape  by  Mr  Taylor.  Having,  officer  would  wish  to  ^remain,  nor 

he  said,  at  one  time,  been  ought  to  be  suffered  to  remain,  with- 

resident  in  Turkey,  and  conversant  out  enquiry.    He,  therefore,  moved 

with  the  manners  of  the  people  and  for  certain  papers  which  would  tend 

their  political  attachments,  his  atten-  to  show  why  our  squadron  went  there, 

tion  was  naturally  engaged  by  the  why  it  came  away,  and  what  it  had 

dispatches  from   his  majesty's  am-  done  there. 

baasador  and  commanders  in  the  Dar-  From  the  papers  which  were  made 

danelles,  and  with  every  attention  that  public  in  consequence  of  this  motion, 

he  was  able  to  give,  he  could  neither  it  appeared  that  the  counsels  of  the 

discover  why  the  armament  went,  ,  Porte  were  entirely  under  the  influ- 

nor  why  it  came  away.    The  British  ence  of  the  French*  ambassador  Se- 

*  It  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  the  official  note  of  this  ambassador  to  the  Reis 
Effendi,  was  said,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  ministerial  member,  to  contain 
**  much  solid  reason,  and  nothing,  exceptionable.  That  it  contained  nothing  objec- 
tionable to  a  French  ear,  Mr  Thomas  Grenville  said  he  did  not  doubt ;  but,  that 
a  member  of  the  British  Parliament  should  express  himself  in  such  a  manner  with  re- 
i^pect  to  it,  was  a  circumstance,  he  confessed,  that  **  he  could  not  have  believed,  had  he 
not  witnessed.  The  note  was  full  of  the  violence  and  insolence  which  abounded  iit 
the  numerous  compositions  of  French  diplomacy/'  The  following  extract  will  suf* 
ficiently  prove  the  justice  of  Mr  Grenville's  remark:— "If,  in  these  diffiodt  circumstan- 
ces, the  Porte  does  not  form  a  true  estimate  of  her  dangers  and  of  her  force,  if  she 
does  not  form  the  decision  her  interests  require  of  her,  I  shall  perhaps  ere  long 
have  to  lament  her  fate. — The  undersigned  has  received  the  most  positive  orders 
from  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  Kin^  of  Italy,  to  declare  to  the  Su- 
blime Porte,  that  not  only  the  principles  of  friendship,  but  Uiose  of  the  strictest  neu-^ 
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bi&titoi.  By  the  regulations  concern-  Porte  will  inform  the  tnmistef  of 

ing  Mddavia  and  Wallachia,  which  Russia  of  the  circumstance;  and  if, 

were  ^reed  upon  with  Russia  in  the  afler  due  examination  is  made  into 

year  ISOS,  the  term  of  the  conti-  the  afiair  on  both  sides,  it  shall  ap- 

nuance  of  the  Hospodars  in  their  go-  pear  that  the  Hospodar  *'  has  really 

vemments  was  fixedfor  seven  years,  committed  an  offence,  in  that  case 

I^  the  regulation  stated,  they  are  not  only  his  deposition  shall  be  allowed." 

guilty  of  any  open  offences,  they  shall  Both  these  Hospodars  were  now  dis- 

Bot  be  di^iaced  before  that  term  is  placed  at  the  instigation  of  the  French 

expired ;  if  they  do  commit   any  ambassador,  without  any  appeal  to 

ofence  during  that  time,  the  Sublime  Russia,  or  any  accusation  being  made 

traKty,  reqtike  that  the  Bosphorus  should  be  shut  against  all  Russian  ships  of  war, 
as  well  as  against  every  other  vessel  Of  that  nation,  bringing  troops,  ammunition,  or 
provisions ;  and  that  the  said  passage  cannot  be  opened  to  them  without  committing 
an  act  of  hostility  against  France,  ^nd  without  giving  his  Majesty,  Napoleon  the 
Great,  a  right  of  passage  over  th^  territories  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  in  order  to  com- 
bat with  the  Russian  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester.— Any  renewal  or  continu- 
ation of  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  France,  such  as  England  and  Russia,  would  be 
not  only  a  manifest  vidation  o£  the  neutrality,  but  an  accession  on  the  part  of  the 
SuUime  Porte  to  the  war  which  those  powers  wage  against  France,  and  nis  majesty 
would  see  himself  compelled  to  take  measures  conformable  to  his  interests  and  his 
dignity.— The  Sublime  Porte  cannot  maintain  her  relations  with  two  missions  from 
Naples,  and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  cannot  suffer  his  august 
brother,  Napoleon  Joseph,  King  or  Naples  and  the  two  Sicilies,  to  meet  with  diiffi- 
culties  here  which  he  does  not  experience  from  any  power  in  amity  with  France.— 
His  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  has  a  large  army  in  Dalmatia :  this  army  is  collected 
for  the  defence  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  unless  an  equivocal  conduct,  on  the  part  of 
the  Porte,  and  a  condescension  towards  Russia  and  England,  which  might  again 
throw  her  into  their  power,  should  compel  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
to  bring  forward  hb  formidable  forces  for  a  purpose  totally  opposite  to  that  which  he 
had  in  view.— His  majesty  has  ordered  the  undersigned  to  state  to  the  Sublime  Porte, 
in  the  most  friendly,  thoueh  energetic  manner,  these  demands,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  answer  in  writing;  and,  it  is  expected  that  this  answer  shall  be  positive 
and  categorical.— No  further  delay  can  be  allowed ;  and  his  majesty  has  no  doubt 
that  the  Sublime  Porte  will  give  him  the  assurances  he  desires,  and  which  are  so 
much  in  unison  with  the  interests  of  the  Ottoman  empire.— The  undersigned  has  no 
vrish  to  make  a  vain  disi>lay  of  the  formidable  forces  of  the  great  Napoleon ;  his 
tn&ada  know  how  to  estimate  their  importance;  his  enemies  have  felt  their  power. 
—The  genius  of  his  august  master  is  well  known ;  his  determinations  are  wise  and 
prompt,  his  personal  attachment  to  his  highness  is  sincere.  He  only  seeks  the  in- 
dependence, the  integrity,  and  the  glory  of  Turkey.  He  desires  nothing.  He  asks 
nothing.  What  inducements  to  an  union  with  him !  At  the  same  time  what  reason 
to  apprehend  the  loss  of  his  good-will  by  adopting  a  timid,  uncertain,  or  inimical 
line  of  conduct !  Under  these  circumstances,  the  answer  of  the  Sublime  Porte  will 
r^;ulate  the  conduct  of  my  august  master.  Let  not  the  threats  of  the  enemies  of 
France  impose  upon  the  Sublime  Porte;  they  have  been  vanquished,  and  they  will 
ever  be  so.  The  great  Napoleon  will  employ  all  his  resources  for  the  glory  of  his 
h^bn^to,  Selim  HI.  his  mend ;  and  his  resources  are  immense,  his  genius  is  still 
greater.- This  note  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  submitted  to  the  profound  wis- 
dom of  hia  majesty,  the  emperor,  Selim  HI :  and  your  excellency  is  requested  to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  laying  it  befoffe  him.    The  undersigned  &c    Ho- 
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against  them.  This  was  a  direct  and 
nSmifest  breach  of  treaty.  The  Rus- 
sian minister  remonstrated ;  and,  as 
he  refused  to  listen  to  any  thing  but 
the  immediate  and  unconditional  re- 
storation of  the  HospodarSy  his  de- 
mand was  granted ;  but  this  conces- 
sioii,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  wak 
a  mere  artifice  for  the  purpose  of 

Saining  time.  The  free  passage  of 
ie  Bosphorus  for  Russian  ships  was - 
still  in  dispute ;  and  while  Sebastian! 
demandea  that  this  should  be  shut, 
and  threatened  Turkey  with  the  ven- 
geance of  Buonaparte  fn  case  of  a  re- 
msaly  our  ambassador  was  instructed 
to  declare  that  there  could  be  but 
little  hope  of  preserving  the  rela- 
tions or  airiity  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Turkey,  while  a  minister,* 
whose  influence  had  already  been  so 
prejudicial  to  the  friendship  subsist- 
mg  between  them,  was  suffered  to 
remain  at  Constantinople.  His  re- 
moval, therefore,  was  to  be  urged  in 
the  strongest  manner,  as  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  the  preservation  of 
a  good  undcirstanding  between  the 
two  powers.  A  navd  force  was  to 
be  sent  to  Constantinople,  to  give 
weight  to,  and,  if  necessary,  to  en- 
force an  acquiei^cence  in  this  represen- 
tation. It  was  lefl  to  the  ambassador, 
Mr  Arbuthnot,  to  determine  whe- 
ther it  were  prudent  immediately  to 
avow  this  intention;  and  he  was  duly 
to  take  into  consideration  the  danger 
to  which  the  persons  and  properties 
of  the  Britisn  subjects  in  Turkey 
might  be  exposed,  from  the  violence 
of  a  government  restrained  by  none 
of  those  rules  of  conduct  which  go- 
vern civilized  nations.  The  squadron 
arrived,  the  removal  of  Sebastianiwas 
demanded,  the  Porte  was  called  up- 


on to  make  her  choice  betirccxi 
France  and  England,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  what  Russian  armies  had 
atchieved,  and  British  fleets  had  been 
known  to  execute,  was  suggested  In 
order  to  influence  her  determmation«-|* 
Thus  threatened  on  both  sides, 
the  Turkpreferredsiding  with  France^ 
more,  perlu^,  from  his  hatred  to 
Russia,  than  from  any  disinclination 
towards  England.  Seoastiani  was  de- 
corated with  the  insignia  of  that  or- 
der which  had  be^  instituted  by  the 
Sultan  as  a  token  of  gratitude  to  tte 
King  of  Great  Britain,  and  as  a  last- 
ing memorial  of  the  recovery  of  E- 
gypt  from' the  French  by  British 
troops ;  he  was  desired  to  station  the 
TurKish  ships  where  their  range  of 
stkot  would  be  most  destructive,  and 
to  marie  out  the  places  where  ne«r 
batteries  should  be  raised.  Captain 
Capelofthe  Endymion,  the  only  ves- 
sel which  was  Ijring  before  the  city, 
began  with  good  reason  to  be  alarm- 
ed, and  Mr  Arbuthnot  being  {Mainly 
told  by  the  Reis  Effendi,that  it  would 
be  extremelv  embarrassing  for  the 
Porte,  if  he  held  any  commmiicatioB 
with  the  admiral,  had  the  fear  of  the 
Seven  Towers  before  his  eyes.  He 
received  indeed  secret  infbrmatioB 
of  what  was  sufficiently  probable, 
that  it  was  intended  to  seize  him  and 
all  the  factory  as  hostages.  Upon  this 
he  concerted  means  with  Captain  Ca- 
pel  for  securing  an  escape ;  the  Bri- 
tish subjects  were  invited  to  dine  on 
board;  orders  were  given  that  no  one 
who  entered  the  ship  should  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  it ;  and,  when  they 
were  all  collected  tliere,  the  ambassa- 
dor went  on  board  himself,  and  in- 
formed them  that  he  was  about  to 
withdraw  and  take  them  with*  him. 


•  Lprd  Howick's  Dispatch,  Nov.  14th,  IS06. 
the  Eeis  Effendi. 


t  Mr  Arhuthnot's  Letter  t# 
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Httpes  of  peace  being  at  an  end,  he 
aakU  they  could  have  expected  no* 
thing  lesB  than  the  loss  of  all  their 
property  and  imprisonment ;  but,  by 
the  measure  now  taken,  their  per* 
fiOBS  would,  at  any  rate,  be  placed  in 
safety.  They  who  had  been  well 
aware  of  their  danger,  congratulated 
themselves  on  being  thus  unexpect- 
edly delivared;  and,  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark,  the  captain  <M*dered  his  ca- 
bles to  be  cut.  There  was  some  rea* 
son  to  apprehend  that  the  Cs^itan 
Pacha,  who  was  with  the  Turkish 
fleet,  might  detain  them ;  he,  however, 
returned  their  salute,  and  suffered 
tiiem  to  pass.  Indeed  it  is  not  im* 
l^obable  that  Sebastiani's  plans  were 
so  laid  as  to  induce  our  ambassador 
to  quit  the  field  to  him,  and  that  the 
threat  of  detaining  him  was  thrown 
(Out  in  order  to  nuuce  him  go.  It  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  the  rorte  bet- 
ter to  express  its  **  great  surprise  at 
the  ambassador's  running  away  by 
night,  without  waiting  for  an  answer 
to  his  unprecedented  proposition ;  a 
proposition  made  in  terms  of  an 
equally  unpalatable  tenor,''*  than  it 
would  have  done  to  have  had  him 
prisoner  in  the  Seven  Towers. 

These  circumstances  were  de- 
tailed in  the  papers  now  laid  before 
parliament.  Our  subsequent  attempt 
to  mtimidate  the  Porte  by  force  of 
arms  had  failed ;  and,  when  the  ti- 
dings arrived  in  England,  the  English 
people,  for  the  first  time,  felt  the 
consequences  of  the  loss  of  our  great 
Nekon.  To  what  this  unexpected 
and  disgraceful  failure  was  to  oe  im- 
puted, bad  never  yet  been  explained; 
no  enquiry  had  been  instituted;  no 
one  haid  heea  called  to  account,  and 
^  present  papers  threw  no  light 
vrbatever  upon  the  subject.  Mr  Tay- 


lor did  not  pursue  his  motion,  and 
nothing  followed  for  three  months, 
till  Colonel  Wood  moved 
for  a  cony  of  the  log-book  May  9* 
of  the  Koyal  George,  (Ad- 
miral Duckworth's  ship,)  kept  by 
Captain  Dunn,  from  the  19th  to  tlie 
23a  of  February,  both  dm  inclusive. 
In  reply  to  this.  Admiral  Harvey  com- 
plimented Admiral  Duckworth  m  high 
terms,  saying,  he  wished  it  had  fallen 
to  his  lot  to  pass  the  Dardanelles  in 
the  same  circumstances,  for  he  cer- 
tainly should  have  considered  it  as  a 
feather  in  his  cap  as  long  as  he  lived* 
He  expressed  his  surprise  that  a  copy 
of  the  admiral's  log-book  was  not 
moved  for  instead  of  the  captain's. 
Mr  Perceval,  who  was  evidentlv  un« 
willing  that  any  investi^ition  should 
be  instituted,  did  not  think  sufficient 
reason  had  been  given  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  paper;  at  any  rate,  he 
did  not  see  why  the  log-book  of  the 
Royal  George  should  be  particularly 
singled  out,  and,  if  information  was 
wanted,  why  all  the  log-books  of  the 
squadron  were  not  ci^ed  for.  To 
this  Colonel  Woodreplied,thathe  had 
no  objection  to  the  production  c^all 
the  log-books.  It  was  notorious,  he 
said,  uiat  the  expedition  to  the  Dar- 
danelles had  fafled  of  its  object,  and, 
as  had  been  given  out,  from  the  state 
of  the  winds  and  currents;  it  was  o( 
importance  then  diatthehouse  should 
know  what  really 'was  the  state  of  the 
winds  and  currents  at  that  time; 
which  could  only  be  done,  in  a  satis- 
&ctory  way,  by  the  production  of 
one  of  the  captain's  log-books,  who 
was  employed  on  the  expedition. 
It  was  extremely  desirable  that  the 
house  should  know  whether  the  ex* 
pedition  failed  from  misconduct,  or 
£rom  unavoidable  causes;  and,  if  it  djtf 


*  Turkish  Note,  2^th  Zilkaade,  l22l,Feb._4tb,  1S07. 
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fail  from  misconduct,  whether  the 
Admiralty,  Lord  Collingwood,  or  Ad- 
miral Duckworth,  was  to  blame. 

The  question  was  put  off  for  a  week, 
that  some  of  Admiral  Duckworth's 

friends  might  be  present 
Mai/' 16*    to  defend  him.      When 

it  was  renewed.  Colonel 
Wood  briefly  and  forcibly  stated  the 
importance  of  the  expedition,  in  com- 
parison of  the  failure,  of  whidi,  he 
said,  the  loss  of  every  ship  in  the 
squadron  would  have  been  a  trifling 
and  inconsiderable  national  calamity. 
Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the 
Dardanelles,  had  our  fleet  carried  the 
intelligence  of  tfts  exploit,  as  well  as 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet, 
to  Constantinople  within  twelve  hours 
after  it  had  happened,  (which,  from 
every  information  he  had  been  able 
to  obtain,  he  was  of  opinion  might 
easily  have  been  done,)  the  confu- 
sion and  consternation  would  have 
been  so  great,  that  the  English  ad- 
miral might  have  prescribed  any  terms 
he  pleased.  The  delivering  up  of 
Sebastiani,  the  occupation  of  the  forts 
of  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  renewal 
of  the  ancient  alliance  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  would 
not  only  have  been  the  immediate 
consequence,  but  the  Russians  and 
Turks  would  once  more  have  been 
friends;  and  General  Michelson,  with 
sixty  thousand  Russians,  have  been 
enabled  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
battle  of  Eylau  and  Friedland,  which 
decided  the  fate  of  Europe.  As  the 
cause  of  the  total  failure  of  this  ex- 
pedition, Sir  John  Duckworth  as- 
signs *  the  unfortunate  state  of  the 
winds  and  currents.'  How  then  could 
that  house  discharge  its  duty  with- 
out enquiring  into  the  state  of  the 
weather  at  that  time  ;  and  how 
was  that  to  be  seen  in  any  manner 
^re  equitable  than  in  th«  captain's 


log  of  the  admiral's  own  ship  ?  He, 
himself,  possessed  an  accurate  copy 
of  it;  to  him,  therefore,  it  was  very 
immaterial  in  what  manner  the  mo- 
tion was  di^sed  of.  But  it  was  to- 
tally impossible  for  the  house  to  form 
any  opimon  how  far  the  failure  of  this 
great  and  most  important  expedition 
was  owinff  to  the  defect  of  the  plan, 
to  that  of  the  instructions,  to  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  force,  or  to  the  un- 
fortunate state  of  the  winds  and  wea- 
ther, unless  the  necessary  documents 
were  laid  before  it. 

There  was  so  little  disposition  in 
the  house  to  pursue  Colonel  Wood's 
enquiry,  that  he  withdrew  his  mo- 
tion; and  thus  the  disgraceful  fai- 
lure of  this  expedition  passed  without 
investigation.  The  circwnstance  in- 
deed was  twelve  months  old,  and  acts 
of  misconduct  in  the  management  of 
war  need  no  statute  of  limitation,  in 
this  country,  to  secure  indemnity  to 
their  perpetrators,  if  they  be  not  im- 
mediately brought  to  trial.  Folly 
succeeds  folly,  and  disgrace  follows 
so  close  upon  disgrace,  that  the  grief 
and  indignation  of  the  people  are  call- 
ed off  by  some  new  oisaster,  before 
they  have  obtained  vengeance  for  the 
last ;  and  the  shame  of  every  wretch- 
ed expedition  is  sure  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten in  the  fresher  ignominy  of  that 
which  succeeds  it.  We  have  an  ar- 
my composed  of  the  best  soldiers  in 
the  world,  we  have  a  navy  capable 
of  conveying  that  army  at  all  times 
wherever  it  is  required,  and  which 
might  give  it  almost  the  effect  of  om- 
nipresence ;  and,  yet,  such  has  ever 
been  the  want  of  wisdom  for  the 
future,  and  of  justice  for  the  past, 
that  new  expeditions  excite  in  the 
people  of  England  no  other  expecta- 
tion than  that  of  new  disasters. 

The  conduct  of  the  late  ministry 
towards  the  Porte  had  been  pleaded 
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by  the  present  administratioiiy  as  a 
preced^itfortheprmciple  upon  which 
they  had  acted  towards  the  Danes. 
They  had,  for  the  same  purpose,  tri- 
uni|i9iantly  quoted  the  instructions 
^en  to  £aris  Rosl^  and  St  Vin- 
cent,  resTCpting  their  mission  to  Por- 
tugal. This  chisirge  was  strenuously 
repelled ;  and,  in  order,  as  was  sup- 
posed, effectually  to  disprove  it,  Mr 
Ab^rcromby  moved  that  these  in- 
structions should  be  laid  be- 
Feb,  15.  fore  the  house.  The  pa* 
pers  accordingly  were  pro- 
duced, and  it  iq[>peared  that  they  had 
been  feirly  represented  by  Mr  Can- 
ning. The  instructions  were,  if  Por- 
tugal was  either  unwilling  or  unable, 
(even  with  our  assistance,)  to  defend 
herself,  to  seize  the  Portuguese  fleet;  . 
and  the  reason  why  this  had  not  been 
done  was,  because  the  report  that 
a  French  force  had  assembled  at 
Bayonne,  for  the  subjugation  of  that 
kingdom,  was  not  confirmed,  and  the 
necessity,  therefore,  for  so  violent  a 
measure  was  no  longer  thought  to 
exist.  But,  though  the  principle 
of  these  instructions  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  expedition  to  Copenha- 
gen, there  was  a  material  difference 
m  the  circumstances ;  the  other  alter- 
natives proposed  to  the  courtofLisbon, 
Wng  such  as^it  became  us  to  pro- 
pose to  our  oldest  and  most  faitnful 
ally,  friendly  in  the  highest  degree, 
consistent  with  its  honour;  and,  if 
the  supposed  necessity  had  existed, 
essential  to  its  preservation. 

More  interesting  discussions  took 
place  upon  the  mediation  of  Russia 
and  Austria.  Earl  Grey, 
Feb.  11  •  in  moving  for  f additional 
papers  upon  this  subject, 
blamed  the  rejection  of  the  Austrian 
^er.  He  admitted,  that  he  was  not 
disposed,  under  all  the  circuntstan- 
cesy  to  find  much  fault  with  minis- 


ters for  refusing  the  proposal  from 
Russia.  There  were,  he  said,  in  the 
Russian  declaration,  three  specific 
charges,  which  affected  the  honour 
and  character  of  England ;  the  refii- 
sal  to  lend  any  military  assistance  to 
Russia;  the  refusal  to  facilitate  the 
negociation  of  a  loan  in  this  country, 
and  the  vexations  suffered  by  the 
conunerce  of  Russia.  Of  these  three 
charges,  the  last  only  was  repelled 
in  his  majesty's  declaration;  the  two 
first  were  passed  over  with  that  per* 
feet  silence  which  implied  an  acqui- 
escence in  their  truth.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  most  serious ;  it  was 
one  of  the  chief  accusations  against 
the  adininistration,  of  which  he  had 
formed  a  part,  and  had  been  pressed 
upon  them  by  their  opponents  in  all 
possible  shapes.  But  what,  said  he, 
could  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  the  most  which  could  have 
beeh  spared  by  this  country,  have 
effectea  ?  The  Russians  too  were  so 
deficient  in  arrangements,  that  they 
were  oflen  in  want  of  provisions; 
they  had  neglected  to  establish  ma- 
gazines ;  and  the  accession  of  such  a 
force,  instead  of  being  an  advantage, 
would  only  have  added  to  their  embar- 
rassment. The  other  charge  was  even 
more  easily  answered:  Russia  pro- 
posed to  make  a  loan  of  six  nuilions; 
she  offered,  as  security,  that  the  du- 
ties levied  in  that  country  upon  the 
importation  of  British  goods,  should 
be  made  payable  here  as  an  export 
duty ;  but  this  being  a  duty  of  a  pre- 
canous  and  uncertain  nature,  was  not 
accepted ;  the  lender^  would  accept 
of  nothing  short  of  a  guarantee  of 
the  government,  and  that,  for  many 
reasons,  could  not  be  granted. 

These  arguments,  in  defence  of 
their  utter  inaction  during  the  great 
stand  which  was  made  by  Russia, 
were  enforced  by  other  members  of 
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the  late  administration.  LordMoira 
declared,  thatthe  greatestforce  which 
had  ever  been  spoken  of  as  possible, 
was  thirty  thousandBritish  troops,  and 
fifteen  thousand  Swedes  ;  in  sending 
them,  he  said,  our  risk  would  not  be 
merely  fm  army,  but  it  would  be  the 
army  of  Great  Britain.  The  fact  was, 
he  said,  the  late  ministers  were  con- 
Tinced,  upon  thefuUest  consideration, 
that  the  troops  which  they  could  send 
vrere  not  likely  to  produce  any  im- 
portant e£fect,  and  that  there  was 
ionly  one  chance  remaining  for  Eu- 
Tope.  To  that  one  chance  they  paid 
the  utmost  attention.  That  chance 
was,  that  Austria  mipht  be  brou^t 
to  move;  and,  that  if  the  Austrian 
army  marched  down  to  the  Lower 
Elbe,  bdiind  the  Communications  of 
the  Fraich  army,  in  that  case  Eu- 
rope would  have  had  a  fair  chance 
for  deliverance ;  and,  in  that  case, 
they  would  have  been  prepared  to 
co-operate  with  amilitary  force.  Lord 
^Hutchinson  also  declared,  that,  du- 
ring the  whole  campaign,  die  French 
hadevery  kind  of  advantage  over  their 
enemies;  and  that,  as  soon  as  he  found 
the  Russians  were  not  likely  to  ad- 
vance, he  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  we  ought  not  to  send  a  single 
man  to  the  continent.  These  excul- 
pations were  of  less  weight  than  the 
charge  made  by  Lord  Hawkesbury 
against  the  late  ministers.  He  did 
not,  he  said,  charge  them  with  any 
positive  breach  of  promise,  or  viola- 
tion of  any  express  assurance  of  co- 
operation :  but  they  £ad  held  out  a 
hope,  and  induced  a  belief  in  the  al- 
lies, that  it  was  their  intention  to  co- 
operate. Those  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions had  been  deceived ;  and  the 


continent  was  now  taught. to  look 
upon  this  country  as  a  nation  tHat 
goaded  others,  but  which  avoided 
partaking  in  the  dangers  and  losses 
of  a  continental  war.  Better  had  'A 
been  to  hazard  a  loss  of  troops,  than 
to  lose  our  national  honour,  and  be 
considered  a  people  who  would  in- 
volve others  m  dai^eirs  which  we 
ourselves  would  decfine.  Tlie  late 
ministers  had  been  wrong  m  talking 
of  co-operation,  when  they  had  made 
no  preparations  for  that  purpose* 

No  uw^n  had  yet  been  produced 
of  such  importance  as  these;— the 
late  administration  had  called  ^r 
them,  but  they  justified  the  present 
ministry  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
assertions,  that  the  ill-will  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  towards  England, 
was  primarily  occasioned  by  the  to- 
tal disappointment  of  all  his  hopes  of 
assistance  from  us.  Dispatch  after  dis« 
patch  from  our  minister  at  Peters- 
burgh  prest  this  upon  Lord  Howick. 
I  must  notconceal,'says  one,*  that  the 
apparent  silence  of  ms  majesty's  go- 
vernment, respecting  a  mihtary  diver, 
sion  on  thecoast  of  France,has  not(nt>- 
duced  a  favourable  effect  on  the  opi- 
nion either  of  the  ministers  or  tiie 
public  of  this  country.  Baron  Bud- 
perg,  it  is  said,  in  another,  complain- 
ed of  the  situation  in  which  KUsfiia 
was  placed,  being  left  to  combat  a- 
lone  against  France,  without  either 
support  on  one  side,  or  diversion  on 
the  other.f  Greneral  Budberg^  seized 
every  occasion  of  complaining  of  the 
Russians  being  left  without  military 
assistanceon  thepart  of  Great  Britain. 
An  attack  on  any  part  of  the  coast 
of  France,  or  even  the  alarm  of  aa 
attack  promulgated  with  confidence, 


•  Mr  Stuart,  Jan.  I4th,  1807.  t  Marquis  DoHcIas,  Jan.  26tb,  1807. 

I  Do.  Feb.  4th. 
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would  tend  to  relieve  Russia  from 
the  conc^trat^forces  of  the  French 
ermy.*  His  excdlency  said,  that  the 
Coinrt  of  Petersburgh  was  entitled  to 
expect  some  efforts  which  might  di- 
vert the  attention  of  the  French  go- 
▼emmentf  ^^Icaimot  sufficiently  ex- 
press the  extreme  anxiety  felt  her^ 
that  some  expedition  should  be  un- 
dertaken by  Great  Britain,  to  di- 
vert tfie  general  concentration  of  the 
Frendi  troops  from  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula.*'  Every  dinpatch  was  to  the 
same  effect.  Not  only  were  the  natu- 
ral^ and  just  demands  of  Russia  for 
assistance  thus  repeatedly  enforced, 
but  die  danger  of  disappomtinff  them 
waff  also  pointed  out.     **  It  has 
been  forcibly  put  to  the  Emperor,** 
says  the  Marquis  of  Douglas,  **  that 
Russia  is  abandoned  by  her  friends ; 
that  the  whole  contest  is  left  to  her; 
and  that  even  her  intimate  aUy,  Great 
Britain,  neglects  to  support  her,  at 
a  crisis  when  any  reverse  of  fortune 
nii|ht  endanger  the  empire  itself.  It 
is  the  more  painful  tome  that  such  in- 
sinuations shouldappear  for  a  moment 
to  be  justified  by  fact,  because  I  know 
how  little  they  are  deserved,  and  how 
different  they  are  from  those  feelings 
that  both  actuate  the  government  and 
the  country  at  large.    It  is  for  his 
majesty's  government  to  decide  what 
are  the  objects  ef  their  present  po- 
Kcy,  and  what  are  the  means  most 
Bkely  to  secure  those  objects ;  but  I 
diould  neglect  my  duty  if  I  did  not 
observe,  inatf  should  no  effort  be  made 
this  spring  by  the  British  troops,  it 
is  moretlun  probable  that  the  above 
observations  wiD  rcfcur  in  full  vigour 
to  his  imperial  majesty's  mind;  if  so, 
I  need  not  point  out  what  will  be  the 
probable  r^ult    Ei^land,  I  am  a- 


ware,  mi^  secure  herself;  but  I  am 
convinced,  that  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment feels  too  much  for  the  luinour  of 
^e  libuntry  and  the  future  happiness 
of  Europe,  to  compromise,  tor  par* 
tial  views,  a  prospect  of  general  and 
permanent  welwe." 

A  i^cific  object  had  been  propo- 
sed  by  the  Prussian  government  to 
Lord  Hutchinson,  ^&shal  Mortier 
was  blockading  Stralsund  widi  about 
twenty  thousand  men.  It  was  nto* 
posed  that  the  British  and  Swedish 
troops  should,  in  conjunction,  force 
him  to  raise  Uiat  blockade,  and  mo- 
ving,  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Oder, 
threaten  the  communications  on  the 
rear  of  the  French  army.  They 
might  besiege  Strettin,  a  lar^e  place, 
with  a  smaU  garrison,  and  m  a  bad 
state  of  defence ;  were  that  taken, 
the  communication  with  Berlin,  the 
Elbe,  and  tibe  rest  of  (Germany,  would 
be  at  once  open.  If  the  French  re- 
mained in  Poland,  a  considerable 
force  acting  in  this  manner,  on  their 
rear,  would  create  the  most  serious 
embarrassments,  and  probably  force 
them  to  evacuate  Poland;  or,  at  least, 
oblige  them  to  detach  such  a^iumber 
of  troops  as  would  soon  leave  them 
inferior  to  liie  allies.  In  this  propo- 
sed operation  there  was  little  danger, 
for  the  British  would  alwayai  have  their 
retreat  upon  Stralsundopen,  andfrom 
thence  into  the  Isleof  Kugen.  Even 
Lord  Hutchinson  declar^  it  as  his 
opinion,  in  communicating  the  pro- 
ject, that  it  appeared  to  him  highly 
advantageous,  and  only  attended  with 
the  ordinary  risks  of  war,  as,  in  eve- 
ry event,  the  retreat  of  the  troops 
would  not  be  hazardous.  He  told 
the  Prussian  CourtJ  that  he  was  con- 
vinced the  British  government  meant 


*  Marquis  Douglas,  Feb.  8th. 
Dispatch^  Mar^h  9tb,  I807. 


t  Do.  FeK  15th.        J  Lord  Hutchinson's 
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to  make  a  strong  diversion  in  fa- 
vour of  the  allies,  and  that  h^  was 
empowered  to  give  them  the  strong- 
est assurances  upon  that  subject* 
Marquis  Douglas  frequently  *  expati- 
ated to  the  Russian  court  upon  the 
activity  of  England:  and  Lord  How- 
ick  instructed  him  f  to  assure  the  Rus- 
sian ministers,  that  the  government 
was  industriously  employed  in  prepa- 
ring the  means  of  still  more  active  co- 
operation 1  Yet  it  was  now  avowed 
by  this  very  Lord  Ho  wick,  that  no 
co-operation  whatever  had  been  in- 
,  tended,  unless  Austria  should  take 
part  in  the  war. 

Here  then  was  a  sufficient  expla- 
nation of  the  Emperor  Alexander's 
hostile  feelings  towards  England, 
without  referring  to  the  expedition 
i^ainst  Copenhagen.  Unquestiona- 
bly he  was  entitled  to  expect  aid  from 
this  country,  and  every  kind  of  aid 
had  been  withheld  from  him.  He  ask- 
ed to  negociate  a  loan  of  six  millions 
bere,  offering  the  best  security  which 
he  could  give.  It  was  admitted  by 
Mr  Canning,  that  the  negociation 
of  such  a  loan  must,  after  the  expe- 
rience which  we  have  had,  be  consi- 
dered as  entailing  a  great  risk  on  us, 
if  &ot,  ultimately,  a  burden.  But, 
said  he,  there  was  a  wide  difference 
between  refusing  that  loan  and  doing 
nothing ;  we  might  have  declined  ma- 
king so  considerable  anexertion,  with- 
<Hit  disappointing  Russia,'  by  leaving 
her  altogether  without  help.  Had 
ve  agreed  to  raise  four  millions,  or 
three  millions,  or  even  two  millions, 
(for  which,  of  course,  provision  must 
have  been  made  as  for  a  subsidy,) 
we  should,  at  least,  have  gratined 
the  feelings  of  the  Emperor  At^an-^ 
der.  A  complete  refusal  was  the 
more  censurable,  as  no  power  on  the 


continent  had  been  soifei&nnly  f^tfa- 
ful  to  its  pecuniary  eogagements  as 
Russia.  Even  the  wants  of  the  Rus- 
sianarmy  were  so  pressing  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  can^>aign,  that  Lord 
Hutchinson^  in  the  sound  exercise  of 
the  discretion  with  whidi  he  was  in- 
vested, advanced  the  miserable  sum 
of  30,0001.  to  relieve  them  from  their 
embarrassment,  and  that  money  was 
repaid  since  Russia  declared  war  a- 
gainst  us ;  an  instance  of  honour,  on 
the  part  of  a  government,  to  which  it 
wouldbe  difficult  to  produce  aparallel. 
Thus  strongly  were  the  charges  of 
misconduct,  against  the  late  ministry, 
confirmed  by  the  papers  respecting 
military  co-operation  ;  from  those 
which  related  to  the  proposed  medi- 
ation of  Russia  and  Austria,  Mr 
Whitbread  formed  a  charge  against 
the  present.  Mr  Whitbread's  chaj- 
racter  stood  high  both  in  the  house 
and  in  the  country.  Declining  all 
participation  in  the  spoils,  when  his 
party  came  into  power,  his  character 
for  independence  was  unimpeached; 
and,  by  coming  forward  as  the  accu- 
ser of  Lord  Melville,  he  acquired 
a  degree  of  influence  and  import- 
ance, which  had  not  been  lessen^  by 
the  result  of  the  consequent  im- 
peachment. On  that  occasion  Mr 
Whitbread  had  given  sufficient  proofs 
that  he  was  capable  of  vindictive  feel- 
ings, and  that  he  could  use  the  lan- 
guage of  indignation ;  but  it  was  his 
custom  always  to  deprecate  such  lanr 
guage  towards  theEmperor  Napoleon; 
and,  by  some  strange  perversity  of 
mmd,  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
undertake  his  defence,  or  to  pro- 
nounce his  panegyric.  Accordingly* 
he  proposed  a  vote  of  censure  upon 
ministers  for  having  rejected'  the  of- 
fered mediation,  and  moved  a  resOr 


*  Dispatch,  March  22d^  f  Dispatch,  March  lotlk 
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lationt  that  there  was  *'  nothing  in 
the  present  state  of  the  war  which 
ought  to  preclude  his  majes^  from 
eaS>racing  any  &ir  opportunity  of 
acceding  tOf  or  commencing,  a  nego« 

ciation  with  the  enemy.'' 
Feb*  29.  This  motion  he  introduced 

byaspeechof  extraordinary 
length,  in  which,  arguing  upon  the 
same  principles  as  Mr  Aoscoe,  he 
defended  the  propriety  and  policy  of 
the  petitions  for  peace.  The  present 
ministry,  he  said,  were  extremely 
unwilling  to  negociate,  and  he  was 
desirous  that  they  should  be  forced 
to  make  an  experiment  which  had 
never  yet  been  tried.  It  was  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  petitions  could 
give  encouragement  to  the  enemy.* 
He  must  be  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  country,  and,  if  he  were  not, 
the  very  attempt  to  put  down  peti- 
tions, would  prove  to  him  two  thmgs; 
first,  that  the  distress  actually  exist- 
ed ;  and,  secondly,  that  government 
was  afraid  of  its  being  known.  The 
fact  was  revealed  by  the  very  attempt 
to  conceal  it.  He  proceeded  to  say, 
that  we  had  no  possible  means  of  car- 

rg  on  the  war  offensively;  that 
contest  of  commercial  privation 
was  preposterous ;  and  that  the  sus- 
pension of  our  commerce  could  not 
be  borne  beyond  a  certain  period. 
He  then  entered  into  an  examination 
of  the  correspondence  with  Russia 
and  Austria,  huiiting  out  flaws  on 
^  part  <^  the  English,  seeing  nothing 
in  the  conduct  of  our  ministers  but 
what  was  arrogant  and  insincere,  no- 
thing but  disinterested  good-will,  and 
the  unbiassed  desire  of  peaoeon  earth, 
in  the  mediating  powers;  and,  in 
Buonaparte,  noting  but  truth,  mo- 
deration, and  magnanimity.  His  cha- 
racter, li^  said^  had  been  greatly  mis- 
understood ;  and  at  no  time  had  he 
been  treated  widi  the  consideration 
due  to  the  situation  whicbhe  occupies. 


.and  to  the  atchievements' which  he 
has  performed. 

"Icannot  help  observing,"  said  Mr 
Whitbread,  ^^  upon  the  sort  of  perso- 
nal hatred  and  antipathy  towards  the 
French  Emperor,  which  appears  to 
prevail  in  the  minds  of  a  large  part 
of  the  community,  as  if  each  man 
had  a  personal  quarrel  with  him.  The 
origin  of  this  feeling  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  various  endeavours  which  have 
been  made  to  excite  the  public  ha- 
tred from  the  moment  he  attained  the 
consular  power.  It  argues  a  great 
degeneracy  of  national  cmaracter,  and 
ithasgivenriseto  manyverv  disgrace- 
fiilpublications.  A  nationalantipathy, 
founded  upon  the  crimes  perpetrated 
by  the  chief  of  a  government,  whe- 
ther crimes  of  state,  or  of  a  more 
private  nature,  can  be  no  ground  for 
a  continuation  of  war  between  two 
countries.  The  murder  of  Don  Car- 
los, by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  was  ne- 
ver urged  as  a  cause  of  war  against 
Spain.  The  execution  of  the  Czar- 
owitz  Alexis,  bv  Peter  the  Great, 
was  never  consiaered  i)s  a  just  cause 
of  hostility  against  Russia.  The  pu- 
nishment of  the  crimes  of  princes  is 
in  the  hand  of  the  Ruler  of  Princes ; 
and  it  is  not  for  us  to  make  them  the 
cause  of  punishment  to  their  guiltless 
people  and  our  own.  I  fear  there  is 
nothing  in  the  particular  purity  of 
this  country,  which  can  justify  us  in 
sa3an^,  that  we  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  government  of  France 
If  France  be  loaded  with  political 
crimes,  so  are  we ;  and  the  ruler  of 
that  country,  for  every  charge  which 
is  preferred  against  him,  might  show 
that  his  accusers  have  been  guilty  of 
a  parallel  crime.'' 

As  this  speech  was  the  longest 
which  was  made  durmg  the  whole 
session,  so  was  it  the  most  remark- 
able. Mr  Whitbread  spoke  of  the 
insanity  of  those  persons  who  main** 
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tained  that  peace  was  moredangerous 
than  war;  but,  since  Mr  Halhed^s 
motion  in  favour  of  Brothers,  the 
self-styled  prophet,  no  reasoning  so 
insane  as  his  own  had  been  heard  in 
the  House  of  Conunons.  He  seem- 
ed as  if  he  were  utterly  ignorant  of 
those  crimes  which  Nf^leonBucma- 
parte  has  committed,  not  like  Riilip 
II*  and  the  Czar  Peter  against  mem- 
bers of  their  own  family,  under  a  be- 
lief that  it  was  necessary  to  the  wel- 
&re  of  the  state  to  cut  them  olT,  (a 
belief  well  founded  in  the  case  of  the 
Czarowitz,  and  which  would  have 
been  so  in  that  of  the  Infante,  if  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  were  true ; )  but  against 
the  law  of  nations,  in  which  m  na- 
tions are  interested;  the  rights  of 
neutral  and  of  friendly  states ;  the 
security  of  peaceable  individuals ;  the 
faith  of  treaties;  and  those  common 
principles  of  honour,  courte^,  and 
jnumanity,  which,  till  his  baleful 
ascendancy,  distinguished  the  war- 
fare of  Europeans  from  that  of  bar- 
barians and  savages*  The  English 
travellers  detained  in  Enmce;  Tous- 
saint  seized  and  imprisoned  in  viola- 
tion of  treaty ;  the  wife  of  Toussaint 
crippled  by  the  torture ;  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  dragged  from  a  neutral 
territory,  and  murdered  by  the  light 
of  torcnes  at  midnight,  according  to 
the  mockery  of  martial  law ;  an  Eng- 
lish officer  put  to  death  in  prison ; 
and  the  open  execution  of  Palm,  the 
free  citizen  of  a  free  state,  for  having 
published  a  book  to  warn  all  Germa- 
ny against  the  designs  of  this  bloody, 
Srfidious,  and  remorseless  tyrant : — 
ad  MrWhitbread  lived  in  ignorance 
of  these  things  ?  or,  knowing  them, 
on  what  foundation  could  he  assert 
that  Buonaparte,  for  every  charge 
preferred  sq^nst  him,  might  show 
that  his  accusers  have  been  guilty  of 
a  parallel  crime?  Where  has  he 
learnt  that  princes  are  answerable  for 


their  crimes  only  to  the  Ruler  of 
Princes?  in  his  BiUe,  in  the  wri* 
tmss  of  antiquity,  or  in  the  history 
of  his  own  country?  In  which  of 
his  whig  authorities  has  he  found 
this  faith  ? — ^Or  does  he  fancy  himself 
in  the  situation  dT  Cassandra,  and 
looking  on  to  the  subjugation  of  Eng- 
land as  the  event  wmch  must  follow 
the  rejection  of  his  warning  voice, 
has  he  been  studying  die  creed  of  Sir 
Robert  Filmer,  that  he  ma^  be  per- 
fect in  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence;  and,  becoming  the  Daniel  of 
our  captivity,  be  "made  ruler  by  the 
Great  King  over  the  whole  provmce, 
and  chief  of  the  governors  over  all 
the  wise  men  i**  Thus  indignantly 
did  those  persons  express  themselves 
who  felt  that  Mr  Whitbread  insulted 
the  common  sense  of  the  country,  by 
assertions  as  unqualified  as  they  were 
unwarranted  ana  unwarrantable. 

Mr  Ponsonby,  though  allowing 
more  weight  to  Mr  Whitbread's  ar- 


guments than  they  possessed,  Ojpposed 
his  motion,  upon  the  ground,  that, 
instead  of  promoting  peace,  it  woukl 
have  the  effect  of  prolonging  the 
war  ;^and  that,  if  an  ambassador  were 
sent  to  France  to  solicit  peace,  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure  on  our 
manufactures,  Buonaparte  wouldcon- 
sider  us,  and  well  he  might,  as  a 
conquered  nation.  Fi%-eight  mem- 
bers, however,  were  found  who  vo- 
ted for  this  ill-timed  and  disgraceful 
motion.  None  either  of  the  Grenville 
or  Sidmouth  party  were  in  the  list. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  voted  with  Mr 
Whitbread ;  it  is  not  the  only  instance 
in  which  he  has  a^^eared  inconsis- 
tent ;  his  zeal  for  reform,  sinqere  as  it 
i^,  would  be  less  liable  to  calumny,  if 
he  discovered  more  regard  for  the  ho- 
nour of  England,  and  more  feeling^ 
for  the  liberty  of  Europe. 

Much  time,  durii^  the  < 
of  the  session,  was  consumed  in  1 
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debates^  upon  the  expedition  to  Co- 
penhagen,  and  the  subjects  which  it 
implicated.  The  orders  in  council 
if&[e  hot  less  obstinatdy  contested. 
The  present  ministiy^  when  out  of 
place^  had  pursued  a  system  of  har- 
rassing  and  vexatious  opposition, 
whidi  was  now  fully  retaliated  upon 
them.  Night  afler  night  the  discus- 
sion was  renewed ;  and,  upon  every 
separate  debate,  the  lights  in  West- 
minster Hall  were  to  be  seen  bum- 
ii^  till  morning.  What  leisure  can 
a  ministry  have  for  the  importmit 
duties  of  their  station,  whose  whole 
powers  of  mind  must  be  employed  in 
haranguing  about  what  they  have 
done,  instead  of  arranging  what  they 
are  to  do  f  His  days,  occupied  in  the 
office  with  the  business  of  such  an 
empire,  in  such  times,  and  his  nights 
consumed  in  fruitless  dd>ates  in  par- 
liament, the  iron  frame  of  Talus  is 
as  necessary  for  an  actual  minister 
of  state,  as  his  moral  inflexibility  is 
for  an  ideal  one.  Many  reforms  in  the 
coiisdtution  of  parliament  have  been 
proposed;  a  regulation  which  should 
exempt  the  efficient  ministers  from 
this  wasting  fatigue,  would  be  one  of 
the  most  beneficial.  They  might  pre- 
sent their  reports  to  the  house,  and 
leave  the  house  to  discuss  them. 

Lord  Grenville,  in  the  debate  upon 
the  King's  speech,  had  shown  what 
ground  would  be  taken  in  opposing 
these  orders  of  council.  He  aflfirmed, 
that  the  ministers  could  not,  upon  the 
King's  authority,  constitutionally  de-- 
cree  such  extraordinary  prohibitions, 
and  that  they  had  actually  violated 
an  article  of  Magna  Charta. 
Jan.  27.  No  ministers,  it  was  said, 
had  ventured  to  give  such 
advice  to  the  ci'dwn,  since  the  reign 
of  James  II.  when  that  monarch  was 


advised  timt  he  had  a  power  to  dis* 
pense  with  the  laws  of  the  country* 
TTie  exercise  of  the  prerogative  was 
limited  by  fixed  rules,  and  the  covat  ' 
of  privy  council  was  subject  to  ths 
law  of  nations,  which  law  was  broken 
by  the  present  orders.  These  argu- 
ments were  enforced  with  much  abi* 
lity  by  Lord  Grenville  in  the  upper, 
and  by  Lord  Henry  Petty  in  the  lower 
house.  But,  alas !  the  law  of  nationf 
was  extinct.  The  law  of  the  strong- 
est, which  had  oflen  been  acted  upon 
in  its  stead,  was  now  proclaimed  by 
the  enemy ;  and  to  call  up  the  ^host 
of  Magna  Charta  against  a  mimstry, 
is  as  hopeless  as  it  is  to  oppose  Puf- 
fendorf  to  Buonaparte ;—  majoritiet 
are  as  little  influenced  by  the  one  as 
armies  by  the  other.  All  arguments 
from  the  law  of  nations  thererore  were 
futile;  and  the  other  objection  amount- 
ed  only  to  this,  that  ministers  ougl^ 
to  come  to  parliament  fo^  a  bill  of 
indemnity.  This,  had  they  supposed* 
their  proceedings  required  it,  they 
would  of  course  have  done,  as  it  was 
only  to  ask  and  have.*  But 
this  they  absolutely  denied.  Feb*  5.. 
The  statutes  which  were  in- 
fringed, they  said,  related  to  a  state 
of  peace  and  not  of  war,  and  the 
measures  in  question  were  measures 
of  war,  which  the  King  was  entitled 
by  prerogative  to  take. 

It  was  said  by  Lord  Hawkesbury, 
that,  when  the  French  de- 
cree was  published,  there  Feb.  \5* 
appeared  to  him  to  be  two 
courses,  one  of  which  might  be  ta- 
ken ;  either  to  consider  that  decree 
as  idle  words,  and  to  treat  it  with 
contempt ;  or  to  look  upon  it  -  as  a 
substantial  measure,  ccdculated  to  in- 
jure the  interests  of  this  country,  and 
justifyingmeasuresof  retaliation.  The 


you  I.  PART  I. 
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finrmer  would  have  been  least  incon- 
▼enient  to  ourselves,  most  dignified, 
and  most  humiliating  to  the  enemy* 
And  this,  perhaps.  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  might  nave  preferred,  but  the 
choice  was  made  by  the  last  adminis- 
tration.   They,  said  the  advocates 
of  the  measure,  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  pass  it  over  with  silent  con- 
tempt; they  exercised  the  right  of 
retaliation,  and  distinctlv  asserted  that 
the  principle  on  which  their  order 
of  January  7th,  1807,  proceeded,  was 
not  farther  extended,  because  at  that 
time  a  ^ther  extension  was  wmeces- 
sary ;  but  ^at  nothing  would  prevent 
sucn  an  extension,  should  it  become 
requisite.  -   Denmark   remonstrated 
s^ainst  it,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  say  she  would  resist  it ;  and  the 
president  of  the  United  States  de- 
,  scribed  it  as  a  gross  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations.    The  same  princ^le 
then  was  avowed  and  acted  upon  by 
tfiose  very  persons  when  in  power, 
who  now  mveighed  against  it  so  loud- 
ly when  out  of  power;  and  the  same 
complaints  were  then  made  by  neu- 
tral nations,  which  the  opiK^tion  ap- 
peared to  stand  so  much  in  fear  of 
at  present.    But  the  principle  was 
incontrovertible;  we  were  complete- 
ly justified  in  retaliating  upon  the 
enemy  their  own  measure ;  if  they 
declare  that  we  shall  have  no  trade, 
we  have  a  right  to  declare  that  they 
shall  have  none,  and  we  have  the  power 
to  enforce  our  decrees.*    Till  these 
orders  in  coui^cil  were  issued,  France 
enjoyed  as  great  advantages  of  trade 
by  the  assistance  of  neutrals,  as  we 
possessed  with  our  triumphant  na- 
vy.   Our  navy  indeed  as  belligerent 
was  neutralized,  and  rendered  use- 
less by  the  neutral  ships  carrying  to 


France  all  that  it  was  important  for 
France  to  obtain.  If  France  could 
continue  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
of  commerce,  through  the  neutral 
trade,  while  we  were  suffering  every 
injury  that  could  result  firom  her  de- 
crees,f  she  would  have  no  motive  to 
peace ;  but  Europe  may  be  made  to 
feel  that  a  maritime  power  is  much 
less  dependent  upon  the  continent, 
than  the  continent  is  upon  the  ma- 
ritime power:  And,  that  this  was 
felt,  was  proved  by  M.  Cretet*s  cir- 
cular letter ;  and  by  the  learned  so- 
cieties of  the  continent  having  been 
called  on  to  offer  important  and 
honourable  rewards  for  the  solu- 
tion of  ^is  question,  **  What  is  the 
best  means  of  supplying  the  place 
of  those  colonial  commodities  which 
are  most  in  demahd,  and  to  which- 
we  have  been  most  accustomed,  by 
products  of  the  coi^tinent.** 

It  was  more  easy  to  defend  the 
principle  of  these  orders  in  'councfl 
than  It  was  to  understand  their  de- 
tail. Lord  Auckland  declared,  he 
had  given  the  subject  a 
great  deal  of  attention ;  Jan.  27- 
he  had  bestowed  much 
time  upon  it,  and  called  to  his  assist- 
ance, persons  experienced  in  the 
knowledge  of  that  department  to 
which  the  orders  referi-ed;  yet,  he 
professed  to  God,  that  he  was  still 
totally  unable  to  ascertain  their  mo- 
tive and  drift.  And  Lord  GrenviUe 
affirmed,  that  in  four  clauses  of  the 
same  paragraph,  they  con- 
tained four  direct  contra-  Feb.  15. 
dictions.  He,  however,  be- 
lieved, that,  after  much  study,  he  had 
at  last  found  out  what  they  meant  to 
express ;  and  he  was  not  a  little 
proud  of  the  solution  of  such  a  pro* 


*  Mr  Perceval,  Feb.  5th.  f  Sir  William  Grant,  FeK  5th. 
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Uem.  Difines  and  p^osophen  have  the  French  pem>le ;  it  might  add  to 

sometimes  been  complained  of  for  the  feroci^  ana  mifeeline  character 

obscurity,  but  no  obscurity  is  equal  of  the  contest,  but  it  comd  not  pos^ 

to  that  of  our  act  of  parliament  ma-  sibly  be  the  means  of  putting  an  end 

leers :  no  other  authors  have  ever  ex-  to  it.    Pitiful  as  the  question  was— 

hibited  so  perfect  a  style  of  confu-  absolutely  beneath  notice  in  what- 

sion,  worse  confounded.*  The  detail  ever  light  it  be  contemplated, — it  was 

gave  occasion  to  some  pitiful  debates  the  simject  of  seversd  discussions  in 

.  upon  Jesuit's  bark,  that  being  amonff  the  imperial  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 

the  articles  which  ministry  resolved  tain  at  this  important  time, 
to  tax,  before  it  entered  an  enemy's        The  main  body  of  the  people,  and 

port.  Mr  Whitbread  exclaimed,  that  even  of  the  merchants,  were  oecided* 

this  was  not  merely  childish  and  nu-  ly  in  favour  of  these  orders  in  councO, 

gatory,  but  it  was  detestable ;  for  it  as  they  would  be  of  any  measure 

was  waging  war  with  the  sick,  the  which  was  thought  necessary  for  im- 

nelpless,  and  the  f  hospi-  holding  Uie  honour  of  the  country, 

Feh.2A.     tals;  and  Mr  Wilberforce  asserting  our  dominion  of  the  seas, 

said  it   was    a    measure  and  continuing  the  war  against  Buo* 

nvhich  might  possibly  excite  a  more  naparte.    But  there  were  many  per- 

fsneral  union  of  hatred  against  the  sons  whose  interests  were  immediate- 

nglish  nation  among  all  ranks  of  ly  affected,  and  that  to  a  materia 

1 

*  Cobbett,  who  was  the  best  defender  of  these  orders,  speaks  of  them  in  the  same 
manner.  *<  Afler  volumes  have  been  spoken  and  written  upon  the  subject,''  he  says, 
^*  there  are  very  few  persons  who  seem  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  these  famous 
orders  are,  or  of  the  effect  which  they  are  intended  to  produce.  In  spite,  therefore, 
<^the  stultifying  effect  of  the  many  speeches  which  I  have  read  -relative  to  these 
orders,  I  will  emieavour  to  communicate  to  the  reader  mv  ideas  respecting  them, 
which  I  shall  do,  however,  with  great  di£Bdence,  being  tar  from  certain,  that  my 
Ignorance  of  the  mattei;  is  not  eqiul  to  that  of  ahnost  any  one  of  the  orators  whose 
q>eeche8 1  have  read." 

t  •*  If  you  prevent  the  removal  of  disease,"  said  Mr  Whitbread,  "  you  must,  on 
the  same  prindj^e,  wish  its  incr^ise,  and  this  principle  would  lead  to  the  promotion 
of  pestilence,  poison,  and  assassination."  ^'  No,  sir,"  replies  Cobbett,  '^  though  I 
approve  of  the  bill,  I  do  not  wish  to  i>revent  the  removal  of  disease,  any  more  than 
you  wish  to  prevent  the  removd  of  thirst  by  charging  sixpence  a  pot  for  your  porter,, 
when  yon  see  many  poor  wretches  who  cannot  possibly  get  it  at  that  price.  You 
cannot,  I  dare  say,  sell  your  pcurter  cheaper,  without  danger  to  your  fortune;  nor 
,can  we  vaSet  the  baik  to  go  to  France,  wit|iout  danger  to  our  fortunes  as  a  nation, 
because  the  same  argument  which  will  apply  to  the  bark  will  apply  to  every  other 
article ;  the  very  object  of  the  bill  being  to  produce  suffering  and  distress  among 
those  who*  are  leagued  together,  whether  willingly  or  not,  for  our  destruction.  You^ 
sir,  like  Mr  Roscoe,  never  seem  to  recollect,  that  the  ^nemy  has  it  all  times  in  hit 
power  to  put  an  end  to  this  '^  inhuman  mode  of  warfare,"  and  that,  too,  by  the 
simplest  of  all  means,  namely,  that  qfceanng  to  carry  it  on  himself/*  **  To  the  whole 
of  the  measure,"  says  this  vehement  writer,  "  there  might  be  some  solid  objections, 
but  f  have  observed  none  such.  The  measure  is  a  most  important  one ;  it  is  in  deed, 
though  not  in  word,  a  practical  assertion  of  the  soroereipity  of  the  sea.  As  such  it  is 
lookad  upon  by  other  nations ;  and  the  only  fault  of  it  is,  that  it  was  not  adopted 
under  tmit  name,  and  that  the  duties  now  to  be  imposed  were  not  denominated  a 
tribute:* 
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degree.  A  petition  against  the  or- 
ders was  brought  up  from  Liverpool; 
a  meeting,  for  the  same  purpose,  of 
|>ersons  concerned  in  the  trade  with 
America,  was  convoked  in  London ; 
the  majority  declared  themselves  sup- 
porters of  the  measure ;  the  minori- 
S,  however,  framed  a  petition,  and 
ey  and  the  Liverpool  deputies,  af- 
ter some  delays,  occasioned  by  a  point 
of  form,  were  heard  by  counsel  be- 
fore the  house,  and  their  witnesses 
examined.  The  bill  passed,  notwith- 
standing this  opposition. 

Fewjneasures  have  everbeen  so  long 
and  so  pertinaciously  contestedin  par- 
liament ;  nearly  fifty  days,  or  rather 
nights,  of  the  session  were  consumed 
in  discussion  upon  it,  till  the  public 
attention,  which  had  never  been  ac- 
tively excited,  was  utterly  exhausted, 
and  the  very  newspapers  flagged  in 
the  task  of  reporting  arguments  that 
had  been  repeated  till  they  were 
worn  thread  Dare.    It  was  said  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
question  involved  in  these  orders  was 
of  vital  importance  to  the  prosperity, 
and  even  to  the  existence  of  the 
country:  that,  if  considered  merely 
in  their  effect  upon  the  trade  of  the 
country,  it  was  one  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous questions  that  ever  had  been 
agitated/    It  involved,  not  a  matter 
of  subordinate  regulation,   not  the 
prosperity  of  one  branch  of  trade, 
but  the    commerce    of  the  whole 
worid  ;    that   commerce  on  which 
the  prosperity,    and  the  very  ex- 
istence of  England,  in  jts  present 
circuinstances,  depended.*    Yet  this 
measure  had  njo  sooner  passed,  than 
It  was  forgotten  by  the  people,  and 
England  continued  to  exist  and  pros- 
per. Party-politicians  resemble  pseu- 
do-prophets,, their  day  of  judgment 


is  always  at  hand ;  and,  repeat- 
edly as  their  predictions  fail  and  are 
falsified,  they  co  on  predicting  with 
unabated  confidence. 

Savages  have  been  known  to  car- 
ry .on  trade  and  war  with  their  enemies 
at  the  same  time.  Something  of  this 
kind  has  been  done  by  European  na- 
tions :  during  the  last  war  many  of  the 
French  armies  were  supplied  withEng- 
lish  cloathing  and  English  firelocks ; 
it  is,  however,  curious,  that,  at  the 
very  time  wheh  these  orders  of  council 
were  enacted,  and  the  avowed  S3rsteni 
was  that  of  distressing  the  enemy  by 
destroying  his  commerce,  licenses 
shoula  have  been  granted,  exempt- 
ing ships  from  those  very  orders,  and 
enabling  them  to  trade  with  France. 
This  practice  was  carried  tosuch  an  ex- 
tent, that  Mr  Homer  brought 
the  subject  before  parlia- t7a7{.29« 
ment,  upon  the  ground  that 
it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  its  li- 
mits :  and,  if  that  was  not  possible^ 
to  prescribe  such  as  both  the  princi- 
ples of  commercial  law  and  constitu- 
tional policy  required ;  both  of  which 
were  violated  by  the  unrestrained  pri- 
vilege. With  regard  to  the  first,  he 
said,  undoubtedly  it  was  not  politic 
to  throw  the  entire  direction  of  our 
commercial  intercourse  into  the  hands 
of  the  executive  government :— there 
was  no  uniform  ground  upon  which  to 
claim  such  licences;  nor  was  there 
any  recognized  principle  b)^  which 
the  persons  to  whom  tney  might  be 
refused  could  ascertain  whether  they 
were  partially  aggrieved,  or  whe- 
ther the  benefits  of  such  a  licence 
were  withheld  from  them  for  suf- 
ficient reasons;  and  the  unlimited 
practice  of  granting  than  was  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  constitu- 
tional  laws,  that  no  money  should  be 


•  Mr  Tiemey,  Feb.  24th; 
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taken  from  the  subject,  except  by 
the  legislative  power.  At  present, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  foreign  trade 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  these  li- 
cences, for  whicn  fees,  and  very  con* 
siderabie  ones,  were  received  at  the 
Privy  Council  Office.  These  fees 
were  unauthorised  by  parliament,  and 
amounted  to  a  direct  impost  and  tax- 
ation on  foreign  commerce.  He  mo- 
ved, therefore,  for  a  list  of  all  the  li- 
cences which  had. been  granted  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  end 
of  the  last  year. 

To  this  Mr  Rose  replied,  that  the 
fees  of  office,  or  granting  licences, 
amounted,  for  a  whole  cargo,  to  mere- 
ly 141.*  State  fees,  he  said,  were 
much  less  liaUe  to  abuse  than  gratu* 
ities,  which  he  should  set  his  face 
against  in  every  department.  Indeed 
there  was  no  one  existing  abuse  which 
he  was  more  anxious  to  put  a  check 
to  than  the  system  of^  gratuities. 
He  would  join  with  any  member 
in  annexing  to  it  a  punisnment  rea- 
sonably rigorous,  and  even  go  so  far 
as  to  subject  it  to  th6  penalties  of  a 

simple  felony.  The  list, 
March  1*  accordingly,  was  produced, 

and  Mr  Homer  pledged 
himsdf,  if  ministers  did  not  bring  the 
question,  in  its  constitutional  bear- 
ings, under  the  consideration  of  par- 
liament, to  undertake  the  t^k  at 
some  future  period  himself.    It  ap- 


peared to  him,  that,  if  these  licea* 
ces  were  thought  generally  necessary, 
it  would  be  much  better  to  render 
the  trade,  which  was  sanctioned  by 
them,  legal  for  a  limited  time.  At 
present  he  would  confine  himself  to 
the  meaner  branch  of  the  subject, 
the  amount  of  the  fees;  and  here,  he 
said,  the  returns  were  not  satisfactot 
ry.  It  was  stated,  that  the  fee  for  a 
hcence  amounted  only  to  121.  9s.  6d. 
Now,  he  knew,  that,  on  every  li- 
cence which  had  been  granted,  the 
fees  had  exceeded  151.  and  some- 
tim^s  201. :  and  that,  when  our  mer* 
chants  had  obtained  licences  for  se- 
veral ships,  instead  of  an  additional 
guinea  only  having  been  charged  for 
each  vessel,  as  stated  in  the  returns, 
not  less  than  65  or  661.  had  been 
charged  for  a  licence  for  six  ships. 
This  statement  was  not  contradicted 
by  Mr  Rose.  He  observed,  that, 
some  weeks  ago,  the  Privy  CouncO, 
finding  the  amount,  of  the  fees  so 
considerable,  had  taken  the  matter 
into  serious  consideration,  and  had 
entered  into  a  strict  investigation  of 
it.  He,  therefore,  advised  Mr  Hor- 
ner to  postpone  his  motion  till  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Privy  council  could  be 
laid  before  Uie  House,  previous  to 
referring  the  subject  to  the  commit- 
tee of  fciance.  Mr  Homer  agreed 
to  this,  but  the  question  was  not  re- 
sumed during  the  session. 


♦  9l.  14s.  6d.  for  the  sign  manual;  11.  los.  the  stamp  duty;  2l.  to  the  principal 
derk ;  ll.  lOs.  amoDg  the  other  inferior  officers,  and  half  a  crown  to  the  office-keeper. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Financial  Measures. — Arrangement  with  the  Bank^-^The  Budgei^-^Thc 
Life  Annuity  Plan^^^Army  Estimates^, 


Ministers  had  an  easy  task  in  the 
^department  of  finance.  Here  they 
had,  indeed^  succeeded  to  a  bed  of 
roses ; — ^tiie  thorny  business  of  ma- 
king which  had  been  performed  by 
their  predecessors*  The  first  mea- 
sure which  the  Chancellor 
Feb*  \0.  of  the  Exchequer  brought 
forward,  was  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Bank  concerning,  1st, 
The  management  of  the  public  debt : 
2dly,  The  balance  of  the  public  mo- 
ney in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  :  and, 
3dly,  The  unclaimed  dividends. — 
Upon  the  first  of  these  heads,  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  allowance  for  ma- 
nagement should  be  B40/.  per  mil- 
lion, when  the  debt  should  amount 
to  400  millions,  and  from  that  to  600 
millions  inclusive  ;  SCO/,  pet  million 
for  all  debt  above  600  millions.  If 
600  millions,  continuing  at  340/. ; 
and  450/.  per  million  between  SCO 
and  400  millions,  in  the  event  of 
the  public  debt  being  reduced  so 
low.  The  saving  to  the  public  by 
the  arrangement  would  be  from  60 
to  65,000/.  a-year. — The  next  head 
of  the  arrangement  was  the  advance 
of  three  millions,  by  way  of  loan  to 
government,  without  interest,  till  six 
months  after  the  conclusion  of  a  de- 
finitive treaty,  in  consideration  of 
the  advantages  of  management,  and 
in  participation  of  the  benefit  of  the 
balances.  The  average  amount  of 
these  balances  might  be  tal^en  at  about 


ten  millions  and  a  half.  Mr  Pitt,  in 
his  arrangement  widi  the  Bank,  had 
asserted  the  right  of  the  public  to 
participate  in  the  advmitages  derived 
from  the  management  and  balances ; 
saying  that,  whether  the  participation 
should  be  in  the  proportion  of  a 
fourth,  a  third,  or  a  natf,  it  would  be 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  pub- 
lic. This  shewed  that  not  more  than 
a  participation  was  intended;  and 
therefore,  as  the  proportion  of  one- 
third,  being  the  middle  rate,  was 
probably  considered  as  most  equit- 
able, that  proportion  was  agreed  to. 
— Upon  the  third  head,  the  Bank 
agreed,  that  500,000/.,  being  part  of 
the  balances  arising  from  unclaimed 
dividends  and  lottery  prizes,  should 
be  paid  mto  the  Exchequer,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sum  of  376,339/.  advan- 
ced under  the  act  of  1791.  Provi- 
ded that,  if,  at  any  time,  the  balance 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bank,  on  both 
of  these  accounts,  shall  be  reduced 
below  100,000/.,  exclusive  of 'these 
sums,  a  proportion  of  the  500,000/. 
shall  then  be  refunded  from  the  Ex- 
chequer, sufficient  to  make  up  the 
deficiency. 

When  this  statement  was  laid  be- 
fore Parliament,  Mr  Bankes  obser- 
ved, that  the  large  rate  of  allowance 
which  the  Bank  enjoyed,  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  national  cfebt,  was 
strongly  to  be  condemned :  and  great 
as  was  his  respect  for  Mr  Pitt,  he 
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could  not  help  thinking  he  bad  made 
an  improvident  bargain  on  the  sub- 
ject.  Id  the  present  instance,  it 
would  have  been  infinitely  better  to 
have  made  a  larger  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  allowance,  evep  if  that  had 
been  obtained  by  reducing  the  a- 
mount  of  the  loan ;  for  the  reduc* 
tion  would  be  a  permanent  advan- 
tage, while  that  nrom  the  loan  was 
to  determine  with  the  war.  There 
was  another  point  which  must  be 
contemplated  with  some  jealousy. 
The  Bank  had  in  their  hands  the 
complete  coinage  of  the  circulation 
of  the  country,  without  an  equiva- 
lent paid.  It  would  be  as  easy  for 
^  them  to  coin  the  sums  advanced  to 
Government,  as  to  coin  the  amount 
of  their  notes  cancelled  yesterday. 
He  did  not  like  any  thing  that  drew 
the  Bank  into  too  close  a  connection 
with  ministry;  he  wished  them  to 
feel  mutual  good-will,  but  to  be  per- 
fectly independent  of  each  other. 

MrTiemey  commented  unfavour- 
ably upon  the  arrangement.  It  was 
liable,  he  said,  at  the  outset,  to  this 
vital  objection,  that,  while  the  public 
restricted  the  Bank  from  payms  in 
specie,  it  was  at  least  highly  indeli- 
cate that  the  public  should  derive 
benefit  firom  that  restriction.  But 
could  a  loan  of  three  millions  have 
been  asked  for,  or  would  it  have 
been  granted,  had  it  not  been  for 
that  riestriction  ?  With  regard  to  the 
rate  of  allowance  for  management, 
the  Bank  ought  to  do  that  business 
without  any  allowance  whatever: 
They  would  then  be  on  the  footing 
of  every  private  banker.  To  the 
loan  there  were  many  objections. 
In  the  present  state  of  Europe,  it 
was  most  desirable  to  shew  the  ene- 
my, that  our  resources  were  such  as 
enie^Ied  <s  to  meet  him  with  confi- 
dence: but  could  an  advocate  of 


Buonaparte's  have  better  materials 
for  depreciating  the  means  of  Eng- 
land, than  by  a  reference  to  this  ar-^ 
rangement?  Government,  desirous 
ot  avoiding  a  public  loan,  had  exert- 
ed its  influence  on  the  Bank,  to  pro- 
cure a  loan  of  three  millions  without 
interest !  After  this  step,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  find 
it  difficult  to  convince  a  Frenchman 
that  we  were  not  driven  to  shifts  and 
subterfuges ;  and  this,  too,  at  a  time 
more  &vourable  than  any  other  for 
negociating  a  public  loan,  owing  to 
the  stagnation  of  trade,  and  the  great 
quantity  of  money  necessarily  afloat, 
for  which  no  emplojnBent  could  be 
discovered.  Whence  did  this  three 
millions  proceed  ?  In  nine  years  the 
Bank  had  advanced  six  millions  to 
the  public  Since  the  restriction 
upqp  the  payment  of  n>ecie,  they 
had  shared  no  less  than  K>ur  inilliont 
in  bonuses  among  themselves :  They 
had  increased  the  dividends  on  their 
capital  firem  sevei>  to  ten  per  cent. 
If  their  profits  had  been  extensive 
enough  to  justify  all  this,  then  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  not 
made  half  so  good  a  bargain  as  he 
ought  to  have  made.  It  was  wrong 
to  take  this  loan  while  the  restric- 
tion upon  the  payment  of  it  existed : 
it  would  be  worse  to  take  it,  if,  by 
so  doin^  the  taking  ofi*  that  restric- 
tion would  be  retarded : — ^Would  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  say 
that  the  measure  would  not  retard 
it  ? — ^The  Bank  Directors  consented 
to  lend  three  millions,  wliich,  in  his 
apprehension,  would  not  cost  them 
three-pence.  Did  they  mean  to  in- 
crease their  notes  for  this  purpose  ? 
If  so,  it  was  a  strong  argument  a- 
gainst  the  step.  If  they  did  not 
mean  to  increase  their  notes,  did 
they  mean  to  distress  the  trade  of 
the  country,  by  refusing  to  diiscount 
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thebi&softhemerdiants?  This  also 
would' be  a  strong  argument  against 
it.  Let  the  subject  be  referred  to  a 
committee;  and,  he  believed,  no 
committee  could  be  found  which 
would  not  say,  that  not  half  enough 
had  b^en  taken  in  interest  by  this 
arrangement,  and  too  much  in  prin- 
ciple.— Arguments  to  the  same  pur- 
port were  advanced  by  Lord  Henry 
Petty :  but  he  admitted,  that,  as  the 
Bank  acted  a^  agents  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  pubuc  debt,  they  had  a 
right  to  be  paid  as  stents,  and  not 
merely  as  bankers.  ♦  It  was  replied 
to  these  various  objections,  that  the 
Bank  could  not  possibly  supply  the 
loan  by  an  issue  of  notes ;  and  that 
a  loan  would  not  be  rendered  a  con- 
tingent advantage  by  peace,  if  large 
balances  still  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bank  ;  for,  by  this  arrange- 
ment, a  principle  had  been  establish- 
ed which  would  be  acted  on  in  fu- 
ture, that  in  proportion  to  the  ba- 
lances in  the  hands  of  the  Bank, 
must  be  the  advances  made  by  the 
Bank  to  the  public. 

The  supplies  voted  in  the  session 
amounted  to  48,653,170/.,  of  which 
the  proportion  to  be  furnished  by  Ire- 
land being  deducted,  viz.  5,713,560  h 
there  remained  42,939,604/.  to  be 
defrayed  by  Great  Britain.  The 
ways  and  means  for  answering  this 
demand  were,  three  millions  upon 
hialt  and  pensions;  three  milhons 
and  a  half  advanced  by  the  Bank ; 
726,870  /.  unappropriated  surplus  of 
the  consolidated  fund;  war  taxes 
twenty  millions;  the  lottery  350,000/.; 
four  millions  on  exchequer  bills,  to 
be  issued  in  place  of  others  funded 
to  the  same  amounts  These  different 
items,  with  a  loan  of  eight  millions, 
made  an  aggregate  of  39,576,870/. 
Adding  to  this  three  millions  and  a 


hdlf,  the  surplus  of  the  conaoMaJbeA 
fund,  there  would  then  be  a  sur^^os 
of  ways  and  means  above  the  sup- 
plies, of  137,000/.  It  remained  to 
provide  for  the  interest,  charges,  and 
sinking  fund  of  the  exchequer  bills 
funded,  and  of  the  loan,  whicA  a^- 
mounted  to  750,000/.  To  raise  this, 
short  annuities  to  the  amount  of 
380,00a/.  had  fallen  in.  There  wa» 
.  a  saving  of  65,000/.  upon  the  jbobl- 
nagement  of  the  public  debt»  An 
improved  mode  of  coilectmg  the 
stamp  duties  would  yield  200,000^  ; 
and  a  new  arrangement  with  respect 
to  the  assessed  taxes  would  produce 
125,000.  In  the  whole  770,000r  be- 
ing a  small  excess  above  the  sum  ac- 
tually required. 

The  alteration  in  the  stamp  duties 
and  assessed  taxes  certainly  infringed 
the  principle  which  had  been  recog* 
nised  in  Parliament,  founded  up- 
on the  Suspension  of  farther  tax* 
ation  for  three  years,  and  resorting 
to  the  war  taxes  to  cover  the  neces- 
sary charges  of  loans.  That  prin- 
ciple had  been  unanimously  appro- 
ved; and  Mr  Perceval  said,  that, 
though  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
depart  from  it  in  the  present  instance, 
to  the  amount  of  about  300,000/.,  it 
was  not  because  he  C(H)sidered  die 
principle  as  unwise ;  but,  having  felt 
how  desirable  it  was  to  consolidate 
the  different  acts  relative  to  the  as- 
sessed taxes  and  the  stamp  duties,  he 
considered  it  a  good  opportunity, 
when  making  improved  regulations 
for  the  collection  of  both,  to  make  a 
small  addition  to  certain  items.  The 
number  of  acts  relating  to  stamp  du- 
ties amounted  to  sixty  or  seventy, 
and  those  for  the  collection  of  them 
made  the  number  in  the  statute- 
book  nearly  one  hundred.  It  was 
desirable  to  consolidate  all*those  re- 


•  Mr  S.  Thornton.    Mr  Huskisson, 
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latiikg  to  the  duties  Into  one ;  a$  alsd 
those  for  the  regulation  apd  coUee* 
tkm.  The  manner  in  which  the 
•diedule  was  to  be  prepared,  was  by 
diffciosbg  the  several  duties  under 
dii&rent  beads,  b^  a  distinct  arrange* 
ment  in  alphabetical  order.  The  ad- 
dition to  the  amount  of  the  duty 
would  arise  from  an  application  of 
the  ad  valorem  principle  to  other 
instruments  than. those  to  which  it 
was  at  present  applied.  In  all  con- 
reyanoes  of  red  property,  and  ail 
admissions  to  offices  of  courts  and 
government^  he  proposed  that  a  spe- 
cification should  be  made  of  the  a- 
mount  of  the  consideration,  and  the 
stamp  should  be  in  proportion.  At 
present  the  duty  was  20  L  upon  all 
<^ces  of  the  courts,  without  regard 
to  the  amount  of  die  income.  He 
would  reduce  it  upon  the  lower  offi- 
ces, and  raise  it  upon  the  higher. 
No  duty  i^ould  attach  upon  those 
of  which  the  incomes  did  not  exceed 
60 il  Upon  all  over  GO/,  and  under 
150 1  the  duty  should  be  8  /.  Upon 
all  between  160/.  and  300/.  20/., 
and  so  in  proportion  i^pon  higher  in- 
comes. The  duty  at  present  on  ar- 
ticles of  indentures  to  an  attorney  of 
the  simerior  courts  was  100  /.  and  of 
the  interior  courts  55  L  The  same 
duty  which  applied  to  solicitors  in 
Chancery  ought  also  to  apply  to 
proctors :  And  the  dut^  of  55  /•  he 
proposed  to  extend  to  indentures  to 
writers  to  the  signet  in  Scotland. 
When  collections  and  donations  gave 
the  right  as  fully  as  induction  and 
institution,  they  were  to  be  liable  to 
the  same  duty.  The  duty  upon  en- 
feoffiooents,  which  was  only  I  /.  10  s. 
he  proposed  to  double ;  thus  subject- 
ing it  to  the  same  impost  as  another 
mode  of  conveying  real  estates  by 
lease  and  release.  He  proposed  an 
addition  to  the  du^  i^on  the  grant 
of  honours  and  prererments.  At  pre* 


sent  it  was  only  90L  in  all  cases. 
But  in  Ireland  it  was  200/.  on  the 
creation  of  a  duke,  marquis,  or  earl ; 
onthat  of  a  viscount,  150/.;  on  that 
of  a  baron,  100  /.  There  was  no  re^ 
son  why  this  country  diould  not 
adopt  the  same  rate.  Upon  the 
grants  of  money  and  pensions,  the 
duty  should  attach  upon  the  ad  va- 
lorem  principle,  on  the  higher  grant, 
and  apply  in  consequence,  on  a  re* 
duced  scale,  to  the  lower.  Policies 
of  insurance  on  houses  were  no  long* 
er  to  be  exempted  from  dut^.  AU 
persons  issuing  promissory  reissuable 
notes,  should  pay  20/.  a-year  for  a 
licence.  The  duty  upon  such  notes 
was  at  present  3  d.  each,  he  proposed 
to  make  it  4  d. :  and,  when  the  notes 
were  payable  only  in  one  place,  6  d 
The  duty  upon  transferring  shares 
of  joint-stock  companies  was  col* 
lected  at  present  in  proportion  to  the 
nominal  value;  hereafter  it  should 
be  ii\  proportion  to  the  reaL    Law 

groceedings  were  already  so  heavily 
urthened,  that  no  addition  could 
possibly  be  made  to  them.  There 
were^  however,  some  small  instances 
which  seemed  to  have  been  omis* 
sions  in  the  former  act.  Hence  ha 
proposed  1  s.  upon  all  summonses  be* 
fore  a  Master  in  Chancery.  The 
duty  should  apply  to  probates  of 
administration  in  Scotland  as  it  did 
in  England.  The  duty  upon  resi* 
dues  should  be  the  same  as  upon  le- 
gacies. With  respect  to  conveyan- 
ces of  land,  he  would  appfy  the  ad 
valorem  principle.  At  present  it  was 
SO  s.  on  all  conveyances.  When  the 
consideration  did  not  exceed  150iL 
it  should  be  1/.;  between  that  and 
300/.,  1/.  10  s.;  thence  to  500/. 
2/.  lOs. ;  thence  to  750/.,  5/.;  thence 
to  1000/.,  7/.  10s.;  but  in  no  in. 
stance  to  exceed  one  per  cent,  upon 
the  consideration.  He  calculated 
that  these  various  additions  would 
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increase  the  amount  of  the  stamp 
duties  to  the  extent  of  200,000  /. 
With  respect  to  the  assessed  taxes 
he  proposed  two  altera- 
Ajpril  3.  tions :  To  consolidate  with 
them  the  additional  ten  per 
cent. ;  and  to  transfer  to  them  the 
Vcence-duties  for  shooting  game. 
The  additional  ten  per  cent,  hav- 
ing been  brought  forward,  he  said, 
hastily,  to  make  up  a  deficien- 
cy in  the  ways  and  means  arising 
from  the  abandonment  of  the  iron- 
tax,  had  not  been  apportioned  with 
that  mature  consideration  which  was 
desirable ;  and  there  were  fractional 
payments  in  almost  every  instance, 
which  it  was  proper  to  do  away.  For 
this  purpose  he  would,  in  all  the 
lower  classes,  reduce  the  fraction  to 
the  integer  next  below  it ;  and,  in 
the  higher  classes,  advance  it  to  the 
integer  immediately  above ; — iQteger 
in  this  statement  meaning  6d.  And, 
as  alterations  afforded  a  good'  oppor- 
tunity for  addition,  he  would  add 
2  per  cent,  upon  the  whole ;  making 
in  all  an  addition  of  107,600/.  The 
transfer  of  the  game  licences  would 
remedy  that  inconvenience  which 
gentlemen  now  felt  in  obtaining  their 
certificates  from  the  clerk  of  the 
peace,  if  they  resided  at  a  distance 
from  the  county  town ;  and  it  would 
prevent  that  evasion  of  the  duty 
which  was  now  so  frequently  prac- 
tised. He  deemed  it  also  desirable 
to  include  woodcocks  and  snipes  in 
the  enumeration  of  game ;  because 
unqualified  persons,  who  were  in  pur- 
suit of  game,  usually  jpleaded  the  li- 
berty of  shooting  these  birds  as  their 
pretext.    When  this  subject  came 

to  be  farther  discu^ed,  it 
Motf  5.  was  proposed  that  rabbits 

also  should  be  classed  as 
game ;  but  the  mischief  which  these 
animals  do  to  the  farmer  being  re- 
presentedy  the  project  of  rendering 


it  criminal  to  destroy  them  was  a« 
bandoned.  One  might  have  h(q>ed 
that  the  game-laws  would  never 
more  have  been  mentioned  in  die 
British  Parliament,  except  to  be  abo- 
lished ;  and  the  plain  common-sense 
principle,  of  considering  game  as  pri- 
vate property,  substituted  in  their 
place. 

The  supplies  for  Ireland  amount- 
ed to  9,767,550/.  Irish  currency, 
which  Mr  Foster,  the  Irish  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  admitted  to  be 
a  very  large  sum.  To  meet 
this  there  were,  the  ordi-  JuneS. 
nary  revenue,  4,800,000/. ; 
the  loan  contracted  in  England  for 
the  service  of  Ireland,  2,708,332 1; 
the  loan  to  be  granted  by  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  n>r  the  renewal 
of  their  charter,  1,250,0001. ;  the 
loan  contracted  in  Ireland,  750fiOOL 
The  charges  per  annum  of  the 
interest  and  sinking  fund  upon 
these  three  loans  would  be  280,462/. 
This  he  thought  it  better  to  raise 
by  laying  on  a  large  tax  at  once, 
than  bv  a  number  of  smgle  ones : 
And,  tnerefore,  he  proposed  to  ex- 
tend to  all  raw-corn  used  in  dis- 
tilleries, the  duties  at'  present  im- 
posed upon  malt;  and,  by  an  addi- 
tional duty  on  foreign  spirits,  these 
sums,  with  the  saving  m  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  debt,  would  more 
than  equal  the  annual  charges.  The 
arrangement  with  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land was,  that  its  capital  should  be 
increased  from  one  million  and  a  half 
to  two  and  a  half;  and  that  its  char- 
ter should  be  continued  till  the  first 
of  January,  1807,  the  Bank  enga* 
ging  to  manage  the  whole  debt  of 
Ireland  free  of  further  expence, 
whatever  addition  is  to  be  made  to  it ; 
and  advancing  to  Grovemment  a  mil«- 
lion  and  quarter  till  the  end  of  its 
charter.*— It  was  objected  bv  Mr 
Bankes  to  die  arrangement,  that  an 
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addition  of  ten^  or  at  most 
l&jf^,  fifteen  years  to  the  duuter, 
would  have  been  amply 
lufficient  And  Mr  M.  Fitzgerald, 
in  ordor  to  give  some  idea  ci  the 
profits  derived  from  an  accredited 
issue^of  pai>er,  stated,  that  one  Bank- 
ing-house in  Ireland  set  up  uponthe 
pnce  of  a  captain's  commission  in 
tbe  dngQCfDB^  and  had  afterwards  a 
floating  capital  to  the  amount  of 
400,000  /•  The  Bank  of  Ireland,  he 
said,  was  not  entitled  to  mudi  fitvour 
from  the  legislature;  for,  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of'  Ireland  under 
Hoche,  they  revised  to  advance  mo- 
ney to  government ;  a&d  it  was  by 
the  money  of  a  lo^ral  individual  that 
the  anny  was  put  in  motion*  The 
terms  « the  loan  also  were  objected 
to.    It  was  at  5  per  cent,  the  hi^h* 

est  rate  of  interest  which 
Ma^  3.  tiie  law    allowed  them  to 

charge  upnon  discounts  on 
any  tradesman's  bills  in  tiie  coun- 
try.* 

A  financial  measure  of  consider- 
able importance  was  brought  for- 
ward this  session  of  parlia- 
May  13.  ment  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer :  it  was,  that 
the  proprietors  of  3  per  cent,  conso- 
lidated fund,  or  reduced  bank-an- 
nuities, should  be  at  liberty  to  ex- 
c\m^  with  the  commissioners  for 
the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt, 
such  Bank-annuities  for  a  life-an- 
nni^,  during  tiie  continuance  of 
one  or  two  lives ;  the  more  speedy 
and  efficient  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt  being  the  object  propo- 
•ed.  The  power  of  transfer  was  to 
be  limited  to  persons  under  thirty- 
^e  years  of  age,  to  prevent  imposi- 
tions; and  the  amount  of  the  trans- 
fer to  sums  not  less  than  100/. :  and 
'tock  not  to  be  so  transferable  when 


tbe  funds  were  above  80  L  TheefBM^ 
would  be  to  secure  to  the  nation  the 
redemption  of  the  ftmds  so  transfer- 
red, at  the  price  at  which  they  were 
when  the  transfer  was  made.  There 
were  two  objects,  Mr  Perceval  argu- 
ed, which  the  sinking-fund  was  design- 
ed to  efSect ;  the  one  to  provide  for  the 
final  redemption  of  the  national  debt; 
the  otiier  to  keep  up  tiie  price  of 
stocks  ih  the  nunrket,  so  as  to  enable 
Gk>vemment,  whenever  the  exigen- 
cies of  tiie  state  require  it,  to  miake 
an  advantageous  loan  for  the  pub- 
lic: but  these  objects  are  in  some 
degree  inconsbtent,  and  tend  to 
counteract  each  other ;  for  whatever 
measure  raises  the  funds,  and  thus 
enables  Grovemment  to  borrow  <m 
the  best  terms,  prevents  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt  from  reducing  that 
debt  on  the  best  terms.  The  mea» 
sure  which  was  now  proposed  would, 
he  affirmed,  combine  both  these  ob- 
jects; it  would  naturally  tend  to 
mcrease  the  price  of  stodks ;  and  it 
would  at  the  same  time  secure  the 
redemption  at  a  low  price,  of  so 
much  stock  as  might  be  transferred 
antecedent  to  the  rise  produced* 
The  merit  of  the  plan  rested  upon 
this  postulate,  that  the  stocks  would 
rise,^ — ^which  would  inevitably  be  the 
case,  from  the  accumulation  of  the 
sinking-fund,  either  in  time  of  war 
or  of  peace.  To  individuals  this 
plan  onered  the  acquisition  6^  an 
mcreased  income,  fVee  from  any  risk 
to  their  property,  and  without  the 
expence  and  inconvenience  attend- 
ing other  modes  of  obtaining  a  simi- 
lar object. 

Some  objections  were  made  to  this 
plan.  Mr  Pitt  had  tried  a  similar 
one  in  178S,  and  it  had  failed.  Ca- 
pital, and  increase  of  capital,  Mf 


•  Sir  J,  Newport 
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Tierney  said,  were  the  object  of  the 
^y ;  aud,  was  it  probable,  that  a  per- 
son, who  had  hitherto  preferred  ca- 
pital to  interest,  should  ^11  at  once 
change  his  plan,  and  prefer  interest 
to  capital,  and  tJiat,  too,  precisely  at 
the  moment  when  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  assuring  him,  that 
capital  would  rise  in  value  ?  It  ap- 
peared to  him  also,  (though  he  did 
not  mean  to  infer  that  such  a  step, 
under  some  circumstances,  might  not 
be  adviseable,)  that  the  plan  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment respecting  the  reduction  of  the 
debt,  and  consequently  an  infraction 
of  faith  with  the  public  creditor : 
For,  if  these  annuities  were  granted 
to  a  considerable  extent,  tl^t  part , 
of  them  which  exceeded  the  interest 
must  diminish  the  disposable  sum  in 
the  hands  of  the  commissioners ;  and 
thus  the  effect  of  raising  the  fund« 
which  their  purchases  produced, 
would  be  materially  diminished. — 
Mr  Windham  said,  there  was  this 
obvious  and  fundamental  objection 
to  the  plan,  that  it  tended  to  vitiate 
the  morals  of  the  people : — ^too  many 
parents  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  their  children  to  their 
own  immediate  gratification.  This 
argument  was  emorced  by  Lord  H. 
Petty.  Wherever  annuities,  he  said, 
had  been  encouraged  by  Govern- 
ment to  any  extent,  they  produced 
a  direct  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the 
country ;  and  he  remarked,  that  this 
temptation  to  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  was  to  be  held  out  at  a  time 
when  an  additional  tax  was  to  be  laid 
upon  life-insurances,  provisions  dic- 
tated by  every  principle  of  prudence 
and  foresight.— Mr  William  Smith 
also  commented  severely  upon  the 
immorality  of  Government  in  propo- 
sing such  a  plan,  and  in  many  other 
instances.    In  all   cases,    he   said, 


when  Government  profited  by  the 
vices  of  the '  country,  it  connived  at 
them.  Thus  it  was  that  it  was  easier 
to  procure  licences  for  all  the  ale- 
houses in  the  country,  than  to  sup- 
press one ;  and  the.  country  was  ck- 
luged  with  quack-medicines,  because 
of  the  profit  derived  from  the  stamp 
upon  them. 

To  these  arguments  it  was  repli^ 
that,  if  the  purchase  of  annuities  was 
sometimes  a  vice,  (and  the  improvident 
would  purchase  them  now  upon  worse 
terms),  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  were  many  cased  in  which 
it  assumed  a  character  altogether  dif- 
ferent." Would  it  not  be  proper  for  a 
man  to  provide  in  thi&  manner  for  his 
children  or  his  widow,  if  his  prq)ert7 
did  not  admit  of  any  other  provision  ? 
For,  if  small  annuities  were  secuced 
on  land,  the  expences  of  settlement, 
and  perhaps  of  recovery,  woqld  ren- 
der the  provision  of  no  avail.  No 
lure  was  neld  out.  Greater  tempta- 
tions were  every  day  offered  without 
any  security :  and  it.  might  &irly  be 
said  of  the  proposed  plan,  that  the 
balance  of  good  greatly  preponde- 
rated over  any  evil  which  might  be 
likely  to  arise  from  its  operation. 
An  infraction  of  the  act  respecting 
the  sinking-fund,  Mr  Perceval  ad- 
mitted it  was,  in  manner  and  in 
words,  but  not  in  spirit:,  on  the 
contrary,  it  tended  to  expedite  the 
redemption  of  the  debt  for  which  that 
fund  was  created. 

The  navy  estimates  for 
the  year,  voted  in  a  com-  Jan^  29. 
mittee  of  supply,  were : — 
1.  "  That  the  number  of  130,000 
men  should  be.  employed  for  the  sea 
service  of  the  present  year,  inclu- 
ding 14,000  royal  marines,  %  That 
a  sum  not  exceeding  S,126,500iL  be 
granted  to  his  majesty  for  the  wages 
of  the  above  men  for  IS  months^  at 
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the  rate  of  1/.  17  s.  per  man  per  former  years,  e:!tceeditig8  iu)tpr6vi- 

nu^th.     3.  That  a  sum  not  exceed*  ded  for,  works  at  Chadiam,  Wool* 

ing  3,^1,000/.  be  granted  to  his  wich,  and  Dover,  and  the  expedi* 

m^esihr  for   victualling  the  above  tion  to  Copenhagen.— It  was  assert* 

men  for  13  months,  at  the  rate  of  ed  by  Mr  Wellesley  Pole,  that  the 

1  ^  IBs.  per  man  per  month.     4.  artillery  of  this  country  had  attained 

Thata  sum  not  exceeding  5,070,000/.  a  pitch  of  efficiency,  under  the  au- 

be  granted  to  his  majesty,  for  the  spices  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  not 

wear  and  tear  of  the  navy,  for  13  only  unparalleled  heretofore,  but  Bu- 

months,  at  the  rate  of  3/.  per  man  perior  to  any  other  train  of  ordnance 

per  month.    5.  That  a  sum  not  ex-  m   Europe.     It  consisted  of  6000 

ceeding  521,500/.  be  granted  to  his  men,   with  4000  horses  attached; 

majesty  for  defraying  the  charges  of  and  all  in  such  a  state  of  discipline 

ordnance  for  sea  service,    for   13  and  equipment  as  to  enable  them  to 

months,  at  the  rate  of  7  s.  per  man  oppose  a  force  of  artillery  against 

per  month.**  any  enemy  who  should  land  in  this 

The  ordnsDice  estimates  country,  in  one-third  of  the  timet 

Feb.  26.  amounted  to  5,300,000  /.,  and  with  more  than  triple  the  effect 

exceeding  ^ose  of  thje  pre-  that  could  be  done  at  any  former  pe- 

teding  year  by  nearly  a  million  and  riod.  ■-    The  army  estimates  were  at 

a  half.    Tim  arose  mm  arrears  of  fbllows: 

Numbers,  Great  Britain*           Ireland, 

Land  forces  (including  various  L.          s.    d.            L.        8.    d. 

contingencies), 200,831  5^92,922,9     1       l,S85,05r  11    6 

Regiments  in  the  East  Indies, ...    30,884  691,525    8    9 
Troops  and  Companies  for  re- 
cruiting ditto, 48r  95,^1  12    9 

Embodied  Militia. 106,384  2,23^,462    0    4         846,408  17    6 

Staff  and  GarriftODS, —  363,903    6    5           69,502     1    4 

FttU  Paj  to  Supernumerary  Offi- 

Public  Departnaents, —  188,680  19     6             8,921  14    0 

HalfPay —  209,750    0     0            26,782     8     1 

Ib-Peniiouers  of  Chelsea  and  Kil- 

mainham  Hospitals —  40,969  IS  10           16^,942  17    8 

Out-Pensioners  of  ditto, —  539,619    9    2           46^78    8    6 

Widows  Pensions, —  40,495  10    6             6,000    0    0 

Volunteer  Corpsj —  652,000    0    0         dl  1,487     0    0 

ForeignCorps, 22,185  795,647    3     2            70,911    3  10 

Royal  Military  College....... —  21,525  17    4** 

Rojal  Military  Asylum —  19,901     9     3 

Allowances  to  Retired  and  Offici- 
ating Chaplains, —  16,000    0    0             2,852    5    S 

Medicines  and  Hospital  Expences,      —  100,000    0    0           18,676    8     9 

Compassionate  List, —  13,500    0    0 

Barrack  Departnient  (Irelanc^...      —  442,262  13     5 

Commissariat  do.  (Ireland), .......     —  190,253    7    4 

Total,     302,661  11,670,404     3     9       3,773,664  19     4 
Deductthe  Regiments  in  the  Bast 

Indies, ..........^      80,884  691>525    8    9      

Remains  to  be  provided, 331,777  10,978,878  14    0      3,773,664  19    4 
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.  The  Secretjaiy  at  War  said,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  to  state,  that  the 
army,  which  the  House  was  now  call- 
ed on  to  provide  for,  was,  in  point  of 
discipline,  e^ual  to  any  army  in  the 
world ;  and,  in'point  of  number,  su- 
perior to  any  tms  country  had  ever 
possessed  till  now.  The  amount  was, 
m  regulars  and  militia,  not  less  than 
300,000  men,  and  the  effective  force 
was  within  10,000  of  the  establish- 
9ient ;  an  approximation  scarcely 
ever  known  before. 

The  present  ministry  had  found 
the  military,  as  well  as  the  financial 
system  of  the  country  arranged  by 
their  predecessors;  but  the  same 
motives  which  made  them  oppose 
the  plan  of  limited  service,  when 
originally  brought  forward  by  Mr 
Windham,  induced  them  now  to  a- 
'  dopt  means.for  counteracting  and  de- 
feating a  measure  which  they  could 
not  call  upon  parliament  openly  to 
repeal.  Accordingly,  when  the  mu- 
tiny-bill was  read  a  se- 
cond time.  Sir  James 
Pulteney,  the  Secretary 
at  War,  gave  notice,  that 
his  **  noble  frieiid''  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  would,  on  the  morrow,  move 
8  dause,  empowering  the  inlisting 
men  for  life.  Mr  Windham  entered 
the  house  shortly  afterwards,  -  and 
asked,  whether  it^as  true  that  cer- 
tain clauses  were  to  be  inserted  in 
the  mutiny-act,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  subvert  the  military  sys- 
tem last  adopted  ?  He  was  answered, 
in  a  gentle  phrase,  that  some  clau- 
ses altering  the  system  of  recruitii^ 
were  to  be  proposed.  Upon  which 
he  declared  his  resolution 
March  8.  of  opposing  them  in  every 
stage  of  the  bill.  On  the 
morrow,  when  the  house  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee,  Lord  Castk- 
reagh  prefaced  his  motion  with  ar- 


March  7. 


ffuments  worthy  of  so  bad  a  cause; 
He  highly  approved,  he  said,  of  the 
inducements  held  out  in  Mr  Wind- 
ham's hill  to  certain  descriptions  of 
men,  by  the  liberty  to  engage  for  li- 
mited service,  and  by  the  creation 
of  additional  pensions ; — ^but  what  he 
complained  of  was,  liiat  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  considered 
his  measure  as  prescriptive,  to  be 
preserved  without  addition  or  altera- 
tion ;  as  if  anv  military  system  could 
reasonablv  claim  an  exclusive  and 
unalterable  sanction.    Whjr  should 
limited  service  be  in  a  manner  en- 
forced, to  the  total  exclusion  of  unli- 
mited service,  even  when  the  men 
were  perfectly  satisfiec^  and  desirous 
to  enter  without  limitation?    He 
then  proceeded  to  show  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  this  system,  which  he  had 
set  out  with  commending.    It  was, 
he  said,  distinct  from  every  other,  in 
this  respect,  that  it  made  no  addition 
to  the  prior  strength  of  the  army. 
In  the  eighteen  months  preceding  its 
c^eration,  30,74f8  meir  were  raiwd: 
in  the  eighteen  months ,  during  its 
operation,  the  number  raised  was 
only  26,04<0,  being  a  diminution  of 
4000.    The  question  however  was, 
not  how  an  army  was  to  be  raised, 
but  how  a  very  nourishing  army  al- 
ready in  existence  should  be  main- 
tained?    And,  with  a  view  to  this 
end,  it  ought  to  be  seriously  consi- 
dered, what  would  be  die  conse- 
auence  of  making  limited  service 
the   exclusive    principle,    with  no 
less  than  90,000  men  now  employed 
in  foreign  and  colonial  service.  How 
could  it  be  possible  to  maintain  an 
efficient  army  in  our  distant  posses- 
sions,  if  it  would  be  necessarjr  to 
bring  home  the  men  at  the  termina- 
tion of  a  short  period  of  time  ?    I^ 
was  matter  also  of  very  serious  con- 
sideration to  think,  that  the  36,000 
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mfirted  this  year  would  aU  be  en- 
tided  to  their  discharge  at  tke  same 
time  seven  years  hence.    It  was  also 
very  material  to  consider^  how  this 
principle    would   afPect  our   peace 
establishment.     Supposing  a  peace 
estidilishment  of  IOO9OOO  men^  and 
96,000  of  them  to  be  discharj^ed  in 
one  year,  and  a  war  to  follow  in  that 
year  or  the  next,  what  would  be  the 
state  of  the  country  ?  He  contended, 
that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man's measure  would  not  cover  its 
own  waste,  and  that  of  the  army  in 
generaL  There  was  indeed  only  one 
part  of  the  plan  which  was  not  spe- 
culative,— and  that  was  the  perma- 
nent burden  of  450,000/*  a-year, 
which  it  imposed  upon  the  country 
in  the  shape  of  additional  pensions, 
an  ineumbrance  which  must  continu- 
ally increase.    ^  Yet  this  creation  of 
additional  pensions  was  what  Lord 
Castlerea^  had  highly  approved  in 
the  beginning  of  lus  speech  I)     It 
was,  however,  not  intended  to  sub- 
Y^  the  system  of  limited  service ;  all 
that  was  intended  was  to  allow  a 
Vherty  of  a  larger  en^a^ement  to  those 
tt^o  Vferejree  and  wtUtng  to  make  it ; 
all  that  he  pressed  upon  the  Com- 
mittee, was  the  propriety  of  noft  de^ 


pricing^  such  men  as  Hoere incUnedf 
of  amir  option  to  enUst^  life. 

Tiie  sophistry  and  mconsistency 
of  this  whole  reasoning  were  too  gro80 
and  glaring  to  need  confutation.  Tlie 
statement  of  &cts  on  which  it  pro- 
ceeded was  not  less  incorrect;  and 
this  Mr  Windham  proved  from  an 
official  document  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  last  session.  The  Noble  Lord, 
he  said,  denied  him  the  credit  of  ha- 
ving made  any  addition  to  the  army ; 
it  was  a  credit  that  he  had  never 
claimed.    His  measures  had  becnn 
in  full  operation,  not  for  eighteen 
months,  as  Lord  Castlereagh  stated, 
but  for  twelve.    In  the  first  quarter 
it  had  produced  at  the  rate  of  1 1,000 
men  a-year ;  in  the  second  quarter, 
at  the  rate  of  13,000;  in  the  thud 
()uarter,  at  the  rate  of  21,000;  and 
in  the  foiurth  quarter,  at  the  rate  of 
24s00a    It  was  certainly  no  httle 
praise  that  it  so  soon  equalled  the 
effect  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordi* 
nary  recruiting,  which  was  in  force 
before  it ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  effected  its  purpose  was,  in  itself, 
sufficient  to  give   it  a  superiority 
over  the  measures  which  were  now 
brought  into  comparison  with  it.    It 
was  me  merit  of  his  measure,  that  it 


^  There  are,  perhiq[)8,  but  two  instances  upon  record  of  so  gross  an  abuse  of  lan- 
|Qage,  bef(H%  a  legislative  body,  as  that  which  is  contained  in  these  phrases  of 
fiord  Casdereagh.  The  one  occurred  in  the  House  of  Assembly  at  Barbadoes,  when, 
in  oonsequence  of  some  instances  of  atrocious  cruelty  towards  the  slaves,  which  had 
lecently  been  perpetrated  with  impunity,  Lord  Seaforth  recommended  to  that  As^ 
lembly,  that  tne  murder  of  a  slave  should  be  made  felony ;  the  present  punishment 
being  ody  a  fineof  eleven  pounds  four  shillings  sterling.  And  thatAssembly,  atthe  mo- 
tion of  tuAxtt  James  Haynes,  Esq.  returned  for  answer.  That  they  understood 
their  interest,  and  knew  how  to  repel  insult,  and  autrt  their  rights ;  1.  e.  the  right 
of  murdenne  slaves  at  ^leven  pounds  four  shillings  a-head  ! — The  other  instance 
occurred  in  the  examination  of  toe  Liverpool  delegates  in  support  of  the  Slave  Trtide, 
l^re  the  House  of  Commons.  In  describing  the  tenderness  with  which  the  slaves 
were  treated  upon  the  Middle  Passage,  they  said,  that,  among  their  other  amusements, 
dancing  was  promoted.  When  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  was  wrung  out  of  them 
by  cross-examination,  it  proved  to  be,  that  after  meals  the  slaves  were  made  to 
jump  up  in  their  irons  for  exerdse,  and  whipped  if  they  refused  to  do  it.  These 
^rhodoes  rights^  and  this  promoting  of  dancings  are  to  be  dassed  under  the  same 
figure  of  speech  as  Lord  Castlereagh's  liberty  rf  a  larger  engagement ^  and  his/otV 
option. 
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raised  the  men  by  the  ordinary  re* 
cruiting  alone,  while  the  measure 
with  which  it  was  compared  procu- 
red them  by  means  expensive  and 
violeixt,  and  which  exhausted  the 
sources  of  recruiting  in  future.  The 
comparison  between  the  extra<Htli'- 
Bary  measures  of  other  administra- 
tions and  his  measure  was  just  the 
same  as  that  of  a  man  with  lOO^OOOf. 
capital  with  a  man  having  40,000^. 
a-year.  The  former  could  exceed  the 
other  for  a  period  even  of  a  couple  of, 
years,  by  10,00(W.  a-year ;  but,  at  the 
end  i^that  time,  the  capitalist  would 
be  in  jail, — awhile  the  other  would 
remain  with  the  same  undiminished 
means  of  expenditure.  Mr  Windham, 
after  this  convincing  argument,  re- 
probated the  mode  m  which  it  was 
mtended  so  basely  to  undermine 
the  system  which,  after  such  long 
and  deliberate  consideration,  had 
been  established  by  that  House ;  and 
especially  after  a  clause  of  the  same 
kind  had  been  rejected  in  1806,  be- 
cause it  went  to  counteract  the  ge- 
neral effect  of  the  measure.  That 
system  proceeded  on  the  principle 
of  amehorating  the  future  condition 
of  the  soldiers,  by  the  prospect  of 
ftiture  advantages ;  it  was  necessary, 
therefore,  that  confidence  should  be 
inspired  into  the  people  to  give  it  its 
due  effect ;  but  the  clause  now  pro- 
posed went  to  destroy  confidence, 
and  to  diffuse  distrust.  And  if,  as 
had  been  hinted,  it  was  intended 
eventually  to  allow  those  soldiers 
who  had  enlisted  for  a  term  of  years, 
to '  change  that  term  for  life,  this 
would  be  an  atrocious  breach  of 
feith ;  for  the  prohibition  which  now 
exists  was  the  protection  of  the  sol- 
dier ;  and,  were  it  to  be  removed,  he 
would  be  exposed  to  the  solicita- 
tions, and  ultimately  to  the  venge- 
ance, of  his  officers.    He  concluded 


by  expressing  a  hope,  that  the  house 
would  rise,  with  one  common  feeling 
of  indignation,  against  the  iRMdiotls 
attempt  which  was  made,  without 
any  plausible  pretext  or  object^ 
to  destroy  that,  which,  aft^  d^ibe-i 
rate  and  rqpeated  discussion^  had  re* 
oeived  the  solemn  sanction  of  parlia- 
ment. 

The  subject  was  resumed  up&a 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill ;  when 
Mr  Wmdham  affirmed, 
that  it  was  the  plan  c^  March  14. 
the  present  admmistra- 
tipn,  secretly,  covertly,  and  dan- 
destindiy,  to  undermine  the  system 
of  limited  service.  Was  it  feir  to 
the  house,  he  asked,  was  it  deceit 
to  the  pubHc,  to  require  the  present 
parliament  to  reverse  the  measures 
already  established,  by  admitting  a 
proposition  which  had  been  twice 
ne^ived  in  two  former  ParliameDti^ 
and  thus  making  the  Legislature 
eat  its  own  words  { — Sodi  an  appeal 
was  of  Uttle  avail  against  die  wiH 
and  pleasm'e  of  the  ministry,  and  the 
innovation  passed  by  a  majority  of 
189  to  116. — When  the  dause  was 
discussed  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  was  resisted  March  18. 
by  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, a  prince  who,  on  all  occasions, 
manifests  the  best  and  most  honour- 
able principles ;  and  it  was  defended 
by  Lord  Melville,  in  a  most  extcaor- 
dinary  manner.  Armies,  he  said, 
were  not  to  be  raised  by  met^h3rsi* 
cal  recruiting,  and  a  philosophicd 
investigation  of  the  moral  propensities 
and  habits  of  men.  He  treated,  with 
scorn,  the  whole  maxims  upon  which 
Mr  Windham^s  bill  was  founded.  "It 
was  pretended,"  said  his  Lordship^ 
"  that  it  would  introduce  a  better  de« 
scriptionof  men  into  thearmy  $-»wfaat 
was  meant  by  a  better  sort  of  men  ? 
^r-Was  it  that  they  were  taSer  or 
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lliofter,  broader  or  ihiimerf  This 
might  be  intelligible ;  but  it  was  not 
tlie  case.  The  men  that  had  hither- 
to formed  the  British  armies  were 
men  of  stout  hearts  and  habits,  men 
of  spirit  and  courage,  lovers  of  bold 
enterprise;  .These  were  the  qiate- 
rials  of  which  an  army  must  be  com- 
posed Give  him  such  men,  though 
not  of  the  better  description :  the 
worse  men  were  the  fittest  for  sol- 
diers : — ^keep  the  better  at  home  I" 
This  singular  language,  language 
which  indicated  such  contempt  of 
the  moral  dignity  of  man,  and  such 
ignorance  of  his  nature,  provoked  an 
indignant  reply  fix)m  the  Duke  of 
C^oucester.  From  what  portion  of 
history,  he  asked,  did  the  Noble  Vis- 
count draw  his  inference,  that  pro- 
fligates were  most  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses of  national  defence  ?  What 
were  the  means  by  which  ancient 
Cbreece  resisted  the  innumerable 
hosts  of  Persia  ?  What  was  the  se- 
cret by  whidi  Rome,  after  a  strug- 
gle of  seven  centuries,  extended  her 
conquests  over  the  world  ?  Was  it 
by  permitting  slaves  and  profligates 
to  bear  the  honourable  weapons  of 
war?  According  to  his  conception 
of  the  subject,  and  his  experience 
of  the  military  character,  that  man 
was  the  most  patient  under  su£fer- 
higia  the  service  of  his  country,  who 
held  most  sacred  the  personal  and 
social  duties ;  and  the  best  men  were 
the  best  soldiers. 

Another  subject  rose  out  of  the 
mutiny  bill. — Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
on  the  third  reading,  proposed  a 
clause  to  prevent  officers  from  being 
dismissed  the  army  by  any  other 

means  than  the  sentence 
March  14.   of  a  Court-Martial.     It 

had  been  hinted,  he  said, 
that  what  he  proposed  was  trench- 
»gon  the  prerogative;  he  did  not 

VOI,.  I.  PART  h 


^ink  it  did.  The  army  itsdf  was 
constitutionally  looked  upon  as  a 
^eat  infringement  made  by  the 
Crown  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
people ; — he  did  not  say  it  was  an  un- 
necessary infringement  ;  but  as  thear« 
mv  must  constitutionally  be.  consider- 
ed, as  an  invasion  of  the  hberties  of 
the  people,  the  principle  of  limiting 
in  some  degree  the  arbitrary  power 
oi  the  Crown  with  respect  to  tne  ar- 
my, could  not  be  looked  upon  as 
trenching  on  die  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  ^lich  held  the  army  only  by 
the  indulgence  of  Parhament.  The 
clause  had  nothing  in  view  but  to 
secure  that  justice  and  &ir  dealing 
which  should  always  mark  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  Crown  towards  the 
people ;  it  proposed  to  restrain  that 
only,  which  no  king,  if  well  advised^ 
would  ever  do.  It  was  due  to  Uie 
officers  of  the  army  to  afford  them 
that  legal  protection,  for  then*  for* 
tunes,  and  what  was  of  still  more 
importance  to  them,  their  charac* 
ters,  \iviiichpersons  of  other  classes 
enjoyed,  lliey  were  ndw  wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  those  malicious  whis- 
pers, by  which  the  ears  of  persons 
nigh  in  authority  were  ever  liable  to 
be  abused;  and  they  ought  not  to 
be  left  in  circumstances  in  which 
they  might  be  whispered  out  of  their 
rank  and  situation,  into  poverty,  dis^ 
grace,  and  ruin,  and  a  thousand  ca- 
lamities worse  than  any  law  cou}d 
inflict,  by  the  arts  of  a  dark  malig- 
nant assassin,  who  would  not  dar^  to 
meet  them  in  the  opep  %ht  of  ge- 
nuine British  justice.  The  object 
he  had  in  view  was  to  prevent  future 
abuse,  rather  than  to  censure  the 
past ;  and,  if  he  forbore  to  cite  cases 
of  abuse,  it  was  not  because  they 
did  not  exist,  but  because  he  was 
unwillmg  to  hurt  any  one*s  feelings 
nnless  forced  to  itp-r-The  Secretary 
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at  War,  Cblonel  Ducket,  and  Gdne- 
ral  Fitzpatrick,  opposed  this  motion, 
on  the  ground  that  no  case  was  made 
out ;; — formerly  k  was,  indeed,  true, 
that  officers  had  been  deprived  of 
their  regiments  for  voting  against 
ministers, but  there  were  no  instances 
of  this  abuse  in  modem  times ;  and 
it  was  so  necessary,  Sir  James  Pul-. 
teney  said,  that  the  army  should  be 
dependent  upon  the  Crown,  that 
even,  if  it  were  not  the  case  at  pre- 
sent, he  should  have  pro][>osed  it  now 
for  the  first  time.  Much  as  it  was 
to  be  wished,  that  the  military  should 
have  the  advantage  of  the  common 
law,  it  was  incompatible  with  the 
constitution  and  discipline  of  the  ar- 
my. Lord  Folkestone  supported  the 
arguments  of  Sir  FVancis,  but  ex-* 
pressed  a  hope  that  he  would  with*< 
(hraw  the  clause,  and  bring  the  sub- 
ject forward  in  a  separate  biH ;  for 
so  grave  and  important  ♦  a  matter 
requh'ed  the  most  serious  delibera- 
tion, and  the  fuQest  discussion. 

llie  motion  was  withdrawn,  and 
not  resumed  by  Sir  t^'rancis  Burdett. 
Towards  the  close  of  the 
June  8r  session,  it  was  taken  up 
under  a  difierent  form 
bjr  Mr  Lyttleton,  who  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  expedite 
the  decisions  of  courts-martial,  and 
to  prevent  any  undue  interference  in 


iidpedihig  or  ddayin^  th^  rtkidf  ^ 
thereof.  He  was  ftware,  he  sud,  •£ 
the  objection  against  interfering  witb 
the  prerogative ;  but  the  interference  * 
which  he  proposed  would  not  infringe 
imon  the  just  ri^its  of  the  Crown» 
The  Higfa^onstable  and  Eari-Mar^^ 
shall,  in  ancient  times,  regulated  the 
afiiEars  of  the  army  under  due  re-*^ 
spons&ffi^.  On  the  attainder  ef 
Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Hen* 
ry  Vlll.  assumed  and  exerdsed  the 
whole  power  of  the  superintendaace 
and  government  of  the  army.  But 
the  arbitrary  principles  of  that  mo- 
narch, and  his  immediate  successors^ 
rendered  these  practices  no  prece- 
dent  for  modem  times ;  And  when, 
after  the  Revolution,,  a  Scotch  regi^ 
ment  mutinied  on  t^e  appointment 
of  a  fordgn  officer,  the  Duke  of 
Schomberg,  to  be  their  colondi.  King 
William  conceiving  that,  by  the  pre* 
rogative,  he  had  not  power  to  pimish 
them,applied  to  parliament forpow^s 
adequate  t6  ^e  case.  The  Mutiny 
Act  was  passed  on  that  occasion; 
and  this  was  a  standing  precedent  for 
parliamentary  interference  in  the  ju- 
oicial  administration  of  the"  army.* 
There  were  but  too  many  instances 
to  justify  him  in  c^ng  for  an  dteer- 
ation  in  the  present  system.  When 
first  he  had  tiie  honour  of  a  seiat  in 
that  House,  a  paper  was  laid  on  the 


;  ♦  It  was  truly  observed  bjr  Cobbett,  that  this  subject  was  "of  infinitely  greater  im-! 
portance  to  the  people  of  England  than  all  the  questions  about  commerce  and  tiie 
law  of  nations,  which  cost  the  parh'ament  so  manv  hard  nights  work  during  the  ses- 
ston.  When  the  whole  of  the  peace-establishment/'  said  he, "  was  not  above  ten  dioii- 
sand  men,  tbei^e  was  no  danger  in  the  prerogative ;  but.  now  when  the  number  <rf 
commissioned  officers  is  more  than  ten  thousand ;-— when  no  smaE  part  of  the  mem- 
bcra  of  both  houses  arc  officers  of  the  army ;  and  when  there  is  scarcely  a  femily  o£ 
a^y  note  in  the  whole  kingdom,  that  has  not  some  relation  an  officer  m  the  army; 
surely  such  a  prerogative  must  be  very  dangerous.  England  is  now  a  mflitary  coun- 
tnr ;  it  is  so  professed  to  be  by  the  ministry  and  the  parh'ament ;  and  if  the  king  has 
the  absolute  power  of  dispossessing,  at  his  pleasure,  and  without  reason  assigned, 
^ery  officer  of  the  army  of  his  means  of  existence,  as  well  as  of  his  character,  ef 
lynat  sortj  I  ask,  is  the  government  of  England  ?" 
-  9 
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table  relieve  to  the  proceedii^  of 
a  Court-Martialy  whose  sentence  had 
been  changed  from  an  acquittal  to 
a  censure.  The  Honourable  Coch- 
rane Johnstone  had  been  honourably 
acj^tted ;  yet,  in  consequence  of 
this  right  of  revision,  that  galluit  of" 
ficer  was  past  over  in  a  course  of  gene- 
ral promotion,  and  all  his  professional 
prospects  nnd  hopes  blasted  for  ever. 
A  charge  had  been  brought  against 
some  subdtems  of  the  rerthshire 
Fenc93le8,  who,  after  a  long  mkl  im- 
partial trial,  had  reason  to  expect, 
and  k  was  publicly  expected,  l^at 
they  would  have  been  honourably 
acquitted ;  but  from  that  day  to  this 
no  man  could  say  he  had  official  no- 
tice of  the  sentence,  for  it  was  total- 
ly suppressed ;  and  there  was  great 
reason  to  sixspect,  that  that  suppres- 
sion was  owing  to  the  great  interest 
exerted  onbehalf  of  Uie  Cdonel  who 
brought  the  charges,  and  whose  cha- 
racter would  have  been  seriously  im- 
peached in  the  acquittal  of  the  ac- 
cused, and  the  manner  of  that  ex- 
culpation. Surely  a  system  so  liMe 
to  abuse/  imperiously  required  the 
interference  of  parliament  to  correct 
and  improve  it. 

MrLyttleton  had  said  he  did  not 
mean  to  deny  the  undoubted  risht 
of  his  Majesty  to  employ  or  to  cus- 
miss  what  (^cers  he  pleased ; — and 
hj  thus  admitting,  or  seeming  to  ad- 
mit, the  pro|M*ie^of  that  prerogative, 
he  laid  himself  open  to  the  re;ply  of 
tlie  Secretary  of  War.  You  have 
^flowed,  said  Sir  James  Pulteney, 
that  his  Majesty  ought  always  to 
have  the  power  o£  jxmging  what' of- 
ficers he  should  employ,  and  what 
he  should  dismiss;  the  alteration 
then  proposed  in  the  power  of  Courts 
Martial  could  make  no  difference  in 
tiie  case  of  the  Honourable  Cochrane 
Ji^bnston,  which  he  had  adduced; 


for,  simposing  idm  acqiutted  by  the 
court,  his  Majesty  might  still  dismiss 
hkn.  Sir  Arthur  Wesley  and  Ge- 
neral Fitzpatrick  contended  for  the 
fttness  of  things  as  they  were,  ^e 
mischief  of  any  alteration,  and  the 
necessity  of  leaving  the  army  undet 
the  controul  of  t^e  Crown :  and  Mr 
LyttletOH  having  only  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  to  support  him,  on  a  subject 
of  such  ^at  and  infcreasing  impor- 
tance, wilMrew.his  motion.— Nei- 
ther Mr.  Lytdeton  nor  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  expected  to  remedy  tiie  evils 
of  which  mej  compldned.  It  was, 
however,  doing  something  to  bring 
the  subject  forward.  Men  who  were 
unprejudiced,  and  looked  only  to  the 
merits  of  the  question,  felt  the  justice 
of  the  principle  upon  which  they  ar- 
gued :  and  tne  first  step  towards  ob- 
taining the  reformation  of  any  abuse, 
is  to  ]ay  before  the  public  ^roof  that 
it  is  wanted.  Truth  and  reason  must 
make  their  way  at  leng^,  and  refor- 
mation will  fellow  whenever  the 
[mbHc  ai^e  convinced  that  it  is  neces* 
i»iry.  Thus  it  is  that  the  fopperies 
of  the  arm^  have  begun  to  disappear ; 
and  the  vices  of  its  constitution  will, 
in  Hke  manner,  be  gradually  correct- 
ed by  the  progress  of  good  sense 
and  just  principles. 

But  the  most  important  military 
measure  which  was  brought  forward 
ibis  session  was  the  Local  Militia 
W3l  :— the  plan  for  undermming  the 
system  of  hmited  service  would  have 
been  more  so,  if  its  insidious  purpose 
could  possibly  succeed;  this,  how- 
ever, it  cannot ;  for  the  principle  ha- 
ving once  been  admitted,  must  stand, 
and  cannot  be  overthrown. — If  the 
war  should  continue  very  long.  Lord 
Castle^eagh  said,  or  if 
^peace  should  be  made,  April  12. 
m  either  case  the  Vo- 
lunteers might  return  to  those  do- 
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^estic  habi^  from  which  the  immi- 
nent dai^ger  of  the  country  had  drawn 
them  forth.  It  was  the  dutjr  of  Go- 
vernment to  be  prepared  against  this ; 
and  he  therefore  proposed  a  plan 
which  would  be  equally  operative  in 
peace  and  in  war,  ana  the  effect  of 
which  would  be,  that  the  country 
would  be  ready  at  all  times.  Then, 
with  his  usual  hostility  towards  the 
measures  of  his  predecessor  Mr  Wind- 
ham^itwas  necessary,  he  said,  tostate, 
without  reserve,  the  view  which  his 
Majestyfs  Ministers  had  of  the  Train- 
ing Act.  The  intention  of  thataqt  was, 
to  train  200,000  men  out  of  the  whole 
population :  the  parish  officers  were 
to  do  the  duty  of  military  officers 
and  drill-serjeants :  but  neither  was 
the  training  adequate,  nor  would  the 
men,  when  so  trained,  be  of  any  use. 
It  availed  nothing  to  have  men  train- 
ed, unless  they  were  regimented,-— 
ikhen,  indeed,  they  would  be  of  real 
utility.  But  though  die  general 
trainmg  was  more  vexatious  thsa^ 
beneficial,  it  might  be  made  service- 
able, by  atialif^ing  the  men  to  fill  the 
ranks  of  the  militiaand  regular  army, 
80  that  they  might  be  ready,  if  they 
were  wanted :  die  object,  therefore, 
should  be,  to  train  a  sufficient  num- 
ber for  any  possible  exigency.  The 
regular  army  at  home  at  present  a- 
mounted,  with  the  militia,  to  200,000 
men,  exclusive  of  artjJlery.  If  raised 
to  one  hundred  men  in  each  compa- 
ny, whid)  was  no  more  than  the  of? 
ficers  commanding  could  easily  ma- 
page,  it  might  admit  50,000  addir 
tional  men  ;  and  it  was  of  great  im* 
portance  to  have  these  ^en  re^dy  a^ 


an  army  of  reserve.  It  would  he 
sdficient  training  to  drill  them  forty- 
eight  days  near  th^r  homesy  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of' the  militia  in 
time  of  peace,  and  to  have  them  em«: 
bodied  twenty-one  days  in  their  own 
counties.  This  might  be  regarded 
as  a  sure  resource  in  reserve. 

While  the  Volunteers  could  con- 
tinue their  services  with  conveni- 
ence to  themselves,  government  did 
not  desire  any  more  effectual  force. 
But  it  was  essential  to  fix  and  orga- 
nize a  permanent  force,  which  would 
always  subsist  to  the  same  amount^ 
and  fill  up  the  deficiencies  which 
might  happen  in.  the  volunteer  estar 
blishment.  There  were  at  present 
290,000  volunteers,  24O,000of  whom 
were  actually  under  arms,  and  in 
such  a  state  of  discipline  as  to  be  de- 
clared fiilly  capable  of  acting  with 
troops  of  the  line.  The  amount  for- 
merly proposed  for  the  limitation  of 
the  volunteers,  by  Mr  Yorke,  waa 
that  of  six  times  tne  militia;  th^t  is^ 
330,000  for  Great  Britain,  only 
60,000  were  wanting  to  complete 
the  establishment  to  Uie  amount  re- 
quired. He  proposed,  therefore,  to 
erect  a  Local  Militia  of  that  number 
in  the  fiitst  instance,  to  be  increased 
in  proportion  as  the  volunteet  force 
should  diminish;  and  to  supersede 
them  totally  if  they  should  with- 
draw their  services  m  the  event  of 
peace.  It  was  intended  to  fix  their 
services  For  a  certain  time ;  to  bind 
them  to  do  permanent  duty  in  their 
own  counties  for  a  certain  number 
of  days ;  to  prohibit  all  insurances  ♦ 
mad(3  with  a  yiew  of  mitigating  the 


*  Upon  this  subject,  what  the  Lord  Chancellor  said,  when  the  biD  was  brought 
before  the  Upper  House,  is  worthy  of  notice.  He  requested  Noble  Lords  to  inquire 
jrhat  hacj  tak.en  place  in  their  own  famijies  in  these  cases.  They  would  find  that 
frequently  those  of  their  servants  who  had  not  insured  were  ballotted,  while  those 
who  had  insureci  escaped.  From  this  drcuinstance,  it  might  fairly  be  inferred,  that 
Tf  we  msurers  had  some  influence  in  the  arrangement  of  the  business.^  ^^ 
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tine;  and  to  allow  no  substitutes, 
on  account  of  the  enormous  rise  of 
bounties  which  would  otherwise  be 
occasioned.  But,  to  prevent  the  in- 
jurious confusion  of  classes,  which 
would  take  place  if  personal  service 
were  rigorously  insisted  upon,  th6 
party  should  be  allowed  to  retire  on 
paying  a  sum  of  such  magnitude  as 
would  discourage  the  having  recourse 
to  it  except  in  very  strong  cases.  A 
small  bounty  would  be  offered  to  vo- 
lunteers ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  ma- 
Tiy  Volunteer  corps  would  change 
the  terms  of  their  engagement,  and 
become  Local  Militia;  a  service 
-which  would  have  the  advantage  of 
requiring  no  stock-purse*  The  de- 
ficiency o£  volunteers  was  to  be  made 
up  by  the  ballot,  limited  to  persons 
between  the  a^es  of  eighteen  and 
thirty-five.  With  respect  to  the 
qualification  of  officers,  a  thing  high- 
ly important,  the  regulations  of  the 
militia  should  be  adopted.  No  qua- 
lification was  required  for  subalterns. 
There  was  a  latitude  given  for  cap- 
tains, if  qualified  persons  could  not 
be  found,  and  it  was  proposed  that 
retired  field-officers  of  theline  should 
be  eligible.  The  term  of  engage- 
ment should  be  four  years ;  and  it 
was  not  intended  to  debar  the  men 
firom  enlisting  in  the  regular  army 
or  regular  mmtia  at  pleasure^  during 
the  latter  part  of  that  teim. 

'  MrWindham,  whose  military  plans 
were  always,  directly  or  indirectly, 
attacked  by  his  successor,  objected 
to  the  proposed  measure.  Lord 
Castlerea^h,  he  said,  had  set  out  with 
underminmg  the  system  of  limited 
service,  and  now  he  was  about  to 
introduce  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
destro3rin^  the  Training  Act,  under 
which,  with  far  less  expence  to  the 
country,  and  inconvenience  to  them- 
selves, men  would  learn  so  much  oi 


the  military  exercise  as  to  enable 
them  to  become  effective  soldiers  in 
as  short  a  time  as  they  would  do  un-* 
der  this  complicated  and  burthen- 
some  system.  The  great  motive  for 
aU  these  freaks  and  whims,  and  com« 
plicated  machinery,  was  a  taste,-^ 
an  appetite, — a  passion, — a  rage  for 
getting  soldiers  for  Ufe.  This  was 
the  ^eat  principle  whicl;!  set  the 
machine  in  motion ; — ^but  there  was 
another  on  which  its  movement  in 
no  small  degree  depended^ — that  of 
opening  a  source  of  patronage  and 
infiuence.  With  the  Training  Bill 
there  was  not  a  single  job  connect- 
ed ;  it  had  no  other  object  than  the 
eood  of  the  nation,  and  providing 
tor  old  soldiers,  who  could  make  no 
return  to  those  who  provided  for 
them.  But  here  they  were  to  have 
a  regimented  force.  When  there 
were  regiments  there  must  be  offi- 
cers ;  and  every  grant  of  that  kind 
was  matter  of  favour.  These  argu* 
ments  he  enforced  again 
upon  the  second  reading  Ma^  2. 
ot  the  bill.  The  proposed 
measure,  he  said,  would  be  attended 
with  vast  expence,  with  a  general 
disturbance  of  ihe  occupations  of 
private  life,  patronage  without  end, 
and  a  great  contamination  of  public 
morals.  It  was  a  bulky  measure; 
but  what  was  its  substantial  sizef 
what  would  the  tinsel  burn  fbr?. 
what  weight  of  solid  gold  did  it  con- 
tain ?  We  were  told  of  half  a  mil- 
lion of  men  in  arms,  but  we  had  the 
men  and  the  arms  before  :  and  the 
enrolling  was  provided  for  by  the 
Training  Act  to  the  amount  of 
200,000  men,  or  more,  if  necessary. 
The  training  was  to  have  been  for 
twenty-four  days,  now  it  was  to  be 
for  twenty-eight,  and  the  men  were 
to  be  incorporated  into  comjwinies, 
regiments,  andbattah'ons;— thsi  was. 
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in  fact,  the  main  point  of  difference, 
and  this  was  a  loss  instead  of  a  gain : 
and,  even  if  it  was  a  gain,  it  would 
be  too  dearly  purchased  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  all  die  money,  vexation, 
patronage,  and  corruption  that  would 
attend  it— The  Noble  Lord  thought 
he  did  a  great  deal  when  he  made  a 
great  bustle ;  or  rather  he  wished  to 
appear  to  do  something,  and  for  that 
purpose  set  about  undoing  what  was 
already  done.  The  plan  upon  which 
he  himself  had  acted  had  been  to  in- 
crease the  army,  by  rendering  the 
condition  of  the  soldier  attractive 
to  the  respectable  population.  Lord 
Cfestlereagh  proceeded,  not  by  rai- 
ding the  situation  of  the  seedier  to 
the  condition  of  the  people,  but  by 
debasing  the  people  to  the  level  of 
the  soldier.  It  was  an  oppressive 
feature  of  the  pxesent  bill,  that  it 
prevented  the  alleviation  of  the  bur- 
then by  insurance ;  for,  besides  the 
bad  efi^cts  of  a  month's  licence,  un- 
der officers  having  no  controul,  ma- 
ny persons,  who  had  nobody  to  at- 
tend to  their  daily  business  in  their 
absence,  would  be  ruined.  IfthebiU 
were  allowed  to  operate  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  thousands  must  be  crush- 
.ed  under  it  like  grubs ;  and  all  this 
mischief  was  to  be  incurred  for  the 
sake  (^  indulging  Lord  Castlereagh 
in  an  army  of  red-coats !  He  left 
^he  House  and  the  Coimtry  to  con- 
sider, whether  the  Noble  Lord's 
dressed  soldiers,  with  their  military 

.  coats  and  breeches,  their  red,  white, 
and  blue  facings,  tbeir  feathers  and 
their  bands  of  music,  had  at  such 
expence,  and  with  so  much  vexa- 

^  tion,  with  the  disturbance  of  thev  oc- 
cupations and  the  injury  of  the  mo- 
r^s  of  the  people,  and  with- the  un- 
limited patron^e  annexed,— whe- 
^er_  this  was  to  be  preferred  to  his 
system  of  training,  which,  without 


any  derangement  of  inducitrious  t)iS 
cUpations  and  moral  halnts,  rendered 
the  men  equally  effective. 

Colonel.  Shipley  and  Mr  Whit- 
bread  severely  censured  the .  biH  for 
the  cruelty  of  its  operation,  and  the 
ruinous  effects  which  it  must  needs 
produce  upon  the  morals  of  the 
country.  It  was  opposed  by  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  in  the  most  remark- 
able speech  which  he  ever  prbnoim- 
ced  in  parliament.  Mr  Herbert  of 
Kerry,  who  preceded  him,  had  prai- 
sed the  plan,  as  being  worthy  of  the 
Noble  Lord  in  whom  it  originated. 
Alluding  to  this.  Sir  Francis  began 
by  saying,  that  the  Noble  Lord  was 
indeed  the  fittest  person  to  originate 
such  a  measiure ;— but  was  the  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman,  who  compli- 
mented him  for  bringing  it  forwsurd, 
aware  of  what  that  measure  would 
render  the  people  subject,  to  ?  In 
times  when  the  army  was  undisci- 
plined, and  the  nation  barbarous, 
when  social  order  was  trampled  un- 
der foot,  and  liberty  was  but  another 
name  for  licentiousness, — in  such 
times  it  mi^t  have  been  ri^  to 
enact  and  to  enforce  that  military 
code,  the  penalties  of  which  were 
now  the  exclusive  disgrace  of  the 
British  army  and  the  British  nation. 
But  when  so  great  an  amelioration 
had  taken  place  in  the  discipline  and 
composition  of  our  military  force,  it 
was  no  longer  excusable  to  continue 
those  penal  enactments.  To  a  con- 
scription, in  the  full  force  of  the 
word,  he  should  not  object :  it  never 
could  be  considered  a  hardship  to  a 
man  to  be  called  forth  to  defend  his 
home  and  his  country,  or  to  quahfy 
himself  for  that  necessity.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  on  that  account  that 
he  objected  to  the  measure ;  but  be- 
fore he  could  consent  to  subject  the 
British  people  to  any  general  sum- 
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io{  tiib  nature,  he  woidd  call 
4a»  an  amendment  in  the  militarj 
^sode^    He  could  not  give  his  con*- 
seat  to  commit  the  whole  people  of 
•£n^aDd  to  what  was  dishonourable 
:aiBi  penaidous  to  the  army  itself; 
lie  never  could  allow  them  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  lash*    Then,  bursting  in- 
to a  strain  of  the  bitterest  persona^ 
lily,  he'  co^ild  not,  he  said,  describe 
•d^  indignation  which  he  felt  at  be- 
lu>lding  the  Minister  of  the  dajr  dare 
.to  stigmatize  the  Representatives  of 
the  Peo|de,  by  offering  sudi  a  me»- 
iujure  for  ihear  adoption !    It  required 
Maudadty  to  propose  what  only  folly 
^x>iild  imagine  efficient,  that  the  rei- 
4uctant  conscripts  of  our  qmressed 
population  should  be  marshalled  un- 
:aer  the  scourge  of  tyranny,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  nation  as  her  defence. 
.When  you  want  men  for  your  de- 
fence^  offer  them  a  post  fit  for  men 
to  accept ;  when  you  propose  a  mi- 
4kary  codCf  let  it  be  fit  for  English- 
men and  freemen.    What !  did  the 
'Ndde  Lord  suppose  that  the  people 
would  endure  and  bend  beneath  the 
jsangmnary,  remorseless,  and  ferociv 
ous  despotiffln,  which  even  slaves 
would  turn  upon  ?    Did  he  suppose 
that  the  lash  of  tyranny, — the  insults, 
the  contumely,  and  scorn  of  over- 
weening power,  the  fxdum  sisnum 
^teroituHsy  would  be  suffered  by  a 
free.people  with  impunity  ?    It  was, 
however,  in  this  part  of  the  measure 
that  the  fitness  of  the  Noble  Lord  to 
be   its    proposer   was   particularlv 
shown.     The  featureSB  of  the  off- 
^>ring  intuitively  bespake  the  pa- 
I'ent,  as  with  the  apjpearance  of  the 
^&sces  must  be  associated  the  idea  of 
the  lictor.   Atrocious  measures  must 
i>e  expected.in  age  from  him,  whose 
youth  had  been  fkniliarised  to  exe^ 
cutions;  and  when  the  author  of  this 
|)iU  Imd  wrung  the  heart-starings  of 


his  own  country,  Utile  delicacy  could 
be  expected  firom  him  for  the  dign^ 
fied  feelings  of  another.  Experi- 
ence had  shown  that  he  was  the  fit- 
test man  in  the  world  to  submit  a 
whole  people  to  the  lash. 

The  French  government  has  now 
under  its  controul  nearly  an  hun- 
dred ijtiiHions  of  people.  It  has  the 
command  of  all  the  ports  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  may  80<m  have  fleetjs  e- 
(nial  at  least  in  numbers  to  ours.  In 
these  circumstances,  this  country 
cannot  rest  its  safety  on  any  thing 
^t  an  armed  population,  liie  Brf- 
tish  nation  should  be  in  a  state  to 
feel  no  alarm,  even  if  it  had  not  t 
ship  upon  the  sea;  but  the  British 
nation  must  not  be  given  up  to  mili- 
tary law.  When  individual  soldiers 
voluntarily  sold  themselves  into  that 
situation,  it  was  a  sufficient  disgrace 
•to  the  country  which  permitted  such 
an  abuse ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  borne 
that  the  people  should  be  brought 
into  that  condition  by  compulsory 
enactment.  True,  indeed,  th^  con- 
stitution placed  every  man  at  the 
King's  disposal,  to  resist  the  enemy 
in  case  of  invasion*  This  was  as 
it  should  be ;  what  he  wished  was,  by 
the  abolishment  of  the  disgraceful 
penalties  attached  to  the  condition 
of  a  Britii^  soldier,  to  make  the  situ- 
ation such  as  a  British  freeman  might 
fitly  be  placed  in.  He  therefore 
besought  his  Majesty's  ministers  to 
be  cautious  how  they  proposed  mea- 
sures of  general  defence,  clogged 
with  obligations  dishonourable  to  any 
nation,  and  especially  inconsistent 
with  the  characteristic  and  constitu- 
tional fireedom  of  Britons.  The  time 
may  come  when  Britain  must  de- 
pend for  her  safety  and  liberty  upon 
the  discipline,  valour,  and  spirit  of 
her  natives.  Is  it  supposed  that  co- 
ercive m^tsuies  wiD  provide  for  sudi 
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an  event  i  If  so,  vain  is  the  siq>po- 
sition  :-^the  salvation  of  the  country 
depends  on  the  unanimity  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  unanimity  can  only  be 
produced  by  conciliation ;  from  that 
cause  alone  shall  we  be  able  to  date 
our  prosperitv.  But,  alas !  said  he, 
let  me  not  talk  of  our  prosperity !-« 
We  have  nothing  among  us  like 
those  great  principles  by  which  a- 
lone  nations  can  flourish,  and  from 
which  no  nation  ever  departed  with- 
out involving  its  own  ruin.  Every 
thing  that  is  done  by  the  British  go* 
vemment  indicates  that  it  is  hasten- 
ing to  its  fate :— ^very  thing  that  I 
see  in  this  unhappy  land,  assures  me 
of  its  down&ll !  Each  succeeding 
year  produces  a  change  of  ministry, 
and  each  change  of  ministry  a  change 
of  mefisures ;— -the  indecision  of  one 
set  of  men  contrasted  by  the  blind 
obstinacy  of  the  next,  and  both  out- 
done by  the  nick-named  vigour  of 
the  following! — ^Distraction  in  our 
councils,  and  im^tence  in  our  mini- 
sters;— -while  military  executioners 
are  daring  to  fix  the  badge  of  ser- 
vitude on  the  people. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  has  seldom 
spoken  so  eloquently,  or  so  well,  as 
on  this  occasion;  the  purport  and 
principle  of  his  speech  were  excel- 
lent, but  its  temper  was  injudicious 
and  indefensible.  It  is  not  more  in»- 
possible  to  unite  a  people  by  coercion, 
than  it  is  to  convince  an  opponent  by 
exasperating  him.  It  was  asserted 
in  reply  by  Colonel  Wood,  that  our 
military  code  was  the  most  lenient 
in  Europe;-— and  Mr  Whitbread, 
who  wished  to  avoid  the  discussion 
on  this  occasion,  said  he  had  always 
believed  the  English  were  good  and 
humane  officers,  and  diat  they  miti- 
gated, by  their  moderation  and  le- 
nity, the  rigour  of  the  law :  but  this 
was  in  fact  admitting,  that  the  law 


required  mitigation ;  and  die  dfaeu0^ 
sion,  however  intemperately  han^ 
died,  was  strictly  to  the  question^— 
Lord  Castlereagh,  with  meritorioua 
command  of  temper,  contented  him- 
self by  sajdng,  that  the  observations 
of  the  Honourable  Baronet  did  not 
detract  much  from  the  merit  of  the 
proposed  plan;  and  he  hoped  the 
good  sense  of  the  country  would  se- 
cure them  from  giving  in  to  his  opi- 
nion respecting  the  degradation  of 
the  nuhtary  service.  Subsequent 
events  have  made  one  part  of  Im 
Lordship's  speech  worthy  of  notice. 
In  Bpeskins  of  the  danger  of  inva* 
sion,  he  said  the  enemy  had  former- 
ly brought  down  his  troops  to  Bou- 
logne, and  from  thence  alone  had 
threatened  us  with  an  attack ;  but 
he  was  now  possessed  of  the  port  of 
Flushing,  and  that  was  a  point  from 
which  he  misht  severely  annoy  us^ 
and  against  mnch  k  behoved  us  to 
be  particidarly  and  adequately  pre^ 
pared. 

In  the  progress  of  the  bOl,  some 
objectionanle  parts  of  its  detaQ  were 
amended.  On  the  motion  of  Sir  W, 
W.  Wynn,  persons  a-  ^  jg^ 
bove  thirty  were  exempt*  •^ 

ed  from  me  ballot ;  and  on  that  of 
his  brotiier,  Mr  C.  W.  Williams 
Wynn,  those  who  had  three  chil- 
dren. These  were  important  im- 
provements. Sir  John  Cox  Hippes- 
ley  proposed  an  exemption  for  all 
young  men  engaged  in  education 
for  holy  orders ;  but  it  was  replied* 
that  die  mischief  which  would  result 
from  thus  opening  a  door  to  abyses» 
would  far  over-balance  any  incon- 
venience that  could  arise  from  leav- 
ing the  matter  as  it  stood.  A  dause 
in  the  bill  exempted  all  dissenting 
clergymen  not  carrying  on  ai\j^  other 
trade.  This,  it  was  observed  by  Mr 
William  Smith,  would  be  pecufiar^ 
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Ited  upon  the  Baptist  teachers,  who 
liad  in  many  instances  so  little  sala- 
ry, that  they  became-  booksellers  or 
stationers,  being  however  really  der- 
Symen;  he  theref(n*e  proposed  an 
amendment  to  remedy  this  inconve- 
meoce.  But  Lord  Castlereagh  ob- 
.  jected,  that  nothing  was  more  usual 
thaa  for  masons,  bricklayers,  and 
other  handicraftsmen,  to  set  up  for 
epiritual  teachers,  and  the  clause  now 
proposed  would  most  erroneously  in- 
clude these  unworthy  objects  within 
its  provision.  This,  however,  might 
easuy  have  been  obviated.  Ine 
Baptist  ministers  being  not  only  a 
hignly  req>ectable,  but  also  a  well- 
educated  set  of  men,  there  could 
have  been  little  difficulty  in  devising 
a  benefit  of  dergy,  which  would  have 
distmguished  between  the  learned 
and  Ine  ignorant.  The  clause  which 
prohibited  insurance,  and  reqmred 
persons  who  paid  the  fine  to  sign  a 
declaration,  that  it  was  not  paid  any 
otherwise  than  with  their  own  pro- 
perty, was  strongly  ojpposed.  Lord 
Castlereagh  assented  to 
Jime  S.  a  suggestion  of  Mr  Da- 
vies  (Sddy,  that  parents 
should  be  allowed  to  pay  for  thehr 
sons,  and  masters  for  their  api>ren- 
tices  or  servants :  but  it  was  insisted 
that  the  prohibition  of  insurance  was 
al^lutely  essential  to  render  the  bill 
e£fectuaL 

On  the  last  reading  of  the  bill.  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  renewed  his  objec- 
tions to  it  both  as  oppressive  and  un- 
constitutional. It  was  at  once,  he 
said,  burthensome  and  ineffectual; 
harassing  to  the  subject,  and  com-* 
pletely  impotent  as  a  measure  of  na- 
tional defence.  It  ought  rather  to 
be  called  a  bill  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties, than  a  bill  for  the  defence  of  the 
country ;  as  it  contained  not  less  than 


eleven  penalties !  The  condition  of 
the  people,  upon  whom  the  existing 
taxes  already  bore  too  heavily,  would 
be  renderea  much  worse  by  this  op- 
pressive measure.  But  th^  Noble 
Lord  seemed  to  act  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  "  Evil,  be  thou  my  Good  !*• 
He  had  altered  the  system  of  Mr 
Windham,  which  must,  in  its  natural 
tendency,  have  considerably  added 
to  the  eligibility  of  a  soldier's  life ; 
and  he  now  proposed  to  pervert  the 
character  acnd  habits  of  the  British 
people  at  large,  and  subject  them  to 
the  lash,-*a  practice  detriment^  to 
the  service  itself,  and  as  such  wholly 
exploded  in  the  French  armies.  If 
such  a  system  was  to  be  carried  into 
execution,«-»if  the  poisoned  cup  was 
to  be  coolly  administered  to  the  lipft 
of  Englishmen, — it  was  fit  that  it 
should  be  furnished  by  the  self-same 
person  who  had  viewed  with  cold- 
ness the  scenes  which  were  witness- 
ed in  Ireland.  A  delicate  word 
might  sometimes  be  used  to  express 
a  barbarous  action;  and, in  this  lights 
the  delicate  term  discipline  might  be 
used  to  convey  an  idea  of  lacerating 
men's  backs,-— of  tearing,  by  means 
of  the  scourge,  the  five-fiesh  off 
men's  bones.  This  is  by  some  call- 
ed^^Wn  said  Sir  Francis, — and» 
if  me  Noble  Lord,  through  delicacy, 
calls  it  discipline^  1  have  only  to 
wish  that  he  may  keep  his  delicate 
hands  off  the  backs  of  Englishmen. 

It  is  probable  that  the  manner  in 
which  Sir  Francis  Burdett  advanced 
his  opinions  deterred  many  persons 
from  supporting  him.  Unquestion- 
ably it  was  a  fair  and  weighty  objec- 
tion to  the  bill,  that  it  subjected  meQ 
by  compulsion  to  a  system  of  laws^ 
which  even  those  who  contend  for  its 
necessity  must  admit,  to  be  severe 
and  cruel. .  The  Marquis  of  B«ick« 
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ingham:  viewed  it  in  the 
Junt  17*      same  Hght,  and  when  the 

bill  was  brought  into  the 
Upper  House,  proposed,  as  an  a- 
mendment  to  the  clause  which  sub- 
jected the  Local  Militia  to  the  Mu^ 
tiny  Act,  that  no  sentence  of  a 
Court-Martial,  for  inflicting  corporal 
punishment,  should  be  carried  into 
effect,  until  submitted  to  his  Majes- 
ty, or  to  the  Commander  in  Cmef. 
Had  the  amendment  been  thus  tem- 
perately suggested-at  first,  it  might 
not  improb^ly  have  been  admitted. 
Lord  Mnlgrave,  however,  replied, 
that  it  was  indispensable  to  preserve 
a  due  subordination.  If  the  ranks  of 
the  Local  Militia  were  filled  from 
the  lowest  classes  of  society,  such  a 
check  would  be  absolute^  necessa- 
ry ;  if  they  consisted  in  a  great  mea^ 
sure  of  individuals  of  a  superior  de- 
scription, their  conduct  would  be 
such  as  to  render  any  exercise  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  superfluous.r— 
The  Earl  of.  Selkiric,  consistently 
with  the  opinions  which  he  had  for- 
merly published,  would  have  h^  the 
whole  youth  of  Great  Britain,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twen- 
ty-five, enrolled,  cdling  upon  all 
classes  without  distinction,  and  al- 
lowing neither  of  substitution  nor 
pecuniary  compromise.  With  this 
view,  he  moved  that  the  ballot  should 
be  abolished.  Earl  Stanhope  sup- 
ported his  amendment.  He  wished 
the  bill  to  approach  in  its  nature  to 
the  old  fosifi  comitatiis  of  our  gi*eat 
Alfred.  Such  was  the  kind  of  force 
most  likely  to  make  a  bold  ^nd  suc- 
cessful opposition  to  an  invadmg  ene- 
my,—not  large  standing  armies. 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  other  old 
governments,  had  standing  armies, 
and  they  fell  like  ninepins  before 
the 'attack  of  the  French. 
The  people  in  general  seemed  to 


approve  of  die  Load  Mifitia  ffill,  ni- 
far  as  it  went ; — ^the  needless  and  ab- 
surd expence  of  regimenting  the 
men,  and  the  maschtevous  severky 
'  of  mardal  law,  excited  little  interest 
in  them ;  and,  as  it  had  been  one  <^ 
Lord  Castlereagh's  earliest  measures 
to  bring  back  the  ballot,  they  had 
not  been  exempted  from  its  op^^ 
tion  long  jenough  to  feel  the  blessing 
of  emancipation^  The  general  objeo 
tion  was,  that  the  bill  did  ixot  go  far 
enough ;  and  ypon  this  ground  a  pe- 
tition was  presented  against  it  by 
Major  Cartwright.  That  venendris 
patriot, — never  was  any  man  more 
rightftdly  entitled  to  the  honoordble 
appellation, — had,  some  years  ago, 
published  a  plan  for  arming  the  peo- 
ple, as  being  a  system  naturally  and 
necessarily  growmg  out  tif  the  prin* 
ciples  of  the  passe  cotmtaius,  dedu- 
cible  frbm  our  c^nuni  law,  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  constitution,  coe- 
val with,  and  essential  to,  our  liber- 
ties. To  that  system  we  shall  come 
whenever  this  country  is  blpssed  with 
an  enlightened  ministry ;  it  will  re- 
lieve us  from  the  burthenandthedanr 
ger  of  a  standing  army;  it  will  unite 
me  characters  of  the  soldier  and  the 
<;itizeii,  each  liable  to  be  d^raded 
when  they  exist  apart,  and  it^wiU  for 
ever  secure  us  against  even  the  threat 
of  invasion. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett 
renewed  the  subject  of  June  80. 
martial  law,  by  moving,  . 
«  That  there  be  laid  before  tiic 
House,  early  in  the  next  sessions  dT 
parliament,  regimental  returns'  of  all 
corporal  punishments  sentenced  and 
inflicted  during  the  last  ten  years,  in 
every  regiment  of  regulars,  militiaf 
garrisons,  and  artillery,  specifying 
the  causes,  the  sentences,  and  the 
number  of  lashes^ven  at  one  or 
more  period»."-*-'nie  Secretary  at 
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War,  Sir  James  Pulteney,  rcwe  to 
gm  this  motion  his  decioed  nega-* 
tke,  upon  the  j^a  that  it  could  pro^ 
duce  no  good»  and  might  proauce 
great  evil.  There  was  nothing,  he 
said,  which  histoiy  made  more  evi-* 
deoty  Uian  ^t  a  oody  a£  men  sub* 
jeeted  to  mHitanr  discipline,  and  go* 
vemed  by  a  particular  law,  were 
much  more  to  be  depended  on  in 
the  field,  than  those  who  were  not 
discipiined.  If  this,  then,  were  to 
be  considered  as  a  general  truth,  he 
saw  no  reason  why,  at  the  present 
moment,  and  with  such  an  enemy 
as  we  had  now  to  contend  with,  the 
discipline  that  had  so  long  subusted 
in  the  British  army  i^ould  now  be 
shaken^— Sir  Francis  replied,  that  a 
matter  of  greater  importance,  or 
more  peculiarly  important  to  the  pre- 
sent times^  could  not  possibly  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  at  a  time  when  the  army 
comprised  so  considerable  a  portion 
of  our  population,  and  when,  by  the 
institution  of  the  Local  Militia,  eve- 
tj  man  in  England  was  affected  by 
toe  military  c^e.  Old  trite  obser- 
vations, of  discipline  being  a  necessa- 
ry thing,  and  of  disciplined  troops 
being  better  than  those  which  were 
undisciplined,  were  neither  relevant 
enough,  nor  weighty  enough,  to  be 
entitfed  to  put  a  stop  to  all  discus- 
non.upon  the  subject.  Blackstone 
had  said,  that  the  mutiny  act  was  an 
act  hastily  penned,  and  wished  that 
it  should  be  some  time  or  another 
submitted  to  the  deliberate  conside- 
ration of  parlismient.  Was  it  extra- 
ordinary that  he  should  view  the 
subject  in  the  same  light  that  Black- 
Mone  viewed  it ;  or  that  he  should 
ttoik  this  a  time  peculiarly  proper 
for  such  a  consideration  ?  When  the 
whole  population  of  the  country  were 
becoming  military,  and  perhaps  ought 


to  become  military,  at  sudiatime 
it  was  peculiarly  necessary  that  the 
military  code  should  be  made  as  con- 
genial to  the  feelings  of  the  nation 
as  was  consistent  with  the  proper 
ends  of  military  discipline ;  ends  ^duch 
might  certainly  be  e&cted  by  less 
exceptionable  means.  If  the  infor- 
mation for  which  he  asked  was  laid 
befi^re  the  House,  and  the  House, 
upon  deliberate  examination,  found 
that  the  system  of  corporal  punish- 
ment could  not  be  got  rid  of,  it 
would  at  least  be  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  subject  had  occupied 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Legisla* 
ture.  It  might  perhaps  be  found, 
that  the  system  was  at  least  capable 
of  receiving  a  good  deal  of  modifi- 
cation: and  di^  it  should  not  be  left 
to  the  c^rice,  folly,  or  accidental 
disposition  and  character  of  mind  of 
particular  commanders,  what  punish- 
ment those  under  their  command 
were  to  be  subject  to.  It  was  wdl 
known  in  the  army,  that  under  one 
ofiicer  corporal  punishments  were  sel- 
dom or  never  known  in  a  regiment ; 
but  that,  when  the  same  regiment 
passed  under  the  command  of  ano- 
ther officer,  they  became  frequent. 
The  15th  light  dragoons,  for  i]> 
stance,  had  formerly  gained  reputa- 
tion for  discipline  at  home,  and  for 
good  conduct  abroad.  It  had  been 
for  nearly  eight  years  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  officer,  who  was  not  fond 
of  inflicting  punishment ;  and  in  the 
space  of  eight  years  there  had  been, 
as  he  understood,  but  six  corporal 
punishments  in  the  regiment,  which 
was  at  that  time  remaricable  for  its 
discipline  and  good  conduct.  That 
regiment  had  now  got  another  com- 
mander, the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  he  was  informed,  that)  in  less 
than  half  that  time,  there  had  been 
no  less  than  eighty  punishments,  and 
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that  the  regiment  was  likely  to  be 
qpoiled. — ^The  Right  Honourable  Se- 
cretary said,  that  discipline  must  be 
kept  up  in  an  army ;  this  eveiy  bod^ 
knew:— but  other  armies  keptuptheur 
discipline  without  the  punishment  of 
the  lash ;— -nor  would  he  believe  that 
tiiere  was  any  thing  in  the  character 
o£  English  soldiers  which  required  a 
much  greater  severity  of  treatment 
than  any  other  army. 

Lord  Castlereagh  answered  by  no- 
ticing, as  was  to  be  expected,  the 
particular  instance  which  Sir  Francis 
nad  specified,  and  by  accusing  him 
of  a  settled  and  systematic  intention 
to  bring  the  military  codes  of  the 
country  into  disrepute.  The  state- 
ment whidi  had  been  made,  he  said, 
was  a  most  injurious  misrepresenta- 
tion«  No  solcuers  excelled  the  Eng- 
lish soldiers  in  their  attachment  to 
their  king,  and  their  fidelity  to  their 
country ;  none  who  testified  it  more 
when  their  fidelity  and  attachment 
were  put  to  the  test.  This  irrele- 
vant reply  exposed  his  Lordship  to 
an  obvious  retort  firom  Lord  Folkes- 
tone, who  said  he  agreed  entirely 
in  the  eulogium  upon  the  character 
of  English  soldiers ; — but  that  very 
eulogium  was  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  motion,  as  it  showed  that  such 
men  did  not  deserve  to  be  subjected 
to  more  disgraceful  and  severer  pu- 
nishments uian  were  used  in  any 
other  armies  in  the  world.  If,  by  the 
returns  moved  for,  it  should  appear 
that  those  punishments  were  not  \ery 
frequent,  and  that  they  were  admi- 
nistered in  a  steady,  even  course  of 
justice,  then  the  production  of  such 
a  return  would  be  the  best  answer 
that  could  be  given  to  Sir  Francis's 
speech.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
peared (as  he  believied  no  person 
out  of  that  House  would  deny,)  that 
the  system  of  punishment  was  by  no 


means  uniform  or  regular,  but  wis 
different  in  one  regiment  firom  ano^ 
ther,  and  in  the  same  regiment  when 
it  changed  its  commander,  it  would 
be  evident  that  this  was  not  an  equal 
or  impartial  code,  and  that  the  sys- 
tem'ought  to  be  reformed  or  modi- 
fied. Four  persons  only  were  found 
to  vote  for  the  motion.  Yet  Mr 
Windham,  when  he  opposed  it,  ad- 
mitted the  evil,  and  hoped  it  would 
be  corrected  in  a  gradual  manner* 
This  would  be  best  effected,  he  said^ 
by  countenancing  those  officers  who 
kept  up  the  discipline  of  their  regi- 
ments without  making  such  punish- 
ments oflen  necessary ;  and  by  dis- 
countenancing those  who  only  pre- 
served discipline  by  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  them.  The  feelings 
of  the  officers,  and  the  fiishion  of  the 
servipe,  would  do  more  to  diminidi 
those  punishments^  than  could  safe- 
ly be  done  by  the  legislature.  Earl 
Temple,  who  also  opposed  the  mo- 
tion, thought  it  might  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  to  have  the  attention 
of  the  (Afferent  commanding  officers 
directed  to  the  subject :  they,  per- 
haps, by  consulting  together,  might 
find  out  other  means  uiat  would  be 
equally  efiectual  in  preserving  disci- 
pline, and  not  so  obnoxious  to  the 
feelings  of  men  in  generaL  And  he 
did  not  conceive  that  the  motion  of 
Sir  Francis  had  justly  subjected  him 
to  any  reproof,  as  it  was  notorious 
that  tne  punishment  of  the  lash  was 
much  less  frequent  iii  foreign  armies 
than  m  ours. 

Another  question  of  con- 
siderable importance,  con-  Feb.  9» 
nected  with  our  laws  of 
war,  was  brought  forward  by  Sir 
Francis  Burdett.  It  had  been  sta- 
ted, he  said,  in  the  public  prints, 
that  his  Majesty  had  granted  large 
sums  out  of  the  proceeds  of  proper- 
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4y  belonging  to  nations  not  at  war 
with  this  country,  to  several  branches 
•fthe  Royal  Family » and  ^particular- 
h  to  the  Duke  of  York.  He  asked, 
tnerefore,  of  the  ChanceUor  of  the 
Exchequer,  whether  this  statement 
were  correct ;  and  if  so,  upon  what 
ground  it  was  that  his  Majesty  could 
seize  the  property  of  nations  not  at 
war  with  Great  Britain  ?  Mr  Perce- 
val replied,  it  was  true  that  the  pro- 
perty had  been  seized  previous  to  a 
formal  declaration  of  war,  but  war 
had  since  been  declared,  and  the 
question  respecting  the  property  re- 
rerred  to  the  competent  tribunal,  by 
which  it  was  condemned.  The  rieht 
•f  his  Majesty,  therefore,  grounded 
upon  such  a  decision,  was  mcontro- 
Tertibler  It  was  also  true,  that  his 
Majesty  had  granted  a  certain  sum 
out  pf  the  proceeds  of  such  pro- 
prty  to  each  of  the  junior  male 
oranches  of  the  Royal  Family,  and 
to  the  Duke  of  York  among  the  rest. 
In  consequence  of  this  reply.  Sir 

Francis  moved,  **  That 
Feb.  11.     there  be  laid  before  the 

House  an  account  of  all 
captures  made  at  sea  by  the  naval 
forqes  pf  this  country,  which  were 
daii)90d  to  remain,  and  which  did 
ren^ain  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown, 
since  the  year  1792,  specifyii^  each 
capture  and  its  amount,  with  tbe 
particular  appropriation  of  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof,^*  Mr  Perceval  re-r 
plied,  that  undoubtedly  the  Honour- 
able Baronet  had  a  right  to  know 
what  was  the  gross  amount  pf  the 
iund  8Q  produced,  and  wl^at  part  of 
the  proceeds  pepiiained  undisposed 
of  at  the  present  time.  To  these 
points  he  recommended  him  to  con- 
nne  his  motion.  If  afterwards  he 
should  require  an  account  of  the 
inode  in  which  that  fund  had  been 
propriated.   i^  being  completely 


under  his  Majesty's  controul,  the 
House  would  doubtless  expect  some 
strong  allezations  before  they  would 
consent  to  nis  request.  Sir  Francis 
mad^  answer,  that  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  follow  the  line  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
chalked  out;  for  the  great  object 
which  he  had  in  view  at  mat  time  waa 
to  have  the  amount  before  the  House. 
He  had  not,  indeed,  as  yet,  stated 
any  facts  of  misapplication ;  yet  he 
I4)prehended  the  House  would  not 
endure  that  so  large  a  sum  should 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown, 
without  any  inquiry,  even  although 
it  should  be  admitted  that  the  Crowa 
had  the  le^al  right ;  of  which,  how- 
ever, considerable  doubts  were  en- 
tertained. 

Upon  this  the  A4vocate- General, 
Sir  John  Nicholls,  rose  and  said,  be* 
fore  the  House  proceeded  any  fur- 
ther, it  was  proper  that  it  should 
know  what  grounds  could  be  made 
out  for  an  mquiry.  The  c^tured 
property  came  to  the  King  in  a 
double  capacity:  that  which  was 
seized  before  the  declaration  of  war, 
belonged  to  him  jure  corona  ;  that 
which  was  seized  ailerwards,  was  his 
as  Lord  High  Admiral,  whose  rights 
accrued  to  the  Crown,  when  the  of* 
fice  was  put  into  commission :  but  it 
was  the  custom  to  give  up  what  [>art 
belonged  to  him  in  this  capacity, 
that  is  to  say,  all  that  was  cq)tured 
afler  th^  declaration  of  war,  to  the 
captors.  Another  species  of  proper-  • 
ty  was  that  wl^ich  was  captured  in 
port,  or  by  such  as  were  not  licen- 
sed captors.  This  was  properly  the 
droits  of  Admiralty,  and  oelonge4 
to  the  Kin^  in  virtue  of  the  office  of 
High  Admiral.  In  X795,  when  the 
French  entered  Holland,  encourage- 
ment was  held  out  to  the  inhabitants^ 
to  remove  to  a  neutral  ^untry;  ii^ 
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which  ease  the  property  cbetained 
here  on  that  occasion  was  to  be  re- 
stored to  them  :  .but,  as  they 'had  not 
done  this,  it  was  condemned  to  the 
Crown.  The  Spanish  property  sei- 
zed before  reprisals,  in  1796,  was 
also  condemned  as  droits  of  Admi*- 
n^ty.  On  the  breaking  out  of  war, 
Mv  May  1803,  hostilities  were  not 
commenced  against  Holland  till  the 
16th  of  June  foUowing :  Dutch  pro- 
perty^  however,  was  detained  in  the 
mean  time,  and  afterwards  condemn- 
ed as  'prize  to  the  Crown.  Spa- 
nish, Prussian,  and  Danish^operty 
was  condenmed  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, the  captors  having  no 
claim  ;  and,  in  case  of  a  convention, 
to  restore  it  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  Crown  would  be  bound  to  do  so. 
But  no  convention  of  that  sort  exist- 
ed, and  consequently  the  proper- 
ty remained  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown*  How  then  was  it  applied  ? 
A  moiety,  or  perhaps  two-thirds,  was 
gr^ited  to  the  captors ;  part,  to  the 
extent  of  two  millions,  had  been  ap- 
plied to  the  exigencies  of  the  state ; 
part  to  the  relief  of  those  who  had 
suffered  from  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  ;  part  to  the  Spani^  merchants, 
whose  sequestrated  property  the  go- 
remment  of  Spain  had  engaged,  by 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  to  restore,  but 
never  AdfiUed  its  stipulation:  ano- 
ther part  granted  to  captors,  who  had 
not  been  allowed  to  act  imder  the 
ordinary  discretionary  powers ;  and 
another  to  those  who  suffered  from 
the  insolvency  of  captors.  These 
had  been  the  different  modes  in 
which  this  property  had  been  dispo- 
sed of;  but  he  did  not  by  any  means 
wish  to  keep  out  of  view,  that  a  very 
small  part  of  it  had,  out  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's favour  and  liberality,  been 
conferred  on  the  younger  branches 
0f  his  family,,    Was  he  the  only  fa- 


ther in  the  kingdom  who  was  not  t^ 
be  allowed  to  make  grants,  out  of 
funds  iqppertaining  to  him  by  law,  to 
his  own  children  ?  If  any  thought 
so,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  say,  wat 
he  difiered  from  them.  The  House 
would  dispose  of  the  motion  as  it 
pleased ;  but  no  instances  of  misafi- 
plication  had  been  stated,  no  groundft 
of  inquiry  had  been  laid. 

The  debate  now  diverged  to  a 
subject  which  equaUv  surprised  the 
House  and  the  public.  Mr  Lush- 
ington  said,  he  would  state  one  in- 
stance of  the  misappHcation  of  these 
funds.  Sir  Home  Popham  had,  in 
the  year  1787)  being  at  that  time  a 
lieutenant  in  the  naval  service,  ob^ 
tained  leave  of  absence  on  half-pay* 
He  went  to  Ostend,  and  there  pro- 
cured a  ship  of  500  tons,  bearing 
the  Imperial  flag,  in  which  he  freight^ 
ed  a  cargo  for  the  East  Indies. 
There  he  exchanged  his  vessel  for 
an  American  ship,  called  the  Plresi- 
dent  Washington,  of  950  tons,  which 
he  hnmediately  christened  by  the 
name  of  his  old  ship  the  Etrusco ; 
and,  without  scruple,  transferred  the 
papers  of  the  smaller  vessel  to  that 
which  was  nearly  double  its  size.  In 
this  he  carried  a  cargo  to  Canton; 
and  having  taken  in  a  fresh  cargo 
there,  of  which  a  French  supercargo 
at  Canton  had  a  share,  be  sailed  fint 
for  Ireland,  and  then  for  DungenesSi 
where  he  landed  goods ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  plain  English,  smuggled  them. 
Lieutenant  Bowen,  of  the  Brilliant 
frigate,  Captain  Robinson,  seized 
the  ship  in  Ostend  roads,  after  a  per- 
son had  escaped  on  shore  with  part 
of  the  goods.  The  vessel  was  brought 
to  judgment  in  the  Adikiiralty  court 
During  the  proceedings.  Sir  Home 
claimed  his  share  of  the  cargo  and 
freight ;  but  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  serve  a  process  of  the  court 
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Upon  hiniy  lie  was  not  to  be  found, 
and,  in  short,  had  absconded.  The 
ship  was  condemned, — ^but  for  all 
the  tsouUe,  inconvenience,  and  loss 
of  time  occasioned  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  business,  Cant.  Robinson 
did  not  receive  one  shilling ;  yet  af-- 
terwards,  in  consequence  of  a  Trea- 
sury warrant;  signed  by  the  Marquis 
o£  Blandford  and  Mr  Long,  founaed 
upon  a  report  for  that  purpose,  re- 
luctantty  signed,  as  he  understood) 
by  the  Advocate-General,  25,0001. 
was  restored  to  the  Hon.  Baronet, 
being  the  amount  ci  his  claim. — 
These  circumstapcel  formed  part  of 
the  records  of  the  Admiralty  court. 
-*— Here,  then,  was  an  applicatioa  of 
a  large  sum  as  a  rewsurd  for  a  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  country. 

Sir  Home  Popham,  tht»  suddenly 
Attacked,  and  cnarged  with  circum- 
atances  too  weU  ai^enticated  to  be 
denied,  and  too  palpable  to  be  ex- 
plained away,  could  oidy  defend  him- 
self by  speaking  of  bis  very  extraor^ 
dinary  exertions  in  India  at  that 
time,  for  which  he  had  received  ac- 
knowledgments and  presents  >; — how 
strange  it  was,  that,  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  twenty  years,  Jie  should 
tiuis  be  singled  ont  for  peculiar  ani- 
madvecsion ;  and  that  in  no  action  pt 
his  life  had  he  had  any  sort  d  con- 
nection with  smugglers,  or  violated 
the  laws  of  the  country,  without  ha- 
ving at  the  same  time  done  some- 
&ing  which  more  than  compensa- 
ted for  the  injury  sustained.^— Sir 
Home  Popham,  in  consequence  of 
his  unauthorised  and  unhappy  expe- 
dition against  Buenos  Ayres,  was 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  last  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  that  very  rea- 
son peculiarly  favoured  by  the  pre- 
sent. Mr  Sheiidan  took  up  the  sub- 
ject, ftod  was  procee^ng  to  com- 


ment upon  it  in  his  usual  sarcastic 
manner,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  called  him  to  order,  ap-^ 
pealing  to  lus  candour,  and  saying  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  sit  still  and- 
hear  any  member  attacked  under 
such  circumstances.    The  Speaker 
expressed  his  opinion,  that  the  House 
would  best  consult  its  own  dignity 
by  abstaining  from  any  farther  re- 
marks upon  this  part  of  the  debate. 
Mr  Sheridan  then  returning  to  the 
original  question,  observed,  that  if 
the  droits  were  originally  his  Majes- 
ty's undoubted  right,  still,  in  pro- 
gress of  many  wars,  they  might  have 
amounted  to  such  a  sum  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  revise  the  right,  and 
to  say  whether  or  not  it  was  safe  to 
trust  the  disposal  of  so  much  money 
out  of  the  controul  of  parliament.* 
Then,  in  his  usual  spirit  of  com-^ 
plaisance  to  the  Princes,  he  declared 
diat  he  not  only  did  not  censure,  but 
he  cordially  concurred  in,  and  ap« 
proved  of  tnat  part  of  the  application 
of  tnis  money  which  had  this  day 
been  avowed  oy  his  Majesty's  Judge* 
Advocate,  namely,  his  Majesty's  gra* 
cious  gifts  to  the  younger  branches' 
of  his  iUustrious  family.     So  far  was 
he  from  objecting  to  these  acts  of 
his  Majesty's    paternal  generosity, 
that  he  lamented  that  his  Majesty's 
royal  munificence  had  been  confined 
to  the  younger  branches  of  his  au^ 
gust  family*    Had  the  heir-apparent 
participated  in  it,  he  believed  the 
House  and  the  country  would  have 
not  merely  been  satisfied,  but  grati- 
fied :  for  never  must  it  be  forgotten; 
that  the  Prince  had  an  unliquidated 
claim,  which,  greatiy  to  his  nonour, 
feeling  for  the  public  burthens,  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  times,  had  been» 
by  his  Royal  Highness's  repress  de- 
sire,  suspended,  but  not  abandoned; 
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«— .he  meant  the  arrears  of  the  duchy 
of  Qomwall.  That  debt  still  remain- 
ed indisputably  due,  either  from  the 
sovereign  or  the  public ;  and  towards 
the  discharge  of  that  debt,  he  could 
not  conceive  an  applicatipn  of  the 
funds  now  under  discussion,  more 

S'ateful  to  the  peo^^le,  than  in  part 
rectingthem  towards  that  object. 
His  Majesty's  munificence  towards 
the  younger  branches  of  his  august 
family  was  an  act  of  bounty ;  in  the 
latter  case  it  would  be  an  act,  not  of 
bounty  merely,  but  of  justice. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  now  declared, 
that  though  he  had  been  inclined, 
from  the  candid  and  liberal  manner 
In  which  tile  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  expressed  himself,  to 
luxede  to  the  amendment  whidh  he 
iBuggested,  yet,  from  the  discovery 
of  so  e^^travagant  and  flagrant  amis« 
application  of  part  of  the  n^oney,  it 
l^ecame  his  duty  to  persist  in  the  ori- 
jginal  motion.  Mr  Huskisson,  how- 
ler, moved  an  amendment,  which 
required  only  an  account  of  the  nqt 
proceeds,  and  of  the  balance  now  re- 
maining. This,  Mr  Perceval  iqsist-r 
ed,  would  answer  the  Honourable 
Baronet^s  intention  more  fully  thai^ 
could  be  done  t>y  granting  the  ori- 
ginal motion,  When  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  amount  of  the  fund, 
he  might  move  for  an  account  of  the 
application  of  it,  The  amendment 
was  then  carried  by  a  majority  of  82 
to  57.  Sir  Francis  did  not  resume 
the  $u)bject?  It  would,  indeed,  have 
answered  no  other  purpose,  than  that 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  people 
to  an  abuse  which  they  had  no  hope 
of  seeing  remedied ;  mr  by  the  man^ 
ner  in  which  he  was  told  that  he 
might  move  for  the  account,  it  was 

Ela^nly  implied  that  the  motion  woidd 
e  remsed.— It  was  brought  forward 
late  in  the  session  in  the  Upper 


House,  by  the  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk, who  affirmed,  that  Jime  lY* 
if  the  Crown,  without  any 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  public^ 
was  permitted  to  devoie  the  pro- 
ceeds of  these  droits,  enormous  as 
they  were  now  become,  to  its  own  pur- 
poses, it  might  be  possible  for  an  ad- 
ministration to  begin  and  protract  a 
war  purely  for  the  sake  of  the  plun- 
der which  might  be  taken  in  this  way. 
>— Lord  Holland  said,  the  question 
wasof  the  greatest  importance.  The 
droits  had  now  increased  to  an  enor- 
ihous  extent :  and  yet,  in  arranging 
the  Civil  List  revenue,  no  regard 
had  been  paid  to  them ;  and  we  had 
been  called  upon  no  less  than  five 
times,  within  not  a  great  space  of 
time,  to  ^ay  off  the  debts  eontracted 
on  the  Civd  List,  besides  considera- 
bly augmenting  that  revenue.  The 
i^ecific  object  of  the  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk's motion  was,  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  the  property  tak^n  from 
the  Danes ;  and,  as  this  coidd  not  be 
done,  the  returns  not  having  yet  been 
made,  he  consented  to  withdraw  it, 
pledging  himself  to  bring  it  forward 
again. 

It  was  urged  by  the  Treasury  mem-^ 
bers,that  the  grant  to  Sir  Home  Pop- 
bam  was  not  a  donation  from  the  pro- 
ceeds in  question,  but  the  remission 
of  a  forfeiture* — aind  the  exercise  of 
justice  with  mercy,  said  the  Advo- 
cate-General, r—tne  prerogative  of 
pardon,  or  remission,  of  forfeiture,  is 
one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the 
power  of  the  Crown  1— ^ As  a  jewel 
ci  eloquence,  this  sentence  might 
have  i^ne  among  the  base  clap- 
traps of  sentimentcu  loydty  in  a  ms- 
dem  comedy;  but  it  was  insulting 
the  common  sense  of  the  House  to 
talk  of  justice  and  mercy,  and  the 
prerogative  of  pardon,  on  sucl^  a^ 
occasion*— The  subject  was  brought 
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iWward  again  by  Mr  Lushington, 
who,  after  having  stated 
May  51.  the  case,  and  proved  it 
to  the  full  extent  of  the 
charge,  by  the  most  incontrovertible 
documents,  concluded  with  moving, 
**  Tliat  it  appears  to  this  House, 
that,  by  a  decree  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  Appeal  in  Prize-causes, 
dated  the  11th  day  of  April,  1803, 
the  sh^  Etrusco,  and  such  parts  of 
the  careo  as  were  claimed  by  Home 
Rigea  ropham,  Esq.,  now  Sir  Home 
PoDnam,  were  condemned  as  good 
and  law^  prize  to  the  King,  as  the 
property  of  one  of  his  subjects  en« 
gaged  in  an  illegal  trade: — That 
by  a  Treasury  warrant,  dated'  the 
24th  September,  1805,  the  proceeds 
of  the  said  ship  and  cargo,  amount- 
ing to  25,959^.  9^.  *ld.^  subject  to 
certain  expences,  not  exceeding 
6000/.,  were  granted  to  Sir  Home 
Popham,  who  had  been  detected  in 
prosecuting  such  illegal  trade :  That 
this  grant  is  a  misapplication  of  pub- 
lic money,  in  as  mucn  as,  contrary  to 
all  custom  and  precedent,  those  funds 
which  have,  in  part,  always  been  ap- 
propriated to  reward  the  exertions 
of  captors,  were  bestowed  wholly  up- 
on Sir  Home  Popham,  who,  being  a 
lieutenant  in  his  Majesty's  navy,  had 
been  detected  knowmgly  carrying  on 
illicit  trade,  in  contempt  of  the  laws 
of  his  country,  contrary  to  his  duty 
as  a  British  subject,  and  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  character  oi  a  British 
officer ;  operating  at  the  same  time 
as  a  discouragement  to  his  Majesty's 
naval  forces,  by  depriving  them  of 
the  accustomed  rewards  of  their  zeal 
and  activity ;  and  as  an  incitement  to 
the  coQtempt  and  disregard  pf  tb§ 


laws  of  the  land,  by  bestowing  re« 
ward  and  impunity  on  those  who  had 
been  detected  in  the  violation  of 
them.''  The  motion  was  disposed  of 
by  a  direct  negative,  because  of  the 
merits  of  Sir  Home  Popham,  and 
because  the  remission  had  been 
granted  bv  Mr  Pitt,  "  that  great 
man,'*  saicl  Mr  Long,  "  whose  puri- 
ty of  character  neither  the  voice  of 
party,  nor  the  breath  of  calumny  it- 
self, had  ever  attempted  to  sully,— 
that  illustrious  character,  who,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  splendid  career^ 
had  been  distinguished  by  the  most 
inflexible  integrity,  by  the  highest 
sense  of  honour,  and  by  the  most 
perfect  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his 
country."  As  if  the  character  of  that 
minister  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Home  Popham,— un- 
less it  were  admitted  as  a  principle^ 
that  Mr  Pitt  could  do  no  wrong ! 

The  general  avidity  for  personal 
scandal  and  private  anecdotes,  is  one 
of  the  many  melancholy  indications 
of  degeneracy  in  the  present  age. 
In  this  respect  the  public  are  like 
women.  Sir  Home  Popham  and  his 
speculation  in  tea  amused  our  talk- 
ing politicians,  and  the  weighty  sub- 
ject of  the  droits  of  Admirsuty  *  was 
forgotten*  That  question  must,  how- 
ever, be  resumed.  It  is  not  beco<r 
ming  the  diraity  of  England,  that 
the  Crown  should  derive  any  other 
advantages  from  war  than  those  of 
honour  and  increased  dominion,  after 
the  honourable  manner  of  old  times* 
The  Crown  should  be  above  the  sus- 
picion of  delaying  its  declaration  of 
war  for  the  sake  of  appropriating 
these  droits, — above  the  temptation 
it  must  be  supposed  to  be.  This  right 


*  There  was  a  well-conceived,  though  clumsily-executed,  print  upon  the  subject. 
The  Lion  and  the  Unicom  were  represented  as  rampant  over  a  heap  of  treasure  ; 
half  of  the  royal  motto  was  hid  benind  their  bodies,  so  that  only  the  words  Man 
Droit  were  to  be  seen. 
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of  the  Crown  was  formerly  ^ercised 
only  towards  those  ships  which  were 
seized  in  port  ;-*^nd  as  those  ships 
lay  at  ancnor,  to  be  taken  possession 
of  by  die  first  boat  which  was  dis- 
patched for  the  purpose,  there  were 
no  captors  whp  could  complain.  The 
first  instance  wherein  ships  taken  at 
sea  in  the  ordinary  course  of  war* 
&re  were  thus  claimed  as  droits,  was 
gt  the  commencement  of  the  last 
war  with  Spain; — the  pretext  was, 
that  our  Spanish  merchants  were  to 
be  indemnified  with  the  proceeds : — 
but  that  the  conduct  or  the  Crown 


in  applying  this  money  to  its  owm 
uses,  and  m  grants  to  the  different 
branches  of  the  Royal  FamOy,  wae 
considered  by  the  ministers  them- 
selves to  be.  as  unusual,  as  it  must 
needs  be  unpopular,  is  manifest 
from  the  circumstance,  that,  when 
the  fact  was  first  stated,  it  was  posi* 
tively  denied  in  the  ministerial  news* 
papers.  If  the  Royal  Family  be  not 
sufficiently  and  axnfly  provided  for 
by  the  State,  let  their  revenues  be 
increased ;  but  never  let  it  be  said, 
that  they  secure  for  themselves  the 
first  fruits  of  prirateering ! 
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CHAP.  VI. 


Debates  respecting  Ireland,^^Mr  John  Giffard^s  Appointment, — Dr  Duige 
nan^s. — maynooth  CoUege*-^  Motion  o/^Sir  «/.  NevDport  respecting  First' 
Fruits^  and  of^r  Maurice  Fitzgerald  upon  the  Petitions  for  a  Commuta" 
tion  of  Tytnes. — Mr  Sheridan^s  Motion  upon  the  Petitions  complaining  of 
cruel  Usage  in  the  State  Prisons^^CathoUc  Emancipation. 


It  is  a  melancholy  task  to  record 
the  parliamentary  proceedings  in  this, 
W  any  other  session  of  the  Imperial 
parliament,  respecting  Ireland.  The 
insolence,  rather  than,  the  intii^erance 
of  one  party,  the  factious  rather  thwi 
patriotic  interference  of  the  other, 
and  the  utter  indifference  towards 
the  real  grievances  of  that  miserdb}^ 
country,  which  has^  been  uniformly 
displayed  by  both,  give  little  hope  of 
any  amelioration. 

The  first  Irish  question  which  was 
brought  forward,  was  a 
March  3.  motion  of  Sir  John  New- 
port's, That  there  be  laid 
before  the  House  a  copy  of  the  par 
tent  by  which  John  Giflferd,  Esq. 
has  been  recently  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Accomptant-General  of  the 
Customs  in  Ireland,  together  with  4 
statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  vacancy  of  the  said  office  took 
place. — The  case  was  this ;  Mr  Gif- 
fard,  in  the  year.  1805,  held  a  place 
oi  700  Z.  a-year  in  the  Revenue  Ofr 
fice.  The  Catholics  were  at  that 
time  holding  private  meetings,  to 
concert  the  best  mode  of  preparing 
and  presenting  a  petition  to  parlia- 


ment ;  and  the  Earl  of  Fingal,  a  no-^ 
bleman  of  distinguished  mc^ration^ 
presided  a3t  these  meetings*  Hie 
Iridh  government  were  instructed  by 
.the  government  o(  this  country^  to 
.prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any  irri- 
tation of  the  public  mind  upon  this 
occasion ;  ana  the  Under  Secl*etarv 
was  ^ven  instructed  to  send  a  omn- 
dei^tial  person  to  Mr  Gi&rd^  to  aQ-' 
quaint  him  with  the  wishes  of  go- 
vernment, and  its  eqpecial  desire 
that  no  discussion  on  the  question 
fihould  be  ^itated  in  Dubluu  Mr 
Giffard,  however,  declared,  that  noN 
thinff  should  deter  hun  from  ^^  giving 
a  lickim^  to  the  pi^ts;"  and,  in 
spite  of  repeated  admonitions,  he 
made  the  most  violent  and  offensive 
^eeches,  in  the  Common-Council^ 
against  the  CathoUcs;  for.  which 
Lord  Hardwicke  deprived  him  of  his 
place.  This  measure  gave  offence 
to  spme  of  the  Irish  Prc^stants; 
and  Lord  Hawkesbuiy,  much  as  he 
disapproved  of  Mr  uif&rd's  intem* 
peraope,  r^retted  that  he  had  been 
displaced,—-for  there  was  a  cruel  dr- 
cumstaiice  to  be  pleaded  in  excuse 
for  him,    During  the  rebellion,  his 
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son,  a  youth  of  eeventeen,  who  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  32d  regiment, 
was  stopped  in  the  Limerick  mail 
by  a  party  of  the  rebels.  They  shot 
one  of  the  horses  to  prevent  the 
coach  from 'proceeding;  theU  went 
up  to  him,  and  asked  who  and  what 
he  was  ?  An  officer,  he  replied,  on  his 
way  to  Chatham.  Was  he  a  Protest- 
ant ?  was  the  next  question :  he  avow- 
ed that  he  was :  They  held  a  short 
consultation,  a^d  then  told  him  they 
wanted  officers,  and  if  he  would  join 
them,  and  take  an  oath  to  be  true, 
they  would  give  him  a  command; 
otherwise  he  must  die.  It  was  in 
vain  to  remonstrate ;— they  attacked 
him  upon  his  refusal, — ^bemg  strong, 
active,  and  armed  with  pistols,  he 
•burst  from  them,  and  seeing  lights, 
and  hearing  voices  in  a  house  hard 
by,  vaulted  over  a  high  wall,  and 
ran  there  for  shelter; — the  voices 
which  he  heard  word  those  of  a  pai'- 
ty  of  savages  who  had  just  pikea  the 
master  of  the  house  and  his  grand- 
daughter, for  being  Protestants. — 
These  wretches  met  him,  murdered 
bim  a^,  and  threw  his  body  into 
the  same  ditch  with  those  of  their 
former  victims.  When  this  circum- 
stance is  considered,  great  aUowance 
is  to  be  made  for  Mr  Giffi&rd's  vio- 
lence; nor  could  the  Irish  govem- 
.ment  be  justly  censured  for  appoint^ 
ing  him,  afllsr  more  than  a  year  had 
elapsed,  to  another  office.  No  good 
could  possibly  arise  from  Sir  J.  New- 
port's motion  ;•  and  it  was  justly  ne- 
gatived. 

There  was,  however,  another  per- 
sonal question  brought  forward,  of  a 
very  different  character.  Dr  Duige- 
nan,  a  man  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  the  most  virulent  and  in- 
flammatory invectives  against  the  Ca- 
tholics, was  appointed  a  privy-coun- 


sellor bf  Ireland.  It  was  not  possible 
to  offer  a  greater  insult  to 
the  whole  body  of  Irish  May  11. 
Catholics,  than  this  appoint- 
ment. The  plea  advanced  in  justi- 
fication by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  the 
then  Chief  Secretary,  was,  that  Dr 
Duigenan  held  the  office  of  Judge 
of  the  Prerogative  Court,  the  hold- 
ers' of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
his  immediate  predecessor,  had  sate 
in  the  Privy-Council;  there  wa« 
much  ecclesiastical  business,  relating 
to  glebe-houses,  and  to  the  union 
and  disunion  of  benefices,  before  the 
Council ;  and  the  presence  of  the 
Judge  of  the  Prerogative-Court  was 
necessary  for  the  dispatch  of  this 
business ; — ^he  was  to  be  privy-couB- 
sellor  for  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Sir 
Arthur  added,  as  his  own  opinion, 
that  every  man,  without  distinction 
of  religion,  ought  to  be  called  upon 
to  do  service  to  the  state,  when  he 
was  particulady  qualified  to  do  so ; 
and  on  thiat  gh>und  this  appointment 
was  to  be  approved.  He  allowed, 
indeed,  that  the  learned  Doctor  had 
been  sometimes  hurried  into  lan- 
guage too  warm,  and  perhaps  indis- 
creet— Mr  Beresford  also  asserted, 
that  whoever  charged  the  Roman 
Catholics  with  being  bad  subjects, 
libelled  and  belied  them;— -but  to 
call  in  question  any  appointment  for 
language  Ynade  use  of  in  parliament, 
however  indiscreet,  was  at  once  to 
interfere  with  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  first  privilege  of  par- 
liament, freedom  of  speech.  The 
plea,  that  Dr  Duigenan's  advice  was 
wanted  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  was 
refuted  by  Sir  John  Newport,  who 
appealed  to  the  fact,  that  the  names 
of  two  or  three  bishops  were  attach- 
ed to  every  proclamation  issued  from 
the  Castle  of  Dublin,  No  other  justi* 
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£EiBfition wasattempted ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  ministry  were  obstinately  silent. 
•  The  stinging  sarcasms  of  thef  opposi- 
tion, and  the  wei^tier  remonstran- 
ces of  more  independent  members, 
produced  no  effect ;  they  remained 
silent  till  their  opponentswere  weary ; 
—and  the  scene  was  terminated  by  a 
vote,  prevenUnj?  all  farther  inquiry  in- 
to the  fitness  of  the  appointment.  It 
was  remarked,  that  many  zealous 
supporters  of  Administration  absent- 
ed memselves  from  the  House  that 
night. 

Debates  not  more  dignified  in  their 
nature  took  place  respecting  May- 
nooth  College,  a  seminary  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Irish  Catholics.  Government 
had  granted,  in  former  years,  8000^. 
annually  for  the  support  of  this  insti- 
tution ;  but  last  year  it  had  been  in- 
creased to  13,000/.  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  it  to  erect  buildmgs  ca- 
pable of  containing  fifty  additional 
students.  Mr  Foster,  the  Irish  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer, 
April  29-  now  moved  for  the  inter- 
mediate sum  of  9250/. — 
Sir  John  Newport  immediately  pro- 
posed, that  13,000/.  should  be  sub- 
stituted as  an  amendment.  Nothing, 
he  said,  could  be  more  infatuated, 
than,  at  a  moment  when  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood in  Ireland  was  stated  to  be  so 
considerable,  to  take  a  step  so  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  them,  as  to  lessen 
the  allowance  from  Government  for 
the  ^seminary.  It  was  of  the  utmost 
itnportance  to  the  Irish  community, 
that  the  priests  should  be  well  edu- 
cated men,  and  that  they  should  re- 
ceive their  education  at  home.  They 
had  been  invited  to  go  to  l^rance  for 
their  education^  to  the  Catholic  In* 


stitution  at  P^,  where  Buoniqmrte 
promises  to  restore  aQ  the  Irish  bour- 
ses ;  and  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops,  ' 
in  their  reply,  professed  their  grati- 
tude to  Government  for  the  liberal 
support  of  Maynooth,  and  denoun- 
ced suspension  against  any  function- 
aries, and  exclusion  from  prefer- 
ment in  Ireland  against  any  studentis, 
who  should  accept  the  oners  of  the 
enemy  of  their  country-  Was  this  a. 
proper  return  for  their  conduct  ?  By 
sucn  a  step  the  Catholics  would  not 
be  made  Protestants;  nor  would 
they  be  made  better  subjects:  On 
the  contrary,  they  would  become 
worse ;  for,  by  excluding  from  edu- 
cation a  great  portion  of  the  priest- 
hood, many  of  the  parishes  would  be 
placed  uncler  the  direction  of  unedu- 
cated men^  who,  entertaining  a  live- 
ly resentment  for  the  neglect  which 
they  had  sufiered,  would  instill  into 
their  parishioners  an  abhorrence  of 
those  by  whom  they  felt  themselves 
injured.  The  detail,  and  the  calcu- 
latiotis,  by  which  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley  and' Mr  Croker  attempted  to 
justify  the  diminution  of  the  grant, 
are  top  petty  to  be  repeated.  Mr  Per- 
ceval perceived  this ;  he  fek  how  de- 
grading it  was  to  be  disputing  about 
the  sum  of  3750/.:  and,  admitting  that 
no  such  saving,  should  be  any  reason 
for  impeding  a  measure  ot  public 
advantage,  he  took  his  stand  upoi^ 
better  ground.  It  was  no  part  of  re- 
ligious toleration,  he  said,  to  make 
provision  fi)r  educating  the  clergy  of 
the  tolerated  sect.  If  it  were  so, 
they  ought  td  eo  much  farther;  for 
the  minUters  of  the  Methodists,  A- 
nabaptists,  and  Quakers,  *  would,  on 
that  ground,  have  as  good  a  daim  to 
education  as  the  CathoHc  clergy v-*-* 


*  Mr  Perceval  had  forgotten  that  the  Quakers  have  n#  jmnisters. 
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All  thfKt  ^deration  reqitired  was,  tiiat 
no  difficuliky  should  be  Created  to  an^ 
measures  they  tnigkt  take  for  their 
own  education; 

This  subject  was  debated  a  second 
time.  Colonel  Montague 
May  5.  Matthew  said,  he  was  sor- 
ry to  be  obliged  to  al- 
lude to  the  conduct  of  any  of  the 
Royial  Family ;  but  it  was  rumour- 
ed that  even  ike  Ministers  were 
disposed  to  agree  to  this  grant,  tilj 
they  ^ent  to  St  James's  psdace,  and 
were  closeted  for  several  hours  with, 
the  Xhike  of  Cambridge,  after  which 
they  made  the  present  reduction. 
That  Royal  Duke  was  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  DuhUn;  he  was 
Chancellor  of  a  Protestant  school, 
and  might  wish  to  put  down  the 
education  c^the  Catholics.  Unless, 
however,  they  acted  liberally  by 
the  Catholics,,  they  would  run  the 
hazard  of  losing  Ireland.  Mr  C.Wil- 
liams Wynn  ^o  lamented  the  se- 
cret influence  by  which  the  measures 
of  the*  eovemment  were  defeated, 
and  the  mterests  of  the  country  sa- 
crificed. Even  the  Cabinet,  he  said, 
could  not  be  agreed  upon  this  re- 
duction ;  neither  the  Doke  of  Port- 
land nor  Lord  Camden,  nor  Mr  Can- 
ning nor  Lord  Castlereagh,  both  of 
whom  were  absent  during  the  dis- 
cussion, could  have  concutred  in  it. 
— M»  Perceval,  in  r^ly,  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  interposition  of  a 
high  personage  upon  this  question ; 
and  declared,  on  the  fisuth  and  ho- 
nour of  a  man,  his  firm  belief  that 
no  such  influence  had  been  exerci- 
sed in  any  quarter.  By  this  part  of 
his  speech,  and  by  deprecatmg  the 
odious,  principle  of  intolerance,  he 
laid  himself  open  to  bitter  sarcasms ; 
but  no  reply  either  was  or  could  be 
made  to  his  argument,  that  in  no 


age  0^  ooundry  \m  titers  aay  W^S^f- 
dent  of  educating,  at  the  public ^x^ 
pence,  the.  priesthood  of  a  religiQii 
differing  widely  from  the  established 
one.    On  this  ground  he  was  foB^v-?:. 
ed  by  Mr  Wuberforce,  who  main«. 
tained,  that,  in  forming  such  an  estar 
blishment  ad  the  Maynooth  CpUege^ 
at  the  pubfic  expence^  we  went  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  toleration.  That, 
when  he  recollected  the  history  of 
past  times,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
not  to  be  jealous  of  the  Roman  Ca« 
tholic  religion.     That  he  could  not 
judge  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
that  religion  from  its  influence  on' 
certain    individuals    of  high  rank» . 
whose  minds  were  liberalized  by  the 
society  in  which  they  lived ;  the 
only  way  to  judge  of  it  was,  by  see- 
ing its  effects  upon  the  great  biUk  of 
the  people.    No  man,  he  said,  wa^  a 
greater  enemy  to  persecution,  nor  % 
greater  friend  to  toleration,  than  1^ 
was ;  but  he  hoped  to  be  forgiven 
for  entertaining  some  solicitude  that 
the   Protestant  religion    should    at 
least  have  fair  play.    Mr  Stephens 
added,  in  support  of  these  argU"* 
ments,  that  the  feelings  of  sincere 
and  pious  Papists  would  revolt  at 
the  idea  of  educating,  at  their  own. 
charge,  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  propagate  what  they 
deemed  heretical  doctrines ;  and  sin-< 
cere  Protestants,  who  regarded  tiie. 
distinguishing  tenets  and  rite@  of  tib^ 
Church  of  Rome  as  corruptions  of 
Christianity,  were  bounds   on  the 
same  principle,  not  to  be  directly 
instrumental  in  teaching  wluM^  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  they  denned 
to  be  dangerous  errors,  by  educating  ^ 
men  for  the  Catholic  priesthood. 

It  was  mournful  to  behold  the 
British  parliament  employed  in  such 
discussions  a»  these*    The  fault  was 
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In  th4.  raimttry.  The  nm&^  on 
wfaiqli  theyrested^  should  have  ot0- 
ventefl  th^  est^lishment  ofNii^  Col- 
lege ;  but  when  the  incoqiiatoncY  of 
establi^iug  such  ap  institution  had 
been  comniitt^d»  it  would  h9^e  been 
better  to  contixLu^  the  wWe  grant 
in  silep^e  than,  to  make  that  princi-* 
pie  the  plea,  for  withholding  so  small 
apart;  tiuis  taking  aw<^  all  grace 
from  the  grant,  and  irritating  the 
Catholics  far  more  by  the  (&hate 
and  the  deduction,  than  they  could 
(possibly  gratify  the^  by  the  dona- 
tion. 

Fifty  thousand  pounds  had  been 
voted, for  glebe-hou^  in  Ireland* — 
It  is  manifest  that  nt^ing  would  con- 
tribute more  towards  me  advance* 
ment  of  Protestantism  in  that  coun-^ 
try,  than  to  render  the  Protestant 
dergy  respectable,  and  to  en&rce. 
their  residence*  To  promote  this 
object,  Sir  John  Newport  moved  for 

l^ve  to  brmg:  in  a  bill  for 
May  \6*    the  more  equal  valuation 

of  the  revenue  of  the  First 
Fruits  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  due  col- 
lection thereof.  He  was  supported  by 
Mr  C4  Williams  Wynn,  Mi  Horner, 
Mr  PoQsonby,  and  Mr  Maurice  Fitz- 
gerald. The  First  Fruits,  as  at  pre- 
sent collected,  yielded  only  aborut 
3000^;  were  tliey  pr(^perly  valued^ 
and  all  livings  below  tm  jrearly^ 
amount  of  250Z  exempt,  there  would 
be  a  net  revenue  of  fircHn  20,000^  to 
30,000/»  for  increasing,  the  poorer 
benefices.  It  was  stated^  that  there 
were  two  bishopricks,  each  produ- 
cing an  income  of  20,000/.,  neither 
of  which  jraid  any  thing  to  the  First 
Fruits.  The  proposed  bill  was  not 
an  innovation ;  it  only  followed  up 
an  old  and  established  law  of  the 
country,  -and  made  it  efficient.  Par-* 
liament  was  calldL  upon,  said  Mr  C. 
Williams  Wynn,  to  give  efficacy  to 


former'  legislative  measures,  which 
had  become,  as  it  were,  a  dead  let- 
ter, and  an  unavailing  instance  of 
generosity.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exoheqaer  had  formerly  said  it  was 
desirable  that  every  resident  clergy* 
man  in  En^and  should  not  have  less 
than  200/.  a^year.  This  would  also 
be  esctiremely  desirable  in  Ireland. 
This  was  exacdy  such  a  measure  aa 
would  raise  the  respectability  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  be  the  best 
mode  o(  discouraging  the  Homan 
Catholic  religion.  Was  the  House* 
said  Mr  Maurice  Fitzgendd,  to  re« 
ooffnise  this  doctrine,  that  while  the 
unhappy  peasantry  of  Ireland  were 
(pressed  with  burthens  and  extreme 
taxation,  the  great,  enormous,  and 
lucrative  incomes  of  the  clergy  were 
not  to  pay  anv  proportion,  even  to 
the  support  of  the  poor  of  their  own 
order  r  The  livings  in  Irehmd  had 
been  united  for  political  purposes; 
indeed  their  object  appeared  to  be 
rather  to  sup|rfy  situations  for  politi- 
cal partizans,  than  for  religious  pas- 
tors, and  the  diminution  of  the  Fro- 
testaats  in  that  country,  was  princi- 
pally to  be  attr^ted  to  this  system 
of  policy.  The  motion  was  opposed 
by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  said, 
the  inequality  in  the  Valuation  was 
so  small  that  it  was  not  worth  while 
to  alter  it; — by  Mr  Foster,  who 
thouaht  it  so  injurious  to  the  clergy 
to  t&e  from  them  so  large  a  sum* 
that  he  could  not  agree  to  it ; — and 
by  Dr  Duigenan,  who  said  it  would 
reduce  th^  clergy  in  Ireland,  great 
and  small,  to  the  greatest  distress,  if 
such  a  bUl  passed.  It  would  be  a 
charge  almost  insupportable,  as  a 
poor  man  would  be  nearly  three 
years  before  he  could  reap  any  be- 
nefit from  the  dlebe-house  he  might 
have  erected.  These  objections  were 
altogether  i^elevant,  because  it  had 
10 
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\ffeen  particularly  stated  by  Sir  John 
Newport,  that  livings  below  the  year- 
ly value  of  250  /.  were  to  be  exen^t- 
ed  from  the  bill,  and  that  it  should 
QOt  affect  any  of  the  present  incum- 
bents, so  as  to  be  a  burthen  upon 
them. — Mr  Perceval  adduced  a  case 
in  point  against  it.  In  this  country, 
he  said,  when  a  person  was  preferred 
to  a  bishoprick,  or  great  living,  it  . 
was  felt  that  the  product  of  three  or 
four  years  at  least  of  his  income  was 
anticipated  by  the  expences,  which, 
on  his  induction,  he  had  to  defray, 
tie  therefore  opposed  it,  as  an 
oppressive  mode  of  regulation,  bur- 
thening  the  cler^  with  a  severe  im- 
ppst^  Accordingly  leave  to  bring  in 
the  bill  was  refused. 

A  question  of  more  importance  to 
the  church  of  Ireland  was  broi^ht 
fi)rward  late  in  the  session.  Peti- 
tions from  various  parts  of  that  coun- 
try had  been  presented,  praying  for 
9  commutation  of  tithes;  and  Mr 
Maurice  Fitzgerald  moved,  that  they 

might  be  referred  to  a 
June  16.      Committee  of  the  whole 

House,  not  meaning  to 
press  th^  motion  at  present ;  but 
leaving  it  with  Ministers,  and  assu- 
ripg  them  that  the  commutation  was 
ncces^y,  and  that  no  time  ought  to 
b^  lost,  after  the  commencement  of 
t)ie  next  session,  in  bringing  it  for- 
ward. Mr  Perceval  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  which  tjiis  mo- 
tion affi)rded  him,  distinctly  to  state, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  govern- 
ment to  take  ^his  business  into  their 
serious  consideration,  they  being 
completely  convinced  of  its  import- 
ance. He  added,  however,  that  the 
farther  he  went  into  the  examina- 
tion the  more  arduous  did  the  task 
^pear ;  and  that  the  undertaking  of 
applying  a  remedy  to  the  evil  ap- 
peared to  be  beset  with  difficulties 


almost  insurmountable.  Tiiereseei*' 
ed  to  be  no  other  difference  of  opi- 
nion upon  this  subject,  than  whether 
the  commutation  werfe  easy  or  diflBl- 
oult.    Mr  Sheridan  declaring,  that 
a  little  attention  might  obviate  the 
difficidties;  and  Mr  Burton,  on  the 
other  hand,  affirming,  that  in  that 
part  of  England  where,  for  many 
years,  he  had  been  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  his  professional  duties, 
the  adjustment  of  tithes  had  ever 
beenattended  withmore  complic^ioii 
and  difficulty  than  any  other  matter 
which  had  ever  Men  under  his  no- 
tice ;  and  that  a  very  vigdrous  at- 
tempt, which  had  been  made  in  De- 
vonshire, to  arrange  the  commuta*^ 
tion,  had  been  abandoned,  on  the 
experience  of  the  impossibih^  oF 
success.    Difficult,  inaeed,  as  the 
commutation  of  tythes  in  England 
must  appear  to  any  person  who  has- 
ever  bestowed  a  serious  thougl^  ujp- 
on  the  proposal^  it  is  far  more  so  m 
Ireland.    Tjnthes  of  agistment  have 
been  abolished  in  that  country  by  an 
unjust  and  arbitrary  act  of  the  land , 
proprietors ;  and  thus  the  idiole  bur- 
then of  the  church-establishment  was 
thrown  upon  tillage-lands,  and  con- 
sequently'upon  the  poor ;  for  when 
the  operation  of  tythes  was  thus  con- 
fined, it  became  absolutelynecessary 
to  increase  the  rate.     The  dergy^ 
were  compelled  to  exact  to  the  ut- 
most that  portion  of  their  right  whidr 
was  lefl  them ; — ^potatoes,  from  the 
time  of  their  introduction  into  the 
island  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  caitury,  had  been  tjrthe-firee,— - 
they  were  now  assessed,,  and  tiien  it  . 
was  that  tythes  became  an  additional 
cause  of  discontent,  and  aififordcd  a? 
new  pretext  for  riots  and  insurrec- 
tions to  a  people  already  too  prone 
to  violence,  and  too  grievously  bur- 
thcned.  Thus  the  abolition  of  tythea 
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tf  agiitmmit  incmused  the  bunben'  but  it  is  the  int^mediate  race  of 

of  the  peasantry ;  and  it  is  to  be  ap-  venmn,  proctors,*  tythe-^rmers^and 

prehenaed  that  they  would  derire  iimx  whole  train  of  blood-suckers, 

fittle  benefit  fr(Mn  a  general  commu-  From  these  plagues,  parUamentary 

tadon ;  for  what  is  now  taken  from  interference  might  perhaps  deliver 

them  by  the  church,  would  then  be  the  poor  people  of  Ireland ;  and  un« 

exacted  by  the  landlord.  It  is  not  the  questionably  this  would  be  a  great 

church  that  oppresses  them;  both  and  most  important  benefit;— but 

there  and  in  England  the  church  is  they  would  stul  be  subject  to  the  un- 

far  more  sinned  against  than  sinning ;  merciful  extortions  of  the  landhold* 

♦  **  The  grievances/'  says  a  very  Me  writer  in  Cobbett's  Raster,  ^  arising  firom 
die  vexatious  manner  in  which  tythes  are  collected  in  Ireland,  are  not  imputsuile  to 
the  dergy ;  so  &r  firom  gaining  they  lose  by  most  of  these  transactions,  which  con* 
stitute  the  oppressions  of  whidi  so  many  and  so  just  complaints  are  made.  The 
clergyman  cannot  manage  his  own  concerns  in  tythes,  because,  in  the  event  of  liti- 

gation,  he  cannot  be  a  witness  in  his  own  cause ;  and  a  direct  interference  would 
e  derogatory  from  the  character  6f  his  official  functions.  He  is,  therefore,  both 
firom  feehng  and  from  necessity,  obliged  to  employ  agents ;  and  it  is  not  unfrequent- 
ly  th6  fault  of  his  parishioners,  by  their  harrassing  opposition,  that  he  withdraw! 
himself  altogether  fix)m  any  concern  with  them,  and  lets  the  tythes  to  a  tythe-far- 
mer.  When  a  clergyman  does  not  resort  to  this  course,  he  employs  an  a^ent,  who 
is  called  a  proctor,  who  is  usually  allowed  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  income.— 
But  the  proctor,  not  contant  with  this  allowance,  levies  an  infinitely  larger  income 
fi*om  the  parishioners,  under  the  head  of  fees.-  In  the  spring,  he  sM  his  assistants 
make  a  tour  of  the  parish,  in  order  to  estimate  the  growing  crops.  The  value  they 
set  upon  each  particular  crop  is  set  down  in  a  book,  the  black  register  of  their  ex- 
tortious ;  and  the  entries  in  this  book  govern  their  conduct  when  they  come  to  re> 
gulate  the  composition.  Before  the  harvest  is  gathered  in,  a  meeting  of  the  pa* 
rishioners  is  summoned  to  attend  the  proctor,  and  often  the  clergyman,  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  tythe-letting.  Each  individual  agrees  to  a  composition  for  his  own  tythes  ; 
taid,  as  a  year's  time  is  generally  given  for  the  payment,  he  passes  a  promissory-note 
for  the  amount,  first  paying  the  proctor  his  fees.  When  the  owner  of  the  crop  re- 
fiises  tp  agree  to  the  composition  demanded,  his  tythes  are  sold  to  another  person. 
—There  is  no  such  practice  as  setting  out  the  tythe  for  the  clergy maa  to  draw  it. 
If  two  or  three  in  a  parish  were  to  give  notice  to  that  effect,  it  would  be  considered 
a  conspiracy  against  the  clergyman,  and  ample  damages  would  be  recoverable.  The 
fees  of  the  proctor,  to  which  tie  can  have  no  legal  right,  he  being  the  servant  of  the 
parson,  and  sufficiently  paid  b^  his  employer,  amount  to  ten  per  cent,  nommally  up- 
on the  composition,  but  infinitely  exceed  that  sum  by  means  of  his  fraud  and  exac- ' 
tions.  Every  sum  under  ten  shillings,  compounded  for  tythe,  he  charges  as  ten : 
and  every  sum  over  ten  and  under  twenty,  he  charges  as  twenty:  so  that,  by  rating 
fill  the  intermediate  sums  as  the  decimals  next  above  them,  and  imposing  a  fee  up- 
on each  as  for  such  decimal,  he,  levies  an  exorbitant  average  of  direct  and  Compound 
per  ccntage,  of  not  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  amount  of  the  com- 
position. The  tythe^farmer,  also,  following  up  the  principle  upon  which  he  rents  a 
parish,  disposes  of  the  tythes  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  bis  train  are  valuers,  bid- 
ders, canters,  and  process-servers,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  popular  pests.  The  proc- 
tor strips,  but  the  tythe-ferraer  scourges  his  victims.  Should  the  owner  of  the  crop 
be  disposed  to  compound  for  his  tythes  at  any  reasonable  rate,  a  bidder  is  at  hand 
^  enhance  the  price ;— shoidd  he  hesitate  to  raise  his  proposal  to  the  advanced  of- 
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ers  wid.nwiWte-men :  Airi,  tUlsome 
remedy  he  deyis^  for  thifi  evil,  the 
state  of  .Ireland  must  ever  remain 
desperately  and  incurably  bad. 

These  grievances  ^e  not  imputa- 
ble to  the  government.  There  are 
other  evils  directiy  imputable  to  go- 
vernment, unless  they  are  redressed, 
and  which  in  common  policy,  as  well 
as  justice,  should  be  redressed  as  os- 
tentatiously as  possible.  Mr  Sheri- 
dan presented  a  petition 
May  30.  from  Mr  James  Tandyv 
,  wine-merchant,  of  Dub- 
lin, stating,  that  above  three  years 
since,  without  any  crime  or  miscon- 
duct whatever  on  his  part,  he  was 
suspected  by  the  Irish  government 
of  treasonable  practices :  That  he  im- 
mediately surrendered  himself,  and 
underwent  several  successive  exami- 
nations before  the  Privy-Council,  at 
whid^  he  answered  fully  and  truly 
every  question  put  to  him  :  That  af- 
ter having  been  detained  three  weeks 


in  the  custody  of  akwg'smeflsaigeiv 
without  any  cause  explaii»^  to  hii^ 
he  was  committed^  under  a  warraoli 
from  the  chief  secretary  of  the  LtCard 
Lieutenant,  to  the  common  gaol  ai 
Kilmainham,  where  lie  was  confined 
for  three  years,  and  treated  with  pew 
culiar  harshness  and  severity ;  at  the 
end  of  whick'  time  he  was  liberated^ 
without  being  brought  to  trial,  witb^ 
out  beinff  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  dleged  charge  s^ainst  hm^ 
or  infbrmed  who  were  his  accusers* 
though  he  had  repeatedly  and  ur^ 
gently  smpHed  to  know  the  same; 
The  petitioner  stated,  that  he  had 
suffered  severely  in  health,  &c.  and 
prayed  for  relief.  Petitions  of  a  si- 
milar nature  were  presented  firom 
Bernard  Foy,  who  had  been  confined 
eighteen  months  in  the  Newgate  oi 
DuUin;  Thomas  Ridgeway,  an  £ng-< 
lish  merchant,  and  Henry  Hugh^ 
who  had  both  been  a  considerable 
time  confined  in  Kilmainham  gaol. 


fer,  a  canter  steps  in,  and  intercepts  the  natural  claim  which  the  cultivator  has  to 
become  the  purchaser  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry.  So  that  whether  conmound'* 
ing  or  not  compounding,  between  the  bidder's  puffing,  the  canter's  unprincipled  in- 
terference, and  the  exorbitance  of  the  tythe-farmer,  the  husbandman  is  sure  to  be 
the  sacrifice.  Whenever  a  parish  is  let  by  a  clergyman  to  a  tythe-farmer,  he  uni- 
formly reserves  the  whole  income  which  he  antecedently  derived  from  it,  deducting 
only  the  allowance  often  per  cent,  usually  given  to  proctors;  the  parishioners  are 
subjected  to  contributions  commensurate  with  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  his  r^we- 
sentative.  Twenty  per  cent  falls  infinitely  short  of  the  amount  of  such  exactions^ 
which  frequently  equal,  and  sometimes  exceed,  the  income  reserved  by  the  clergy- 
man. At  the  very  lowest  calculation,  an  addition  of  one-fiflh  is  thus  made  to  Zk 
burthen  of  t}lhes.  The  evil,  however,  does  not  stop  here.  Not  content  with  the 
allowance  made  by  the  clergyman,  equal  to  the  proctor*s  salary,  and  the  amount  €fi 
his  exactions  in  the  gross,  the  tythe-farmer  exacts  the  same  fees  as  the  proctor;— 
The  allowance  from  the  clergyman  to  his  proctor  is  ten  per  cent.,  which,  with  twen- 
ty per  cent,  the  estimated  amount  of  his  illegal  fees,  gives  him  a  revenue  of  thirty 
per  cent  upon  that  proportion  of  the  tythe-establishment  which  is  managed  by  him* 
The  tythe-farmer  has  the  same  profits  under  the  same  heads,  with  the  addition  ot; 
at  least  twenty  per  cent,  the  lowest  profit  which  he  can  derive  from  his  farm  in  the 

tythes. ^A  general  average  of  forty  per  cent  upon  all  the  tythes  in  the  kingdom, 

is  the  measure  of  this  oppression  ! — Thus  an  establishment  of  820,000 1.  at  40  per 
cent  yields  350,000 1.  to  the  proctors  and  tythe-farmers  j  and  «f  this  sum  liO^OOO  k 
are  paid  by  the  labouring  classes." 
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It  iroiild:{>e.^8urd  to  votttt^tim  that 
the  Habeas  Cocpiis  Act  may  not,  oa 
just  Qccaaioaa,  ho  ansponded*    It  is 
the  du^  of  Gav^mioent  to  omit  no 
precaulknoa;  for  ita  own  security,  but 
it  18  o(^alIy.  it^  duty,  wherever  eir- 
c\im3tasices  ocepx  which  render  ex* 
tracwdiaaryt  precaution  necessary,  to 
be  espeoiaOy  careful  that  no  odier 
rigour  than  wliat  is  iidispensible  be 
penmlted;  thai^the  gui}t  or  mnocence 
of  tbQ  sttspePDied  persons  be  investi- 
gated as  speedy:  as  poss^e ;  that, 
dunng  that  investiga^n,  they  be 
treated,  not  as  guUty  but  as  innocent 
persona ;  and  that,  if  their  innocence 
be  proved,  the.  most  ample  recom- 
pence  be  made  them  for  the  incon* 
venienee  and  other  inevitsdble  evils 
whidh  they  hare  endured.    When 
these  petitions,  were  ordered  to  lie 
upon  we  tahks.  Sir  Arthur  WeUesl^ 
said,  he  rather  believed  Govsecnment 
had  good  grounds,  for  coafining  those 
several  petsana  z  it  was  about  the  pe- 
riod of  the  last  insurrection  in  Dub- 
lin.   Mr  Sheridan  justly  replied  to 
this,  that  the  mere  declaration  of  the 
Right  Hoiiourable  Baronet  that  he 
rather  beUeDedihe  government  of  the 
day  had  ^od  grounds  for  confining 
the  petitioners,  was  rather  a  vague 
naode  of  justifying  so  severe  an  inju- 
ry to  them  as  a  long  and  rigorous 
impr^nmeat^  without  assigning  anj 
specific  charge,  and  refusing  their 
repeated  applications  to  be  brought 
to  trials  and  confronted  with  their  ac<^ 
cuserg/    British  subjects,  he  said, 
ought  not  to,  be  subjected  to'  such 
severities,  without  strong  and  posi- 
tive grounds  of  crimination^ 
The  petiU^»is' were  ordered  to  lie 
upon  the  table,  and  on  one 
Juhf  2.  or  the  lae^  da]^  of  the  ses- 
sion, Mr  Sheridan  raiiewed 
the  subject,  moving  for  the  appoint- 
n^nt  of  a  special  commission  to  in- 


spect the  condition  and  govemmentr 
of  U>e  state  prisons  and  other  gaols 
in  the  city  and  coimty  of  Dublin,  and 
such  other  gaols  i^  Ireland  as  they 
shall  judge  it  proper  to  direct  their 
attention  to ;  and  to  investigate  the . 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  therein 
con^ned  since  the  year  1798,  where 
ground  of  c(m^aint  shcJl  be  prefer-* 
red.  This  motion  w{|s  founded  upo^ 
the  reports  of  the  inspector-general 
of  the  gaols  in  Ireland,  which,  since 
the  year  1805,  had  annually  been, 
laid  before  parliament,  but,  not  having 
been  printed,  had  remained  neglect- 
ed or  unobserved.  From  these  re- 
ports, it  appears  that  the  prisons  in 
Ireland  are  mostly  in  the  same  dread- 
ful state  as  thpse  of  this  country  in 
the  days  of  Charles  II.  Some  so  in- 
secure that  the  gaoler  b  obliged-  to 
keep  all  his  prisoners  in  irons ;  some 
in  such  a  state  of  delapidation  as 
scarcely  to  afford  any  shelter  from  the 
elements ;  others  so  situated  as  to  be 
sometimes  flooded ;  the  prisoners  suf- 
fering, in  consequence,  all  the  mise- 
ries of  filth,  and!^  the  diseases  which 
it  generates.  The  character  of  the 
gaolers  is  in  conformity  to  the  state 
of  the  pirisons ;  for,  when  prisons  are 
in  such  a  state,  none  but  men  of  the 
hardest  and  most  brutal  natures  wUl 
accept  the  charge  of  them.  Between  ' 
fifleen  and  sixteen  hundred  persona 
were  confined  in  these  gaols  in  the 
year  1807 ;  information,  upon  path, 
had  not  been  had  against  one  in  five 
hundred  of  them,  and  fifteen-six- 
teenths of  them  had  been  discharged 
without  trial,  or  any  evidence  having  - 
been  produced  that  there  was  the 
slightest  ground  fi)r  suspecting  them.' 
To  this  part  of  the  statement  Mr  Per- 
ceval replied,  that  it  was  not  thence 
to  be  inferred  that  these  persons  were 
innocent.  Government  would  havd 
.  been  unpardonable  if  they  had  not 
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detained  them ;  and  it  would  have 
been  imprudent  to  bring  them  to  tri- 
al, as  the  names  of  persons  to  give 
evidence  a^nst  them  would  have 
then  been  disclosed,  and  the  lives  of 
these  witnesses  would  thereby  have 
been  endangered : — ^A  dreadful  plea; 
jet  all  persons  who  know  the  real 
state  of  Ireland  must  admit  its  vali- 
dity, however  they  may  deprecate 
so  dangerous  a  precedent.  But  when 
so  mudi  severity  is  necessary  for  t^e 
preservation  of  the  state,  it  becomes 
a  more  essential  duty  to  punish  all 
abuse  of  power  in  the  subordinate  a- 
gents  of  government.  Mr  Sheridan 
stated  instances  of  the  most  waxtUm 
and  insolent  cruelty  committed  by 
gaolers  and  their  superintendants. 
The  ministers  appeared  to  give  less 
credit  to  these  statements  than  un- 
happily they  deserved,  but  they  as- 
sented to  the  motion ;  and  if,  when 
the  investigation  has  been  made,  they 
inflict  due  vengeance  upon  the  per- 
sons who  have  so  atrociously  abused 
authority,  there  are  few  measures 
which  would  have  so  ffood  an  effect 
upon  the  people  of  Iretend.  The  im- 
pmuty  of  sucn  wretches  is  one  of  the 
causes  which  goad  on  the  Irish  to 
their  plans  of  insurrection. — Let  them 
perceive  justice  done  in  their  favour, 
and  a  main  motive  for  disaffection 
will  be  removed. 

These  were  but  skirmishes  and  af • 
ftirs  of  out-posts;  the  general  action 
was  upon  the  question  of 
Jpril  16.  emancipation,  for  which 
Mr  Grattan  presented  a 
petition,  giving  notice  that  he  should 
make  a  motion  in  consequence.  A 
discussion  arose  upon  a  point  of  form. 
Many  of  the  signatures  had  been  af- 
fixed by  pnoxy ;— this  Mr  Grattan 
said,  he  stated  to  prevent  any  impu- 
tation that  he  had  presented  a  peti- 
li^  purporting  to  express  the  senti- 


ments of  persons  who  had  never  siA* 
scribed  it.  On  this  account  it  couki 
not  be  received  in  its  present  form; 
but  the  Speaker  said  there  was  the 
simple  remedy  of  detaching  these  sig- 
natures, and  presenting  it  with  sudi 
only  as  were  autographs.  This  led 
to  a  needless  debate ;  the  opposition 
arguing,  that,  as  the  petition  notori- 
ously represented  the  wishes  of  so  nu- 
merous a  body,  it  ou^t  to  be  re» 
ceived  without  scruple,  and  the  point 
of  form  overlooked :  other  members 
maintaining  that  the  practice  of  par- 
liament was  of  most  substantial  im^ 
gortance: — In  proof  whereof.  Sir  Ro- 
ert  Peele  affirmed,  that  the  Man^ 
Chester  petition,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  signed  by  seven  and  fortj 
thousand  persons,  had  no  more  Hbaa, 
one  thousand  six  hundred  original 
signatures ;  and  that  many  of  the 
names  annexed  to  it  were  those  of 
men  Ions  dead : — And  Mr  Perceval 
added,  mat  one  of  the  members  for 
Cork  had  presented  a  petition,  pur- 
porting to  oe  from  the  merchants  of 
that  city,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards 
had  inarmed  him,  that,  by  a  letter 
received  from  that  city,  it  appeared 
that  the  great  body  of  the  merchants 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter  till  they 
saw  itstated  in  the  newspapers.  These 
instances  proved  how  loose  the  prac-' 
tice  was  becoming  with  respect  to  pe- 
titions, and  how  necessary  it  was  to 
adhere  to  the  rule  of  parliament.  But 
Mr  Windham  observed,  that  this  rule, 
if  it  were  enforced,  might  lead  to  a 
manifest  inconvenience,  for  namet 
might  be  clandestinely  and  fraudu«« 
lently  inserted  in  any  future  petition^' 
for  the  purpose  of  having  it  rejected. 
He  did  not  see  why  Sie  fictitious 
signatures  were  to  invalidate  the  real 
ones;  they  might  let  them  lie  dead, 
and  count  them  for  nothing ;  and  if 
fifty  or  sixty  genuine  ones  were  made 
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01^  it  would  have  the  same  effect  as 
fifty  or  BixtY  thousand,  since  the  im- 
portance 01  the  petition  was  not  de- 
nied. Mr  Canning  also  declared, 
that  numbers  made  no  difference  in 
the  importance  of  this  question,  and 
the  readiest  way  was  for  Mr  Ghnattan 
to  present  it  with  such  only  as  he 
couJd  attest.  This  was  so  obvious 
and  unobjectionable  a  course,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  why  Mr  Grattan  re- 
jected it,  .and  withdrew  the  petition 
in  order  to  procure  original  signa- 
tures. This,  however,  was  done,  and 
it  was  presented  on  the  23d  of  May. 
The  petitioners  began  by  asserting, 
with  confidence,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  their  conduct,  as  subjects,  nor  in 
their  tenets  as  Christians,  which  ought ' 
to  disqualify  them  from  enjoying  e- 
qual  privileges  with  his  Majesty's 
other  subjects;  and  professing  that 
they  do  noUrield  to  any  class  of  per- 
sons in  affectionate  attachment  to 
his  Majesty's  sacred  person  and  fa- 
mily, in  due  obedience  to  the  laws, 
and  in  just  predilection  for  the  Bri- 
tish constitution.  **  Your  petition- 
ers conceive,"  said  they,  "  that  thev 
cannot  offer  a  stronger  proof  of  their 
loyalty  than  by  humbly  representing 
their  earnest  wish  to  be  altogether 
committed  with  their  country,  and 
remstated  in  a  full  and  complete  En- 
joyment of  the  English  government 
andlaws.— For  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land is  the  great  charter  of  this  land, 
and  the  inheritance  of  the  dutiful 
and  faithful  subjects  of  his  Majesty. 
The  constitution  which  the  ancestors 
of  gome  of  us  accepted  when  they 
submitted  to  the  crown,  and  on  the 
feith  of  which  the  ancestors  of  others 
passed  over  and  effected  their  settle- 
ment in  Ireland,  was,  that  they  should 
participate  in  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  Ireland.  Many  concessions  of  Ym 
Majesty's  royal  progenitors,  and  re- 


peated acts  of  paiiiament,  confirmed 
the  invaluable  blessing ;  it  has  had 
the  sanction  of  an  establishment  of 
six  hundred  years ;  whilst  the  priva- 
tions o£  which  we  complain  are  but 
the  innovation  of  a  century.  From  . 
that  innovation  we  appeal,  m  this  en^ 
lightened  age,  to  the  wisdom  and 
ju!jtice  of  uiose  august  bodies,  in 
whose  hands  are  the  fate  and  for- 
tunes of  tlie  empire.  We  i^eal  a- 
gainst  acts  repugnant  to  the  sense 
and  habits  of  Englishmen,  and  to  the 
genius  of  the  English  constitution ; 
against  precedents  not  entitled,  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
formed,  to  be  immortal.  We  were  ex- 
cluded from  our  franchises,  when  the 
tumult  of  civil  wars  had  scarcely  been 
appeased;  whilstthe  animosities  which 
they  produced  were  recent,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  convulsions  inciden- 
tal to  a  widely  extended  revolution 
of  property.  We  were  excluded  at 
a  moment  when  the  settlement  waa 
precarious  and  new;  upon  which  time 
and  habit,  the  extinction  of  all  other 
claims,  common  principles  of  obedi- 
ence and  common  interests  have  now 
confei'red  all  the  validity  of  unques- 
tioned and  immutable  establishment* 
Your  petitioners  further  beg  leave  to 
recall  to  the  attention  of  this  honour- 
able House,  that  we  do  not  pay  the 
penalty,  neither  is  the  blame  impu- 
ted to  us,  of  an  innovating  or  ca- 
pricious temper.  We  have  not  re- 
volted from  any  institutions  which 
chaUenged  our  obedience.  We  have 
adhered  to  the  tradition  of  our  fathers, 
the  immemorial  usage  of  the  land. 
We  profess  a  religion  compatible  with 
the  form  of  government  under  which 
we  are  placed,  accommodated  to  the 
spirit,  and  dear  to  the  feelings,  of  the 
great  and  growing  majority  of  our 
country ;  a  religion  which  the  exist- 
ing incapacities  do  not  seem  calcut 
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latedy  and  at* e  probably  not  expected, 
to  suppress ;  for  it  has  been  deemed, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  to  merit 
•public  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion." ,  They  proceeded  to  state,  that 
they  are  excluded  from  many  of  the 
•most  important  offices  of  power,  trust, 
jmd  emolument,  whereby  they  are 
^tegradedbelow  the  condition  of  their 
feflow  subjects,  evea  of  the  imeanest 
rank,  and  ^igmatiised  as  aliens  and 
•trangers  in  their  native  land,  Thatin 
the  imme4iate  e£fects  of  this  exclu- 
sion, ho  less  than  four^fiflhs  of  s  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  involved, 
formed  into  a  distinct  people,  and  de- 
pressed in  all  their  classes  and  ^rada- 
tic^ns  of  rank,  of  opulence,  smd  mdus- 
try;  in  every  situation  of  life  does 
this  degrading  inferiority  exist,  and/ 
its  influence  reaches  to  every  pro- 
fession, to  even  the  peaceable  pursuits 
of  industry  and  commerce.  That  the 
remote,  but  no  less,  sensible  conse- 
quences extend  to  the  remaining  po- 
pulation of  the  land,  distracting  his 
Majesty's  people  with  disquietude 
and  jedoUsy,  and  substituting  an  in- 
sidious system  of  monopoly  on  the 
one  hand  and  privation  on  the  other, 
fbr  the  tried  and  established  orders 
of  society,  and  fbr  the  salutary  prac- 
tice and  sound  principles  of  theEnglish 
constitution.  Andyourpetitionersfhr- 
ther  humbly  submit,  "  that,  from  the 
prejudices  generated  and  fostered  by 
this  discriminating  system,  the  spint 
of  the  laws  outstripping  the  letter, 
no  degree  of  rarik,  virtue,  or  merits 
can  exempt  an  Irish  Catholic  from 
being  considered  an  object  of  suspi- 
picion;  and  several  of  the  most  esti- 
mable privileges  and  advantages  of  a 
free  government,  to  which  they  ought 
to  consider  themselves  entitled,  are 
rendered  with  respect  to  them  inope- 
rative.*' They  were  fully  convinced, 
they  added,  "  both  from  history  and 


experience,  that,  however  religionsv 
distinctions  may  have  supplied  a  pre- 
text, a  spirit  of  political  monopoly 
has  been  the  actuating  p<inci{rfe  *o£ 
civil  dissension,  and  of  that  tmhai^j 
national  misunderstanding,  which  teui 
so  teng  iigured  die  chwcactet  and  les- 
sened the  value  of  Ireland.  For  they 
were  strongly  knpressed  with  thfe  con- 
viction, tlmt  the  continuaM^  of  the 
disqualifyihg  lawls  is  not  only  incom- 
patible with  the  freedom  and  happi- 
ness of  the  great  body  of  fhtlriA 
people,  tod  detrimental  td  the;Te- 
ftources  of  the  itate  ;hnt,  as  it  is  caf- 
culated  to  damp  the  ardour,  and  di- 
vert the  attention  ctf  the  natiott  to 
piartial  interests  ^id  party  dissensions 
from  measttres  of  general  secimtj,  it 
may  eventually  prove  injuTttms  to  the 
strength  andstd^iHty  of  the  empire.'* 
The  petitioners  ccmcluded  by  most 
solemnly  dedarii^,  tfiat  diejr  do  not 
seek  or  wish  in  any  way  to  injure  or 
enci'oach  upon  the  rights,  privileger^ 
possessions,  or  revenues,  ^>pertain« 
mg  to  the  bishops  ^d  clergy  of  the 
Protectant  religion,  as  by  law  e^- 
blished,  olr  to  3le  chui'cheis  comnait- 
ted  to  their  charge,  or  to  any  of  them  5 
the  extent  of  their  humble  supplica-^ 
tion  being,  that  th^y  be  governed  by 
the  same  laws,. and  rendered  ciqpable 
of  the  same  civil  and  military  offices 
and  franchises,  rewards  and  honoursj^ 
as  their  fellow  Subjects  (rf  every  other 
religious  denomination. 
.    Petitions  to  the  same  effect  were 
laid  upon  the  table,  frotn  different 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  a  counter- peti- 
tion from  the  Lord  Mayor,  Alder- 
men, and  Common  Coun- 
cil of  Dublin.    Mr  Grattan  iWiiy  25. 
opened  the  debate.     He 
began  by  dq)recating  all  intemperate 
language,  and  hoping  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  question  would  be 
argued,  might  rather  approximate  the 
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tninds  of  the  diffbrent  parties^  thsm 
remove  to  a  farther  distance  the  great 
objects  of  justice  and  of  policy.  With 
0uch  hape^  said  he^  I  wish  gentle- 
men would  appl^  the  balm  of  oblivi- 
oa  ;.that  th^y  will  not  apply  those  to- 
]^cs  which  can  only  serve  to  irritate 
aQd.infiame.;  that  they  will  not  go 
back  to.  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  nor 
to  the  business  of  174<5»  nor  indeed 
to  any  of  those  afflicting  periods,  in 
which,  unfortunately  for  my  country, 
parties  contended  against  each  ether. 
if  you  go  back,  so  will  the  Catho- 
lics ;  if  YOU  make  out  a  law  against 
them,  they  will  make  out  a  case  a- 
gsunst  yon;— then  we  shall  have  his- 
torian against  historian;  men  of  blood 
against  men  of  blood.  The  conse- 
qaence  will  be  that  the  parties  will 
mnaiQ  unreconciled  and  irreconcil- 
able, ea^h  the  victim  of  their  own 
prejudices,  and  the  cesult  will  con- 
vince you  that  the  victory  remains 
only  ior  the  enemies  of  both.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  that 
me  sense  of  jpublic  danger  has  recall- 
ed men's  mmds  from  those  narrow 
principles  which  a  ridiculous  fear  of 
poperjhadsolongencouraged.  Those 
fears  are  now  removed ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  you  do  not  find  upon 
the  table  of  this  House  any  one  jweti- 
tion  against  the  Roman  Catholics, 
save  one  presented  this  day.  Such 
symptoms  augur  well  for  the  securi- 
ty of  :the  empire,  and  I  congratulate 
the  pid^lic  upon  it.  It  is  an  example 
c^hberality  well  worthy  the  wisdom 
of  a  great  nation :  of  that  wisdom 
which  prompted  you  to  form  an  alli- 
ance with  Austria.  You  restored  the 
Pope;  you  took  Catholics  into  your 
pay ;  you  afforded  protection  to  the 
Braganza  family ;  you  lent'  aid  and 
assistance  to  transplant  that  family 
to  South  America ;  you  planted  po- 
pery there;  in  so  doing  you  acted 


wisely,  "  You  have  shewn  the  inno- 
cence of  the  Catholic  religion,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it  dangerous  to 
the  state ;  and  you  have  thereby  fal- 
sified all  those  idle  notions  g(  the  vi- 
ces which  some  persons  attribute  to 
that  mode  of  faith.  What  then  I  ask 
of  you  this  night  in  behalf  of  your 
fellow-subjects  is  this  :-*4hat  in  the 
same  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  libera- 
lity,  you  would  extend  to  one-fiflh 
of  your  fellow-subjects  those  benefi- 
cial principles  which  you  so  wisely 
and  liberally  extended  to  yom*  fo- 
reign connections  professing  the^  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith.  The  petition 
prays  relief  from  certain  disabilities 
and  restrictions  wliich  the  act  of  the 
33d  of  the  king  did  not  remove.  That 
act  admitted  them  to  all  offices  civil 
and  military,  with  the  exception  of 
dbout  forty  in  number,  and  it  ex- 
cluded them  from  seats  in  parliament. 
It  is  against,  these  exceptions  they 
now  petition." 

<'  It  has  been  objected  against  the 
Catholics,  that  they  acknowledge  the 
power  of  a  foreign  potentate,  and  that 
they  are  not  bound  by  the  obligation 
of  any  oath  which  they  make  with 
persons  of  a  different  Heligion  :  th^t 
M  to  say,  that  one-fiflh  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  empire  are  des- 
titute (^  all  those  moral  principles 
which  regulate  the  social  system ; 
that  they  are  execrable,  and  are  ren- 
dered thus  execrable  by  then-  reli- 
gion, and  consequently  unwortb3r  of 
partici^ting  in  the  rights  and  privile- 
ges which  their  fellow-subjects  enjoy. 
Such  a  doctrine  goes  trtis  length; 
and,  if  such  be  the  true  character  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  it  follows, 
that  the  religion  of  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  civilized  world  is  worse 
than  useless.  In  the  year  1791,  ques-» 
tions  upon  this  subject  were  put  to 
the  umversities  of  Paris,  Louvaine^ 
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Douay,  St  Omers^  Salamanca,  and 
Yalladolid,  and  they  answered,  that 
Catholics  do  not  nold  themselves 
f^solved  from  their  allegiance  to  a 
Protestant  Prince;  that  the  Pope 
lias  no  temporal  power  in  England, 
either  as  to  deposing  a  prince  or  o- 
dierwise ;  and  that  faith  is  to  be  kept 
with  heretics:  and  they  declared, 
that  such  principles  are  condemned, 
reprobatea,  and  stigmatized  by  their 
religion.  The  Cau^olics  of  Ireland 
also  disclaim  the  deposing  power  of 
tiie  Pope,  renounce  the  right  of  his 
claim  upon  property,  deny  his  infal- 
libility, and  swear  to  support  the 
Protestant  state  and  church.  From 
this  I  am  justified  in  inferring,  that 
there  is  no  moral  incompatibility  be- 
tween the  two  religions. — But  it  is 
contended  that  there  is  a  political  in- 
compatibility, though,  to  prove  that 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  Pope's 
spiritual  supremacy,  the  belief  in  tran- 
substantiation,  the  invocation  of  saints, 
and  the  other  points  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine, are  incompatible,  with  allegi- 
ance to  the  house  of  Hanover,  is  to 
believe  as  great  a  miracle  as  transub- 
stantiation  itself.  There  is  now  no 
Catholic  Pretender  on  the  continent; 
no  Catholic  association  or  confedera- 
cy in  Europe ; — And  will  you,  while 
tne  Protestant  religion  cannot  pro- 
cure you  one  single  ally  on  the  con^ 
tinent,  with  the  exception  of  Swe- 
den, will  you  consent  to  disqualify 
one-fifth  of  your  subjects  at  home  ? 
Will  you  direct  your  strength  and 
vigilance  in  array  against  a  Catholic 
combination,  at  a  moment  when  your 
danger  is  the  result  of  an  antirEnglish 
conspiracy  among  the  countries  of 
Europe,  formerly  your  allies  ?  If  you 
do  this,  then  do  I  contend  that  you 
do  not  give  your  country  fair  play, 
but  ypu  do  give  to  the  foreign  ene^ 


my  the  best  means  of  effecting  hdl 
purpose.'* 

*^  It  has  been  argued,  and  with 
much  force,  that  the  power  of  the 
Pope  in  the  nomination  of  bishops 
may  be  considered  of  a  dangerous 
tendency.  With  respect  tothispower, 
the  Catholics  themselves  nominate 
a  bishop ;  the  Pope  gives  him  his  spi- 
ritual capacity.  If  this  power  be 
thought  dangerous,  the  Catholics 
have  authorised  me  to  make  this  pro- 
position ; — that,  in  the  future  nomi- 
nations of  bishops,  his  Majesty  may 
interfere  and 'exercise  his  royal  pn- 
vilege  by  putting  a  negative;  momer 
words,  Uiat  no  bishop  shall  be  ap- 
pointed without  his  entire  approba- 
tion. If  it  be  true  that  Buonaparte 
has  controul  over  the  Pope,  the  Pope 
over  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland, 
and  they  over  the  laity,  why  then,  it 
follows,  that  Buonaparte  has  controul 
over  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
British  army  and  navy.  It  is  fox  this 
reason  that'  I  wish  the  House  to  go 
into  a  committee  on  the  petition,  and 
come  to  a  resolution  approving  of  the 
proposition ;  and  it  is  the  more  ne- 
cessary, because  it  has  been  contend- 
ed, not  that  the  danger  will  arise, 
but  that  it  now  really  exists.^  Here 
there  is  a  power  to  oe  vested  in  his 
Majesty,  which  must  do  away  the 
danger,  by  destro3dn^  the  influence 
of  Buonaparte,  if  such  influence  ac- 
tually exists.  The  proposition  will 
make  a  double  connection ;  the  two 
churches  will  be  as  one,  and  the  king 
at  the  head.  By  these  means  all 
danger  will  be  removed,  the  moral 
and  political  stability  of  his  Majes- 
ty's dominions  will  be  established, 
and  the  constitution  will  be  invigo- 
rated and  strengthened  by  connect- 
ing the  Catholics  witli  the  parliament, 
and  the  king  with  the  Catholic  cler- 
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gy^  hj  the  interference  which  he 
must  of  course  exercise  in  conse- 
quence of  the  appointments." 

*^  You  told  us  that  the  union  would 
consolidate  theresourcesand the  inte- 
rests of  both  islands.  I  now  call  upon 
you  to  unite  the  strength  and  ener- 
|ies  of  both  by  fulfilling  the  contract. 
Unless  you  carry  that  measure  into 
e&ct,  then  do  f  contend  that  it  was 
an  act  of  ambition  quoad  the  parlia- 
menty  and  an  act  of  bigotry  quoad 
the  people.  If  your  fears  for  the  se- 
curity and  permanence  of  your  con- 
stitution be  sincere,  why  do  you  not* 
attend  to  the  source  whence  the  real 
danger  arises  ?  Does  it  proceed  from 
domestic  treason,  or  from  the  fixed 
and  indefatigable  hostility  of  the  fo- 
reign enemy  ?  In  either  case,  whe];e 
would  you  look  for  security  but  in 
the  people  ?  Why,  then,  I  say,  you 
would  act  wisely  in  agreeing  to  the 
prayer  ef  the  petition,  by  attaching 
to  you  one-fifth  of  the  whole  of  your 
population.  Are  you  then  so  foolish 
or  so  frantic  as  to  persist  in  the  ex- 
clusion ;  or  do  you  look  for  security 
in  the  extravasated  ambition  of  de- 
priving one-fifth  of  their  subjects  of 
their  right,  and  depriving  &^  em- 
pire of  dieir  assistance  ?  Is  your  con- 
stitution in  most  danger  from  the  at- 
tacks of  a  foreign  enemy,  or  from 
firing  the  resentment  of  one-fifth  of 
your  people?  Is  a  tree  more  firm 
when  Its  roots  are  torn  up,  or  a  co- 
lumn more  secure  when  the  base  is 
t-aken  away?-Or  will  you  tell  me 
that  what  in  the  natural  world  is  ra- 
scal w6£^ess,  constitutes,  in  the 
political  world,  both  security  and 
strength?  No!  your  very  measures 
prove  that  you  feel  Uie  insecurity  of 
your  policy.  When  you  passed  your 
levy-in-mass  act,  and  your  training 
act,  you  did  not  extend  ihem  to  Ire- 
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land^— &r  this  plam  reason,  because 
you  had  not  extended  your  constitu- 
tion. You  felt  the  fatal  effects  of 
that  exclustdn,  upon  which  the  Irish 
parliament  was  stranded.  But  it  is  in 
vain  to  delude  yourselves  by  a  con- 
cealment of  the  fact.  The  day  will 
arrive  when  the  act  of  settlement,  and 
the  Protestant  establishment  itself^ 
must  be  defended  by  Catholic  co« 
operation.'* 

"  It  has  been  asserted,  that  the 
Irish  Catholics^re  hostile  to  the  state, 
and  that  their  hostility  extends  to 
those  who  profess  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion. I  am  ready  to  admit  that 
certain  stings  may  have  been  left  be- 
hind by  the,  long  continuance  of  the 
penal  code.  You  charge  my  coun- 
trymen with  crimes  which  they  do 
not  merit ;  and  you  forget  that  the 
root  of  those  crimes  lies  in  that  abo- 
minable code  with  which  you  have 
loaded  my  country.  It  was  well  ob- 
served, bv  Xord  Avonmore,  that  the 
penal  code  had  long  been  hovering 
over  Ireland.  The  penalties  inflict- 
ed by  that  code  received  the  Catho- 
lic at  his  birth ;  they  stood  by  him 
at  his  bridal  bed,  and  they  did  not  ' 
leave  him  at  rest  even  in  his  coffin* 
It  is  true  that  part  of  those  penalties 
have  been  removed,  but  the  wisdom 
of  the  united  parliament  would  do 
well  to  remove  them  altogetfier.  I 
will  now  proceed  to  the  argument,  if 
such  it  can  be  called,  of  the  dangers 
likely  to  arise  with  respect  to  the  set- 
tlement of  property,  in  consequence 
of  admitting  the  Catholics  to  politi- 
cal power.  Considerable  alarm  has, 
I  know,  been  excited  by  a  map,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  distribution 
of  property,  among  the  ancient  land- 
ed proprietorsof  Ireland.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  this  map,  which  is  to  be 
foundintheauditor's  officOiW^sdirawn 
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up  by  Sir  WiUiam  Petty,  for  the  use  of 
the  then  government ; — a  copy  of  it 
had)  by  some  meaisSj  been  preserved  in 
France,  and  a  copy  of  that  copy  had 
been  obtained  by  a  person  in  the  ser- 
vice of  government^  and  retained  as 
matter  of  hiatory ;  and  this  was  the 
iource  of  that  publication  which  creat- 
ed so  much  unnecessary  alarm.  There 
are  but  fewCathoHcs  who  could  claim 
by  ancient  descent,  even  if  that  claim 
were  to  be  allowed,   but  there  are 
many  proprietors  of  land  who  hold 
by  recent  purchaise.  It  is  a  gross  mis- 
take to  estiiimte  the  whole  of  lands 
held  by  Catholics,  at  the  yearly  a- 
mount  of  65,000/, ;  their  proportion 
is  from  500jD00/.  to  a  million  in  fee 
simple i     Is  a  revolution  in  landed 
property  to  be   apprehended    from 
persons  thus  circumstanced  ?  and  as 
for  any  danger  from  the  tenantry, 
they  are  in  a  situation  of  poverty 
firom  which  it  is  utterly  impossible 
they  can  emerge,  and  cannot  be  for- 
midable to  the  landed  proprietors. 
The  Protestant  inhabitants  of  no  fewer 
.  than  nine  counties,  sensible  that  their 
establishment  and  the  state  could  not 
be  defended  without  the  aid  of  tlie 
Catholics,  have  presented  petitions 
in  their  favour.     A  regard  for  their 
own  property   ftraa  the  chief  reason 
of  this  noble  example  of  libei-ality 
and  sound  policy.     They  are  not  a- 
iroid  of  war,  but  tliey  are  afraid  of 
the  continuance  of  the  disabilities. 
What  answer  will  you  make  to  these 
recommendations?    You  may  leave 
the  country  to  divisions ;  but,  if  you 
do,  you  will  thereby  endanger  the 
'  empire,  for  the  rising  of  rebeluon  will 
be  the  coBsequence  of  repeal. 
;  Js  it  worth  while,  for  the  sake  of 
a  paltry  monopoly,  which  can  be  but 
temporary  at  last,  to  refuse  the  re- 
commendation of  so  large  a  portion 
of  yaur  Protestant  subjects  i   Will 


you' adopt  sd  narrow  alineof  policjF^ 
when  the  Catholics  allow  Jrou  a  con- 
trolling power  over  the  nominaticm 
of  bishops  J    If  80,  you  leaye  tihft 
country  to  ruin,  and  the  churdi  to 
the  Pope.    It  has  been  argued  that 
the  object  of  the  petition  is  of  Kttle 
value,  and  that  it  is  not  inuch  re- 
gai^ded  or  desired  by  the  petitioners 
themselves ;  but  will  it  be  contended 
by  those  who  have  expended  so  inuch 
money  in  obtaihing  seats  in  parlia- 
ment, that  seats  in  parliament  are  of 
no  vdue  ?  It  has  been  said  that  they 
are  not  desirous  of  seats  in  parliament; 
it  is  not,  however^  in  human  nature 
to  be  satisfied  with  being  excluded 
from  situations  of  honour  and  dig- 
nity.^   The  exdusion  of  Catholics 
from  ti&rlianlent  and  the  state»  is  not 
only  aegrading,  but  dishonourable  ia 
the  highest  degree.    If  there  be  an 
indifference  to  that  exclusion,  it  proves 
only  that  they  are  so  hUmbied  and 
debased  by  tyrant  laws,  that  the  spi- 
rit of  attachment  to  the  constitution 
is  subdued  among  them.   Ifso^  iti^ 
highly  requisite  immediately  toplant  a 
soul  in  the  body,  which  may  animate 
it  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities. 
"  The  coronation  oath  is  pleaded 
against  them ; — it  is  not  parliamenta- 
ry, certainly,  to  talk  of  the  Kin^s 
.  oath,  but  it  is  a  fit  subject  of  parlia- 
mentary enquiry  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  Uie  representation  is  just.  We 
/  must  not  allow  the  enemies  of  the  Ca- 
tholics to  abuse,  in  the  first  place,  the 
religion  of  God,,  and,  in  the  next, 
"  the  piety  of  his  Majesty,  without 
contradiction  or  restraint.  The  kingtf 
of  England  sweaf  to  maintain  the  fi- 
berties  of  their  people ;   they  are^ 
liherefore,  subordinate  to  the  law; 
they  cannot  invade  the  liberties  or 
religion  of  any  man  without  commit- 
ting a  breach  of  their  oath.    They 
are  not  sworn  to  maintain  thepenjl^ 
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1lM^«  .  If  tbe  Kfog,  Bctyor4ifigf0  the 

jpravi8ioi|sinad^re^ectii]^Iiechii^ 

m  swpm  t^  maintiim  them  entin^  and 

wttibout  change,  why  then  the  church 

ift  pldced  beyond  the  reach  of  human 

interference^  an4  is  al90  beyond  the 

Executive  andlegWadve^powen  The 

p^el  ]aw9  are  included  in  those  pro- 

yisioBS,  lA^d  jf  the  rep^  of  such  ls,9t9 

iia'brc^lK^h  of  the  corona|:ion  oaUi^ 

every  sovereign,  since  the  time  of 

Henry.  VBI^  is  peijured.  This  oath 

eapnot^be  interpreted  in  a  manner 

bitd.down  by  the  enemies  of  the  Ca- 

AoUcs,  without  making  the  rights  Of 

the  church  the  wrongs  <^  the  people, 

ly  inqapaoi^'iig  «ne-fifth    of  his 

Mue9ty'^4u)>jects  from  contributing 

tteir  best  services  lor  the  benefit  6f 

the  state* .  The  ehureh  is,  in  conse- 

aviexioei,  fnade  a  confederacy  against 
ie  state.  SM^d  the  King  a  party  to  if 
'  ^  Aus^aJiA^leftyou^ussiaisyour 
eQenty,  iVupdu^  is  annihilatjed,— no* 
tbing  remains,  but  nations  leagued 
Ittainst  you  with  the  conmion  enemy. 
Xmi  Imte  nothing  to  depend  upon 
but  your  own  exertions.  Will  you, 
then,  in  sueb  a  crisis,  foolbhly  and 
mdly  depend  upon  pdlitical  divLiious 
ffioul;r^Iigious  schisms  to  prop  a  fall- 
iDtg  world  ?  I  know  it  is  the  reason* 
11^  of  flumy  good  meii,  and  also  of 
mwy  bad  men>  to  deviate  from  their 
usual  habits  upon  questions  like  thefe. 
b  astronomy  they  will  adhere  to  sci- 
^QjCe,  but»'  iu  religious  matters,  they 
Mak  themselves  entitled  to  adopt 
<:ertain  privileges,  over  reason  and 
ever -morals.  They  disregard  the 
suggestions  of  one,  and  disown  the 
precepts  ef  the  other.  They  desert 
the  limits  of  one  world,  without  ar- 
riving at  the  other  which  they  hoped 
te  attain.  They  fly  from  afi  obedi- 
-ence  to  the  monil  laws  of  the  universe, 
«rf  in  the  heat  of  their  fancy,  per- 
.verted  a^  freoziedas  it  is^  construct 


a  world  of  their  own ;  until  caUouf 
m  the  obstinacy  of  th&r  infiertuation, 
the^  fix  permanentlv  on  conclusion^ 
which  mtj  bring  bade,  and  which 
are  pernicious  to  both,  and  common 
tp  neither,  and  on  these  conclusions 
they  lay  the  foundation  of  danger. 
To  aveit  this  danger,  I  propose  a 
measure  which  wiU  produce  me  de- 
aired  object  of  aH;— and  that  mea- 
sure is  mutual  concord;  Banish  that 
fiUal  principle  of  exclusion,  and  we 
may  men  indeed  say  esto  petpetua  I 
Release  your  Cadiolic  brother  from 
thatpersonaldeffradationwhichmeets 
him  m  every  wa£,  whidl  he  seeshefore 
him  daily  at  his  own  door,  and  which 
he  finds  illustrated  in  the  expressions, 
the  toasts,  and  the  merrunents  of 
the  ukfeding  monopolist.  Let  the 
Oran^men  recollect,  in  time,  that, 
thou^  there  may  be  such  athingas 
exdusive  religion,  there  cannot  be 
an  exclusive  aUegiance.  Let  govern- 
ment be  convinml,  that,  unless  the^ 
renounce  this  narrow  jealousy,  their 
system  will  produce,  m  Ireland,  bad 
subjects,  but  worse  rebels,  easy  to. 
conquer,  but  impossible  to  govern. 

"  The^)est  way  to  guard  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  a^unst  foreign  at- 
tachments, is,  by  cuscouraging  reli- 
graus  bigotry  ameng  the  Protestants. 
Do  not  beheve  the  idle  tales  which 
tend  to  caltmmiate  my  countrymen ; 
such  as  their  not  chusing  to  live  a- 
naong  Protestants,  and  of  their  re- 
fusing to  take  Protestant  servants ; 
if  you  go  into  the  committee,  all  these 
false  assertions  can  be  disproved. 
Th6  battles  in  £g3rpt  woula  never 
have  been  fought,  the  victory  of 
Maida  never  gamed,  if  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  had  not  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  their  Protestant  brethren  in  e- 
very  duty  of  good  subjects,  and  in 
every  feeling  which  belongs  to  good 
citizens;    1%e  peasantry  of  Ireland 
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are  not  slaves,  nor  the  hndlordk  ty- 
rants: such  language  is  calculated 
to  render  the  upper  ranks  odious, 
and  the  lower  ranks  contemptible. 
If  you  want  to  form  a  judgment  of 
the  character  and  ci^acities  of  Ire- 
luid,  look  to  what  she  has  effected 
in  the  short  space  of  twenty-five 
years.  *  In  that  short  period  the  peo- 
ple added  one-third  to  her  commerce, 
increased  her  revenue  five-fold,  gave 
an  accession  of  one-diird  to  her  po- 
pulation; and  have,  besides,  acqui- 
red a  free  trade  and  a  firee  constitu- 
tion.   These  are  the  barbarous  ac- 
complidmicnts  of  Ireland.    The  Ca« 
thohcs  of  Ireland  have  a  trial  by  ju- 
ry, are  admissible  to  all  offices  but 
the  highest  in  the  state ;  and,  above 
all,  are  a  constituent  part  of  ttie 
country.  These  are  the  rights  v^ch 
they  possess,  and  these  rights  they 
woula  not  surrender  to  the  Kings  of 
England,  and  they  will  not  surren*' 
der  them  to  the  enemy.    I  will  not, 
therefore,  call  the  petition,  which 
now  lies  on  your  table,  a  petition  for 
emancipation ;  for,  even  though  the 
prayer  of  it  shoidd  not  be  granted 
immediately,  the  Catholics  will  still 
retain  the  same  desire  of  opposing 
the  enemy — ^the  same  zeal  m  the 
causeof  the  empire.    Great  Britain, 
with  Ireland  by  ner  side,  has  to  count 
upon  five  milhons  of  inhabitants,  ten 
imUions  of  exports.    She  pays  two 
millions  of  rental,  two  millions  of  in- 
terest, and  contributes  one-third  of 
her  papulation  to  the  army  and  na- 
vy. ^  This  is  the  stake  which  Ireland 
has  in  the  empire,  and  this  must  con- 
vince you  how  very  wicked  and  fool- 
ish it  IS  to  govern  by  any  paltry  acts, 
striking  at  the  root  of  her  liberties. 
There  is  on  both  sides  ample  ground 
of  attachment;  and,  let  the  decision 
this  night  be  wh^it  it  may,  it  will  not 
create  any  division  in  the  interests  of 


thetwo  countries.  Suppose  the  navies 
ofEurope,  with  their  armaments,  were 
to  sail  at  once  from  the  different  porta 
of  the  enemy,  and  proceed  directly 
for  Ireland,  what  measures  would  bie 
most  advisable  to  take  upon  thai  oc- 
casion for  its  defence.— Would  you 
send  an  especiid  messenger  to  array 
the  corporations,  and  put  down  the 
Catholic  hierarchy,  and  make  them 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy  ?  On  the 
contrary,  would  you  not  rather  send 
to  incorporate  them  in  the  general 
defence  ?    The  argument  applies  at 
the  present  moment  most  forcftly, 
for  it  you  would  do  this  at  such  a 
moment,  why  do  you  not  now?  when 
you  have  time,  do  something  which 
shall  put  an  end  to  these  deam-domg 
divisions,  and  prepare  for  that  great 
battle  which  sooner  or  later  must  be 
fought. — How  would  you  blush,  if 
it  w^re  possible  for  yourancestor^to 
learn,  tnat  you  lost  the  hereditary 
freedom  of  tlie  land,  because  you 
were  more  alarmed  at  the  edicts  of 
Constance,  the  decrees  of  the  Late- 
ran,  and  the  councils  of  Trent,  than 
you  were  at  a  foreign  enemy !   The 
Catholics  do  not  approach  this  house 
with  servOe humili^,  (if,  inthecoursc 
of  what  I  have  said,  1  have  uttered 
any  thing  which  may  savour  of  such 
an  idea,  I  hiunbly  beg  their  pardon;) 
they  come  to  support  your  empire, 
and  also  to  share  your  privileges  as 
freemen;  now,  when  Austriahas  turn- 
ed against  you,  when  Russia  is  no 
longer  your  fiiend,  when  Prussia  has 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  power— they 
now  wish  to  share  your  glory,  to 
share  the  constitution,  and,  in  case 
of  necessity,  to  go  to  the  grave  with 
you  with  arms  in  their  hands !   This 
is  their  prayer,  and  it  is  on  these 
fprounds  that  I  move  to  refer  the  pe- 
tition to  a  committee  of  ihe  whole 
house,    I  move  it  on  the  ground  w 
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MdSonal  justice,,  and  shalT  conclude 
^th  two  wishes.— First :  That  you 
may  long  preserve  your  liberties; 
next,  that  you  may  never  survive  the 
loss  of  them.'' 

Mr  Grattan's  speech  b  thus  given 
at  the  utmost  length  which  the  li- 
mits of  diis  summary  will  permit^  as 
mudi  in  deference  to  his  great  elo* 
quenoe  and  splendid  talents,  as  be- 
cause it  comprises  all  that  was  advan- 
ced in  &vour  of  the  subject.    It  was 
also  the  more  necessary  to  be  espe- 
cially carefbl  in  doing  fbll  justice  to 
^s  argmnents,  because  the  fatal  flaws 
.which  they  contain  wiD  hereafter  be 
pointed  out.    There  have  been  few 
debates  in  which  all  parties  were 
placed  in  so  humiliating  a  situation ; 
;&r,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ministers 
insulted  their  opponents  for  having 
waived  this  <][uestion  when  they  them- 
selves were  m  power ;  and  the  oppo- 
sition, on  the  other,  accused  uiem 
of  breach  of  promise  made  at  tiie 
union,  and  base  sacrifice  of  individufd 
opinion  to  the  desure  of  place ;  each 
charging  the  other  with  motives  of 
the  meanest  temporary  and  personal 
interest.    Mr  Perceval  indeed  was 
not  obnoi^ious  to  these  Vepr«aches; 
but  the  heavy  one  of  having  perilous- 
ly inflamed  me  public  mind  for  elec- 
tioneering purposes  was  brought  a- 
gainst  him,  and  the  weighty  reason- 
ings which  he  produced  lost  half  their 
influence*  because  it  was  remember- 
ed to  what  ungenerous  means  he  had 
formerly  descended.    Mr  Perceval 
met  the  question  ^ly ;  his  colleagues 
could  only  parry  the  attack ; — ^Uiey 
admitted  the  truth  and  wisdom  of 
Mr  Grattan's  ^ech,  and,  conce- 
ding th^  princmley  pleaded  only  for 
delay,    llioi^n  there  must  be  a  dis- 
appointment in  the  present  instance, 
Mr  Canning  said,  there  waathe  con- 
^olatipn  of  reflectbg  that  the  ques« 


tion  must  ultimately,  though  gradu- 
ally, prevail.  The  practice  of  mu- 
tual conciliation  would  do  more  to 
remove  animosities  than  any  motion 
which  could  be  brought  forward* 
Let  any  body,  who  knew  the  stat^ 
of  the  pubhc  mind  in  this  coun- 
try, say,  whether  there  was  not  a 
strong  prevailing  sentiment  aeainst 
further  concessions  to  the  Catholics. 
If  thb  were  founded  in  reason  it  was 
not  easily  to  be  overcome;  and  if  it 
were  even  founded  in  prejudice,  such 
prejudices  did  not  yield  to  repeated 
attacks  of  reason,  any  more  than  the 

Erejudices  on  die  other  side  to  penal 
iws.  It  would  be  of  little  value, 
therefore,  to  have  a  majority  for  the 
measure  in  the  house,  if  there  was 
an  inflamed  majority  aganist  it  out 
ofthehouse.  He  shomd  vote  con- 
scientiously against  it,  with  this  sa- 
ti8faction,tnatnothingwhichhadbeen 
said  could  be  a  bar  to  the  claim  of 
the  petitioners  in  future.  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  also  deprecated  the  danger 
of  discussing  a  question  which,  he 
said,  amounted  to  this: — Are  the 
Catholics  of  Lreland — four  milUons  of 
his  ^jesty's  subjects— in  a  state  of 
freedom  or  of  slavery  ?  It  was  not 
posnble  that  the  discussion  could  be 
productive  of  good— it  might  pro- 
duce evil.  These  arguments,  on  the 
ground  of  inexpediency,  were  unan- 
swerable ;  and  the  supporters  of  the 
petition,  knowing  as  the^  did  the 
disposition  of  the  people,  and  the 
unalterable  andprincipleddetermina- 
tionof  the  King,  should  have  been 
contented,  like  this  part  of  the  mi- 
nistry, with  recommending  hope  and 
patience  to  the  CtthoMcs,  and  the 
quiet  expectation  of  a  more  conyeni« 
ent  season. 

Mr  Perceval  stood  upon  stronref 
ground.  The  o[^>osition,  said  he, 
which  I  am  giving,  is  not  founded 
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upon  any  cliarge  of  tUsloyslty  or  di»- 
alfecuon  against  the  Irish  Catholics, 
My  o[)jecUon  ha^  at  all  times  been 
this,  that  I  do,  in  my  conscience, 
believe,  that  ttm  measure,  if  adopt- 
ed, although  intended  ever  so  sm- 
*cerely  for  the  purpose  of  tranquilli- 
nng  Irelmxd,  and  putthig  the  Catho- 
lics there  in  a  state  of  perfect  satis- 
faction, wilJ  not  have  that  effect, — 
but  that  it  has  a  tendency  the  con- 
trary way ;  for,  in  my  soul,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  nothing  can  be  more  like- 
ly to  disturb  Irelmid,  to  excite  in  it, 
or,  when  excited,  to  increatie,  religi- 
ous aiiimosity,  than  the  adt^tion  of 
the  measure  now  recommended  to 
us.  Then,  referring  to  some  argu- 
ments which  had  been  used  by  Mr 
Ponsonby,  vpu  have  been  told,  said 
he,  that,  if  this  be  granted  to  the 
Catholics,  they  have  still  a  right  to 
more ; — ^that  they  ought  to  apply  for 
more  ;  and  that,  when  the  opportu- 
nity is  favourable,  they  will  apply. 
It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  if  you 
mean  to  tranquillize  theip  by  grant- 
ing what  they  ask,  you  must;  grant 
them  the  whole  of  what  they  uiink 
fit  to  ask ; — ^you  must  make  up  your 
minds  to  establish  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion  in  Ireland ;  for  with  any 
thing  short  of  that  they  never  wiU  be 
satisfied.  But  would  even  this  tran- 
quillize Ireland?  What  are  we  in 
such  a  case  to  say  to  ail  the  Protestlant 
churchmen  and  Protestant  dissent- 
ers ? — and  for  the  people  of  England, 
if  they  send  up  no  petitions  against 
this  measure,  it  is  because  they 
feel  petitioning  to  be  unnecessary, — 
they  rest  secure  in  confidence  that 
this  House  will  watch  over  the  con- 
stitution without  their  inteiference. 
We  have  already,  in  my  opinion, 
gone  too  far  in  concessions  to  the 
Catholics ;  that  is^  we  have  g(me  &r- 


ther  than  principle  roqoires  t|&.^^ 
and  we  are  arrived  at  that  p^irit  at' 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  make  a;  stand* 
for  the  question  is  upon  the  priii> 
ciple. 

Argumentsof  the  same  iipportwere 
urged  by  MrWilberforce ;  he  express- 
ed his  wish  to  promote  the  ^fiffe 
and  the  instruction  of  the  Cajtholics, 
but  that  he  felt  it  his  d^t^  to.  resist 
their  claims,  for  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
dream  of  reconciling  them  to  the  Sup- 
port of  a  Protestant  Ghiirch  esta- 
blishment ;  and  new  concessicms  would 
only  occasion  new  demands.  The  po- 
pular feeling  in  this  country,  he  said, 
was  decide£y  against  the  ipeasure. 
There  is  no  person  in'  the  House  o£ 
Commons  who  represents  the  Opinions 
of  so  large  and  unitedabody  of  people 
as  Mr  W  ilberforce.  This  seems  to 
liave  been  felt  by  the  anger  which 
Ms  speech  occasioned ;  for  the  Irish 
mempers  who  spoke  after  him  in  fii- 
vour  of  the  measure,  forgetting  all 
the  exhortations  and  ex^an^les  of 
moderation  which  they  had  received, 
gave  way  to  the  most  imprudent  vio- 
lence. Mr  Martin  of  Galway,  after 
declaring  that  he  had  never  heard 
more  inflammatory  language  uttered 
with  a  calm  voice  and  sermonic  tone, 
. — a  sneer  which  Mr  Wilberforce 
would  feel  as  little  as  he  deserved, — 
exclaimed,  that  the  present  rejection 
of  the  Cadiolic  claims  waato  be  con- 
sidered as  final.  Mark  my  predic- 
tion !  said  he,  they  will  not  again  be 
brought  before  parhament !  the  Ca- 
tholics will  nio  longer  thist  you  with 
the  bait  of  a  petition,-— they  will  no 
longer  expose  themselves  to  the  Inor* 
tification  and  insult  of  having  it  re- 
jected without  even  being  discussecb 
Whdn  the  cry  in  Ireland  was  Union 
or  Rebellion,  I  was  in  favour  of  the 
measure  of  union;  but  I  have  since 
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tenant  that  it  is  very  possible  to  hav9 
a  rebellion  after  a  union.  The  Ca- 
tholics did  certainly  lend  their  ai4 
to  Biyport  ,the  Union,  which  could 
not  te  carried  >vithout  their  acoui- 
escence,  and  they  aa  certainly  dia  so 
iipqn  an  understood  pledge  of  eman- 
cipation. If  thai  pledge,  is  now  to 
|>e  abandoned,  the  compact  with 
them  is  broken,  and  they  have  i 
.  right  to  claim^thcrestoration  of  their 

CfUsatenU  The  qonsecjuence  will 
f  that  they  will  join  with  the  Pro7 
t^tants,  who .  were  always  averse 
frpm'  the  Union,  and  with  others 
who  have  since  hecome  equally  so, 
and  win  unite  their  endeavours  to 
prppure  its  repeal.^-T-Ypu  will  not  let 
itgb  forth  to  the  Catholics  of  Tre- 
land,  said  Colonel  Hutchinson*  that 
you  dismissed  their  claiJiisin  silence  J 
—and  Colonel  Montjigue  Matthew 
declared,  that  Ireland  liad  nothing  to 
expect  from  the  liberality  or  justice 
of  the  united  pari  lam  ent .  Language 
sointemperate  sufficiently  proved  the 
vriadom  of  Ministers  in  dosins  the 
debate  as  soon  aa  po/ssible,  and  not 
permitting  it  to  be  renewed.  The 
<>pposition,  however,  persisted  m  it  "^ 
tlu^^  in  the  morning,  when  the 
numbers  against  them  were  281  to 
128. 

Yet  this  debate  was  re<^ 
iXZo^  27.  ferred  to  with  triumph  by 
Lord  Grenville,  when  like 
petitipns,  two  days  afterwards,  were 
takeujinto  consideration  by  the  Up- 
pw  House.  "  W  lai^uage,"  saidhe, 
**  can  express  the  difference  of  my 
own  sensations  at  the  present  hour, 
from  those  with  which  only  a  few 
iia^s  since  I  should  have  brought 
this  subject  forward.  Such  are  the 
ejects  already  produced'  by  the  re- 
cent discussion.  The  manner  in 
which  it  was  discussed,  the  state- 
ments which  its  agitation  produced^ 


and  the  tmpre^ion  which  has  been 
made  upon  the  public  mind,  muit 
lead  to  the  most  extensive  and  bene* 
ficial  consequences; — 1  dawn  of  bet- 
ter hope  has  risen  upon  the  advocates 
of  thig  great  cause,  and  we  enter  on 
the  duty  of  the  present  day  with  the 
cheering  confidence  of  approaching 
to  complete  success*  Of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Catholics  to  apply  to 
you  the  present  session,  I  was  not 
informed  unlil  the  resolution  was 
adopted ;  had  I  been  consulted  i 
mi^ht  probably  have  thought  it  for 
their  inter  est  to  disco  mrage  it:  th^ 
event  has  shewn  how  greatly  I  should 
have  been  mistaken.  Yet  even  then 
I  should  have  felt  some  difficulty  ia 
determining  for  others  a  question 
of  such  importance  to  their  interestSp 
and  ao  much  depending  on  local  eir* 
cumstances*  Ever  since  the  Union, 
tlse  bt^st  and  wisest  men  (?^f  that  per- 
suasion have  laboured  indefatigably 
to  fix  ■  the  attention  of  tlieir  feliow-i 
subjects  steadily  on  parliament^  as 
the  legitimate  Eource  of  every  politi* 
cal  benefit^  the  centre  of  light  and 
genial  warmth  which  cheers  and  vi- 
vj£ies  tile  empire*  The  maintenance 
of  this  sentiment  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  public  wel&re. 
This  it  is  that  requires  the  frequent 
renewal  of  these  appUcationa  to  the 
united  legislature.  It  is  the  oliject  . 
of  our  enemies  to  drive  the  Catholi^ 
to  despair.  The  endeavour  of  out 
friends  must  be  to  encourage,  by 
frequent  manifestations  of  the  gtow* 
ing  dispositions  of  this  countiry,  his 
just  confidence  of  ultimate  and  ap^ 
proaching  success.  The  rapid  rievo- 
lutions  of  this  awful  period  outruii 
the  slow  deliberations  of  a  tempo* 
rizing  and  timid  policy.  That  mea- 
sure, which  was  before  expedient,  it 
now  become  necessary  for  the  com- 
mon safety.   ^  the  oangers,  which 
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it  is  calculated  to  avert,  are  at  this 
moment  unpending  over  ub — all  the 

•  ifiii^chiets  which  its  suspension  aggra- 
vates— all  the  evils  which  its  remsal 
may  render  irremediable — are  fast 
accumulating  upon  the  Britbh  em- 
pire. The  Unes  of  circimiv  illation 
are  dosing  round  us.  Every  port  in 
Europe  is  barred  to  our  conimerce. 
Every  nation  anned  against  our  ex- 
istence. The  fearful  hour  of  trial  is 
upon  us;  requirm;^  all  we  can  com- 
luand  of  stren^^^th  aud  power,  of  cou- 
rage, etiergjv  and  virt\te-  Shajl  we 
complain,  ifj  in  such  a  momtnt,  o^r 
feilow-guhjects  ogain  desire  to  de- 
fend our  common  count r^w-again 
entreat  that  they  may  partake  in  our 
exertions,  as  they  must  shar^  our 
danger — and  renew  their  supplica- 
tion for  arjns  to  be  used  in  our  cause 
and  theirs,  now  in  the  veij  moment 
when  the  trumpet  is  sounding  *br  the 
battle  ?  7  hoy  have  also  fresh  author 
rity  to  adduce  in  support  of  their 
retjuest^-powerfliJ  advocates,  whose 
voice  till  this  hour  has  never  yet 
been  raised  in  theif  behalf.  Long 
has  that  unhappy  country  been  dis- 
tracted by  religious  animosity.  Too 
much  reason  had  we  formerly  to  fear 
that  conciliation  to  one  class  of  our 
countrymen  might  to  others  be  mat- 
ter of  offence  and  jealousy,  pven 
in  tfiat  state  no  other  course  was 
safe,  as  none'  was  honourable,  but 
that  of  equal  and  impartial  justice. 
But  this  difficull^  is  now  removed. 
The  FrotestaDb.  of  Ireland  desire  the 
repeal  of  those  disabilities  which  still 
attach  upon  their  Catholic  brethren. 
Tso  longer  confining  themselves  even 
to  a  friendl)  ueutrality,  they  stand 
forward  m  behalf  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects, and  of  dieir  country.  In  eight 
or  nine  counties  of  Ireland  they  have 
testified  pubhcly  their  anxiety  for  the 
j^ccess^ofdiis  petition.  The^  whose 


rights  these  exclusions  were  suppo* 
ised  to  protect,  they  whose  monopoly 
they  were  intended  to  uphold,  they 
come  forward  now  and  entreat  you 
to  extend  to  the  whole  population  of 
your  kingdom  the  inestimable  bene- 
fit of  equal  laws.  A  circumstance  of 
unmortal  honour  to  them8e)ves,-*a 
pledge,  I  trust,  of  lasting  union  to 
their  country.  Utider  these  circum- 
stances, then,  of  fresh  inducement 
and  increased  encouragement,  with 
new  arguments  to  your  wisdom,  with 
new  claims  upon  your  justice,  the 
petitioners  repeat  their  appeal  to  this 

freat  assembfy.  The  motion  which 
mean  to  ground  upon  this  petition 
is — ^to  refer  it,  without  delay,  to  a 
jpommittee  of  the  whole  House ;  not 
that  I  have  myself  any  doubt  that 
we  ought  to  comply  with  it  at  once, 
and  to  its  fldl  extent;  but,  because 
it  is  above  all  things  desirable  that 
the  subject  should  be  Mly  and  deli- 
berately investigated.  Whenever  this 
great  measure  shall  be  adopted,  let 
It  not  be  one  of  hasty  and  inconside- 
rate concession,  on  which  the  pres- 
smre  of  the  times  shall  stanip  the  cha- 
racter of  weakness;  examine  in  de- 
tail all  the  bearings  of  the  question ; 
look  into  the  whole  situation  of  Ire- 
land ;  satisfy  your  own  judgments, 
both  as  to  what  you  ought -to  gran^ 
and  at  what  period  the  concession 
should  be  made.  Grant  it  because 
you  think  it  just  to  be  claimed  and 
fit  to  be  conceded,  not  merely  be- 
cause you  think  it  dangerous  to  be 
withheld.  Consider  also  with  what 
measures  it  ought  to  be  accompa* 
nied,  what  course  of  policy  is  neces- 
sary to  render  its  benefits  effectuali 
what  new  safeguards  its  adoption 
may  require,  l^u  have  indeed  been 
told,  that  the  supporters  of  this  cause 
exaggerate  the  eifiects  of  a  few  re- 
maining disqualifications  $   that  WQ 
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qieak  of  their  remoTal  with  all  the 
confidence  and  ignorance  of  empi- 
rics ;  propoirin^  it  as  the  one  mar  • 
velloiu  and  umrersal  remedy  for  all 
^e  long-continued  evils  of  that  coun- 
try,   'file  reproach,  I  am  confident, 
is  unfoundeo.     Very  different,  at 
least,  are  my  views  of  the  extent  of 
policy  necessary  for  the  peace  and 
union,  for  the  good  government  and 
happiness  of  keland.    You  cannot 
reasonably  expect  all  these  inesti- 
mable benefits  fitnn  a  single  act  of 
justice.    **  The  evil  that  men  do 
lives,  alter  them.'*    The  consequen- 
ces of  misgovemment  will  long  sur- 
vrre  its  auUiors ;  the  effects  of  reli- 
^ous  animosities  will  extend  their 
influence  through  many  generations. 
The  feelings  of  mutum  distrust^  the 
remembrance  of  mutual  hostUi^,  all 
the  Ifmg'-cherished   ofepring   of  a 
i^ole  code  and  constitution  of  into- 
lerance, these  will  yield  only  to  the 
gradual  though  certain  operation  of 
a  wiser  uid  hamier  policy.    Our  first 
resolution  should  be. to  comply  with 
this  petition;  to  remove  every  re- 
maimng  civil  'disabiiity  on  account 
of  religious  belief.    This  is  the  look- 
^-for  and  natural  consequence  of 
the  Union ;  this  is  necessary,  if  not 
to  redeem  your  plighted  faith,  at 
'  least  to  satisfy  the  just  expectations 
which  you  tli^n  created.    But  this, 
must  be  a  part  only  of  a  large  and 
comprehensive  system.'* 

Lord  Grenville  proceeded  to  point 
out  the  ^ans  which  Mr  Pitt  intend- 
ed to  have  pursued,  if  he  could  have 
effiscted  this  previous  measure.  In 
the  first  instance  they  related  to  the 
Established  Church,  being  calculated 
to  promote  both  its  honour  and  ad- 
vantage, and  to  render  it,  if  I  may 
osethe  expression  without  ofience, 
said  his  Lordship,  far  more  adequate 
than  it  now  cao  be  to  the  purposes 


ibr  which  it  was  provided.  Two 
thousand  four  hundred  parishes  ia 
Ireland  are  now  consohdated  into 
little  more  tlum  eleven  hundred  be- 
nefices ;  of  which  reduced  number 
more  than  a  tenth  part  are  abso- 
lutely without  churches,  and  not 
four  hundred  have  glebe-houses.-— 
Surely  your  Lordships  must  see,  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  better  meana 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  than  any  laws  of  ex- 
clusion or  intolerance.  Something 
also  was  to  have  been  done  for  th» 
Dissenters,  by  far  die  most  numer^ 
Qusprotestants  in  that  country.  Pro- 
vision was  also  intended  to  have  been 
made  for  the  decent  and  necessary 
subsistence  g£  the  Catholic  dersy. 
More  than  this  they  did  not  auc; 
and  even  this  they  were  unwilUn^  to 
receive  in  any  manner  that  might, 
tend  to  separate  their  cause  firom 
that  of  their  community.  With  re- 
spect to  their  bishops,  said  Lord 
Grenville,  it  is  unquestionably  pro- 
per that  the  Crown  should  exercise 
an  effectual  negative  over  the  ap- 
pointment of  mem.  I  always  felt 
the  propriety  of  providing  for  this 
point,  and  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
plans  intended  to  be  brought  for- 
ward at  the  time  of  the  Union.  To 
this  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  declare 
themselves  perfectly  willing  to  ap- 
cede.  In  the  oath  of  supremacy,  a 
new  form  was  to  have  been  submit- 
ted to  parliament,  containing  an  ex- 
Elicit  pledge  of  support  to  the  esta- 
lished  Constitution,  and  the  most 
express  disclaimer  of  anV  interfe- 
rence with  his  Majesty's  legitimate 
and  undoubted  sovereignty.  There 
was  one  other  subject  to  have  been  ' 
taken  into  consideration,  that  o£ 
tytbes,'-— and  this  Lord  Grenville 
truly  stated  to  be  a  question  as  deli« 
case  as  it  wqs  important.   Mucb^  ho 
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said  J  he  was  confident  might  be  done 
upon  it  I  bo  til  to  the  a(ivmitage  of  the 
cliurch  and  of  tlie  country  ;  but  the 
ground- work  of  every  such  proceed-. 
iag  must  be  laid  in  an  inviolable  re- 
spect for  the  saci-ed  nghta  of  pro- 
perty- Lf  any  other  measures  for  the 
benefit  of  Ireland  were  in  Mr  Pitt's 
contemplation  he  knew  them  not : . 
but  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  enjoy- 
ed his  full  confidence  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Tills  yroB  the  most  important  part 
of  his  Lordship's  speech  :  the  most 
singular  was,  that  in  which  he  com- 
bated  the  principle r  that  Uie  Sove- 
reign of  th^se  remxm  must  always  be 
a  member  of  the  religion  established 
hy  law.  Where, s^dbe*  ia  this  prin- 
ciple found  ?  ThCj  Revohjlion^  i)la- 
oed  upon  your  throne  a  soveareign 
who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  RdVolutiony  and 
the  two  successive  Unipn^^  have  es- 
tablished un4er  your  present  Soye- 
reigny  and  in  tliis  his.  united  king- 
dom, two  serrate  churches  of  diffe- 
rent persuasions.  In  what  manner 
shall  he  conform  to  both  ?-r-or  bow 
shall  he  fulfil  this  new  obligation, 
which  purports,  without  warratit  of 
law,  and  by  an  impracticable  condi- 
tion, to  fetter  his  conscience  ?  The 
Act  of  Settlement  provides  that  the. 
Sovereign  of  these  realms  shall  not. 
be  a  Catholic,  and  this  provision  both 
the  Unions  have  cotifirmed ;  but  this 
is  matter  of  positive  enactment,  not 
of  general  principle :  it  originated  in 
an  occasional,  though  imperious  ne- 
cessity, and  it  authorises  no  infer- 
ence beyond  .the  express  provision 
of  the  law  itself.  He  proceeded  to 
show  in  what  manner  the  principle 
of  exclusion  tended  to  deaden  ambi- 
tion, and  weaken  the  whole  empire, 
by  unjustly  depressing  a  part ;  and  he 
concluded  thus  eloquently,  in  a  strain 


of  truth  which  has  been  8el4pmhear4. 
fVom  the  members  of  opposition.— 
One  thing  more  before  1  conclude : 
Qne  reflection  I  would  wish  to  sug*. 
gest,  not  to  the  respectable  .persons 
whose  naiQes  imniediately  foUow  this 
petition,  to  th^  ijt  is  im^ecesaaiy; 
but  if  my  voice  could  extend  itself 
to  the  remotest  comers  pf  our  sister 
island,  I  would  addi^ess  myself  to  ai| 
tho4e  whose  rights  I  hay^  aasect^ 
and  in  whose  i^use   my  bearfis 
wanned ;  I  would  beseech  then^  still 
to  look  for  the  gratification  otm 
thdr  wishes  to  the  united  legisIatiQie: 
of  their  oountry.     In  that  course 
they  will  infsdlibly  succeed ;  .1^0  m^ 
any  longer,  doubts  it^    In  any  other, 
they  wiirinsure  to  th^iposelves  nuise- 
ry  and  re^worse,  and  to  their  country 
the  heaviest  of  qd^mities.  £»ettbjein 
not  consider  this  as  the  languageo^ 
pejudice.;  or  as  dictat!^d  by -any  in- 
terest,; however  public, ,  yef.  separate 
fron^  their  own.    Let  them  iopk  at 
the  continental  states  of  JBurope,| 
crushed  into  one  mass  pf  undistm- 
guishable  shivery.     What  artifices- 
were  not  used  to  diswite  the  people 
of  those  unhappy  countries  I— what, 
hopes  were  not  excited,  what  pro- 
inises  held  out  of  con^plete  relief 
from  every  political  and  every  reli- 
gious grievance !    In  what  single  iO' 
stance  have. their  expectations  beea 
fulfilled  ?     jjpon  disunion,  what  ba& 
followed  ?  conquest.  Upon  conquest, 
a.  tyranny  more  merciless  than  lan- 
guage can  describe,  or  imaginatioa 
paint.    The  cruelty  of  the  oppress- 
ors has  been  exceeded  only  by  then 
rapacity ;  the  miseries  of  France  her- 
self have  been  inferior  only  to  those 
of  h^r  deceived  and  subjugated  d- 
lies.    There  is  not  one  ampn^  the 
nations  who  have.sought  her  firiend- 
ship,  that  has  not  been  brought  un- 
der her  iron  yoke.    There  fs  not  one 
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yAp  Aoik  to%  ^f!omM  this  yery  hour 
iMdar  a  slavejry  far. more  dreadful 
tteOi  Ibiuk  €^  the  most  opp^iBed  class 
iartb^  vorst  governed  ccluntry  of 
"Evttape  before  tfaia  i^yohi^oiu  Re- 
Hgimis  perpechitUm^  eoraraereial  nun, 
political  degiiEuialSoDy  thete  are  the 
iodsrunaeiitiB  of  her  ddnunioifi,  and  the 
ney^^failing  cbnaiequehces  of  her 
sucoesf.  All  rairict»  all  classef,  all 
descriptions  of  hk^  have  fo6en  alike, 
involved  in  conunon  destruction  ^— 
the  Church  with  the  State,  the  Cot- 
tage vrith  the;  Palace.  Yet  all  these 
enls,  yet  all  theiniaeriefi  that  France 
has  feit,  or  has  inflicted^  are  as  a 
feather  in  comparison  with  those 
which}  she  is  endeaVourinff  now  to 
pour  down  upon  Ireland.  There  the 
trar,  tf  once  establi^ied  by  the  dis- 
imion  nf  Irishmen,  must  be  hmg  pro- 
tracted ;  there  all  the  horrors  of  ci- 
vil contest  would  aggravate  those  of 
foreign  invasion :  there  the  success 
^France  would  be  more  terrible  to 
the  deluded  victi^is  of  her  perfidy, 
evmthaa  to  her  enemies.  In  Ire- 
land submission  would  not  disiarm 
l^r  hatred ;  dominion  would  not  sa- 
tisfy her  ambition ;  ^or  could  she  se- 
cure the  advantages  bf  conquest,  ex- 
cept by  the  totm  desolation  of  the 
cbuntnr.  Let  then  die  people  of 
Ireland  be  persuaded,  diat  there  is 
no  individual,  however  low  in  rank 
^  obsoure  in  station,  whose  religion 
and  liberty,  whose  property  and  life, 
are  not  threatened  by  these  designs ; 
none  who  is  not  as  de^y  interested 
in  resisting  them,  ks  the  most  power- 
ful, or  the  most  opulent  member  of 
society.  Let  them  be  convinced, 
even  those  who  most'  complain  of 
these  unjust  exclusions,  that  there  is 
one  course  only  by  which  their  civil 
i^ights  can  finaUy  be  established,  one 
toly  by  which  their  present  advan- 


tages can  be  prelierved.  Let  it  be 
indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mind 
of  Ireland,  that  it  is  onlj^  by  tmion; 
by  close  and  intimate  union  widt 
Great  foitain^  that  the  can,  in  thii 
dreadfVd  convulsion  of  the  world,  de^ 
fend  her  soil,  protect  her  people,  cm 
maintain  her  indepaMieiice! 

Whatever  be  its  general  tendency^ 
the  speedi  of  Lord  Grenville  had  tM 
merit  of  carefully  avoidinv  all  h-rita- 
ting  topics.  Viscount  Swnouth  re-» 
plied  td  it :  He  objected  lo'  die  time 
and  tone  of  the  petition,  as  evincing 
a  disposition  to  operate,  if  possible^ 
upon  the  fears  of  those  to  whom  i% 
was  addressed.  Its  object  also,  he 
said,  was  narrow,  selfnh,  and  delu- 
sive, inasmuch  as  it  held  out  the 
plrospect  of  benefit  to  the  many^ 
without  the  possibility  of  advantage 
except  to  a  very  few.  'The  term 
Emancipation  was  not  indeed  to  be 
found  there,  nor  had  it  been  used 
by  Lord' Grenville,  but  it  was  still 
employed  as  an  instrument  of  decep- 
tion, and  no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained, that  it  had  been  successful 
in  raising  those  h^opes  and  expecta- 
tions which  could  alone  account  for 
the  numerous  signatures  subjoined  to 
the  petidon.  The  multitude  were 
therefore  deluded  and  misled  by  be- 
ing made  use  of  for  the  attainment 
of  an  object  in  which  they  had  no 
interest,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
which  would  not  remove  any  of  the 
material  causes  of  what  was  to  be  de- 
plored in  the  state  of  Ireland.  The 
evils  inherent  in  her  present  condi- 
tion were  poverty  and  ignorance, 
which  cotild  only  ne  obviated  by  in- 
dustry and  instruction.  This  .was 
the  emancipation  which  Ireland  call- 
ed for,  ana  without  which  all  other 
expedients  would  be  useless.  A  sys- 
tem of  education  comprehending  the 
children  of  Protestants  and  Papists,— 
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ifie  utmost  possible  encouragement 
to  the  Protestant  clergy  to  reside  on 
their  benefices,  tmd  a  moderate  pro- 
v]i>ion,  at  the  chargt^  of  the  state^for 
the  desenring  part  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy, — these  were  the  mea- 
lurts  which  he  should  recommend. 
Concerning  the  question  of  ^thes  he 
acknowledged  that  he  had  not  form- 
ed  an  opimon.  It  was  by  such  means 
imly  that  we  could  hope  to  approach 
the  object  of  which  all  their  Lord- 
ships must  be  desirous,  namely,  that 
of  rendering  Ireland  a  Protestant 
community.  He  objected  to  the 
]>rinciple  of  getting  rid  of  all  distinc- 
tions on  account  of  religion,  and  that 
<>bjection  was  strengthened  by  the 
tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as 
detailed  in  her  Canons,  all  of  which 
were  in  force  until  repealed  by  the 
authority  of  a  General  Council ;  and 
still  farther,  by  the  proofs  with  which 
all  history  abounded,  that  the  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  that  church 
were  hostile  to  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, and  to  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  mankind.  * 

The  observation  of  Lord  Sidmoiith, 
that  the  petition  was  addressed  to  the 
fears  of  parliament,  was  answered  by 
Earl  Moira  in  language  anpy  enough 
to  prove  the  justice  of  the  remark. 
**  He  had,**  he  said, "  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, regretted  that  the  petition  had 
been  introduced  at  this  time,  because 
there  was  •a  certainty  that  it  would 
be  rejected,  and  he  dreaded  the  ex- 
asperation which  would  be  likely  to 
be  produced;  for  it  was  not  in  the 


nature  of  man  ta  be  disappointed 
and  not  mqnfulfy  to  fbel  that  disap- 
pointment. With  what  face  could 
the  Noble  Viscount  ask  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholic to  brave  eveir  danger— to  ex* 
pose  himself  to  ^e  nazards  of  battle, 
tor  the  mere  purpose  of  securing  to 
the  Englishman  what  he  refused  to 
share  with  him?  The  Noble  Vis- 
count could  not  make  so  selfish  a 
proposal,  and  if  he  did,  it  would  be 
met  with  merited  indignation.*'  If 
there  be  any  meaning  in  these  word% 
they  convey  an  explicit  threat  that 
the  Catholics  will  not  bear  arms  m 
defence  of  the  empire,  unless  their 
demands  are  granted.  Even  with 
reference  t6  Uie  limited  measure, 
which  occasioned  the  ejection  of  the 
last  ministry,  he  assert^  that,  if  Uie 
object  of  that  bill  had  been  literally 
translated  into  its  title,  it  might  have 
been  called  a  bill  to  prevent  a  hun- 
dred thousand  of  his  Majesty's  sub* 
jects  from  joining  the  French.  Earl 
Moira  wi*onged  his  ^countrymen.— 
Doubtless  there  are  many  thousands 
among  them  who  woula  join  an  in- 
vader, and*  this  disposition  they  will 
necessarily  retain  as  long  as  they  are 
ignorant,  oppressed,  and  miserable ; 
but  if  he  tmnks  that  a  single  mJEUi  in 
Ireland  regards  Catholic  emancipa* 
tion  as.  the  price  of  his  loyalty,  and 
is  to  be  bought  by  it  as  by  a  bounty, 
he  has  a  worse  opinion  both  of  the 
principles  and  imderstanding  of  the 
Irish  nation  than  is  held  by  me  peo- 
ple of  England.  These  were  not  aD 
the  imprudencies  of  this  most  impru- 


*  This  speech  of  Lord  Sidmouth  was  grossly  misrqnresented  in  one  of  the  news* 
papers.  He  was  made  to  say,  *'  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Irish  priests  to  de- 
tach the  people  from  their  allegiance ;  that  without  persecution  we  should  make 
no  PjotestanU  in  Ireland,  and  without  persecution  the  Established  Church  would 
be  overwhelmed."  His  Lordship  noticed  this  wilful  and  most  mischievous  misrc* 
presentation  in  the  House,  but  took  no  farther  steps.  If  ever  th^c  was  a  hbel  whiflk 
odled  for  rigorous  justice,  this  was  one.  ' 
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^nt  speech.  ^'Iiorcl  Sidmouth/'  he 
saidy  ^*  was  apprehensive^  that  if  even 
the  present  eiaiins  of  the  Catholics 
were  acceded  to,  they  would  not  stop 
here.    While  that  body  was  exclu- 
ded from  the  participBtion  of  any  of 
the  ri^xts  and  privileges  of  Bntish 
subjects,  he  not  only  thought  that 
they  would  not  stop  diere,  but  that 
Aey  ought  not,"— ^Earl   Moira 
thoiighty  that  if  the  petition  were 
granted,  no  other  right  or  privilege 
remained  for  them  to  daim,  except 
that  of  restoring  their  own  Church 
instead  of  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment; the  end  and  aim  to  which 
they  are  looking  ouy— unless  they  are 
as  Inocmsistent  as  their  advocates^— 
to  which  firom  all  their  principles  they 
must  look  on,   but  to  whidi  the 
Church  of  England  is  looking  also. 
The  Bishop  of  Norwich  spoke  in 
fiiKvour  of  the  petition,  with  unaffect- 
ed reluctance,  he  said,  not  because 
he  entertained  the  smallest  doubt  re- 
electing the  expediency,  policy,  or 
justice  of.  the  measure,  but  because 
It  must  needs  be.  exceedinglv  pain- 
ful to  maintain  an  opinion  mrectly 
the  rieverse  of  which  is  supported  by 
so  many  wise  and  good  men,  belong- 
ing to  me  same  profession,  and  sit- 
ting upon  the  same  bench.     The 
abjections  against  the  emancipation 
were  four ;  Uiat  the  religious  tenets 
of  the  Catholics  are  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  per  se  to  exclude  them ;  that 
the  things  whidi  they  demand  are 
matters  of  favour  not  of  right ;  that, 
were  it  ev^i  otherwise,  it  would  be 
hi^ilv  inexpedient  to  repeal  statutes 
wMch  were  passed  with  much  deli- 
beration, as  the  bulwarks  of  our  con- 
stitution in  church  and  state;  and, 
lastly,  that,  if  there  were  no  other 
objection,  the  words  of  the  corona- 
tionoath  would  be  an  insuperable 
bar.    Against  each  pf  these  he  ar- 


gued at  leng^,  with  a  spirit  of  libe« 
rality,  sincerity,  and  independence* 
higmy  honourable,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  opinion  which  he 
maintained^— — The  Archbishop  of 
York  answered  him,  denying  that 
parliament  could  be  opened  to  the 
Catholics  as  long  as  tney  owned  a 
foreign  jurisdiction,  and  maintained 
that  there  was  no  salvation  beyond, 
the  pale  of  their  own  church.  The 
Bishop  of  Bangor  quoted  Catho- 
lic books  to  prove  the  dangerous  ten- 
dency  of  many  of  their  tenets ;  and 
he  referred  to  a  publication  lately 
ushered  into  the  world  by  the  Iri^ 
Catholics,  with  great  solemnity,  caXi* 
ed  Ward's  Errata  of  the  Protestant 
Translation  of  the  Bible,  where  the 
English  Church  was  charged  widi 
fiikifying  the  Scriptures ;  and  a  que* 
rj  was  subjoined,  putting  it  to  the 
wisdom  of  Englishmen,  whetherthere 
was  any  advantage  in  hiring  the  cler- 
gy of  Uiat  church  at  the  expence  of 
nearly  a  million  sterling,  to  lead  them 
in  the  broad  way  of  perdition.  Earl 
Stanhope  replied  to  this  in  a  speech,- 
of  whicn  the  manner  was  so  indecor- 
ous, and  the  matter  so  mischievous, 
as  to  deserve  the  severest  reprehen- 
sion; the  speech  itself  was  equally 
unworthy  of  its  occasion  and  his  own 
talents,  and  far  too  foolish  to  be  re- 
peated. 

An  able  speech  was  made  by  Lord 
Hawkesburr,  who  indeed  hais  always 
spoken  with  great  ability  upon  this 
subject.  He,  like  Mr  Percevsd,  de- 
clared, that  his  objection  to  the  pray- 
er of  die  petition  did  not  rest  upon 
times  and  circumstances,  but  on  prin- 
ciples, and  his  conviction  that  a  Fro- 
testant  government  alone  was  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  British  empire.  Our  al- 
legiance to  the  Housie  of  Brunswick 
was  paid,  not  because  it  was  the 
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House  of  BniAswick  alone,  bttt  be- 
cause it  was  a  Protestant  House.  If 
it  was  necessary  that  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  should  be^a  R-otestant^ 
was  it  not  necessary  ^mt-his  adnsers 
ihould  be  so  too?  that  the  Lord 
ChanoeKor  (the  keeper  of  the  King's 
conscience )^  thef  Judges,  and. the 
great  Officers  of  the  btate,  should 
Se  Protestants  ?  For  let  the  House 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  principle  of 
the  prayer  of  the  petition  went  to  the 
attainment  of  all  power  equally  with 
the  Protestants;  a  principle  which 
iko  monarch  could  venture  to  apply 
|iractically  without  endangering  the 
Constitution.  The  large  proportion 
df  the  population  of  Ireland  which 
the  Catholics  formed,  was  stated  as 
Jt  reason  for  acceding  to  their  re- 
quest: but  this  question  must  be 
tiewed  in  one  of  two  points.  If  thfe 
«:npire  were  considered  as  a  whole, 
(jEmd  it  was  that  the  two  islands 
might  b0  considered  as  one  empire 
that  the  Union  had  been  projected), 
then,  in  any  legislative  regulation, 
parliament  ought  to  be  influenced, 
not  by  what  was  the  majority  in  a 
part  of  the  emipire,  but  by  what  was 
tiie  majority  in  the  whole  empire; 
tipon  that  footing  the  claim  of  the 


Catholics  was  indefensible.    H^  oil 
^  other  handy  the  majority  of  a 
part  were  to  determine  the  meaifure^ 
of  the  legislature,  then  the  consef 
qu^ace  would  be,  diot^if  the  present 
question  were  earned,-  the  CalJiolkii 
must  go  farther,,  for  the  same  argd'^ 
ments  would*  enftitie  them  to-sulMd- 
tute  a  Catholic  for  a  Protestant  esta^ 
blishment  in  their  country,   Experi^ 
ence  plainly  ^vinoed  that  this  would 
,  be  the  case. '  Was.it  not  within  eve^ 
ry  man's  reoollettion^  that,  in '  1793 
and  1794*,  the  Iribh  CathoHcs  were 
called  upon  to  state  the  whole  of 
their  claims  ?    They  did  state,  the 
whole  of  their  demands,  (  the  ipsh 
parliament  granted  them^  and  lehat 
followed  ?^*— why  that  th^  ufgedifresh 
demands  !     His  Lorddiip  w^nt  on 
to  prove,  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  could  not  be  benefitted  by 
the  proposed  concession,  and  qaotea 
the  auUiority  of  Arthur  O'Connor, 
Emmett,  and  M*Neven ;  mfen,  how- 
ever, who»  though  implicated  m  one 
unh^py  cause,  must  never  be  oon* 
founded  in  impartial  history.     The 
question  was  rejected  by  a  m^qrity  * 
of  87; — the  numbers  being  74*  td 
161. 
Great  stress  had  been  laid  in  both 


*  On  questions  of  such  importance  as  this,  it  is  prqper  that  lists  of  the  minority 
should  be  preserved*    They  are  accordingly  here  inserted; 


House 

Dukes  of 

Earls 

Norfolk, 

Essek, 

Somerset, 

Shaftesbury^ 

•  Bedford, 

Albemarle, 

Argyle. 

Jersey, 

Marqui^ses  of 

Oxford  &  Mor- 

^Buclitingliam^ 
Stafford, 

timer, 

Cowper, 
Stanhope, 

Headfort. 

Earls 

Lauderdale,     ' 

?SS. 

WentworthFitaji 

William^ 

OF  Lords. 
>  Earls 

-    I^pencer^ 
Glandore, 
Fortescue, 
Conynghajn, 
PonoUghmorei 
Rosslyn. 

Viscounts 
Hereford, 
Duncad; 

Bishop  of 
Kofwidu 


Lords 

Say  ^d  Sele; 

St  John, 

GreydeRuthyn; 

Spencer,  Wotm^ 
Iei^ton,(mar^ 
quis  of  Bland- 
ford), 

Clifton  (earl  of 
Damley), 

King*  "  , 

PonsonbyCeariot 

Besborough)^ 
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Hoims  up<m  dir  canceMion  irhidi 
the  Catimcft  were  wiiUng  to  make, 
;  the  appdiiitinent  of  ilieir 
xThe  Duke  of  NorfbUc 


even  explained  die  arrangement  up- 
on which  they  had  agreed;  **  they 
weredispoied,''  hesai^^^to  lay  before 
his  Majes^a  list  oi*  three  perfont|t  of 


Hbaand, 

118  wKe, 

Hyu^geii^fordCeaii 
dfMbir«)» 


of 


Qfaybrookc^ 
.     Qren?illey 
tapper  Os8ory 

(Jwlof), 
MeAdipCviscotmt 

Ctifto)), 
Dundaa^ 
€it#dor, 

Ab6rcroniby,HonJ 
Ahhorpe,  viscount 
Anstnither,  tk  S. 
Bageod^W. 
Btrhim,XF. 
Bligh,T. 
fifadshaw,  A.  C. 
Biand^T. 
Jtfowne^  A* 
'Srbwn.J>. 

!r,C.H. 

$topbeU,l(MrdJ. 
Cavaidi8hJ(mlO.H 
Cavendish,  W. 
Cavendish,  G.  H. 
Cocks,  E.  C. 
fcombe,  a  C. 
Creevey,  T. 

Duodas,C.L. 
PuQida6,R.L. 
Hbiinfftonyvifloount 

aiio^w? 

Ktzgera]d,W. 
Fitzgerald,  lord  H. 
Fitzpatrick^R. 
Fbl^,  T. 
Folkaatoiiei  visa 


Lords 

Carrington, 
Batler   (earl 
Ormond), 
Hutchinson, 
Erskine, 
Crewe, 

Ponsonby  of  I 
mokilly. 

Proxia* 
Dukes  of 
Grafton, 
St/- 


Duke  of 
Devonshire. 

Marquis  of 
Bute. 

Earls 
Clanricar4^ 
Thanet, 
Carlisle, 
Tankervilley 
Guildford, 
Hardwidce, 
Charlemont, 
Orford, 
St  Vincent, 

House  of  Commoks. 


Ehrl 
Grey. 

Visccmnt 

Anson* 
Lords 

Suwell, 

Lucan, 

Foley, 

Southampton, 

Bulkeley, 

Fife, 

YarbmtHigh^ 

Gkstonbury, 

Breadalbancw 


Freemantle,  W.  H. 
French,  A. 
Gower,  earl 
Grattan,  H. 
Greanhill,  R. 
Greenhoivh,  G.B. 
Orenfell,?.  . 
Grenville,  T. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Hibbert,a   , 
Hippesley,  sir  J.  C. 
Homer,  F. 
Howard,  cobnd 
Howard,  W. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Hume,W.H. 
Hinvt,R. 
Hutchinson,  C.  H. 
Laing,  M. 
Lambe,  W. 
Lambton,  R.  J. 
Latouche,  J. 
Latouche,  D. 
Latouche,  R. 
Laurence,  F. 
licach,  J. 
Lloyd,  sir  £.  P. 
Lyttleton,  W.  H* 
Macdonald,  J. 
Maddocks,  W.  A^ 
Mahon,  S. 
Mahon,  viscqMnt 
Martin,  H. 


Martin,  R 

Mathew,  M. 

Maule,W.R. 

Mead^,  ook>nd 

Mills,  W. 

Milner,  sir  W^    . 

Miltcw,  viscount 

Montgomery,  colo- 
nel 

Moore,  P. 

Morpeth,  viscount 

Mosely,  sir  O. 

Mostyn,  sir  T. 

NeviUe,  R. 

Newport,  sir  J. 

North,  D.   . 

Nueent,  sir  G. 

O'Brien*  sir  E. 

OdeIl,W. 

Ord,W. 

Ossulston,  lord 

Pamell,  H. 

Pelham,  C.  A. 

Pelham,G. 

Petty,  lord  H. 

Phihppsy  R.  M. 

Piggott^  sir  A. 

Ponsonby,  right  ho- 
nourable G. 

Ponsonby,  hon.  F. 

Power,  K. 

Prittie,  F. 

Pyni,F. 


Quin,  W.  H. 
Romilly,  sir  S. 
Russell,  lord  W. 
fit  Aiibyn,  sir  J.' 
Satusbaiy,  sir  R, 
Savage,  F. 
Scudtoiore^  Ri  P* 
Sharp,  R. 
Shendan,  R.  R 
Shipley,  cdond 
Snuth,  G. 
Smitb,  J. 
Smith,  W. 
Somenrille,  sir  BC 
Stanley,  loid 
Stanle^r,  colonel 
Talbot,  colonel 
Tiemey,  G, 
Walpole,  general 
Ward,  J.  W. 
Warrender,  sir  G. 
Western,  C.  C. 
Whitbread,  S, 
Wharton,  J. 
WiMer,cdonel 
Windham,  W. 
Winnington,  sir  T. 

E. 
Wynn,  sir  W.  W. 
Wynn,C.W.W. 

Tellers. 
Temple,  earl 
Fier^erald,  M. 
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whom  he  was  to  reject  two ;  but,  if 
he  thought  proper  to  reject  the  whole 
three,  then  another  list  would  be  sub  • 
mitted  to  his  consideration,  and  so 
on,  until  he  should  signify  his  appro- 
bation of  an  individual  oy  allowing 
his  name  to  remain.''  Yet,  to  the 
utter  astonishment  of  their  parlia- 
mentary firiends,  the  Bishops  of  that 
persuasion  held  a  meeting  some  lit- 
tle time  afterwards  at  Dublin,  and 
passed  a  resolution,  declaring  it  as 
their  *'  decided  opinion,  that  it  is  in- 
cfxpedient  to  introduce  any  altera* 
tion  in  the  canonical  mo^le  hitherto 
observed  in  the  nomination  of  Irish 
Roman  Cadiolic  Bishops;  which 
mode  long  experience  has  proved  to 
be  unexceptionable,  wise,  and  salu- 


Such  a  declaration  ou^t  to  pre- 
clude all  farther  debates  in  parlia- 
ment upon  a  subject  which  can  be 
made  dangerous  by  nothing  except 
by  such  discussions.  ^  There  b,  l^ow- 
ever,  so  much  inconsistency  and  self- 
contradiction  in  the  arguments  of  its 
advocates,  as  seems  to  imply  an  ob- 
stinacy of  error  too  inveterate  to  be 
eradicated.  Who  is  there,  who,  up- 
on residing  Mr  Grattan's  speech, 
would  not  suppose  that  all  the  evils 
of  Ireland  were  the  consequences  of 
these  penal  acts,  if  he  did  not  know 
from  the  incontestable  evidence  -of 
history,  that  Ireland  was  in  the  same 
savage  state  before  any  one  of  those 
acts  existed  ?  He  exclaims  against 
the  injustice,  and  cruelty,  and  dan- 
cer of  excluding  four  mulions  of  our 
ralow-subjects  from — what?  from 
seats  in  parliament,  and  about  forty 
of  the  highest  offices  hi  state !  He 
'tells  us,  that  the  battles  in  Egypt 
would  never  have  been  fought,  nor 
the  victory  of  Maida  won,  if  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  had  not  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  their  Protestant  bre^ 


thren ;  and  yet  theie  very  CafeIioiic£r 
are  represented  in  this  very  speech 
as  men  of  whose  services  we  are  de« 
prived,  and  upon  whom  we  cannot 
count  in  the  nour  of  invasion,  be« 
cause  they  are  excluded  from  seats 
in  parliament  and  the  foi^  officeif! 
They  swear,  he  tells  us,  to  support 
the  Frotestant  Church  &-4t  is  a  pity 
Uiat  the  opinions  of  the  Doctors  at 
Louvain  and  Valladolid  were  not 
taken  upon  such  an  oath  as  Aisl 
The  East  India  Company  may  send 
their  annual  offerings  to  a  Hindoo 
idol,  and  yet  continuegood  Church 
of  England  men  in  l^gland;  but 
that  a  Catholic  should  sw^ur  to  sup- 
port  heresy,  remaining  and  meaninf^ 
to  remain  a  Catholic, — this  would  be 
to  establish  a  new  species  of  hy- 
postasis, and  is  not  to  be  credited, 
without  admitting  an  intellectual 
transubstantiation,  as  wonderful,  as 
absurd,  mid  as  impossible,  as  the 
grand  mystery  of  Catholicism  its^f 
The  petitioners  were  indiscreet  m 
using  the  expression,  that  they  wish- 
ed to  be  ^^  altogether  committed  widi 
their  country."  For  were  the  in- 
temperate part  of  their  supporters  to 
be  believeo,  it  would  seem  as  if  this 
phrase  were  to  be  interpreted  in  its 
literal  meaning,  that  their  interest 
waa  distinct  at  present,  and  that  ther 
had  as  yet  their  part  to  chuse.  Sud^ 
implications,  however,  aretotaify  im" 
founded.  The  chief  leaders  of  the 
rebellion  were  not  Catliolics,  nor  was 
religion  in  any  degree  the  cause  of 
the  rebellion^  though,  when  the  re« 
bellion  broke  out,  it  heightened  its 
horrors.  It  was  notorious,  that  the 
most  efficient  strength  of  the  United 
Irishmen  ky  among  the  Protestant 
dissenters  in  the  North;  and  BelfsBSt 
was  the  place  which  gave  the  most 
manifest  symptoms  of  disaffection  at 
the  commencement  of  that  crisis. 
12    - 
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Mr  Martin  of  Gaihray  referred  to  the  It  is  said^  nayn  Mr  Graltan,  that 

insurrection  afler  the  Union,  as  if  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  irom 

the  refusal  of  this  emancipation  had  the  tenantry,  and  to  this  he  replies^ 

occasioned  it.     Peace  be  to  the  spi-  that  they  are  in  a  situation  of  pover- 

rit  of  Robert  Emmett !  this  folly  is  ty  froin  which  it  is  utterly  impossible 

not  to  be  accounted  .among  his  er-  they  can  emerge,  and,  theretbre,  they 

rors.   Had  he  brooded  over  no  other  cannot  be  formidable  to  the  landed 

wrongs  and  grievances  than  exclu-  proprietors."    But  this  is  precisely 

mn  from  seats  in  parliament  and  what  makes  them  formidable ;  it  is 

the  forty  offices,  the  hearts  which  are  because  they  cannot  possibly  emerge 

now  aching  for  his  loss,  might  at  from  their  abject  poverty  that  they 

this  day  have  been  rejoicing  in  him,  are  formidable  ;  it  is  because  they  are 

—and  that  genius  and  those  virtues  stript  and  fleeced,  and  shorn  to  the 

which,  by  a  sentence  not  the  less  to  skin  by  proctors  and  tythe-farmers, 

be  deplored  for  its  necessity,  were  and  cut  to  the  quick  by  the  whole 

cut  off  in  the  beauty  of  their  spring  race  of  harpies  who  intervene  between 

blossom,  would  now  have  been  pro-  the  land-holders*  and  the  lord ;  it  is 

ducing  fruit  for  his  country  and  for  because  they  are  in  this  state  of  hope- 

the  world  J  less  poverty  and  grinding  oppression, 

♦-The  following  statement,  from  a  writer  who  signs  himself  Vindex,  (who  has 
been  before  quoted  to  show  the  abuses  practised  in  collecting  tythes,)  is  well  worthy 
of  consideration.  "  I  take  the  population  of  Ireland  at  &ve  millions;  and,  as  in  this 
inquiry  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  sects  or  factions/  I  consider  that  population  as 
composed  of  two  descriptions  of  persons,  the  oppressors,  and  those  that  are  oppress- 
ed. In  the  former  are  included  all  the  land  proprietors,  both  absentees  and  resi- 
dents, and  all  the  various  denominations  and  classes  of  popular  scourges,  the  middle- 
men;  in  the  latter  the  whole  mass  of  the  labouring  poor ;  and  I  have  reason  to  as- 
sume the  number,  of  the  former  at  one  million,  and  that  of  the  latter  at  four.  Now, 
however  accident,  or  good  fortune,  or  unusual  means  from  rare  success,  may  enable 
spms,  out  of  this  vast  number,  occasionally  to  vary  their  regular  course  of  diet,  the 
Sreat  staple  of  their  support  consists  of  potatoes.  The  average  consumption  of  po- 
tatoes in  a  family  of  six  persons,  amounts  to  twenty  stones  in  six  days,  or  twelve 
hundred  and  twenty  stones  in  the  year.  The  average  produce  of  an  acre  of  land,  in 
culture  for  potatoes,  is  eighty-two  barrels  of  twenty  stones  each.  From  these  aver^  - 
ages  of  produce  and  consumption,  we  shall  find  the  consumption  of  the  whole  four 
imllions  of  people,  to  be  forty  millions  and  six  hundred  thousand  barrels,  and  the 
quantity  of  land  necessary  to  raise  that  produce,  to  be  about  five  hundred  thousand 
acres.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  objected,  that  some  portion  of  this  description  of  per- 
sons consume  other  kinds  of  food,  and,  consequently,  less  of  that  which  is  assumed 
as  the  great  staple  of  their  ^support.  But,  though  that  fact  be  admitted,  it  can  have 
no  material  effect  upon  the  result  just  stated,  nor  upon  that  which  is  to  follow.  The 
averse  rait  paid  for  potatoe  land,  by  the  labouring  poor,  is  much  understated  at 
six  guineas  per  acre  per  annum,  and  the  average  rent  of  their  cabins  far  exceeds  two 
guineas  per  annum,  whilst  the  average  charge  for  tythes  is  at  least  fitteen  shillings 
per  acre.  The  result  of  these  averages,  wmch  I  challenge  any  man  in  Ireland  to^ 
question,  is  that  four  millions  of  the  Irish  nation  raise  a  subsistence,  such  as  it  is, 
and  God  knows  how  miserable  their  fare  is,  for  themselves  from  five  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  for  which,  and  tythes,  and  the  wretched  hovels,  they  in  general 
Iftve  to  dwdl  in,  they  pay,  by  their  labour  alone,  to  their  oppressors  of  «U  denomi- 

Y9h.  U  PART  X,  I 
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joined  to  the  peculiar  circuzistiiaces 
of  irritation  arising  from  the  hfetofy  of 
Ireland,  that  that  country  is  always  in 
dftnger  of  such  insurrections  as  th6se 
of  tne  Jacquerie  in  France,  of  Wat 
Tyler  in  England,  and  the  peasants 
in  Genhany  ;-^insurrection8,  not  for 
imaginary  rights,  and  privileges  which 
can  only  attach  to  a  few  opulent  indivi- 
duals— notforseats  in  parliament, and 
the  40  offices,^3ut  for  emancipation 
in  a  more  genuine  and  alarming  sense 
/of  the  word,  for  revenge  and  for  ra- 
pine. Never  was  there  a  Ijtnd  in  a 
state  so  disgraceful  to  its  rulers,  and 
its  wealthy  inhabitants.  Never  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  nor  in  any  pe- 
riod of  history,  have  four  millions  of 
men  existed  in  circumstances  so  fear- 
ful and  so  humiliating  to  human  nar 
ture. — Having  for  seven  centuries 
been  subject  to  England,  being  now 
united  to  it,  and  lying  almost  within 
sight  of  it-— of  a  country  where  the 
arts  and  comforts  of  civilization  are 
carried  to  a  higjier  pitch  than  they 
ever  attained  elsewhere,  the  great 
mass  of  the  Irish  people  are  at  this 
moment,  in  their  bodily  condition, 
worse  than  Slaves,  and,  in  their  mo- 
ral condition,  worse  than  savages. 
Pestilence,  perpetual  warfare,  bloody 
superstitions,  and  the  difficulty  of  pro- 


cwhig  ft)od,  keep  dowi;i  tifae  ntimbef 
of  men  in  other  countries  vt^erever 
they  thus  approach  to  the  state  of  wild 
beasts.  Goverririifeht,  aiid  their  geo- 
graphical situdtiofa,  preserve  the  Irish 
from  three  of  these  evils,  and  eigeasat 
the  fourth  they  are  secured  by  nie  use 
of  aroot,of  all  others  the  most  produc- 
tive, and  the  most  easily  cultivated; 
and,  in  this  state  of  degradation,  they 
are  Enabled  to  increase  and  multiplj, 
so  as  to  be  truly  styled  the  great  and 
growing  majority.  Meantime  their 
whole  education  is  confined  to  the 
mere  forms  and  vulgarest  fables  of 
their  false  feith,  the  very  dregs  and 
faeces  of  the  most  corrupt  CaAolic- 
ism.  They  have  no  other  intercourse 
with  those  who  should,  by  their  pre- 
sence, and  influence,  and  labours  of 
love,  be  gradually  improving  and 
humanizing  them,  than  what  is  just 
sufficient  to  Excite  in  them  all  ran- 
corous and  mutinous  feelings;  and 
the  knowledge  which  they  posses 
serves  only  to  supply  the  uieans^d 
increase  the  power,  of  mischief.  "Hier 
are  gifted  with  a  quickness  of  feel- 
ing, and  with  all  the  elements  of  ^ 
nius,  perhaps  in  a  degree  above  all 
other  people;  and  yet  these  very 
endowments,  which,  if  well  culti- 
vated, might  produce  such  vamtfi 


nations,  the  enormous  sum  of  five  miUion  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pouww» 
Irish  currency,  annually  1  !  !  Let  the  land  proprietors  and  middfemen,  who,  inp^ 
secuthag  their  selfish  objects,  represent  themselves  as  the  peo|^e  of  Ireland,  reittw 
upon  this  statement,  and  invalidate  any  item  of  it  if  they  can; — let  them  ?^»  " 
they  dare,  or  show,  if  they  are  able,  that  the  clei^,  who  are  by  law  ^'^^f^^ 
one-tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  in  demanding  little  more  than  one-tenth  ot  tnc 
rent  exaeted  for  that  land,  are  to  be  consi^red  as  the  oppreaaors  of  the  P^^P^*^ 
let  them  ask  themselves  this  tremendous  question,  whether  a  pofmlation  s<>  ^'PPJ^ 
ed  can  bfs  wedded  to  their  priyations,  or  dread  a  change;  and  i^  after  thisppo^ 
they  shall  persevere  in  bringing  a  case  befbre  parliament,  let  thein  take  care  topre^ 
sent  themselves  in  a  character  free  of  suspicion,  and  widi  sudi  a  representation 
the  real  grievances  of  their  country,  as  may  lead  to  a  radical  and  coinplcte  ^^^^ 
gation  of  its  actual  situation,  and  terminate  in  such  measures  as  the  wisdom  of  P*^ 
liament  may  recommend  for  the  comfort,  tranquillity,  and  happiness  of  the  ^"^ 
nation/*  * 
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Uesj^AgSy  Mnre  cndjr,  in  their  pmen4 
ti^B^f&le  condition^  to  raider  them 
mora  sensible  of  wrong,  moce  tena« 
ciifug  of  retentmenty  $tad  more  eager 
for  revenge. 

For  these  oeeple  Catholic  emaa* 
cipation  can  ao  noMng ;— a  Cfltiio* 
lie  establishment  mi^t  do  much ;  but, 
ttien^  it  would  remore  much  mise- 
nr,  it  wo^  perpetuifte  se  much  evil^ 
that  it  is  no  more  to  be  thouglit 
of  dian  Harrington's  extraordinary 
proposal  of  seHing  Ireland  to  the  Jews. 
This,  however,  k  the  ultimate  object 
of  those  petitioners  who  have  any 
object  at  afl,  and  this  would  readily 
be  conceded  by  the  mt^'ority  of  their 
advocates ;  a  nmnber,  happily  so  hi- 
considerable,  that  there  is  no  rea* 
son  to  be  alarmed  at  their  disposition. 
No  o]^nion  has  been  more  loudly  and 
inscdently  maintained  by  men  who 
^iguise  their  irreligion,  under  the 
name  of  liberality,  £an  that  nations 
are  to  be  sufered  to  enjoy  their  su- 
perstitions however  monstrous ;  that 
xio  attempt  should  be  made  to  shake 
tlleir  &ith  and  supplant  it  by  a  bet- 
ter; and  that  the  established  reli- 
gion of  eveiT  country  should  be  thai 
ofthenii^<mty  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
ground  of  thei9e  political  dogmas  is  a 
heartlessandhopelessPyrrhonism,  and 
thatdesperMe  moral  atheism,  which, 
lesolving  all  things  into  expediency, 
coQsiders  truth  and  fUs^ood  as  e- 
quidly  intHfierent  in  themselves.  £- 
ven  upon  their  own  greimds  these 
leasoners  might  foi^  confuted.  For, 
were  it  admitted  that  truth  is  not  to 
t?e  attained,  and  that  there  is  no  rest- 
u^g  place  for  the  heart  and  hopes  of 
inan,~-that  which  is  false  may  still 
be  proved  to  be  so; — the  specific 
c^  which  originate  in  such  false- 
hood can  be  demonstrated  from 
histonr  and  experience,  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  prevent  those  conse- 


miences.  Wherever  die  Roman  Ca* 
niolic  superstition  pnedominalss,  it 
offers  only  ^ese  atteniatlves  :^— Un* 
belief,  with  scarce  a  deecnt  covering 
of  hypocri^,  and  all  the  dbaraimii' 
ti(ms  of  vice,  as  exhibited  in  Italy 
and  Fnmoe,  among  the  higher  oanka ; 
or  base^  abject,  degriidia^  detrac- 
tive bigotry  in  all,  as  in  fi^^iin,  Por- 
tugid,  and  the  Austrian  States.  These 
are  iAte  effisots  vMA  always  have 
been,  and  ahrars  must  be,  produ- 
ced by  a  Ca^idic  estabfishment. 
Whatever  good,  therefore,  miuht  im« 
mediately  beobtained  by  the  complete 
restoration  of  Popery,  would  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  subse- 
quent eviL 

'  This  complete  restoration  and  re« 
establishment  is  what  the  Catholics 
look  on  to,  and  without  it  they  ne- 
ver will  be  satisfied  by  any  concilia- 
tions, as  long  as  the  sli^test  hope 
of  obtaining  it  remains.  They  tefl 
us  in  their  petition,  what  we  ma^  well 
be  a^fflned  to  hear,  that  their  re« 
ligion  has  been  deemed,  in  a  consi- 
derable degree,  to  merit  pid>lic  en- 
couragement. The  fi)l]y  which  has 
been  conunitted  in  granting  to  them, 
as  Catholics,  any  thing  more  than 
toleration,  justifies  them  in  this  strange 
assertion,  and  would  encourage  them 
to  demand  fhrther  concessions,  till 
nothing  fiuther  should  be  left  to  con^ 
cede.  Happity  we  have  stopi  in 
time;  for,  notwithstanding  the  tri* 
uraphant  language  of  the  emancipa* 
tors  in  parliam<ent,  that  preliminary 
measure  never  can  be  carried  with- 
out raish^  an  opposkion  whicli  no 
prudent  ministry  will  venture  to 
provioke.  We  are  too  apt  to  judge 
of  the  stream  by  the  straws  which 
float  upon  the  surface,  forgetful  that 
the  main  body  of  the  waters  flows  in 
an  under  current.  A  few  newspa- 
pers and  journalists  might  be  bougnt, 
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a  few  pulpits  might  be  manned  for 
the  occasion— pamphleteers  might  be 
set  on,  and  literary  partizans  would 
volunteer  their  services;  but  if  there 
were  serious  cause  to  apprehend  that 
the  King  could  be  persuaded  to  yield 
his  reluctant  consent  to  this  repeal  of 
the  Test  Act,  or  that  his.successor  in- 
dined  to  such  a  measure,  the  church 
would  rouse  up  its  sleeping  strength, 
it  would  be  joined  on  that  occasion 
by  the  orthodox  dissenters,  and  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  would  unite  in 
one  cry  of  petition,  too  loud  and  ge- 
neral to  be  resisted.  On  this  ques^ 
tion  Mr  Wilberforce  represents  a 
body  of  people  twenty-fold  more  nu- 
merous than  the  freeholders  of  the 
great  county  which  has  elected  him. 
The  question,  in  fact,  resolves  it-i 
•elf  to  this, — are  the  Catholics  right 
in  those  great  and  essential  points 
of  doctrine  and  discipline  wherein 
they  differ  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land—or are  they  wrong  ?  If  right, 
it  behoves  us  to  put  an  end  to  what, 
in  that  case,  must  be  considered  our 
mortal  heresy,  and  to  atone  for  it  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes; — if  wrong,  we 
are  bound  by  our  own  principles  to 
tolerate  them,  indeed,  to  the  nill  ex- 
tent of  toleration,  but  in  no  way  td 
afford  the  slightest  encouragement  or 
assistance  to  a  system  so  erroneous 
and  so  pemicious,-r-a  system  which, 
wherever  it  has  not  proved  deadly 
to  intellect,  has  been  deleterious  to 
morals,  and  has,  in  most  cases,  e- 
qually  degraded  both.  No  conside- 
rations of  temporary  interest  can 
ever  justify  us  in  compromising  the 
cause  of  truth.  Wherever  the  points 
f»f  religious  difference  CQuld  ccumeinto 


action,  the  exclusive  tests  nnuft  be 
perpetuated — in  all  other  cases  they 
ought  to  be  removed.  Veiy  few  suci 
cases  remain  at  present.  One,  how- 
ever, was  brought  before 
parliament,  a  few  days  af*  May  SO. 
ter  the  great  debate  by  Sir 
John  Newport,  who  proposed  a  re- 
solution, declaring  Catholics  eligible 
to  the  high  offices  of  the  bank  of  Ire- 
land. It  was  again  brought 
forward  by  Lord  Henry  June  2* 
Petty,  and  again  negatived, 
Mr  Foster  and  Mr  Perceval  urging 
the  singular  objection,  that  the  Ca- 
tholics themselves  had  not  aiked  for 
it.  Lord  Hawkesbury  op- 
posed it  in  the  upper  house,  Jwat  16* 
upon  the  ground,  that  his 
determination  was  to  make  his  stand 
at  the  act  of  union,,  to  maintain  the- 
laws  as  they  stood  at  that  period ;  to 
abide  by  the  concessions  that  had 
been  made  up  to  that  period,  but 
not  to  accede  to  any  other  that  had 
since  been  called  for.  This  was  a  man* 
Uer  answer,  but  it  hadrbeen  wiser  to 
have  granted  what  was  asked— better 
still  to  have  granted  it  unasked.  It 
is  unjust  to  the  Catholics  to  exclude 
them  from  situations  of  profit;— ^it 
would  be  unjust  to  ourselves  to  ad- 
mit them  to  situations  of  political 
power.  This  is  the  distin/Qtion.  Our 
constitution  consists  of  church  and 
state;  is  it  not,  therefore,  a  self- 
evident  absurdity  to  give  those  per- 
sons power  in  the  state,  wfio  are  hos- 
tile to  tlie  church  ?---Happily  the  Ca- 
tholics have  relieved  their  parlia- 
mentary friends  from  all  further  obli- 
gation, by  disavowing  theterpswi^^h 
were  proposed  for  them, 
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t^ehates  upon  the  Conduct  ofMarmus  WeUesleuioiioards  the  Nabobs  of  Oude 
and  Arcot.  Grant  to  the  Family  of  Lord  Lake.  J\ffairi  of  the  East  In* 
dia  Company.  BiU  to  restrict  tne  Distilleries  to  the  Use  of  Sugar ^Jbr 
the  Relief  of  the  West  India  Merchants.  Reports  of  the  Committee  ap^ 
pointed  to  consider  of  that  Subject. 


xuB  conduct  of  Marquis  Wellesley 
in  India,  which  had  been  arraigned 
during  the  two  preceding  administra- 
tions, was  finally  discussed  in  the 
present  sessions.  The  accusations 
against  him  had  originally  been 
brought  forward  by  Mr  Paull,  a  man 
whose  singular  career  will  be  here- 
after recorded  iii  history,  litUe  to 
his  own  honour,  but  still  less  to  that 
of  others.  The  personal  dislike  which 
was  felt  towards  him,  and  hist  want  of 
rank,  influence,  and  connections,  oc- 
casionqd  his  talents  to  be  estimated 
lower  than  they  deserved;  and  as 
the  situation  in  which  the  Marquis 
stood  induced  both  parties  to  favour 
him,  one  by  directly  justifjring  his 
measures,  the  other  by  impeding  his 
accuser,  nothing  farther  nad  been 
done  than  to  publish  a  mass  of  papers, 
so  voluminous  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  any  member  of  parliament 
could  have  time  to  peruse  them.  Mr 
FaaH  being  no  longer  in  the  house, 
part  of  the  business  devolved  upon 
Lord  Folkestone,  he  being  the  per- 
son who  had  given  him  the  most 

effectual  and  sincere  sup- 
Feb,  9.  port.     In  the  verv  outset  of 

the  discussion  he  loiuid  him- 


self in  the  singular  predicament  of 
having  those  only  to  approve  of  hia 
plan  of  proceeding,  who  were  against 
him  on  the  merits  of  the  question ; 
while  they  who  were  with  hun  on  the 
merits  objected  to  the  plan.     Hie 
case  which  he  stated  was 
this :— In  1798,  the  East  March  9. 
India  Company  deposed 
the  Nabob  of  Oude,  who  was  an 
usurper,  and  placed  the  lawful  heir 
upon  the  musnud.  A  treaty  was  then 
concluded  between  them,  stipulating 
that  the  defence  of  the  province,  a* 
gainst  all  enemies,  internal  or  exter<» 
nal,  should  rest  with  the  company^ 
for  which  the  Nabob  should  pav,  by 
monthly  instalments,  an  annual  sub- 
sidy of  seventy-six  lacks  of  rupees^ 
(  912,000/. )    That,  for  this  purpose, 
the  Company  should  cohstandy  main-* 
tain  in  Oude  a  force  of  from  ten  to 
thirteen  thousand  men,  and,  if  more 
were  at  any  time  requured,  the  Na« 
bob  should  defray  the  expence  of 
the  difference.  That  if,  at  any  time, 
the  monthly  instalments  were  in  ar« 
rears,  the  Company  should  require 
Security  for  its  future  regular  pay- 
nient    All  political  power,  and  even 
fdQ  conunumcatioa  wiUi  other  states. 
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was  taken  from  the  Nabob,  but  full 
authority  over  the  internal  afiairs  of 
the  country,  over  his  household  af- 
fairs, hereditary  dominions,  troops, 
and  subjects,  was  left  to  him  by  the 
express  words  of  the  treaty ;  and  it 
was  stipulated,  that  a  reform  in  the 
,  civil  Mid  military' arrangements  of  the 
country  should  be  set  about,  con- 
cerning which  he  was  to  advise  with 
the  Bengal  government.  Four  months 
after  this  treaty  was  signed.  Lord 
Wellesley  arrived  in  India,  and  im- 
mediately formed  a  plan  in  direct 
opposition  to  it,  for  the  total  reduc- 
tion of  the  Nabob*s  troops.  It  was, 
however,  above  a  twelvemonth  be- 
fore he  had  any  leisure  to  cany  it 
into  eftect;  and,  during  that  time, 
tihe  Nabob  ^thfully  performed  his 
part  of  the  contract,  paying  the  sub- 
sidy punctually,  and  reducing  his 
troops,  which  it  was  his  wish  and  his 
interest  to  do,  because  lus  predeces- 
sors had  won  them  by  unbounded 
largesses.  This  he  effected  by  for- 
bidding aiw  vacancies  to  be  filled, 
except  in  those  battalions  on  which 
he  could  depend.  "No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  Lord  Wqllesley  destroyed 
the  power  of  Tippoo,  than  he  began 
.to  execute  his  projects  upon  Oude. 
He  ordered  additional  troops  to  march 
into  the  country,  to  guard  against 
the  threatened  mvasion  of  Zemaur 
Shah.  This  was  a  mere  pretext, — 
tliey  were  continued  there  after  the 
death  of  the  Shah  and  the  dismem- 
berment of  his  dominions.  LordWel- 
lesley's  pleawiis,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble ta  defend  the  country,  as  he  was 
bound  to  do,  without  maintaining  at 
all  tijQEies  in  it  a  force  sufEc^nt  to  re- 
i^st  retoo1«-and  contingent  danger ; 
but  his  real  object  was  to  overburthen 
the  treasury  of  the  Nabob,  so  as  to 
make  him  disband  his  own  troops, 
and  to  extort  from  him  a  cession  of 


territory,  while,  at  the  same  tune, 
the  Company's  finances  might  be 
conveniently  relieved.  Statesmen  and 
Governors  acquire  a  cheap  reputa- 
tion by  succeeding  in  their  measures, 
when  their  power  is  such  as  to  ren- 
der success  certain,  and  th^  have 
no  scruples  concerning  the  means 
which  they  employ.  The  Nabob  was 
compeUed  to  disband  his  own  troops, 
-—those  of  the  Bengal  gayerBment 
were  in  possession  of  his  countrvy  and 
he  was  cen^li^ty  at  Lord  WeHes- 
ley'sEoerc^.  Noretrenchments which 
be  could  make  were  sufficient ;  the 
country  was  exhausted,  and  he  him- 
i^elf,  harassed  by  renewed  and  in* 
creasing  applications,  esqpressed  ap- 
prehensions that  the  subsidy  cpmd 
not  be  regularly  paid,  protesting,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  would  use  firs 
best  endeavours  to  fulfill  the  agree- 
ment, and  offering  to  1^  open  the 
state  of  his  affairs  to  the  En^ish  Re- 
sident Colonel  Scott,  and  to  consult 
with  him  how  to  provide  the  necessary 
fimds.  Overlooking  this  offer,  Lorn 
Wellesley  insisted  upon  a  cession  of 
territory,  the  annual  revenue  of  which 
should  equal  the  full  amount  of  the 
subsidy.  IJTiis  was  not  all ;  over  and 
over  again  he  required  the  transfer  to 
the  Company  of  the  exclusive  ma- 
nagement of  the  civil  and  militaiy 
fovernment  of  the  country.  In  this, 
owever,  he  was  disappointed.  A 
very  protracted  negociation  ensued, 
in  which,  on  the  one  side,  all  the 
arts  of  chicanery  were  displayed,  ac- 
companied with  threats  the  most  un- 
disguised, and  language  of  reproach 
and  revihng,  the  most  contentious 
and  unmerited ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  was  manifested  but 
patient  forbearing  and  earnest  sop- 
phcations.  A  demand  of  38  lacks  of 
rupees  was  required  to  be  paid  in- 
stantaneously..    This  sum  had  in- 
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cxeaMl  from  17  in  ^ght  okwAs,* 
and  it  ocu^  be  doubted  whether  anjr 
part  of  it  was  due,  for  it  a{mefurea 
from  the  accoimts  b^re 
March  15.  the  house^  that,  in  for- 
mer yearsAe  expenditure 
of  0«de  was  less  than  Uie payments; 
in  three  preceding  years  the  expen- 
ces  had  been  60,  90»  and  SO  lacks, 
while  the  payments  were  67,  98,  and 
^     Thus  {u-essed,  the  Nabob  of- 
fiered  a  cession  of  territory  to  the 
amount  of  one  crore  20  lacks,  for 
the  payment  of  the  additional  troops. 
The  resident  at  Lucknow  wished  to 
oonclude  a  treaty  t^f^on  &ese  terms^ 
but  even  this  was  not  thmig^  suffi« 
cient  by  Lord  Wellesley.    The  Na- 
bob now  wished,  in  despair,  ta  r^- 
iis^  his  dominions  to  his  son ;  and 
acBressed,  in  iJtm  most  reqiectful 
manner,  a  petition  of  right  tmon  Uiis 
subject  to  the  Governor -Geiieral, 
and  this  also  was  rejected  in  a  most 
hanh  and  cruel  manner.    Even  yet 
his  Lordship  mi^  not  perhaps  have 
been  ^e  to  succeed  in  his  pro- 
ject, had  he  not  appointed  his  bro- 
ther, Mr  Henrv  Wellesley,  to  be 
Resent;  whidb  appointment  was 
illegal,  bdng  made  without  the  ad- 
vice or  consent  of  the  council.  There 
was  something  mysterious  in  the  cor- 
respondence corned  on  between  the 
two  brothers;  the  letters  were  marked 
privatCf    and  there  were  indqsures 
which  were  never  seen.     At  length 
^  unhfl^ppy'  Nabob  was  compelled 
to  yield  a  portion  of  territory,  of  the 
Bfiegedannual  income  of  one  cjroreand 
36  lacks  of  rupees,  (1,620,000/.)  in 
perpetual  sovereignty,  and  to  deprive 
himself  of  all  efficient  government 
oyer  the  remainder.    Was  there  jany 
wonder  in  seeing  the  Nabob  in  tears. 


as  the  4ed^ratio  Qf  the 
East  India  Directors  ex-  March  IS. 
pressed  ?f  Ws«  there  any 
surprise  in  finding  that  be  ha4  laid 
down  the  turban  of  a  MahQmedan 
prince,  and  retired  from  the  palace 
oi  his  fathers  to  the  hovel  of  a  pea* 
sant,  weighed  down,  as  he  was,  by 
o{)pression  and  injustice  ?  The  de- 
tail oi  these  charges  was  not  made 
known  to  the  council  of  Calcutta  till 
sixty  days  after  they  took  place — the 
treatv  was  not  communicated  to  them 
till  SIX  months  afterwards  ;j:  and  it 
was  sent  home  to  the' Di- 
rectors, without  ai^  ex-  March  9* 
planation  o£  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  obtained,  or  of  the 
circumstances  which  preceded  it. 
Tliey,  consequently,  at  that  time 
approved  a  treaty  so  advantageou^  to 
themselves;  but  when  they  knew 
how  it  had  been  detained,  ttibey  stood 
forward  manfuUy  and  honourablv  to 
express  their  reprobation  and  cd>hor« 
rence  c^it.  They  printed  a  ilispatch, 
in  which,  while  they  acknowledged 
their  high  consideration  for  the  ta- 
l&its  of  Marquis  Wellesley,  they  con* 
demnedthe  general  tenor 
of  his  administration,  at  Feb.  22* 
contrary  to  the  existing 
laws,^  an  open .  defiance  of  the  au-' 
thority  of  the  Directors,  and  an  at- 
tempt, on  his  part,  to  convert  die 
government  of  Ind^  into  a  simple 
despotism. 

This  dispatch  had  been  ^gned  by 
twenty-»three  Directors  out  of  twenty- 
four,  a  majority  aknost  unparalleiea.' 
Sir  John  Anstruther,  however,  replied 
summarily  to  the  decided  condemna- 
tion whicbitconvey8,by  8a3ring,that  it 
ought  to  have  no  more  weight  with 
the  house  than  the  opinion  of  fimr 


•  Mr  G.  Johnston.       t  Mr  ^.  Luslungton.       t  Mr  Grant,        §  Mr  Creeve}-. 
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and  twentjr  printers.  Lord  Folke- 
0ton  concluded  his  charges  by  mo- 
ving twelve  resolutions;  the  result 
of  which  was  thus  summed  up  in  the 
concluding  one : — That  Marquis Wel- 
lesley,  actuated,  by  unjustifiable  am- 
bition and  love  of  power,  had  form- 
ed schemes  of  aggrandizement  and 
acquisition  of  territory,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  established  policy 
of  the  East  India  Company; — that 
he  pursued  this  object  by  means 
offensive,  and  with  a  spirit  irritating 
to  the  Nabob,  with  a  total  disre- 
gard of  the  recorded  opinions  of 
this  house,  and  the  provisions  of  two 
several  acts  of  parliament ;  and  that 
he  finally  succeeded  in  wresting  from 
this  unfortunate  prince,  against  Ms 
will,  a  large  portion  of  his  territory, 
and  in  depriving  him  of  all  efi^ctive 
government  over  the  remainder ;  in 
direct  violation  of  every  principle 
of  good  faith,  equity,  and  justice, 
and  in  open  breach  of  the  sacred  ob- 
ligation of  a  solemn  treaty ;  and  that 
he  has  thereby  affixed  a  lasting  stig- 
ma and  reproach  on  the  British  name 
and  character,  and  contributed  to 
destroy  all  confidence  in  the  mode- 
ration, justice,  and  good  faith  of  the 
British  government  in  India. 

The  partizans  of  Marquis  Welles- 
ley,  in  reply  to  these  accusations, 
entered  into  a  wide  retrospect  of  our 
affairs  in  Hindostan,  and  dwelt  upon 
the  brilliant  successes  of  the  Marquis ; 
topics,  both  irrelevant  to  the  speci- 
fic case  in  question.  They  asserted, 
that  the  general  instructions  of  the 
Directors,  to  exchange  subsidy  for 
territory,  authorized  the  line  of  po- 
licy which  he  had  pursued ;  that  the 
cession  which  he  had  obtained  was 
essential  to  the  security  of  Bengal, 
and  to  the  tranquillity  of  Oude;  and 
that  all  such  cessions  were,  in  the 


highest  degree,  beneficial  to  the  in* 
lud[>itants  of  the  ceded  districts.  A^ 
gainst  this  last  assertion  some  weigh- 
ty exceptions  were  aUedged.  The 
monopoly  of  salt,  it  was  stated,  had 
been  extended  from  Bengal  into 
Oude,  but  was  found  so  destructive 
and  ruinous,  that  it  was  obliged  al- 
most immediately  to  be  abandoned. 
The  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  so  strict- 
ly forbidden  by  the  Mahomedan  law, 
had  also  been  introduced  and  legalized 
there, — was  this  for  the  benefit -of 
the  inhabitants  ?  But  the  most  stri- 
king and  melancholy  statement  was 
made  upon  the  authority  of  Mr 
Strachey,  Judge  at  Madnapore.  From 
him  it  appeared,  that,  up  to  the  year 
1806,  the  detestable  police  of  toese 
provinces,  (as  Marquis  Wellesley's 
advocates  truly  styled  it,),  remained 
in  the  same  state,  not  one  step  ha- 
ving been  taken  to  improve  it  by  the 
British  government.  In  his  province, 
he  stated,  continual  disturbances  a- 
rose  in  consequence  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  our  military  for  the  forces 
of  the  country,  in  collecting  the  re- 
venue ;--— these  became  so  alarming, 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  dismiss 
the  military,  and  restore  the  police! 
to  the  Zemmdar,  by  which 
the  people  weresatisfied.*  March  15. 
A  similar  account  was  gi- 
ven by  Mr  Riley,  Judge  at  Etawa: 
— A  general  and  perpetual  disaffec- 
tion, he  said,  existed  during  the 
whole  time  he  resided  in  the  province, 
—there  was  nothing  but  insurrec- 
tion— the  Zemindars  and  nobles  were 
in  a  constant  state  of  revolt;  and 
when  a  French  officer  entered^  the 
province  with  a  handM  of  troops, 
they  actually  joined  him.  It  is  im- 
possible, said  Sir  Thomas  Turtoii, 
to  believe  that  the  heaits  of  the  peo- 
ple can  be  with  you ;  torn  by.  your 


•  Sir  T.  Turton. 
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pow^  from  their  natural  sovereign^ 
to  whom,  in  eastern  countries,  at- 
tachment is  part  of  their  nature; 
subjected  to  the  exactions,  insults, 
and  punishments  of  men  whose  jus^ 
tice  they  have  heard  of,  but  never 
experienced ;  whose  religion  they  ab- 
hor, and  whose  laws  are  dissonant 
firom  their  habits  and  customs ;  dra- 
gooned, as  it  were,  into  submission, 
by  a  scattered,  and  consequently  a 
licentious  military — what  spark  of  af- 
fection can  be  excited  in  their  breasts 
towards  you  ?  What  feeling  can  ani- 
mate them,  but  stifled,  yet  unsub*- 
dued  revenge?— a  deep-rooted  re- 
sentment, which,  under  your  pr^nt 
system,  no  time  will  allay,  and  which 
wants  only  a  fit  opportunity  to  over- 
whelm you  in  its  effects. 

The  advocates  of  Marquis  Welles- 
ley  were  more  successful  in  showing 
that  both  Marquis  Comwallis  and 
Lord  Teignmoutn  had  interfered  with 
the  government  of  Oude,  and  con- 
sidered it  as  dependent  upon  the 
Company;  this,  however,  did  not 
lessen  the  force  of  the  accusation. 
No  such  interference  as  the  present 
hadever  entered  into  the  plans  of  those 
Governors.  The  resolutions  were  ne- 
gatived by  a  majority  of  182  to  31 ; 
and  .Sir  John  Anstrumer  then  moved 
that  Marquis  Wellcsley,  in  carrying 
into  execution  the  late  arrangements 
in  Oude,  was  actuated  b^  an  ardent 
zed  for  the  public  service,  and  by 
the  desire  of  providing  more  effectu- 
ally for  the  prosperity,  the  defence, 
and  the  safety  of  the  British  territo- 
ries in  India*  This  motion  was  car- 
ried; no  person  remarked  that  it  was 
so  worded  as  to  be  nugatory,  for  it 
referred  wholly  to  the  motives  of  the 
Marquis's  conduct  No  attempt  in- 
deed fasid  bpen  mtade  to  deny  that  he 
had  violated  both  the  letter  and  the 
^irit  of  the  treaty,  and  extorted  the 


cession  by  threats  and  via\etce;  it 
was  only  contended  that  what  he  had 
done  was  consntent  with  the  system 
and  convenient  for  the  interest  of  the 
Company.  The  facts  were  admitted, 
justihed,  and  approved. 

However  complicated  the  gene- 
ral subject  of  our  East  Indian  affairs ' 
may  be,  the  charges  which  were 
brought  against  Marquis  Wellesle^ 
were  sufficiently  simple  and  intnteUi- 
ble.  That  respecting  Oude  had  been 
thus  disposed  of.  The  Car- 
natic  question,  of  which  Mai/  17. 
Sir  Thomas  Turton  was  the 
mover,  was  equally  plain.  In  July, 
1801,  he  stated.  Colonel  Macneil 
advanced  to  the  palace  of  Chapauk 
with  troops,  under  pretence  of  pre- 
venting commotion  at  the  death  of 
Omdut  ul  Omrah.  At  their  entrance, 
the  old  monarch,  who  was  then  la- 
bouring under  the  disease  which,  in 
eight  days  aflerwards,  destroyed  him, 
sprung  from  his  bed,  and  entreated 
Major  Grant  not  to  expose  him  to 
the  contempt  of  his  subjects,  by  pe- 
netrating into  the  interior  of  his  pa- 
lace ;  and  Major  Grant  applied  for 
instructions  to  Colonel  Macneil,  who, 
from  motives  of  humanity,  did  not 
enter.  The  troops,  however,  sur- 
rounded his  palace  till  he  died,  to 
all  appearance  in  perfect  amity  with 
the  Comply.  On  the  day  of  his 
death,  the  Prince,  his  heir,  was  call- 
ed from  his  apartment  to  answer  to 
certain  interrogations  on  a  charge  of 
treachery  against  his  father.  He  wag 
told  that  his  father  and  grand-father 
had  carried  on  a  treacherous  corre- 
spondence with  Hyder  Ali  and  Tip- 
poo;  and  that,  in  consequence,  he 
must  be  set  aside  from  the  succession, 
unless  he  would  give  up  the  civil  and 
miUtary  administration  of  his  posses- 
sions, and  accept  of  an  indefinite  sum  to 
keep  up  his  dignity,  and  a  bodyguard 
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furnished  by  die  company.  Durii^ 
one  of  the  conferences  which  were 
held  upon  this  demand,  troopers  with 
drawn  sw^srds  paraded  be3&>re  the 
tent  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating 
him.  The  Prince,  still  af^ealing  to 
the  iaith  and  protection  of  the  Com- 
pany, refused  his  consent  to  such  a 
proposal,  and  was  told  that  his  situa- 
tion, for  the  future,  would  be  that  of 
a  private  person,  considered  hostile 
to  the  British  interests.  The  right- 
ful heir  being  thus  set  aside,  ihe  two 
next  in  succession  were  past  over, 
and  Azum  ul  Dowlah  chosen ;  who, 
as  usual  in  that  country,  had  been 
kept  in  onsfinement,  and  when  ta- 
ken out  on  this  occasion  was  greatly 
terrified,  supposing  tliey  were  -al^out 
to  put  him  to  death.  There  was  no 
diiu^uky  in  meting  him  admit  that 
the  whole  right  was  in  the  Company, 
liis  ancestors  having  forfeited  it  lay 
theirtreadierouscorrespondencewith 
the  8ulta)[is  of  M3rsore.  This  ptwpet 
was  accordingiy  installed,  on  wtudi 
occasion  only  a  single  ndble  attend- 
ed; A  treaty  was  executed,  inixdiich 
it  was^tated,  that  the  here^tavy  right 
of  Azum  ul  Dowlah,  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  had  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Company.  When  this 
was  communicated  to  Lord  Welles- 
ley,  he  objected  to  theoxpresoon  of 
right,  and  directed  Lord  Clive  to  get 
the  words  altered  if  he  conveniently 
could,  and  to  have  it  stated,  that 
Azum  ul  Dowlah  has  been  establish- 
ed in  the  possessions  of  his  ancestors, 
by  the  liberality  and  moderation  of 
the  Company's  govenmient ;  which 
liberality  extended  to  the  provision 
of  a  guard  of  their  own  for  him,  and 
a  promise  of  a  sum  to  support  his 
dignity.  What  .was  remarkable  in 
this  treaty  was,  that,  in  one  part  of 
it,  k  gave  these  possessions,  mid  in 


another  took  them  away*    But  .^9 
most  ne&rious  {»xt  of  di^i  transao- 
tion  was  the  subsequent  conduct  to 
wards  the  rightful  priiioe,  who^  fram 
the  time  of  his  deposition,  was  confined 
with  his  mother  in  the  palace  of  Cha- 
pauk,  that  being  ins  priv]^  pnoperty, 
m  which  palace  A!zum  ul  Dowladi 
himself  resided.  The  unharay  Prince 
presented  several  ineffectual  petition 
to  be  removed.    Finding  these  we«e 
in  vam,  he  addressed  a  ktter  to  tim 
Englishmen,  to  whom  it  a^eaf»thiit 
liis  father  had£ormedy  recommended 
him,  requestingthem  to  lay  hiswroncs 
liefore  me  very  best  of  Kin^,  and 
then  to  ^jpeal  to  his  fioyal  Highnen 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  **  wio,**  he  saifl, 
-*'had  alwaysevinced  a  vciy  particular 
and  friendly  rogard  for  the  interests 
of  his  &mily,.— 4o  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Omtroul,  and  the  Court  <^ 
Directors;   and  here  he  expressed 
himself  aware  that  they  w<>uld  have 
to  combat  with  a  legion  of  had  pas- 
sions, and  a  host  of  hostile  interests; 
lastly,  to  the  House  aiCormnoos,    I 
have  endeavoured,  says  he,  m  llm 
oxuMini^  statement,  under  the  mor- 
.  tifying  events  whidi  have  h^pened^ 
and  the  varie^  of  sensations  whidi 
have  possessed  me,  to  acquaint  you 
of  the  unhappy  situation  m  which  I 
find  myself  exposed,  and  I  am  a&nid 
^lat  I  have  fll  succeeded.    I  need 
not  endeavour  to  impress  you  with 
the  horrors  of  the  situation  to  which 
-I  feel  mysdf  reduced ;  you  have  hut 
to  picture  to  yourselves  theheightof 
human  granaeur,  and  the  sad  and 
miserable  reverse  of  it ;  the  highest 
and  lowest  condition  of  whidi  huma- 
nity is  o^^able.    But  even  the  mean- 
est subject  of  the  very  worst  goveni- 
ment  possesses  a  blessing  whiqh  my 
fortune  and  fete  forbid.    He  owns 
the  gratifying  sensati<m  of  knowing 
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liiauielf  safe  ^aidat  the  sociely  of  his 
lyiowg,  whie  I9  alas !  have  no  friend* 
fy  or  lindjy  sodal^,  none  of  those 
Mtations  imd  ties  which  are  made  to 
•ecnre  the  comforte  and  happiness  of 
i^ ;  an  imit,  as  it  vrere,  in  the  siun 
4tiftheMOpleoftheCaraatic!  lamde- 
livefed  inio  the  hands  of  an  enemy^ 
nvte  has  halt  ^ne  act  to  execute  to 
fiaosh  his  caiieer.''^    Tlie  fear  which 
he  thw  patbeticsAjr  expressed  was 
{yFopliettCyiMr  the  Prince  soon  died  of 
a^soRtery.    Sir  Hiomas  said,  he 
woyM  notabsohitety  afl^m  diat  he 
caoQEie  ua£u%  by  lus  death,  but  he 
would  say  that  it  was  his  belief  be 
did.    He  would  not  charge  the  per* 
«ons  coDoemed  in  this  transactioR 
with  murder,  such  as  is  sometimes 
proved  at  the  Old  Bailey ;  he  woiuld 
not  say  that  Lord  dive  could  ha^w 
had  an  intention  to  have  the  Prince 
jifisasanated;  but  ^he  maintained,  that 
they  mhoy  with  tl^eir  eves  open,  pla- 
ced 9ikn  in  such  a  perilous  situation, 
were,  mjbro  comcieniuBy  hoavilvimd 
de^j  implicated.     So  pliable  in«- 
deed  was  the  probability  of  sodi  an 
assassiBi^n,  that  Mr  Adc^igton,  as 
soon  as  he  learnt  to  jivhose  cu^ody  the 
PrincewasdeHvei^ov^,  imnMmle- 
br  sent  oat  ovdevstor^mevehim.  Upon 
Wffi  statement,  Sir  Thomas  moved  se- 
veral resolutions  of  severe  censure, 
and  proposed  that  the  house  should 
resolve  itsdf  into  a  conmiittee,  to 
eiHpure  what  reparation  coidd  be 
made  to  the  femity  of  the  injured 
Prince. 

Upon  diis,  as  upon  the  Oude  ques- 
tion, the  facts  were  admitted  and 
justified  by  the  partizans  of  Marquis 
Wellesley,  and  approved  by  a  large 
xndjoi^ty.  There  wse  one  weak  part 
in  '^e  statement  of  the  accusers. 


Ihey  insisted,  that  the  correspon- 
dence which  had  been  found  at  Se- 
ringapatam,  did  not  infer  any  treacb- 
«rous  designs,  but  was  merely  oom< 
plimentary  aad  metaphorica)«    It  is 
not  indeed  legal  pnoof  of  sudi  deigns ; 
but  its  intrinsic  evidence,  the  key  to 
the  cypher  wlueh  was  found  with  it» 
aodtheexammation  c^persons  in  the 
icor^dence  of  the  parties,  satistacto- 
lily  prov«,  what  indeed  Was  suffici* 
^ttitly  probable,  an  earnest  wish  in 
the  wnter  fer  the  success  of  Tippkx> 
,aiid  liie  Midiom^dan  fatth<^that  is^ 
in  other  wosds,  for  the  expulsion  of 
^lihe  English  irom  India.    This,  how- 
^ever,  is  no  justification  of  the  unne- 
oessary  cruelty  which  was  practised 
towards  Omdut  ul  Omrah's  son.   JL 
vote  of  approbation,  similar  to  that 
upon  theOude^Kiestion,  was  movedbjr 
Mr  Wallace.    Upon  this  a^ort  but  . 
impressive  speeen  was  made  by  Mr 
Howorth.  The  house,  sai4he,isoalled 
upon  to  detemnne  on  Lord  W«l- 
lesley^s  motives ; — there  is  no  human 
tvibunal  c(Hnpetent  to  decide  on  them; 
it  is  by  his  aclaons  Nthat  his  merits 
murt  be  tried.  If  3^00  try  him  by  Uie 
resolutions  of  this  house,  or  by  the 
laws  of  his  country,  show  me  the  re- 
solution or  the  law  which  he  has  not 
violated?    If  yov  try  him  by  liie 
opinion  of  die  Directors,  there  is 
scarcely  an  act  of  his  governmei^ 
which  they  have  not  condemned :  if 
you  try  him  by  the  effects  of  his  go- 
vernment, look  at  the  results!   at 
home,  irretrievable  ruin ;  in  I^iia,  a 
territorial  revenue  of  fifteen  millions, 
felling  short  of  its  expences  upwanib 
of  two  millions  annually,  loaded  wiA 
a  debt  of  thirty-two  millions,  increas- 
ing daily;  the  native  powers  disaffect- 
ed ;  alarmed  with  jealous  apprehen- 


*  Affiiirs  of  the  Camatic,  ordet^  to  be  printed  June  23,  1802,  and  reprinted 
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flions  of  our  aml^itious  encroachments ; 
disgusted  with  our  humiliating  con* 
troul;  disgusted  with  the  disgraceful 
subordination  in  which  they  have  b'een 
placed ;  disgusted  with  the  baseness 
of  our  ingratitude  in  this  last  instance, 
the  mass  of  Mahomedans  in  the  Car- 
natic  are  seeking  only  for  a  period 
,  lo  their  sufferings,  in  the  subversion 
of  the  British  government ;  and  even 
your  Sepoy  establishment,  the  last 
native  resource  you  had  to  trust  to, 
ready  to  take  up  arms  against  you : 
every  financial  resource  exhausted ; 
not  a  rupee  in  your  treasuries*  this, 
sir,  is  the  state  mto  which  Lord  Wel- 
lesley's  mal-administration  brought 
India :  this  is  the  state  in  which  he 
left  it,  and  this  is  the  state  in  which 
Lord  Comwallis  found  it :  for  what 
reason  was  such  a  man  as  Lord  Com- 
wallis, at  his  advanced  period  of  life, 
not  merely  called  upon,  butv  solicit- 
ed, entreated,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
services  he  could  render  to  ms  coun- 
try, to  again  undertake  the  govern- 
ment of  India?     Was  such  a  man 
wanted  to  pursue  the  system,  and 
tread  in  the  steps,  of  Lord  Welles- 
ley  ?     No,  he  was  §ent  out  for  very 
different  purposes.    He  was  employ- 
ed from  the  first  moment  of  his  arri- 
val at  Calcutta,  to  the  latest  period 
ef  his  existence,  in  reversing  every 
measure,  in  cutting  down  every  po- 
litical act  of  his  predecessor,  in  en- 
deavouring to  repair,  or  at  least  to 
put  a  stop  to,  tlie  universal  mischiefs 
produced  by  the  measures  of  Lord 
Wellesley.     This  house  voted  a  mo- 
nument to  Lord  Comwallis,    If  you 
approve  of  the  conduct  of  Lord 


Wellesley,  be  consistent,  at  least, 
and  begin  where,  on  this  principle, 
you  ought  to  begin,  by  orderin^^ 
Lord  ComwalUs's  monument  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  then  on  its  ruins 
you  may  erect  a  statue  to  Lord  Wei* 
lesley.    But,  at  last,  we  are  toM,  that 
the  noble  Lord's  motives  were  al- 
ways good,  that  his  zeal  to  serve  the 
Company  was  always  ardent :  I  have 
already  said,  there  is  no  human  tri- 
bunal can  take  cognizance  of  his 
conscience,  or  penetrate  into  his  mor 
tives,  abstractedly  from  his  conduct* 
In  my  mind,  the  noble  Lord  has  done 
all  with  his  eyes  open,  caring,  as  it 
seems,  but  little  for  the  consequen- 
ces ;  secure  of  protection  here ;  and 
so  he  has  found  it :  but  before  thii 
House  proceeds  to  pass  a  vote  whicb^ 
as  an  hon.  director  (Mr  Grant  J  has 
told  you,  will  be  attended  with  mcal-r 
culable  mischief  in  India,  I  trust  it 
will  reflect,  and  I  call  upon  his  Ma- 
jesty's, ministers,  before  th^y  lend 
their  aid  to  a  measure  so  pre^knt 
with  disgrace  to  the  British  name  and 
character,  to  reflect  on  those  duties 
which  they  owe  to  their  sovereign, 
to  their  country,  and,  in  tmth,  t# 
their  own  characters. — The  vote  of 
approbation  was  carried  with  only 
nineteen  dissentient  voices  against 
98.    Little  interest  is  excited  in  thif 
-country  by  the  discussion  of  East' 
India  affairs,  and  little  attention  ^- 
ven  to  a  subject  so  remote  and  intri- 
cate.    The  splendid  military  succes- 
sesof  Marquis  Wellesley'sadministra? 
tion  were  carefully  confounded  with 
the  whole  system  of  his  policy,  by 
his  partizans  and  pamphleteers;^  imd 


*  Lord  Folkeston,  in  introducing  his  motion  upon  the  Oude  charge,  said,  that 
two  pamphlets  written  to  bias  the  public  mind  in  favour  of  Marouis  Wellesley,  were 
distributed  gratis,  hot  only  to  the  members  of  that  house,  but  tnrough  all  the  prin- 
cipal taverns  and  coffee4iouses  in  London.  Even  some  of  the  resolutions  wbiciv  be 
himself  had  first  offered  to  the  house,  had  been  published  in  the  papers  with  altera- 
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tibe  tminformed  mass  of  the  public 
were  easily  misled.  They  knew  and 
admired  the  vigour  and  decision 
with  which  he  destroyed  Tippoo, 
and  effectually  frustrated  the  well- 
concerted  plans  of  France;  they 
easily  excused  his  ambition,  and 
thej  cared  little  for  the  prpifusion 
which  had  so  greatly  embarrassed 
the  Company  and  exasperated  the 
Directors.  This  too  was  known, 
that  there  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween political  morality  here  and  in 
Hindofttan.  In  that  miserable  coun- 
try all  governments  are  founded  up- 
on usurpation,  which  in  almost  eve- 
ry instance  is  of  such  recent  date, 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
past  into  a  prescriptive  claim.  Ques- 
tions of  right  and  lawful  succession 
are  inapplicable  to  a  state  of  society 
where  there  is  no  right  but  force,  no 
law  but  that  of  the  strongest.  This 
was  perfectly  understood ;  while,  on' 
the  other  hand,  only  those  persons 
who  had  examined  into  the  history 
of  Marquis  Wellesley's  usurpations, 
were  acquainted  with  the  breach 
of  national  faith,  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  which  rendered  them  as  im- 
politic as  they  were  abominable. — 
^*  If  ever,"  saidJWr  Fox,  "  there  was 
one  case  in  which  the  breach  of  trea* 
ty  ought  to  occasion  more  indigna-* 


tion  than  in  another,  it  was  in  India, 
where  there  was  no  power  but  that 
of  the  sword ;  but  where,"  as  Mr 
Francis  had  well  observed,  "  that 
sword  was  the  British  sword."  "  In 
India  the  British  ought  to  be  bound 
by  their  compacts  the  more  closely, 
the  more  it  was  in  their  power  to 
break  them.'' 

Another  subject  relating  to  our 
victories  in  the  East  was  brouglit  be- 
fore parliament  upon  the  death  of 
Lord  Lake ;  when  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  informed,  that 
it  was  his  Majesty's inten-  Feb.  24. 
tion  to  settle  an  annui- 
ty of  2000/.  upon  his  successor' and 
the  two  next  heirs-male.  When 
the  King's  message  was 
taken  into  consideration,  Feb.  28. 
Lord  Castlereagh  stated, 
that  the  circumstances  in  which 
Lord  Lake  had  lefl  his  family  were 
such  as  to  strengthen  his  diaim  to 
parliamentary  reward.  When  he  re- 
turned from  India,  he  received  such 
marks  of  the  favour  of  the  Crown, 
and  other  distinguished  branches  of 
the  Royal  Family,  that  he  felt  him- 
self in  some  measure  able  to  support^ 
his  dignity  without  public  aid,"  and 
felt  of  course  unwilling  to  come  for- 
ward with  an  application  for  such  a 
reward  as  was  now  demanded  for 


tions  and  comments ;  and  this  publication  he  could  with  certainty  trace  to  the  friends 
of  the  noble  Marnuis,  because  they  were  ])recisely  in  the  form  in  wnich  he  had  transmit- 
ted these  resolutions  to  them,  but  in  which  he  had  subsequently  made  some  verbal  al- 
terations. He  did  not  complain  of  this, — he  left  the  house  and  the  country  to  judge 
of  the  fairness  and  decency  of  such  a  proceeding,  and  6f  the  strength  of  the  cause 
which  required  such  assistance.  Upon  the  same  principle,  the  editor  of  the  Asiatic 
Annual  Kegister,  in  that  rart  of  his  parliamentary  proceedings,  where  Mr  Paull's 
chaiges  agamst  Marquis  Wellesley  ought  to  have  been  inserted,  omits  them  altoge- 
tiier,  saying,  *^  as  these  charges  have  never  been  substantiated  by  evidence,  nor  even 
attempted  to  be  supported  by  argument,  they  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  intro- 
duced into  our  report  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament  or  India  affairs ;  because  thU 
work  is  a  register  of  authenticated  facts,  in  which  all  unfounded  accusations  are  of 
course  inadrmmble)'*  Had  Mr  Laurence  Dundas  CampbeU  forgotten  that,  whether 
these  accusatipng  were  true  or  false,  it  was  an  authenticated  fact  in  the  history  of 
$Iarqitts  Wellesley,  that  such  accusations  were  brought  against  him  ? 
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1dm.  This  forbearance,  howeveff,' 
eught  not  to  operaite  to  hifl  injury ; 
and  it  was  proposed,  therefore,  that 
the  pension,  as  was  just  and  custo- 
mary, should  commence  fVora  the 
date  of  the  battle  of  Delhi,  from 
which  he  derived  his  title.  This  ex- 
tension woidd  afford  means  of  ma- 
king some  arrangement  for  the  fe- 
male part  of  his  family, — to  whom 
he  had  not  been  able  to  bequeath  a 
thousand  pounds  each.  And  as  he 
had  died  before  the  application  could 
be  made,  his  life  was  not  counted 
ibr  one  of  the  three,  for  which  it  was 
usual  to  grant  provisions  of  this  kind. 
He  proposed  also  that  a  monument 
rfiould  b^  erected  to  his  memory. 

Upon  this  motion,  Mr  Whitbread 
observed,  that  Lord  Lake  had  been 
in  possession  pf  very  lucrative  em- 
jiloyments, — so  lucrative,  indeed,  as 
to  render  it  quite  indecorous  for  him 
to  come  forward  with  such  a  claim 
during  his  lifetime.  To  prevent,  as 
ii  were,  the  peerage  from  being  sul- 
lied, he  would  consent  to  the  pen- 
sion ;  but  to  its  retrospective  opera- 
tion, and  to  the  monument,  he  must 
decidedly  object.  This  called  forth 
many  panegyrics  on  the  deceased, 
upon  the  ground  that  he  had  return- 
ed from  filling  one  of  the  highest  of- 
fices in  India,  comparatively  poor. 
His  expences,  it  was  urged,  had 
beeh  ftilly  equal  to  his  appointments ; 
and  Mr  Michael  Angelo  Taylor  ob- 
served, that  if  officers  were  taught 
not  to  look  up  to  their  country  for 
any  provision  for  their  children,  left 
destitute  by  their  death,  it  were  bet- 
ter to  pass  a  law  at  once,  binding 
them  to  chastity  like  CathoHc  priests, 
and  thereby  prevent  them  fi*om  ha*- 
ving  childrai  to  provide  for.  He 
had  left  only  4?0,000/.  to  provide  for 
SL  wife  and  seven  children,  and  sup- 
port a  peerage.    Mr  WilHrnn  Smith 


remarked  upqn  thb,  that  he  brmi^tt 
with  him  from  India  nearly  140,000^*; 
and  that  the  real  caii6e  of  his  dying 
in  such  moderate  circumstances  was, 
that  he  tiad  ^scharged  out  of  it  the 
immense  debts  which  he  had  previ- 
ous contracted  in  this  country.  He 
did  not,  however,  object  to  the  pen- 
mon,  because  he  thought  not  only- 
dignity  but  independence  shoi:Jd  be 
attached  to  the  peerage. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  protested  agahist 
i^  grant  in  all  its  parts,  both  on 

Personal  and  constitutional  grounds* 
Personally,  because  whenever  a  pen- 
sion was  claimed  on  the  grcnmd  of 
services,  those  services  ought  to  be 
6f  a  very  distinguished  nature.  There 
ought  not  to  be  any  necessity  for  ask- 
ihg  when  and  where  diey  were  per- 
formed,— they  should  be  of  that  bril- 
liant kind  that  the  fame  of  them 
jshould  ring  through  the  world.  Who 
ever  went  to  India  that  did  not  win 
battles? — and  indeed,  when  the  bril- 
liant victories  of  Lord  Lake  were 
mentioned,  some  failures  not  less  re- 
markable might  be  mentioned  also. 
But  his  main  objection  was  upon 
constitutional  grounds.  What  had 
become  of  all  those  sinecures  which 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown  ¥ 
Whenever  they  were  alluded  to  in 
that  House,  it  was  always  argued  by 
Ministers,  that  such  things  were  ne-i 
cessary  in  order  to  enable  the  Crown 
to  reward  eminent  services,— but 
whenever  there  were  any  emin^it 
services  to  be  rewarded,  the  real  re- 
ward was  always  made  an  additional 

burden  on  the  people. If  Lord 

Lake's  services  had  been  great,  the 
Haerits  of  thepeqple  of  England  were 
not  small.  Tney  had subautted with 
unexampled  patience  to  privati<n»i 
and  sufferings  of  every  kind.  If  all 
merit  was  to  be  rewarded,  where 
was  their  merit  to  find  its  remunera^ 
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t^  ?    "the  flttly  nmmrd  idrich  they 
mAd  rec^«  #a«  from  tke  watehftil 
altentkiB  of  ^  Hmise  over  their 
purse,  and  to  ptevent  ^ny  uBiiece»- 
sltfy  burthen  from  being  imposed 
irpen  them.    Here  Sir  Francis,  as 
usiia],   weakened  the  effect  of  his 
speech,  and  injured  himself  in  the 
opinion   of  thinking  men,  by  con- 
fi^unding  the  character  of  the  dema- 
gogue with  that  of  the  censor,-— and 
his  opponents  of  course  replied  only 
to  the  feeble  part  of  his  speech. — 
The  raojtion  was  carried. 
March  %  Bat  a  i^w  nights  after- 
wards, Lord  Castlereagh 
declared  it  was  the  wi^  of  Lord 
Lake's  friends  not  to  pi'ess  the  point 
of  his  monument,  as  an  opinion  seem- 
ed to  prerail,  that  that  honour  ought 
te  be  uihited  to  such  persons  as  fall 
ia  battle.     A  letter  upon  this  grant 
wtfs  pubUshed  by  Mr  Paull,  in  which 
he  stated,  that  Lord  Lake's  fixed 
sidary  in  India  for  six  years,  had 
been  16^000 1,  a-year ;  and  that  his 
prize-money  amounted  at  least  to 
130,000  &  ;  and  that  his  son  Lieute- 
nji^t-Col6hel  Lake  enjoyed,  during 
tte  -same  time,  a  salary  of  8000  /. 
a-year,  a»d  shared  I5,00w.  for  prize- 
nleney.     The  debts  Winch  had  been 
discharged  in  England  amounted,  he 
said,  only  to  S8,W0/. 

Oil  the  11th  of  March,  Mr  R. 
DtHidas,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Controul,  moved  for  the  appoint- 
Btent  of  a  Select  Coitimittee  to  en- 
quire into  the  present  state  of  the 
affiiirs  of  the  East  India  Company. 
"  There  was  a  deposit,"  he  said, 
**  le  a  very  considertdrtfe  amount,  and 
it  wias  expedient  to  investigate  the 
caase  which  produced  and  tended  to 
perpfetuAfce  it."  Mr  Creevey  sup- 
ported the  motion,  affirming,  that  the 
statements  of  the  different  Bud^ete 
had  b6ett  delusive  from  begmning  to 


end ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  Commit- 
tee that  the  i^yrs  of  the  Company 
could  properhr  be  investigated.  A 
committee  of  21  members  was  ^- 
cordingly  appointed.- — 
Some  weeks  afterwards  April  26. 
a  petition  from  the  Com- 
pany was  presented  by  Mr  C.  Grant. 
It  stated,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
last  and  present  war  they  had  incur- 
red various  expences  for  expeditions 
from  the  continent  of  India  to  the 
French,  Dutch,  and  Spam'sh  islands 
in  the  Indian  seas,  and  to  Egypt, 
under  the  instructions  of  hfs  Majes- 
ty's government,  which  expences 
were  advanced,  upon  a  reliance  that 
they  were  to  be  fully  reimbursed  by 
the  public.  Different  sums  had  at 
different  times  been  issued  to  the  pe- 
titioners in  respect  thereof;  never- 
theless they  claimed  that  a  large  ba- 
lance was  still  due  to  them  on  that 
account.  That  they  were  indebted 
te  his  Majesty  fbr  customs  and  for 
excise  in  the  sum  of  770,000  /. ;  and 
upon  a  pi'ospective  estimate  to  the 
first  of  March  1809,  it  appearedthat 
their  payments,  including  this  debt, 
would  exceed  the  probable  sum  of 
then*  receipts  by  the  sum  of  2,433, 1 85/. 
or  thereabouts,  not  including  in  those 
receipts  the  balance  due  to  them  from 
the  publip ; — but  it  would  be  highly 
inconvenient  and  disadvantageous 
that  the  Company  should  raise  the 
whole  of  that  sum  by  the  means  now 
in  thefr  power.  That  they  were  not 
conscious  of  having  created,  or  ag- 
gravated this  financial  pressure,  but 
that  it  had  been  produced  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  following  causes : 

1.  The  debt  accumulated  in  In- 
dia, and  the  high  rate  of  interest 
which  it  bears,  die  effects  of  which 
have  been  to  intercept  the  feurplus 
of  the  Indian  Revenue,  and  to  oc- 
casion large  drafbs  on  the  petitioners 
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at  home  fisr  payment  of  interest,  as 
well  as.  for  political  charges  apper-. 
taining  to  the  Indian  territory  out  of 
the  home  funds  of  the  petitioners : 
2.  The  very  large  sums  advanced 
for  the  expeditions  from  India  before 
mentioned,  part  of  which  was  bor- 
rowed in  India  at  a  high  rate  of  in- 
terest; 3.. The  deterioration  occa- 
sioned in  their  a&airs  I)y  a  state  of 
European  war  since  1793,  under  the 
following  heads :  1st,  in  freight  and 
demurrage,  which,  in  the  course  of 
14«  years,  have  created  an  increase 
of  expence  by  the  sum  of  7,000,000/1 
2d,  in  the  increased  cost  of  the  ma- 
niifactures  of  this  country  exported 
by  the  petitioners,  to  the  annual 
amount,  on  an  average  of  13  years, 
of  about  1 ,690,000/.,  which  increase 
has  not  been  counterbalanced  by  an 
increase  in  the  selling  prices  abroad, 
nor  by  a  diminution,  in  the  cost  of 
goods  purchased  for  importation  in- 
to England ;  3d,  in  diminution  of 
profits  ^4|^  the  Indian  investments 
homeward: — .4., The  large  supplies 
in  goods  and  bullion  sent  out  to  In- 
dia and  China,  between  the  years 
1802  and  1806,  exceeding  very  con- 
siderably the  returns  which  have 
been  made ;  those  supplies  were  ori- 
ginally furnished  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  investments  of  the 
petitioners,  in  order  that  by  increas- 
ed commercial  profits,  joined  to  in- 
creased revenue  savings,  the  Indian 
debt  might  be  in  part  liquidlated ; 
but  in  the  years  180?  and  1804?, 
when  those  supplies  arrived  in  India, 
great  part  thereof,  particularly  of  the 
bullion,  was  absorbed  by  the  expen- 
ces  of  the  war  against  the  Mahrattas ; 
and  in  1805,  to  aid  the  Indian  finan- 
ces of  the  petitioners  in  the  said  war, 
they  still  sent  large  supplies  of  bul- 
lion, besides  the  usual  exports  of 
goods,  which  latter  were  also,  to  as- 


sist the  manufactures  of  this  coun** 
try,  continued  to  be  exported  upon 
an  extended  scale  to  India  and  Cnina 
in  1806,  all  which  exports  are  amon^ 
the  more  immediate  causes  of  the 
pressure  now  felt  upon  the  home 
finances  of  the  petitioners,  the  re- 
turns hitherto  received  falling  far 
short  of  their  amount : — 5.  The  coip- 
paratively  small  investments  which 
were  sent  home  during  the  years 
1803-4-5 ;  whereas,  if  investments  im 
proportion  even  to  the  amoimt  usual 
in  preceding  years  had  been  sent 
home,  they  could  then  have  been 
sold,  and  would  have  produced  a  con- 
siderable influx  of  money  into  the 
petitioners'  treasury  in  England, 
which  would  have  been  ready  to 
have  counteracted  the  efSectot  the 
very  small  sales,  which,  in  the  present 
state,  of  Europe,  can  only  be  fnade, 
and  which  tends  to  the  further  em- 
barrassment of  the  afiSurs  of  ^  the  pe- 
titioners :- — 6.  That  anterior  to  the 
period  of  1802,  and  during  a  period 
often  years,  from  1797  to  1807,  the 
advances  made  out  of  the  petition- 
ers' funds  at  home,  for  supplies  in 
goods  and  bullion  sent  to  India  and 
China  for  payment  of  bills  of  ex- 
change drawn  upon  the  petitjoners 
from  thence,  and  for  sums  paid  in 
England  on  account  of  political  and 
military  charges  appertaining  to  the 
Indian  territory,  have  very  largely 
exceeded  all  the  returns  received^ 
which  appear  to  be  indebted  to  the 
home  concern  in  the  said  period  to 
an  amount  exceeding  five  millions. 
That  the  petitioners  do  not  presume 
to  request  aid  in  their  present  emer- 
gency, without  shewing  their  un- 
questionable ability  to  discharge  all 
their  present  debts  in  England,  and 
to  repay  whatever  the  House  may  in 
its  wisdom  think  fit  to  assist  them 
with ;  for,  independent  of  the  lufixBrn, 
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Debt,  which  the  petitioners  submit 
in  justly  chiEurgeabie  on  the  Indian 
tenitory,  the  petitioners  beg  leave 
to  state  that,  on  the  1st  of  March 
last,  the  sum  total  of  debts,  carrying 
interest  and  not  canying  interest, 
owing  by  the  petitioners  in  Eng* 
land,  then  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
9,122,621/,  (not  including  the  a- 
mount  of  their  capital  stock,  but  in- 
cluding the  debts  due  to  his  Majesty 
for  Customs  and  Excise),  and  the 
sum  dicing  by  the  public  to  the  pe- 
titioners, taking  the  same  as  it  stands 
in  the  annual  accoimts  at  2,460,000/. 
and  other  good  debts  due  to  them  in 
England,  together  with  the  value 
of  their  goods  now  unsold  in  their 
warehouses,   and  of  their  houses, 
warehouses,  and  other  property  in 
England,    amount    to  tne  sum  of 
14,149,623/.;    and  moreover,    the 
petitioners  certainly  expect  farther 
goods  from  India  and  China  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year  to  the 
amount  of  5,271,000/.,  which,  added 
to  the  last-mentioned  sum,  will  make 
their    actual  property  in  England 
amount  to  19,420,623/.,  from  which 
the  debts  aforesaid  being  deduct- 
ed, there  will ,  remain  a  balance  of 
10,298,002  /. ;   but  taking  only  the 
amount  of  the  goods  now  unsold  in 
their  warehouses,  being  7,815,305  /. 
and  the  amount  of  goods  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  course  of  the  year,  be- 
ing 5,271,000/.  both  will  make  an 
aggregate  of  proper^  amounting  to 
13,086,305  /.,  and  if  from  this  be  de- 
ducted the  estimated  amount  of  sales 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  there  will 
still  remain  at  the  end  of  the  year 
gooda  to  the  amount  of  8,307,092  /. 
as  a  security  for  any  loan  that  may 
be  made. 

Mr  Grant  moved,  that  this  peti- 
tion should  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee.    Upon  this  Mr  Creevey  ob- 

VOL.  I.  PART  i^ 


served,  that  being  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  he  had  been  enabled  to 
form  an  opinion  that  the  Company 
never  would  be  able  to  repay  the 
loan  which  they  were  now  calling  on 
parliament  to  grant.  There  was  a 
deficit  of  three  millions  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  and  what  reason  was  there 
to  suppose  that  they  would  not  come 
next  year  and  call  for  another  loan  ? 
If  the  money  was  now  granted,  it 
must  be  considered  as  a  gifl ;  and  it 
became  necessary  to  consider  imme- 
diately whether  this  monopoly  ought 
to  be  continued.  The  trade  of  the 
Company  was  daily  decreasing,  and 
the  Americans  were  rivalling  them 
in  it ;— «ome  means  should  be  de-* 
vised  of  stopping  this  American 
trade,  and  transferring  it  to  British 
subjects.  They  were  at  present 
trading  without  any  surplus  revenue, 
and  at  an  annual  loss,  by  borrowing 
money  at  high  interest,  and  even 
borrowing  annually  to  pay  their  di- 
vidends. Therefore,  until  the  mo- 
nopoly was  entirely  put  an  end  to, 
there  ought  to  be  a  linaitation  of 
stock,  and  a  stop  put  to  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends,  unless  they  could 
be  paid  out  of  the  profits.  Argu- 
ments of  the  same  nature  were  ad- 
vanced by  Mr  M.  A.  Taylor  and  Mr 
Ponsonby.  Sir  John  Newport  de- 
clared he  could  consider  the  sui# 
now  demanded  as  nothing  but  a  gift ; 
and  therefore,  as  Ireland  must  con- 
tribute her  share  of  it,  he  claimed  in 
behalf  of  Ireland  a  share  in  the  East 
India  trade. 

Whatever  truth  there  might  be  in 
this  desperate  representation  of  the 
Company's  aflairs,  it  was  justly  ob- 
served by  Mr  Perceval,  that  the 
public  were  at  present  debtors  to  the 
Company,  and  that,  if  we  chose  to 
refuse  them  assistance,  we  were  at 
least  bound  not  to  contribute  to  their 
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distress  by  withholding  from  them 
what  was  their  rightful  due. — Mr 
Tierney  also,  though  he  delivered 
no  opinion  respecting  the  monopoly, 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  petition,  or 
rather  exposed  the  injustice  of  those 
who  opposed  it,  "  The  Company,'^ 
he  said,  ^*  was  a  great  commercial 
body  labouring  under  distress,  not 
brought  upon  them  by  vice  or  mis- 
management, but  by  the  state  of  the 
world ;  and  they  merely  required 
that  relief  which  Government  would 
give  to  other  commercial  men  under 
similar  difficulties.  He  hoped  their 
affiiirs  might  undeigo  a  complete  in- 
vestigation.";— The  petition  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee. — About 
a  fortnight  afterwards,  Mr 
May  6.  Creevey  moved,  in  con- 
sequence, for  certain  pi^- 
pers,  to  elucidate  the  real  state  of 
the  affiwrs  of  the  Company.  "  Th^ 
petition,"  he  said^  **  contained  a  ma- 
nifest deception.  It  stated  the  defi- 
ciency for  the  year  at  *2,4'00,000  /., 
where^  it  was  3,000,000  /.  It  sta- 
ted also,  that,  after  paying  all  their 
debts,  thq  Company  would  have  a 
surplus  of  8,000,000  /. ;  while  the  fo- 
reign account  was  not  taken  into 
the  calculation,  and,  when  this  was 
included,  there  would  be  a  deficit  of 
12,000,000/.  Hesaidthi^asan^^m- 
#er  of  the  Committee,  and  firom  a 
document  laid  before  it.  He  moved, 
therefore,  that  this  document  should 
be  laid  before  the  House,  and  for  an 
account  of  all  the  loans  made  by  the 
Company  in  India."  Mr  Creevey 
commented  with  some  force  upon 
the  unfitness  of  appointing  persons 
to  be  members  of  the  Committee 
who  received  pensions  from  the  Com- 
pany, or  were  otherwise  so  connect- 
ed with  it,  that  they  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  impartial  judges  between 
it  and  the  public ; — ^there  were,  for 
instance,  two  Dlr^tors  in  the  num- 


ber,  and  Mr  Dundai^,  whose  ftther 
had  been  the  author  of  the  existing 
system.  These  arguments  were  sup^ 
ported  by  Dr  Lawrence^  Lord  Folke* 
ston,  and  Mr  W.  Smidi ; — the  mo- 
tion was  opposed  on  the  reasonable 
groi^nd,  that  all  the  necessanr  docu- 
ments would  soon  be  laid  before  par- 
liament, with  the  Committee's  re- 
port ;  and,  as  the  sense  of  the  House 
appeared  to  be  against  it,  it  was 
withdrawn. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Corttnittee 
presented  their  first  report.  It  ad- 
mitted a  claim  upon  the  public  for 
something  more  than  a  million  and 
h^,  leaving  the  demtod  for  nearly 
a  million  more  undecided  upon ;  and 
it  confirmed  the  statement  of  the  pe- 
tition, that  the  assets  in  England 
were  ample  security  for  any  assist- 
ance to  that  extent  which  parliament 
might  think  proper  to  grant.  A 
frequent  adjustnient  of  accounts  be- 
tween the  public  ^nd  the  Company 
was  recommended  as  necessary,  and 
its  necessity  exemplified  by  the  dif- 
ficulties which  delay  had  occasioned 
to  the  present  investigation.  It  con- 
cluded by  saying,  that  the  Commit- 
tee were  proceeding  in  their  inquiry  ; 
that  they  were 'impressed  witn  the 
necessity  of  carrying  into  effect  re- 
ductions to  a  veiy  considerable  a- 
mount  m  the  CiviJ  and  Military  Esta- 
blishments of  India :  and  that  uiis  im- 
pprtant  subject  had  engaged  the  se- 
rious attention  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, and  of  their  governments 
abroad. 

In  consequence  of  this 
report,  Mr  Creevey  mo-  June  2. 
ved  for  a  copy  of  an  ex- 
position of  the  affairs  of  the  Com- 
pany which  had  been  called  for  by 
the  Cominittee,  and  given  in  accord- 
ingly by  the  Directors.  "  The  first 
thing,"  he  said,  "  which  the  Com- 
mittee bad  done,  was  to  require  this 
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Ipieral  statement,  which  gave  a 
view  gloomy  enough  of  the  Compa- 
inr^s  situation..  They,  then  advised 
the  petition ; — but  in  the  petition 
the  Directors  forgot  their  distresses ; 
they  put  off  their  Indian  debt  in  a 
parenthesis,  and  made  out  a  surplus 
at  home  of  eight  millions.  Yet  the 
petition,  and  not  the  exposition,  had 
been  adopted  as  the  ground  of  the 
r^ort !  Delusive,  therefore,  as  the 
Indian  Byidgets  had  been,  they  were 
nothing  to  the  delusion  of  this  re- 
port. He  moved  for  the  exposition, 
though  he  could  well  conceive  that 
many  of  the  metaibers  of  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  much  relish  the 
idea  of  its  being  made  public.  The 
friends  of  Lord  Melville  and  of  Mar- 
quis Wellesley  would  not  desire  to 
produce  a  paper  in  which  the  Direc- 
tors ascribed  their  distress  to  the 
Board  of  Controul,  constituted  in 
1784-,  and  to  die  Mahratta  war."-^ 
The  motion  was  objected  to,  because 
it  was  said  the  exposition  would  ap- 
pear with  the  second  report,  and  it 
was  not  put  to  the  vote.— After  the 
report  was  printed,  Mr  R.  Dundas 
moved,  that  a  million  and  half  should 
be  paid  to  the  East  India  Company, 
on  account  of  expences  incurred 
by  them  in  the  public  8ei:;vice. 
Lord  Folkeston  opposed  it,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  report  was  altoge- 
ther unsatisfactory.  He  was  not 
supported,  and  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  measure  for  the  relief  of  the 
West  India  merchants  met  with  a 
v^nr  different  resistance. 
Teh.  24f.  — A  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed, upon  the  motion 
of  Mr  f  erceval,  to  enquire  how  far' 
it  might  be  expedient  to  confine 
the  distilleries  to  the  use  of  sugar 
and  molasses,  and  what  other  means 
could  be  devised  for  the  assistance  of 


the  nlafiters.  Their  first  report  re- 
lated wholly  to  the  distillation,  and 
recommended  the  proposed  restric- 
tion both  for  England  and  Scotland ; 
not  for  Ireland,----because  the  pecu- 
liar situation  of  that  country,  the 
great  prevalence  of  illegal  distilla- 
tion, tne  love  of  whisky,  and  the  re- 
laxed conduct  and  corrupt  behavi- 
our to  which,  it  was  said,  the  reve- 
nue officers  have  been  unfortunately 
too  much  addicted,  wo|ild  render 
any  such  restriction  fruitless.  A  sus- 
pension of  all  intercourse  in  spirits 
between  the  two  islands,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  restriction,  was 
the  best  security  that  could  be  de- 
vised. In  order  to  render  the  sugar 
spirit  as  cheap  to  the  consumer  as 
that  which  it  was  intended  to  sup- 
plant, a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  the 
wash  was  advised.  But  because,  in 
the  event  of  a  superabundant  harvest, 
the  restriction  might  be  found  very 
hurtful  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country,  the  Committee  re- 
commended, in  the  strongest  man- 
ner, that  any  bill  brought  in  in  con- 
sequence of  their  report,  should  con- 
tain a  clause  grantmg  a  power  to 
the  King  in  Council  to  do  away  the 
suspension,  and  allow  the  distillers 
to  carry  on  their  trade  in  the  accus- 
tomed manner. 

No  measure  during  the  whole  ses- 
sions occasioned  so  violent  an  opposi-' 
tion.  It  was  argued,  that  the  dis- 
tilleries, by  causmg  more  com  to  be 
raised  than  was  necessary  for  food, 
enabled  us,  in  time  of  dearth,  to  take 
this  superabundance  for  food,  and 
thus  had  the  effect  of  national  gra- 
naries. Those  newspapers  that  were 
more  especially  hostde  to  the  Minis- 
try, caught  at  the  occasion,  and  de- 
nominated the  proposed  measure,  an 
experiment  to  sterilize  the  country  for 
one  year, — an  act  to  interrupt  the  rou» 
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tine  of  crops ;— a  bill  to  create  a 
{Scarcity  of  com  by  discouraging  the 
growth  thereof.  An  outcry  was 
praised  by  the  philosophising  agricul- 
turists;—the  landea  interest  took 
the  alann^ — and  county  meetings 
were  called  to  petition  against  the 
restriction.  This  outcry  was  not  less 
preposteirous  than  selfish.  It  had 
been  proved,  that  the  annual  impor- 
tation of  corn  into  Great  Britain  a- 
mounted  to  770,000  quarters,  the 
greater  part  of  which  supply  was 
now  cut  off,  nor  was  there  any  pro- 
spect of  the  former  markets  being 
opened  to  us.  The  annual  consump- 
tion in  the  distilleries  was  470,000 ; 
—by  the  restriction,  this  quantity, 
amounting  to  more  than  half  the  de- 
ficiency, was  brought  into  use  as 
food,  while  at  the  same  time  a  ma- 
terial relief  was  afforded  to  the  West 
India  merchants  by  consuming  their 
produce,  for  which  they  had  at  pre- 
sent no  demand.  No  person  contri- 
buted so  much  as  Coboett  to  set  the 
public  opinion  right  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  his  coarse  but  vigorous  talents 
were  on  this  occasion  usefully  em- 
ployed in  exposing  the  folly,  the  so- 
phistry, and  gross  self-contradictions 
with  which  the  landed  interest  would 
have  prevented  all  relief  to  the  plant- 
ers, without  deriving  any  advantage 
to  themselves,  and  to  the  plain,  pal- 
pable, demonstrable,  and  demonstra- 
ted injury  of  the  country.  So  strong 
*was  the  opposition  in  parliament^  (for 
many  members  seeing  it  so  strong, 
seem  to  have  joined  it  merely  upon 
party  views,)  that  on  the 
May  19.  question  for  going  into  a 
Committee,  there  was  on- 
ly a  majority  of  fourteen.  It  was 
resisted  pertinaciously  step  by  step, 
but  finally  the  bill  passed. 

Three  other  reports  were   pre- 
sented by  the  Committee  in  the 


course  of  the  sesffldh,  all  tending  \j$ 
the  relief  of  the  planter.  In  the  se- 
cond they  recommended,  either  that 
the  importation  and  use  of  foreign 
spirits  should  be  prohibited  during 
tne  war,  or  that  the  duties  on  them 
should  be  greatly  increased.  The 
manner  in  which  the  trade  for  them 
is  carried  on  is  by  neutral  ves- 
sels, with  particular  licences  from 
the  Privy-Council.  They  go  out  in 
ballast,  (for  any  articles  of  British 
manufacture,  or  colonial  produce, 
would  render  them  liable  to  confis- 
cation,) and  they  bring  back  fixdgn 
spirits,  wines,  and  firuit,  but  no  ar- 
ticle useful  to  the  British  manufiic- 
turer.  It  is  therefore  both  the  po- 
licy and  practice  of  tKe  French  jgo- 
vernment  to  connive  at  this  traffic, 
and  protect  it.  Any  means  of  check- 
ing it  would  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  rum.  The  Committee  had 
thought  of  equalizing  the  duties 
upon  rum  and  British  spirits,  but 
upon  inquiry  it  appeared  that  this 
would  materially  injure,  if  not  alto- 
gether ruin,  our  home  distilleries. — 
Such  was  the  substance  of  the  se- 
cond report. — The  third  related  to 
the  traae  between  America  and  the 
West  India  colonies,  a  trade  which 
was  made  ruinous  to  the  planter  by 
the  restrictions  which  fettered  thetii. 
Rum  and  molassBs  are  the  only  ar- 
ticles of  their  own  growth  which 
they  are  permitted  to  barter  with 
the  Americans ;  these  therefore  they 
exchanae  to  great  disadvantage 
when  the  American  {merchant  will 
take  them,  but  in  general  he  insists 
upon  specie  or  bills  of  exchan^. 
At  least  two-thirds  of  the  supphes 
imported  from  America  are  thus  paid 
for ;— with  the  money  thus  obtained 
he  Eoes  to  the  enemy's  colonies, 
purdiases  colonial  produce  there 
with   the  ,  advantages   that   money 
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gives  him ;  and  theiii  under  his  neu- 
tral flag,  supplies  the  continent  of 
Europe  with  the  growth  of  the  ene- 
my's islands.  The  Committee,  there- 
fore, earnestly  recommended  that 
the  colonists  might  be  permitted  to 
barter  sugar  and  coffee;  and  that 
stronger  measures  should  be  taken 
to  interrupt  the  intercourse  between 
the  enemy's  colonies  and  the  United 
StateSd-^In  the  fourth  report,  it  was 

Proposed  to  reduce  the  prohibitory 
uties  oh  the  importation  of  refined 
sugar,  which  was  eight  guineas  per 
hundred,  and  render  it  only  equi- 
valent to  that  upon  raw  sugar.  By 
these  means  the  loss  from  drainage 
upon  the  voyage  would  be  sav^, 
ttnountipg  nearly  to  one-eighth  of 
the  whole;-'— the  freight  would  be 
{MToportionately  reduced,    and  the 

Slanter  would  gain  from  every  hun- 
red  weight  of  sugar  whichhe  refined, 
materials  fbr  the  distillation  of  nearly 
three  gaDons  of  rum.  Admitting  that 
this  measure  should  injure  the  refi- 
ning trade  in  England,  to  the  amount 
of  one  half  the  capital,  whiclfwas  as 
k  were  incommutably  employed  in 
it,  the  compensation  would  not  be 


equal  to  the  sum  ttinually  lost  to 
individuals  and  the  natiop  by  the 
present  system,  in  consequence  of 
this  oppressive  and  impolitic  prohi- 
bition. A  plan  had  been  proposed 
for  fattening  cattle  with  sugar,— if  it 
should  be  found  successful,  it  would 
then  be  necessary  to  inquire  whe- 
ther a  drawback  could  be  aUowed 
on  all  that  was  so  employed  ;-»this, 
however,  was  only  hinted  at,  be- 
cause no  conclusive  experiments  had 
yet  been  made.  The  Committee 
were  clearly  of  ofMnion,  that,  if  a 
practicable  commutation  of  any  part 
of  the  duty  could  be  devised,  it  must 
afford  relief  to  the  planter,  either 
by  diminishing  his  charges  to  that 
amount,  if  the  market-price  conti- 
nued the  same,  or  by  increasing  the 
number  of  consumers,  if  it  fell.  In 
this  view  they  recommended  a  re- 
gulation of  the  duty  to  be  governed 
by  the  average  price.  They  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  advise  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  coffee,  inasmuch 
as  a  bill  for  that  purpos-e  was  in  its 
progress  through  the  House. — This 
act  was  passed  in  the  course  ef  the 
session. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


Debtor  and  Creditor  Bitt.^^  Criminal  Laxo. — Cold'Bath'Fields  Prison*^ 
(Mces  in  Reversionp-^-Greenxmch  Hospital  and  Naval  Asylum^'^Ami^ 
Clathing.-^  Lotteries. —  Vaccination. —  Mr  Pahner^s  Claims. 


The  renuuning  proceedings  of  par- 
liament may  be  classed  under  tnree 
heads, — 1.  the  Alteration  of  Existing 
Laws ;  ^.  the  Reform  of  Existing  A- 
buses ;  and  3.  Projects  of  General 
Utility. 

A  bill  was  brought  into  the  Upper 

House,  by  Earl  Moira, 
March  11.    for  amending  the  law  of 

Debtor  and  Creditor.— 
He  explained  its  object  as  relating 
to  arrest  on  mesne  process,  and  im- 
prisonment in  execution,  in  both 
which  the  intention  was  to  shorten 
the  duration  of  imprisonment ;  in  the 
former,  by  conipelling  the  plaintiff, 
where  the  writ  was  issued  in  ohe 
term  and  returnable  in  the  next,  to 
declare  in  the  term  of  the  return, 
and  proceed  to  trial  in  the  succeed- 
ing term ;  and,  in  the  latter,  by  re- 
leasii)^  the  debtors  at  certain  speci- 
fied times,  at  the  quarter-sessions, 
on  assigning  over  their  property  in 
possession  and  reversion,  and  also  ren- 
dering their  future  property  liable, — 
according  to  the  principle  of  thec^^wo 
bonorum  introduced  into  the  Roman 
law  by  Cffisar,  and  adopted  by  Justi- 
nian.   A  similar  law  had  long  pre- 


vailed  in  Holland  and  in  Denmark, 
where  experience  had  proved  its  ef- 
ficacy.— ^Lord  EUenborough  said,  in 
reply,  that  the  creditor  was  more 
frequently  an  object  of  compassion 
than  the  debtor ;-— that  arrest  wa^ 
generally  speaking,  the  best  means 
of  producing  pa3rment  or  composi- 
tion of  the  debt,  and  did  produce 
that  effect  in  five  cases  out  of  six : 
— that  the  bill  was  drawn  up  with 
great  ignorance  of  the  law,  and  was 
wholly  inadequate  to  its  object :  and 
he  condemned  any  attempt  to  inno- 
vate upion  a  long  established  law. — 
This  was  ably  answered  by  Lord 
Holland.  "  LF  the  objection  to  in- 
novation were  to  hold  good,''  he  sai4» 
*'  no  change  whatever,  either  in  law 
or  practice,  ought  to  take  place; 
and  in  fact  their  Lordships,  and  the 
other  House,  ought  not  to  meet  for 
the  purposes  of  legislation.  It  was 
needless  to  specify  the  evils  of  the 
present  system,  they  were  so  many, 
60  apparent,  and  so  notorious.  Why 
were  those  frequent  acts  of  insolven- 
cy passed,  if  the  legislature  were  not 
aware  that  there  was  something  pe- 
culiarly ofiensive  in  continued  impri- 
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80nmeBt  lor  debt  ?  As  for  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  bill,  and  the  igno- 
rance with  which  it  had  been  drawn 
up,  he  could  only  express  his  regret 
that  those  noble  and  learned  persons, 
whose  peculiar  province  it  was  to 
endeavour  to  render  the  law  of  the 
land  as  unexceptionable  as  possible, 
did  not  take  the  subject  into  their 
own  hands.*' — Lord  Ellenborough*8 
condemnation  of  the  bill  was  fatal  to 
it :  his  objections  to  its  form  and  in- 
adequacy must  fairly  be  supposed  to 
have  been  valid,  but  the  practice  of 
imprisonment  for  debt,  as  prescribed 
by  the  existing  laws,  is  a  grievance 
and  a  disgrace  which  ought  to  be 
removed  from  England. 

It  had  hitherto  been  the  practice 
to  make  a  distinction  between  an  in- 
dictment found  by  a  Grand  Jury, 
and  an  information  filed  by  order  of 
the  Court  of  King's  6ench«  or  by 
the  Attorney- General  ex  officio.     A 
bill  was  now  brought  in,  enacting, 
**  That  on  informations,  as  well  as 
upon  indictments,  the  parties  were 
to  be  held  to  bail.'*    It  passed  un- 
opposed, and  indeed  altogether  un- 
noticed, through  the  House 
May  1 9.  of  Commons.     In  the  Up- 
per House  it  was  opposed 
by  Earl  Stanhope,  Lord  Holland, 
and  Lord  Erskine.     They 
Mfly24.  argned  that  it  was  a  mis- 
chievous, unnecessary,  and 
dangerous  innovation,  to  require  bail 


eoually  upon  an  indictment  present- 
ed by  12  sworn  men,  and  upon  the 
mere  filing  of  an  information  by  the 
Attorney-General,  (which  might  or 
might  not  be  founded  upon  affida- 
vit,) thereby  giving  to  the  Attorney- 
General  the  power  of  a  Grand  Jury. 
It  was  nothing  to  the  point,  that  the 
present  Attorney-General  would  not 
abuse  his  power.  They  were  to  con- 
sider what  future  ones  might  do,  and 
to  remember  how,  in  former  times, 
the  foulest  legal  murders,  which  the  . 
Crown  required,  were  sanctioned  by 
its  great  law  officers.  The  King 
might  be  deceived,  and  a  worthless 
person  appointed  Attorney-General ; 
or  an  Attorney-General  might  be 
deceived,  and  mformations  ex  officio 
might  be  filed  for  expressing  opi- 
nions which  every  man  had  a  right 
to  express  ;  and  persons  might,  un- 
der the  operation  of  this  bill,  by  be- 
ing held  to  bail,  be  grievously  op- 
pressed. The  bill  tended  to  fetter 
the  freedom  of  opinion,  by  placing 
those  who  uttered  opinions  disagree- 
able to  Government,  in  the  power  ♦ 
of  an  officer  of  the  Crown.— It  was 
replied  by  Lord  Ellenborough  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  the  inno- 
vation was  not  so  great  as  had  been 
represented,  for,  as  the  law  at  pre- 
sent stood,  persons  might  be  held  to 
bail  by  any  justice  of  the  peace  upon 
a  charge  of  misdemeanour.  That 
the  biU  was  humanely  adapted  to 


*  Earl  Stanhope,  to  instance  this,  related  a  story  of  two  link-boys,  who  were  ta- 
ken up  for  uttering  a  libel,  in  the  days  of  Wilkes  and  Liberty:  one  of  them,  called 
Jack,  who  could  not  read,  handed  it  to  the  other,  named  Will,  and  begged  he  would 
read  it  to  him ;  in  the  act  of  doing  which  the  beadle  took  them  both  up,  and  earn* 
ed  them  before  the  magistrate.  Jack  pleaded  that  he,  not  being  able  to  read,  had 
only  desired  the  other  to  do  it  for  him.  "  What  are  you  ?"  said  the  magistrate  ; 
•*  Please  your  honour,*'  answered  Jack, "  I  am  an  anti-ministerial  writer.'*  **  What," 
said  the  magistrate,  **  how  can  you  be  a  writer  on  either  side,  if  you  can't  read  V* 
•*  Oh,  your  honour,"  replied  Jack,  **  1  chalks  45  on  the  lords'  coaches."  Such  a 
poor  anti-ministerial  libeller  as  Jack,  might,  by  an  information  tx  officio  under  this 
WU,  be  imprisoned  for  want  of  bail  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
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give  relief  to  the  prisoner;  for  it 
would  prevent  a  person  sent  to  pri- 
son for  want  of  bail,  from  remain- 
ing til  ere  for  years  (as  it  might  hj^- 
pen)  without  the  means  of  bringing 
on  im  trial ;  and  the  Judge  who 
tried  liim,  though  not  a  Judge  of  the 
King's  Bench,  might  discharge  him 
if  acquitted. — The  bill  passed.  Its 
good  parts  mightv  have  Deen  retain- 
ed, and  its  objectionable  ones  omit- 
ted,— ^for  assuredly  in  this  country, 
and  in  this  state  of  society,  it  is  high- 
ly objectionable  to  arm  the  servants 
of  the  Crown  with  new  powers  a- 
gainst  freedom  of  opinion  in  the 
subject. 

A  more  extensive  subject  of  dis- 
cussion was  brought  for- 
Mai/  18.  ward  by  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
milly.  "  His  intention,** 
he  said,  "  had  long  been  to  propose 
some  measures  for  reforming  th^  cri- 
minal law  of  this  country,  in  which 
it  was  a  very  great  defect,  that  ca- 
pital punishments  were  so  frequent ; 
and  were  appointed,  he  could  not 
say  inflicted,  for  so  many  crimes.— 
No  principle  could  be  more  clear, 
than  that  it  is  the  certainty,  much 
more  than  the  severity  of  punish- 
ments, which  renders  them  efficaci- 
ous :  but  if  one  were  to  take  the 
very  reverse  of  the  principle,  that 
would  be  a  faithful  description  of  the 
criminal  law  of  England ;  in  whicli 
punishments  are  most  severe,  and 
most  uncertain  in  their  application. 
If  we  deduct  the  number  of  those 
wIm)  receive  sentence  of  death  for 
crimes  for  which  pardon^  is  never,  or 
very  rarely,  granted,  and  take  the 
number  of  those  who  are  convicted 
of  felonies,  which  have  been  made 
capital  for  some  circumstances,  which 
are  not  in  truth  circumstances  of  ag- 
gravation, perhaps  it  will  be  found 
that  tf  20  persons  condemned  to  die, 


only  one  sufibrs  death.    The  quesk 
tion  is,  whether  the  administration 
of  justice  should  be  suffered  to  con- 
tinue in  such  a  state,  Where  the  ex* 
ecution  of  the  law  is  not  the  rule 
that  is  observed,  but  an  exception  to 
it,  and  where  it  has  been  lately  said 
in  language,  which  one  would  ex- 
pect to  hear  rather  from  the  lips  of 
a  satirist  than  from  the  seat  of  judg- 
ment, that  the  ^*  law  exists  inde^ 
in  theory,  but  has  been  almost  abro- 
gated in  practice,  by  the  astuteness 
of  judges,  the  humanity  of  juries, 
and  the  clemency  of  the  Crown.** — 
His  present  purpose  was  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  oae  class 
only  of  these  severe  statutes  that  had, 
from  the  change  of  circumstances, 
acquired  a  severity  which  was  not 
originailv  intended :  those  in  which 
the  capital  part  of  ^  charge  de- 
p^ids  on  the  amount  of  the  proper- 
ty stolen  ;  such  as  the  statute  of  Eli- 
zabeth, which  punishes  with  death 
the  stealing  privately,  from  the  per- 
son of  anodier,  prt^erty  to  the  va- 
lue of  12  pence ;  the  act  of  William 
and  Mary,  which  makes  privately- 
stealing  in  a  shop,  to  the  amount  of 
5  shillmgs,    a  capital   felony ;  and 
many  other  statutes  of  the    same 
kind.    Such  an  alteration  had  taken  % 
place  in  the  value  of  money  since 
those  statutes  passed,  that  it  was 
astonishing  that  the  law  should  have 
been  suffered  to  remain  in  words  the 
same  to  the  present  day;  the  offen-- 
ces,  in  the  mean  time,  having  be- 
coipe  altogether  different.    Perhaps 
there  was  no  case  which  could  ren- 
der more  striking  the  truth  of  Lord 
Bacon*s  observation,  that  time  was 
the  greatest  of  all  innovators ;  for  in 
proportion  as  every  thing  which  con- 
tributed to  the  support,  the  comfort, 
and  the  luxuries  of  life  had  grown 
dearer,  the  life  of  ipa^  bad  become 
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chaaper  and  of  less  account. — Such 
laws  cannot  be  executed.  Juries 
are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  vio- 
lating their  oath,  or,  what  they  are 
sometimes  mistakenly  induced  to 
think  more  binding  on  them,  the 
dictates  of  humanity*  Often  against 
the  plainest  evidence,  they  find  the 
property  not  to  ba  of  the  value  of 
which  they  smd  every  body  else 
know  it  to  be ;  and  this  comes  to  be 
considered,  as  Blackstone  some- 
where expresses  it,  as  a  "  pious  per- 
jury,'* words  which  one  is  sorry  to 
see  ever  put  together :  for  nothing 
can  leiadto  more  immoral  conse- 
quences, than  that  men  should  fa- 
miliarize themselves  with  the  viola- 
tion o£  a  judicial  path.  The  law 
ought  not  to  remain  so.  Offi^nders 
are  o&en  acquitted  against  the  clear- 
est  evidence ;  «id  the  very  severity 
of  those  laws,  by  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, holds  out  an  encouragement 
to  crimes.  While  there  are  thus  two 
laws,  one  upon  the  statute  book,  and 
anoUier  in  practice^  a,  total  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  nature  of  that 
which  is  considered  as  the  most  va- 
luable [prerogative  of  the  Crown ;  the 
prerogative  of  shewing  mercy.  The 
true  state  of  the  case  is,  that,  in  ex- 
change for  that  prerogative,  the 
Crown  has  the  painful  duty  imposed 
on  it,  of  selecting  tl)ose  upon  whom 
the  judgment  of  thiC  ^w  shall  be  ex- 
ecuted. In  London  and  Middlesex 
this  is  done  by  the  Privy  Council, 
but  upon  all  tne  circuits  this  duty 
devolves  upon  the  different  judges 
of  assize ;  and  it  is  felt  by  them  to 
be  the  most  painfid  of  their  duties. 
No  rules  are  laid  down  to  govern 
tiem  in  the  discharge  of  it;  but 
they  are  left  to  their  own  discretion, 
which  must  necessarily  be  as  various 
as  are  their  di&rent  nabits  and  s^nr 
tipents  and  m<?des  # f  thinlfipg,.   It 


may  be  the  opinion  of  one  judge^ 
that  punishments  ought  to  be  inflict-* 
ed  most  strictly  when  crimes  are 
most  frequent;  another,  with  the 
same  anxiety  for  the  discharge  of 
his  duty,  thinks  tliat  it  is  most  use* 
ful  to  be  rigorous  when  crimes  make 
their  flrst  appearance.  One  judge 
is  more  influenced  by  humanity; 
another  more  swayed  by  a  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  th^  sense  of  the  com- 
munity. And  thus  their  discretioa 
is  apt  tp  be  exercised  under  motives 
not  only  difierent,  but  oflen  quito 
contrary.  The  question  was,  what 
should  be  the  remedy  ?-<-«He  had  at 
first  intended  only  to  move  to  repeal 
tl^e  statutes,  and  to  propose  otner» 
in  the  same  words,  only  with  sums 
e<^uivalent  to  the  v^hu^  of  what  was 
originally  fixed  by  the  legislature  ; 
but  when  he  found  that  he  would 
thus  be  enacting  capital  punishments. 
&r  ofCences,  in  which  there  are  ne 
circumstances  of  a^^avation,  he 
could  not  brin^  his  mind  to  do  it, 
and  he  determined  to  propose  the 
simple  repeal  o£  all  those  statutes. 
As,  however,  ihey  will  require  dif- 
fident considerations,  he  judged  it 
most  eiqpedient  to  bring  them  one 
by  one  under  the  review  of  the 
House  j  and  he  proposed,  therefore, 
to  begin  with  the  most,  objection- 
able, the  8tli  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  4>.» 
which  made  stealing  privately  frcnn 
tlie  person  a  coital  offence :  decla- 
ring it  at  the  same  time  to  be  his  in- 
tentiqn,  and  wishing  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  he  will  at  prcmer  times 
bring  forward  a  repeal  of  tne  others. 
The  unnecessary  severity  of  the  8th 
filizabeth,  its  absurdity  apd  want  of 
logic,  madp  it  a  disgrace  to  the  sta- 
tute book.  Jlecitiqg  that  the  of- 
fence was  soipetiines  ccunmitted  un-* 
der  cjrcufla^tances  which  were  am. 
aggri^vsjtion,  .therefore  at  pnact»  t)^%i 
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in  a]l  cases,  and  although  there  was 
no  aggravation,  clergy  should  be  ta- 
ken away.  In  his  time,  he  never 
had  heard  but  of  one  single  instance 
in  which  an  offender,  convicted  un- 
der this  statute,  suffered  death;  it 
was  a  case  upon  the  northern  cir- 
cuit, where  a  pick-pocket  detected 
in  court  was  immeoiately  tried  and 
left  for  execution.  It  was  a  solitary 
case  as  far  back  as  he  could  remem- 
ber^ and  even  if  that  had  been  omit- 
ted, it  would  have  been  no  great 
misjfbrtune.  Under  this  statute,  from 
the  strict  construction  which  the 
judges  observed  of  the  word  **  pri- 
vily," that  very  violence  which  would 
be  an  aggravation  of  the  oflfence,  if 
it  is  not  such  as  to  amount  to  rob* 
bery,  saves  the  offender.  There  was 
another  subject  which,  he  thought, 
required  the  interposition  of  the  le- 
gislature ;  it  was  to  provide,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  a  compensation  to  per- 
sons tried  and  acquitted,  after  ha- 
ving been  long  detained  in  prison. 
At  present  they  have  no  compensa- 
tion, except  by  an  action  for  a  mali- 
cious prosecution,  where  the  judge 
is  satisfied  there  was  no  probable 
cause.  If  suspicion  of  having  com- 
mitted a  crime  falls  upon  an  indivi- 
dual in  the  labouring  class  of  the 
people,  whose  family  depends  upon 
his  daily  wages  for  subsistence,  he 
may  lie  eight  months  in  gaol ;  for 
that  is  sometimes  the  interval  be- 
tween the  summer  and  Lent  assizes ; 
and  in  the  four  northern  counties, 
he  may  be  imprisoned  above  a  year.. 
His  family  in  the  mean  time  is,  pro- 
bably, consigned  to  the  workhouse, 
and  when  he  returns  home  after  an 
acquittal  which  completely  establishes 
his  innocence,  he  finds  them  ruined 
in  their  health  or  x;orrupted  in  their 
morals.  If,  for  the  conVeniende  or' 
utility  of  the  public^  privkte  pr6per- 


tv  is  ever  interfered  with  by  the  au- 
thority of  parliament,  full  compen- 
sation is  carefully  made  to  the  own- 
er ;  but  what  is  that  loss '  which  is 
thus  compensated  to  the  opulent^ 
compared  with  the  injury  suflfered  by 
the  poor  man  in  the  case  he  had  men- 
tioned ?  The  discretion  of  saying  in 
what  cases  compensation  should  be 
given,  could  only  be  reposed  in  the 
jury  or  in  the  court ;  and  he  thought 
that  there  could  be  no  hesitation  be^ 
tween  those  two.  The  jury  oug^t 
not  to  have  their  attention  diverted 
from  the  single  point  of  ascertaining 
the  fact,  of  guilty  or  not.  Fortu- 
nately there  was  already  in  our  sta- 
tute book,  an  act  which  he  should 
take  as  a  model.  Till  the  year  1752, 
no  compensation  was  made  by  law  to 
prosecutors  for  their  expence  and 
trouble  in  bringing  offenders  to  jus- 
tice. Before  such  compensation  wa« 
allowed,  it  often  happened  that  the 
prosecution  was  by  much  a  greater 
evil  to  the  person,  whose  property 
had  been  taken  from  him,  than  that 
loss  of  property  by  the  offence.  The 
25th  Geo.  IL  cihap.  36.  §  11.  placed 
it  in  the  power  of  the  court,  upon 
consideration  of  the  prosecutor's  cir- 
cumstances, to  grant  him  an  order 
upon  the  treasurer  of  the  county  for 
his  expences,  and  a  reasonable  al- 
lowance for  his  time.  He  meant  to 
make  this  the  model  of  the  bill  he 
proposed  to.move  for  leave  to  bring 
m,  following  the  principle  of  the  act 
of  Geo.  II.,  and  giving  compensa- 
tion to  persons  acquitted  only  in  the 
same  cases  where  it  was  already  by 
law  given  to  the  prosecutor.  He 
moved,  in  the  first  place,  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  so  much 
of  an  act  made  in  the  8th  year  oiP 
Queen  Elizabeth,  as  takes  away  the 
benefit  of  clergy  from  persons  con- 
victed of  stealing  privily  from  the 
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person  of  another ;  and  a  bm  to  pro- 
vide, in  certain  cases,  compensation 
to  persons  tried  and  acquitted  in  a 
criminal  court,  for  the  damages  sus- 
tained by  them  in  consequence  of 
having  been  detained  and  brought 
tolriaL 

To  this  very  able,  impressive,  and 
important  speech,  Mr  Herbert  re- 
plied, by  «ayins,  **  that  he  was  one 
who  approved  the  laws,  and  thought 
that  very  good  grounds  ought  to  be 
estabtished  before  any  innovation 
was  made  on  them.  The  principle 
of  compensation,''  he  said,  "  was 
particularly  objectionable ;  many  idle 
persons  in  Ireland,  he  suspected, 
would  think  it  no  hardship  to  be  ac- 
commodated with  lodgings  in  pri- 
son." Sir  John  Newport  rephed^ 
that  in  the  Irish  prisons  men's  toes 
were  sometimes  eaten  by  the  rats; 
was  that  the  sort  of  accommodation 
which  the  Hon.  Gentleman  thought 
so  agreeable  to  the  Irish  people  r— 
This  occasioned  a  warm  assertion 
from  another  Irish  member,  that  the 
prisons  were  managed  with  as  much 
humanity  in  Ireland,  and  particular- 
ly in  the  province  of  Ulster,  as  in 
England.  After  this  curious  digres- 
sion, some  weighty  objections  were 
made  to  the  practicability  of  grant- 
ing discretionary  compensation  to 
persons  acquitted.  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
aett  said  it  was  to  his  mind  a  grie- 
vous consideration,  that,  after  a  ver- 
dict of  acquittal  by  a  jury,  it  should 
be  possible  to  tell  any  man  that  he 
was  not  honourably  acquitted,  but 
that  an  imputation  of  guilt  still  at- 
tached to  him.  And  what  a  respon- 
tibflity  was  imposed  upon  the  judge, 
who  was,  after  a  verdict  of  acquittal, 
to  determine  whether  that  acquittal 
was  honourable  or  not !  A  similar 
4>pinion  was  expressed  by  the  Solicit- 


or General. — ^Leave  was,  however, 
given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Accordingly,  on  a  subse- 
quent day.  Sir  Samuel  Ro-  June  15. 
milly  moved  for  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house  upon  the  private- 
ly stealing  bill.  Upon  this  Mr  Bur- 
ton  rose.  He  had  had  some  experi- 
ence, he  said,  in  the  administration 
of  criminal  law  during  twenty  or  thir- 
ty years,  and  he  wished  to  state  some 
observations  before  the  Speaker  left 
the  chair,  because  thdy  were  connect- 
ed with  the  principle  of  the  bill.  The 
preamble  laid  down  very  general  ab- 
stract positions,  which  far  exceeded 
the  object  of  the  bill,  and  condemn- 
ed a  large  proportion  of  the  existing 
laws.  Now  nothing  could  be  more 
objectionable,  than,  to  pronounce  by 
statute  such  a  condemnation,  and  yet 
to  leave  those  very  laws  in  full  force. 
To  him,  therefore,  it  appeared  in- 
dispensable to  expunge  the  preamble 
altogether.  This  Sir  Samuel  con- 
sented to  do,  though  he  wished  it  to 
be  retained,  because  it  contained 
the  reasons  on  which  the  bill  was 
founded.  Mr  Burton  proceeded  to 
say,  that,  in  as  much  as  the  bill  took 
away  the  punishment  of  death  from 
the  offence  in  question,  he  was  in- 
clined to  approve  it,  but  he  could 
by  no  means  accede  to  the  propriety 
of  reducing  the  punishment  down  to 
the  standard  of  simple  larceny.  The 
statute  of  Elizabeth,  which  had  been 
commented  upon  so  severely,  con- 
tained a  statement  of  facts,  which 
the  experience  of  two  centuries  and 
a  half  had  verified,  and  which  was 
equally  applicable  to  the  present  time. 
It  states,  that  the  offenders  then  called 
cut-purses  were  very  numerous,  con- 
federated into  fraternities  of  an  art, 
or  mystery,  to  live  idly  by  secret 
spoil,  frequenting,  for  that  purpose^ 
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places  of  public  resort^  such  as  places 
of  divine  worship,  the  court,  courts 
of  justice,  fairs,  markets,  and  places 
of  execution,  and  being  habited  in 
such  a  garb  as  to  elude  suspicion. 
At  tliis  present  time,  he  was  well  in* 
formed  by  experienced  magistrates, 
that  many  underwent  a  regular  train* 
ing  to  the  art,  that  they  plundered 
to  such  an  amount,  and  were  so  far 
confederated,  that  large  sums  were 
never  wanting  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing the  ablestassistanceupon  uieir 
trials,  or  of  biwing  off  prosecutors 
or  witnesses.  That  these  practices 
prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent,  and 
could  not  be  repressed  without  a  se- 
verer punishment  than  transportation 
for  seven  years,  (tfie  highest  punish- 
ment for  simple  larceny,)  he  could 
unfortunately  testify,  from  his  own 
experience  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Chester.  During  four  or  five  years 
preceding  the  spring  qf  1806,  seve* 
ral  boys  had  been  brought  to  trial; 
the  numbers  had  been  continually 
increasing,  till  at  one  assizes  seven 
or  eight  appeared  to  be  confederated 
in  a  regular  gan^,  upon  the  same 
system  as  exists  in  the  metropohs. 
Jyjilder  punishments  having  been  tried 
before,  two  of  them  were  now  sen- 
tenced for  transportation  for  seven 
years — ^but  so  little  terror  did  this  i»- 
'  ^pire,  that,  at  the  spring  assizes  in 
1806,  among  forty  prisoners  there 
was  the  melancholy  exhibition  of  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  boys,  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen.  They 
came  from  the  manufacturing  part 
of  the  county,  and  their  oSenc^  was 
generally  that  of  privately  stealing 
either  from  the  shop  or  the  person. 
It  was  now  judged  necessary  to  make 
a  severer  example,.-p-two  of  them  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death,  and  were 
recommended  to  mercy,  on  transpor- 
tation for  life.     This  had  its  eftect 


for  during  the  four  last  assizes,  onfy 
four  boys  had  appeared  in  the  Kalep-* 
dars,  and  none  of  them  membej-s  of 
any  regular  confederacy.  Reasoning 
from  these  facts,  he  reoonmiexuled, 
that,  instead  of  death,  transportati(p 
for  life  should  be  substituted,  or  any 
time  notless  than  seven  years;Qralong 
or  short  imprisonment,  with  or  with- 
out hard  labour,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court.  A  clause  to  this  e&ct 
was  accordingly  proposed  by  tlie  So- 
licitor-General. This  led  to  some  re- 
marks upon  transportation,  whieh 
Mr  Wilhams  W)mn  weU  ob^rved 
was  generally  better  for  lifie  than  Sor 
a  limited  term ;  because,  when  the 
culprits  returned,  they  were,  in  mt^ 
cases,  compelled  to  revert  to  their 
former  habits,  being  wholly  without 
character  or  protection.  Mr  ]$ujrt<on 
su{^orted  this  opinion,^  as  siso  did 
Mr  Abercromby,  who  pledged  him- 
self to  bring  the  subject  forw^d. 
Witli  this  clause  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted, but  no  further  discussion  took 
place  during  the  session.— These  j^ro^ 
ceedings  h^ve  been  thus  noticed  at 
length,  because  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  lead  t^  changes  not  less  ex- 
tensive than  benejSciia  in  the  whole 
system  of  our  criminal  laws.  A  so* 
ciety,  of  which  Sir  Samud  BomiBy 
is  a  member,  has  been  formed  for 
procurii^  the  abolitioa  of  th^  pu- 
nishment of  death  in  all  cases.  Bfcir 
far  the  principle  upon  which  timy 
proceed  may  be  right  to  this  extend 
may  more  properly  be  examined  here* 
after,  when  the  subject  is  introduced 
into  parliament.  Some  good  muf$ 
undoubtedly  be  produx^ed  by  the^o* 
ciety.  We  have  lived  to  see  4he  dftVf 
trade  abolished,  and  limited  .service 
introduced  into  our  army, — measMise^ 
which  have  cleared  the  character  of 
England  from  its  two  forest  stains. 
Let  us  hope  and  trust  that  we  shalf 
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see  also  a  thorough'  i^efornmtion  of 
out  penaJ  laws,**-^till  more,  that  some 
measures  may  be  taken  for  the  pre- 
vention as  well  as  the  punishment  of 
crime8,«-*that  the  root  of  the  evil  may 
foe  reached  by  a  system  of  nationid 
education,  founded  upon  the  exceU 
lent  plans  of  Dr  Bell. 

Many  difficulties  will,  beyond  a 
doubt,  occur  in  reforming  the  penal 
laws,  nottCj  however,  that  are  msur- 
tnoantaUe ;  and  the  attempt  will  be 
opposed  by  no  persons,  except  those 
who  are  in  ail  cases  for  the  om  mump- 
simtts.  It  i&  6Mr  more  difficult  to  reform 
our  prisons — ^with  that  subject  perso- 
nal and  par^  feelings  have  too  often 
been  mingled,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
country.     During   the   administra- 
tion ot  Mr  Pitt,  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
complained  to  the  House  of  the  abu- 
ses committed  in  the  Coldbath-fields 
prison,  where  some  state-prisoners, 
and  among  others  Colonel  Despard, 
were  coliraied,  under  the  suspension 
of  the  Hdjeas  Corpus.     The  way 
to  have  disarmed  Sir  Francis  would 
have  been,  by  immediately  and  ef- 
fectually redressing  the  grievances 
of  tfie  prisoners,— Clothing  was  so 
easy  as  thus  to  have  acquired  a  cha- 
racter of  humanity  for  the  govern- 
ment, which  woula  4iave  reconciled 
many  of  its  opponents  to  the  system 
of  suspicion  that  j^  had  been  thought 
necessary  to  adopt.    But,  both  on 
this  occasion,  and  in  the  Irish  hor- 
rors^ tiiat  ministry  permitted  and  ex- 
cused the  cruelties  of  their  lowest 
and  basest  partisans;  not  reflecting, 
that,'  by  screening  such  wretches 
firom  justice,-  they  made  the  cause 
their  own,  and  implicated  themselves 
in  the  odium.    A  commission  was 
at  ,!ast  appointed  by  Mr  Pitt,  to 
visii  the  prison,  and  examine  into 
the  truth  of  the  complaints ;  every 
thing  was  prepared  for  ^ir  visit; 


and  it  will  not  be  doubted,  Umt  every 
exertion  was  made  to  screen  the  ex* 
isting  abuses  from  the  observaden  of 
the  Commissioners;  yet  there  wetB 
abuses  which  they  could  not  but  see 
and  point  out ;  and  still  nothing  was 


done  in  consequence.     A 


Feb.  \8. 


petition  was  now  present- 
ed by  Mr  Sheridan,  from  the  grand 
jury  of  Middlesex,  relating  to  &uses 
in  the  same  prisoh.     It  stated,  that 
they  had  visited  the  prison,  and  dis^ 
covered  that  the  loaves,   (each  of 
which  ought  to  contain  sixteen  ounces, 
and  to  be  distributed  daily  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,)  were  great- 
ly deficient  in  quantity,  some  of  them 
being  from  an  ounce  and  a  half  to 
two  ounces  under  weight;  the  pound 
weigKt  of  the  prison,  which  was  used 
for  weighing  meat  and  other  provi* 
sions  in  the  prison,  was  found  to  be 
iseven-eighths  of  an  ounce  too  light, 
when  tried  by  the  standard  weights 
in  Guildhall;  the  scales  also  were 
false  and  fraudulent.    These  facts 
were  attested  by  Mr  Sheriff  Phillips, 
who,  with  that  attention  to  the  du- 
ties of  his  office,  which  he  eminent- 
ly displayed  during  his  shrievalty,  ad- 
dressed a  formal  communication  of 
them  to  Mr  Mainwaring,  chairman  of 
the  quarter-sessions.  Farther,  the  pe- 
tition stated,  that  tliey  found  several 
persons  committed  to  close  custody 
m  cells  destitute  of  fire,  eight  feet 
three  inches  long,  by  six  feet  three 
inches  wide,  two  of  them  in  irons, 
although  sick ;  some,  if  not  all,  inno- 
cent in  point  of  fact,  as  all  were  then 
innocent  in  point  of  law,  being  de- 
tained under  the  pretext  of  re-exa- 
'  mination,  and,  consequently,  uncon- 
demned  by  the  legal  judgment  of 
their  peers,  or  even  the  accusatory 
verdict  of  a  grand  jury.  Of  this  num- 
ber were  a  mother,  a  daughter,  and 
a  son,  of  creditable  appearance;  the 
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two  former  b  one  cell,  so  situatedaa 
to  be  exposed  to  a  continual  current 
of  external  air,  withdut  the  possibili- 
ty of  obtaining,  even  during  the  se* 
verest  frost,  an  artificial  wannth  by 
means  of  fuel,  while  the  convicts  be- 
low enjoyed  all  the  comforts  of  an 
open  roomy  ward,  with  occasional 
IK^ess  to  fire.  That  in  one  of  these 
lonely  cells  was  closely  confined  a  fo- 
reigner of  some  rank,  the  Chevalier 
de  Blin,  who,  it  was  said  by  one  of 
the  jailors,  while  so  immured,  had 
been  deprived  of  his  reason,  and 
who  presented  to  the  petitioners  a 
memorial  on  his  knees.  That  in  this 
place,  originally  destined  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  morals  of  petty  of- 
fenders, a  female  prisoner  had  been 
lately  debauched  by  the  son  of  the 
chief  jailor,  or  governor,  who  then 
held  an  office  of  trust  in  the  prison, 
and  had  since  had  a  child,  now,  or 
at  least  lately,  burdensome  to  the  pa- 
rish of  Kensipgton,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex.  That  four  debtors  were 
shut  up  in  this  house  of  correction, 
the  only  communication  betweeh 
whom  and  the  world,  appears  to  take 
place  occasionally,  by  means  of  two 
iron  gates,  at  i^war<£s  of  six.  feet  dis- 
atance  firom  each  other,  with  a  jailor 
walking  in  at  intervals,  so  as  to  pre- 
clude complaint ;  and  that,  from  the 
examipation  of  a  debtor,  and  also, 
by  a  letter  from  him,  both  m  the 
possession  o£  the  petitioners,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  shut  up  with  per- 
sons guilty  of  robbery  and  unnatu- 
ral crimes.  And,  lasUy,  that  six  in- 
nocent persons,  the  bills  against  whom 
had  been  thrown  out  by  the  grand 
jury,  were  dragged  from  Cold- Bath- 
Fields  prison  to  Hicks's-hall,  in  open 
day,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  first 
manacled,  and  then  fastened  together 
by  a  rope,  to  be  discharged  by  pro- 
idamatiop.    The  petitioners,  there- 


fore, conceiving  that  such  ^qm  in- 
stances of  fraud,  coupled  with  such 
an  open  violation  of  the  laws,  and 
even  of  the  express  orders  of  session, 
are  calculated  to  bring  the  govern- 
ment into  contempt,  md  cast  an  odi- 
um on  the  constitution ;  thinking  al- 
so, that  if  such  mal-practices  were 
detected  in  a  casual  and  slight  sur^ 
vey,  of  less  than  two  hours  duration^ 
far  greater  abuses  are  likely  to  be 
brought  to  light,  by  the  intervention 
of  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation, 
solicited  the  house  to  take  the  mat* 
ter  into  consideration;  and,  by  a 
public  and  open  examination  at  its 
bar,  or  any  other  mode,  afford  such 
relief  as  may  seem  meet.  The  peti- 
tion was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
About  a  month  after- 
wards, Mr  Sumner  ask-  March  17. 
ed,  whether  Mr  Sheridan 
meant  to  found  any  proceeding  on  it? 
Mr  Sheridan  rephed,  that  he  wished 
to  give  ministers  a  reasonable  time 
to  suggest  some  remedial  measure^ 
But,  afler  what  had  formerly  h^- 
pened,  he  had  no  great  hopes  fi-om 
that  quarter ;  and  should,  tnerefore, 
if  nothii^  were  proposed  by  them  in 
the  interim,  bring  forward  a  specific 
proposition  in  uie  ensuing  weeL 
Upon  this,  Mr  Sumner  accused  the 
petitioners  of  being  actuated  by  no 
other  motives  than  the  desire  of  ob- 
taining a  bad  poptdarity,  by  exciting 
public  clamour,  to  the  injury  of  the 
character  of  others;  and  he  said,  that, 
to  do  justice  to  those  respectable 
men,  the  magistrates  of  Middlesex, 
he  must  move  that  their  report  upon 
the  subject  be  laid  before  the  House. 
—Mr  Perceval  said,  he  did  not  wish 
to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
a  thorough  investigation  ;  and  {le 
would  now  state,  that  a  commission 
was  preparing,  in  which  all  the  per- 
sons, now  living,  who  had  been  on 
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U^  fonjttr  eommissiDny  would  be  re« 
9|»pointed,  and  such  nan^s  added  as 
wot^  give  satisfaction  both  to  the 
house  and  to  the  public.  $ir  Francis 
replied;  that  neither  the  petitioners 
nor  the  country  would  be  satisfied, 
if  the  House  of  Commons  did  not 
appoint  a  committee  of  their  own, 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
complaints  of  the  petition.  He  was 
not  surprised  that  th^a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  wished  to  avoid  this, 
aware,  as  he  must  be,  of  what  would 
be  the  result  of  a  public  investigation, 
r— The  prison-weights  were  short  of 
the  legal  standard ;  innocent  men 
were  confined  in  irons;  the  gaoler 
was  in  the  habit  of  whipping  and 
beating  the  prisoners  by  his  own  au- 
thority; he  was  in  the  habit  also 
of  borrowing  money,  and  accepting 
bribes  firom  the  prisoners  ; — these 
were  the  least  enormous  of  the  facts 
Uiat  would  come  out. 

Mr  Sheridan,  then,  as  Sir  Francis 
had  done  before  him,  commented  on 
the  extraordinary  conduct  of  Mr 
Sumner,  who,  having  asked  liim  whe- 
ther he  meant  to  bring  forward  any 
motion  upon  the  subject,  and  being  t6ld 
that  he  did,  had  immediately  made  a 
motion  himself  to  take  the  business  out 
of  his  hands  I  Who  had  construed  a 
petition,  praying  for  a  redress  of  grie- 
vances on  the  part  of  the  people,  into 
a  charge  against  the  magistrates  of 
the  county,  arid  adduced  no  other 
reason  for  enquiring  into  the  matter 
of  the  petition,  than  that  he  wished 
to  vindicate  their  characters !  He  had 
DO  objection  that  the  report  of  those 
niagistrates  should  be  produced;— 
but  he  would  mention  a  circumstance, 
to  shew  how  little  weight  any  repre- 
sentation from  them  ought  to  have  in 
circuinstances  like  the  present.  A 
poqr  girl  had  brou^t  a  charge  against 
a  lawyer  tor  a  rape ;  this  person,  ei- 


ther by  bribing  the  Governor,  or  by 
some  other  means  of  influencing  him, 
got  her  immured  in  a  cold,  damp, 
cell,  w.here  she  was  so  scantily  fed 
on  bread  and  water,  that,  when  she 
came  forward  to  give  her  evidence 
in  court,  she  could  neither  speak  nor 
^nd ;  and  the  iijiagistrates  c^  Mid- 
dlesex, after  inquiring  into  the  cir- 
cumstances, drew  up  a  representa- 
tion, to  which  sixteen  signed  their 
names,  ^at  the  father  of  the  girl 
was  a  poor  button  maker,  and  Uiat 
it  was  impossible  she  could  have  been 
worse  fed  in  prison  than  she  would 
liave  been  at  home. 

Some  party  feeling  appeared  in 
Mr  Mellish,  as  well  as  Mr  Sumner, 
uppn  this  business.  The  report,  he 
said,  contradicted  the  allegations  of 
the  petition,  both  as  to  the  charge, 
that  the  Governor's  son  had  debaudi- 
ed  one  of  the  prisoners,  and  as  to  the 
weight  of  the  bread.  Mr  Mellish 
seems  to  have  thought  it  necessa- 
ry to  ^pear  as  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett's  opponent,  or  he  would  have 
recollected,  that  no  report  of  the  ma- 
gistrates could  invalidate  the  attesta- 
tion of  Mr  Sheriff  Phillips  upon  this 
subject,  before  whom  the  prison-bread 
and  prison-weights  had  been  tried, 
by  the  standard  weights  of  the  king- 
dom, and  found  wanting.  Well  mignt 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  say,  there  wai 
something  extraordinary  in  the  sup- 
port which  this  gaoler  Aris  received, 
who  was  notoriously  a  bad  character, 
and  had  himself  confessed  that  he  had 
borrowed  money  from  his  prisoners, 
beat  them,  whipped  them,  and  taken 
bribes  from  them !  Mr  Wilberforce 
wished  to  take  the  business  out  of 
the  reach  of  party  feelings,  and  sub- 
mit it  to  such  magistrates  and  others 
as  had  bestowed  considerable^  atten- 
tion upon  the  subject ;  he,  therefore, 
thought  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
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tefet  it  to  a  government  commission, 
ftccordiilg  to  Mr  Perceval'i^  inf  eiition. 
A  FarHconentaiy  ComnHi^ion  wm 
thought  preferable  by  Lord  Folksto'h, 
-*^  Committee  of  the  House  by  Mr 
W.  Smith.  Mr  Sheridan,  howler, 
moved  for  a  select  Committee,  to  ex- 
amine the  allegations  of  the  petition^ 
or  i^eport  upon  it;  his  motion  was 
opposed  by  Mr  Pferceval,  upon  the 
ground  that  a  commission  by  govern* 
ment  was  the  preferable  mode;  and 
it  was  negatived  accordingly.  No 
fortber  proceedings  took  place  in  par- 
liament. The  sure  method  of  having 
our  prisons  regulated  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner,  would  be,  to  entrust 
the  superintendance  of  them  to  the 
quakers;  however  painful  or  labori<* 
Ous  the  cl^arge,  it  would  be  wiDing- 
ly  undertaken,  and  faillifully  per- 
formed, by  that  jexcellent  and  most 
exemplary  society,  for  no  ,other  re- 
ward, or  motive,  than  the  satisfaction 
of  doing  their  duty,  in  alleviating  the 
suf%ings  of  the  unfortunate,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  effect  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  guiky. 

The  bill  to  prevent  the  granting 
of  offices  in  reversion,  which  had  been 
thrown  out  by  the  upper  house 
Jan.  25.  in  the  preceding  year,  was 
again  broi;ight  forward  by  Mr 
Bankes.  When  he  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  it  in,  Mr  W.  Dundas  was 
the  only  person  who  opposed  it ;  for, 
when  the  abolition  and  reformation 
of  offices,  he  said,  and  the  limitation 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  with 
respect  to  them  were  talked  of,  he 
could  not helprecollectingthatBurke, 
who  had  been  most  active,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  political  career,  in 
reforming  and  abolishing  offices,  and 
in  limiting  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  had  lived  to  lament  and  con- 
demn all  those  reforms,  abolitions, 
and  limitations^    Tins  was  contra- 


dicted by  Mr  Horner^  Tbey,  he 
sftid,  who  were  honoured  with  that 
great  man^s  friendship,  or  who  were 
acquainted  witli  his  very  tost  wotic, 
knew  that  he  took  honour  and  cre^t 
to  himself  for  having  pursued  such 
measures  as  tended  to  every  species 
of  economical  reform;  they  knew^ 
that,  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  splen- 
did career,  he  was  as  zealous  and 
as  sincere  an  enemy  to  rapine  and 
public  malversation,  as  he 'was  in  the 
most  vigorous  period  of  his  memora- 
ble Jife.  Mr  Whitbread  availed  him- 
self of  a  personal  argument ; — the 
Right  Honourable  gentleman,  he  said, 
was  certainly  right  in  voting  against 
the  bill,  for  hie  was  himself  in  posses- 
sion, of  an  office  granted  to  him  in  re- 
version. In  many  instances,  appoint- 
ments were  granted  to  persons  while 
they  were  mere  infants ; — this,  tfien, 
was  certainly  an  improper  use  of  the 
prerogative.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
jExchequer  was  an  instance  of  tliis, 
having  been  appointed  to  a  lucrative 
office  while  an  infant,  which  office 
was  now  held  in  reversion  by  his  bro- 
ther Lord  Arden.  That  grant  was 
certainly  made  when  it  could  not  have 
been  foreseen  that  the  Right  Honour- 
able gentleman  would  turn  out  to  be 
a  person  of  such  transcendant  abili- 
ties, capable  of  holding  the  high  and 
important  situation  which  he  now  fill- 
ed. Tlie  office,  however,  did  not  re- 
quire such  talents, — ^for,  he  believed, 
it  required  little  more  than  were  suf- 
ficient for  counting  the  money  ari- 
sing from  its  emoluments.  He  trust- 
ed the  House  would  uphold  its  own 
■honour  and  character,  by  again  send- 
ing the  bill  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  bDl  past  on  to  the  third 
reading  without  farther  op-  Feb.  h 
position,  when  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  regretted  that  ministers  had 
given  no  opinion  upon  it;  for,  though 
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he  supposed  ttiey  were  riot  hos- 
tile to  it,  because  they  had  not  op- 
posed it;  still,  it  was  of  no  small 
importance  for  the  house  to  know 
whether  it  had  their  support  or  not. 
Mr  Perceval  replied,  he  knew  not 
what  right  Sir  .Samuel  had  to  ^call 
upon  him,  or  any  of  his  colleagues, 
for  their  sentiments  on  the  occasion. 
He  saw  no  reason  to  expect  miich 
benefit  from  the  bilh  but  it  had  come 
originally  recommended  by  a  com- 
mittee, as  being  calculated  to  dimi- . 
nish  the  public  expenditure,  and, 
therefore,  it  appeared  to  him  not  to 
be  a  subject  that  ought  to  meet  with 
opposition.    Lord  Arden,  however, 

mrck  10.  *r^^,^  differently;  he, 
when  It  came  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  moved,  that  the  order 
should  be  discharged ;  he  complain- 
ed of  the  conduct  of  th6  Commons, 
in  persisting  in  the  measure,  as  an 
encroachment  on  the  privileges  of 
that  house ;  and  warned  their  Lord- 
ship to  remember  the  year  1641, 
and  the  calamities  which  had  ensiied. 
This  preposterous  alarm  was  enlar- 
ged upon  by  Lord  Redesdale.  The 
bill,  he  isaid,  appeared  lu  the  shape 
<of  a  threat ; — as  the  commencement 
of  measures,  the  end  of  which  we 
might  lament  too  late.  Let  their 
Lordships  look  to  the  beginning  of 
the  French  revolution ! — ^that  also  had 
begun  by  the  reform  of  abuses — the 
adoption  of  an  economical  system. 
If  their  Lordships  were  wise,  they 
would  meet  this  first  attempt  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  not  yield  to  it. 
For  his  part,  here  he  should  make 
his  stand.  Such  arguments,  on  such 
in  occasion,  scarcely  merited  refu- 
tation ;  they  were,  however,  ^ell  re- 
futed by  Lord  Holland,  who  aflBrm^ 
*d,  that  the  transactions  of  1641  were 
t^^Uced  by  high  prerogative  latw- 

V01#  I.  PART  I. 


yers  stretching  the  prerogative  too 
far. 

Earl  Grey  made  dnef  of  his  best 
speeches  upon  this  subject.*  There 
were  offices,  he  said,  now  enjoyed 
by  persons,  under  such  grants,  where^ 
in,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  such 
a  considerable  advance  in  the  sa-* 
lary  and  profits  had  taken  place,  as 
never  could  have  been  in  the'  con* 
templation  of  the  crown  when  it  be* 
stowed  them,  or  in  the  view  of  the 
jpublic,  wh^n  it  assented  to  that  pre- 
rogative, in  virtue  of  which,  the 
power  of  conferring  them  was  exer- 
cised. Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the 
noble  lord  who  has  thought  proper 
to  move  the  amendment  of  this  nighty. 
I  find  the  strongest  illustration  of  this 
proposition.  In  adverting  to  this 
fact,  I  am  as  sincerely  impressed  as 
any  man  who  hears  me,  with  his  va- 
lid and  just  title  to  the  benefits  of 
the  situation  which  he  holds.  Neither 
can  I  be  supposed  to  attribute  to  him 
any  other  motive  for  the  line  of  con- 
duct he  has  adopted  on  this  occasion, 
than  the  conviction  he  entertains 
of  the  injustice  and  impropriety  of 
infringing  on  the  prerogative ;  a  con- 
sequence which  he,  in  my  opinion, 
has  so  delusively  attached  to  this 
measure.  "But,  is  there  a  man  who 
hears  me,  who  is  not  fully  convinced 
that  the  salary  of  the  reversionary 
office  which  tie  holds,  has,  by  the  o- 
perdtion  of  Unexpected  and  recent 
causes,  totally  changed  its  priginal 
extent,  and  advanced  in  profit  far 
beyond  any  estimate  that  ever  was 
entertained,  either  by  the  person 
who  granted,  or  him  who  received 
the  office  originally  ?  If  I  am  not 
much  misinformed,  that  place  had 
advanced  in  income,  from  compa- 
ratively' a  very  trifling  amount,  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  20,000/.  per 
I.  '   '■• 
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annum.    Can  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  still  complain  of  the  want  of 
proofs,  in  order  to  establish  the  ex- 
pediency of  this  prohibition  ?  or  can 
the  house  believe  that  this  is  a  soli- 
tary case,   or  one  not  suiHciently 
strong  to  induce  your  Lordships  to 
interpose  a  legislative  correction  a- 
gainst  the  cgntinuance  of  such  a  dan- 
gerous system  ?   We  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ; — 
but  were  the  calamities  of  that  reign 
lo  be  attributed  to  any  concessions 
to  the  claims  of  the  people?  Unhap- 
pily,   the  melancholy  fate  of  that 
prince  can  be  traced  to  the  obstina- 
cy w^lh  which  every  improvement 
was  opposed,  to  the  unbending  dis- 
inclination to  conform  to  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  to  the  progress  of 
mental  advancement ; — and  let  it  not 
be  forgotten,  that  when  forced  into 
a  momentary  acquiescence  to  the  de- 
sire of  the  nation,  the  first  opportu- 
iiity  was  seized  to  add  perfidy  to  re- 
fusal.—And,  my  Lords,  with  re- 
spect to  the  French  revolution, where 
can  we  find  a  more  signal  and  melan- 
choly exemplification  ©f  the  danger 
of  not  yielding  to  those  plans  of 
salutary  and  wholesome  correction, 
which  the  defects  of  all  human  insti- 
tutions render  absolutely  necessary  ? 
And  here  I  call  upon  those  who  are  so 
particularly  attached  to  the  court,  I 
call  upon  those  illustrious  and  royal 
personages  oJ)posite  to  me  (the  Dukes 
of  York,  Cumberland,    and    Cam- 
bridge,) who  are  sp  activp  in  their 
opposition  to  this  measui^e,  to  reflect 
upon  the  fallen  and  prostrate  state 
of  the  legitimate  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope,   to   consider  the  lamentable 
change  which  has  befallen  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  families  on  that 
continent,  some  expelled  from  the 
thrones  of  their  forefathers,  or  de- 
graded into  the  lowest  vassalage  to 


the  great  and  inordinate  power  of 
France.  Be  assured,  that  much  as 
the  unrivalled  conqueror  of  the  Eu- 
ropean continent  owes  to  his  own  ex- 
tensive talents  for  success,  much  as 
he  is  indebted  to  the  undisputed  sa- 
gacity of  his  plans,  and  to  the  rapi- 
dity and  discipline  of  his  armies,  tor 
his  gigantic  elevation, — ^he  has  bad 
great  and  powerful  auxiliaries,  in  the 
selfishness,  the  sordid  views,  the  il- 
liberal jealousies,  of  the  djmasties  he 
has  subverted;  in  the  apathy  and 
^torpor  of  the  oppressed  and  despised 
population  over  whomhe  has  triumph- 
ed. Convinced,  as  I  am,  of  these 
truths,  I  conjure  this  hpu^e  to  hesi- 
tate, before  it  commits  itself  with  the 
country,  by  the  rejection  of  a  mea- 
sure which  the  people  expect,  and 
which,  in  its  operation,  must  tend 
to  alleviate  the  pressure  of  the  se- 
vere, though  unavoidable,  burdens 
under  which  they  labour. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  opposed  the 
bill,  as  wholly  unfit  to  pass  into  a 
law,  from  the  vague  manner  in  whidi 
it  was  drawn  up,*  and  the  general  en- 
actments which  it  contained.     Lords 
Carlisle,  Auckland,  Moira,  andHood, 
opposed  it  as  an  unnecessary  innova- 
tion upon  the  prerogative,  and  nuga- 
tory in  itself.    Lord  Arden*s  motioa 
for  discharging  the  order  of  the  day, 
was  put  to  the  vote,  and  the  votes 
being  equal,  the  motion  was  rejected, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  house. 
Lord   Hawkesbury  then    proposed, 
that  the  bill  should  be  enacted  for  a 
time  only,  so  that  its  principle  might 
be  tried  before  it  was  made  perma- 
nent ;  arid  moved,  therefore,  tliat  the 
words,  *  until  the  first  day  of  June, 
1810,*  should  be  inserted  in  it.  This 
was  negatived.    In  con- 
sequence, when  the  bill  March  IS* 
came  to  a  third  reading, 
his  Lordship  i^aid,  he  must  give  it  hii 
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dedded  negatiTd;  and  when  the  nm 
nistry,  instead  of  trimming  the  scales^ 
threw  their  weight  against  it,  it  was 
lost  by  a  majority  of  eighty.,  A  pro- 
test against  the  rejection,  was  signed 
by  Lords  Essex,  Jersey,  Vassal  Hol- 
land, King,  Cowper,  Ponsonby  of 
Inniskilly,  Lauderdale,  Grey,  Albe- 
marle, Ponsonby,  Stafford,  Carring- 
ton,  Spencer,  and  Clifton,  Egrl  of 
Darnley. 

Upon  this  the  subject 
March  28.  was  resumed  in  the  lower 
house,  where  Mr  Bankes 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill 
for  a  limited  time.  The  Committee 
of  Finance,  he  said,  had  originally 
recommended,  that  the  power  of 
granting  offices  in  reversion  should 
be  suspended,  till  they  had  conclu- 
ded their  enquiries  as  to  what  offices 
were  fit  to  be  abolished,  and  what  to 
be  reformed.  He  was  at  all  times  a- 
verse  fi-om  agitating  any  questions 
which  might  occasion  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  two  houses,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  objections  which 
had  been  urged  by  the  Lords  would 
be  removed,  by  limiting  the  duration 
of  the  bill  to  such  a  time  as  would 
enable  the  committee  to  make  their 
report.  As  to  the  question  of  prero- 
gative— ^ith  every  respect  and  re- 
gard for  the  executive  government, 
He  could  not  carry  his  deference  for 
it  so  far,  as  to  believe  that  any  office, 
in  a  free  constitution,  could  be  esta^ 
blished  on  any  account,  except  that 
of  the  public  service ;  and  if,  from 
qhange  of  circumstances,  offices  of 
duty  became  offices  of  sinecure,  so 
that  the  establishment  of  other  offices 
ofduty  became  necessary,  he  could 
Abt  agree  that  these  useless  sinecures 
ought  to  be  retained.  Mr  Perceval 
replied,  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
the  motion,  but  must  candidly  state, 
that  he  should  fed  it  his  duty  to  pro- 


pose several  amendments.  He  had 
alwstys  considered  the  mea^e  as  of 
no  great  importance,  and  would  ra- 
ther oppose  it  than  risk  a  difference 
between  the  two  houses ; — but  it  was 
probable  that  the  bill  might  be  so 
framed  as  to  answer  its  chief  objects, 
and  yet  obviate  the  objecti<ms  which 
had  been  made  elsewhere.  He  should 
propose,  that  no  grant  should  be  va- 
lid until  it  had  been  publicly  announ- 
ced in  the  London  Gazette, — thus 
effecting  one  object  of  the  house — 
that  of  attaching  immediate,  instead 
of  remote,  responsibility  to  the  adi- 
visers ;  and  that,  for  a  limited  period^ 
eVcry  reversionary  grant  should  be 
subject  to  abolition,  or  any  alteration 
that  his  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of 
parliament,  might  think  proper  to 
make  in  it ;  by  this  means,  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  house,  of  any  re- 
form ot  retrenchment  resulting  from 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fi- 
nance, would  not  be  disappointed. 

This  producied  ah  able  and  anima- ' 
ted  speech  from  the  Hon.  J.W.Ward. 
There  existed  in  this  kingdom,  he 
said,  a  description  of  persons  in- 
creasing with  the  weakness  of  the 
country — persons  unconnected  with 
any  party  in  parliament,  but  whose 
great  object  was  to  decry  parliament 
altogether.  The  leaders  taught,  and 
the  followers  believed,  that  parlia- 
ment disregarded  the  interests  of 
their  constituents.  This  was  a  dan- 
ger daUjr  augmenting ;  tlie  only  way 
of  meeting  it  was,  by  a  conduct  that 
should  not  only  be  free  from  guilt, 
but  also  free  from  suspicion ;  by  a- 
dopting  measures  that  should  show 
unequivocally  the  disposition  of  par- 
liament to  correct  public  abuses,  and 
to  reduce  the  public  expenditure. 
For  tWs  purpose,  it  was  most  desi- 
rable that  the  principle  of  this  bill 
should  be  recognized  by  parliament. 
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It  would,  indeed,  be  most  unfortu- 
nate, if  the  great  aristocracy— 4f  the 
hereditary  counsellors  of  the  king 
were  to  refuse  to  make  this  recogni- 
tion. That  misfortune  w6uld  be 
much  encreased,  if  those  illustrious 

Personages,  to  whose  splendour  the 
louse  of  Commons  had  lately  con- 
tributed so  largely,  should  take  part  a- 
gainst  a  measure  not  directed  against 
3ie  prerogative  of  the  crown,  but, 
simply,  having  in  view  the  methodi- 
sing— ^the  regulating,  and,  if  possible, 
tiie  diminution  of  the  public  expen- 
diture. It  had  been  supposed,  tiiat, 
because  the  bill  had  not  much  intrin- 
sic importance  attached  to  it,  the 
public  was  but  little  interested  in  its 
fate.  The  contrary  was  the  case. 
This  circumstance  rendered  the  re- 
jection of  it  more  odious,  as  it  shew-, 
ed  that  it  was  the  principle  which 
was  rejected.  We  had  witnessed 
prodigious  revolutions  in  the  state  of 
empires;  and  these  awful  changes 
had  been  uniformly  preceded  by  a 
strong  desire  in  the  people  for  refor- 
mation and  retrenchment ;  and  by  a 
stubborn,  proud,  obstinate,  resolu- 
tion, in  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the 
land,  to  resist  that  desire.  If  any 
one  line  of  conduct  was  more  favour- 
able than  another,  to  the  views  of 
those  who  were  the  advocates  of  ro» 
volution,  it  was  precisely  that  which 
had  lately  been  adopted  by  the  up- 
per house  of  parliament.  Adverting 
then  t!o  the  objections  to  the  biU, 
which  had  so  suddenly  flashed  upon 
the  mind  of  Mr  Perceval,  he  obser* 
ved,that  this  circumstance  suggested 
to  his  mind  very  serious  reflections 
on  the  nature  of  the  influence  under 
which  that  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man and  his  coadjutors  acted — an 
influence  as  destructive  to  their'  own 
dignity,  as  it  was  to  the  interests  of 
the  people.    They  were  ministers, 


and  no  ministers ;  they  were  subject 
to  be  thwarted  by  a  secrej;,  but  irre- 
sponsible, power.  They  had  the  ti- 
tle, without  having  the  privileges  of 
office.  He  professed  a  respect  for 
the  abilities  of  some  of  them,  and 
was  surprised  how  those  to  whom  hd 
alluded,  (looking  at  Mr  Canning,) 
could  possibly  so  far  demean  them- 
selves, as  to  submit  so  completely  ts 
this  influence.  Among  the,  many 
strong  objections  to  them  as  a  body, 
there  was  this  serious  one,  that  they 
had  contributed,  in  an  almost  un- 
precedented degree*,  to  the  increase 
of  the  power  of  the  secret  faction ; 
and  they  now  reaped  the  fruits  of 
their  conduct  in  the  degradation  of 
their  office. 

It  was  rightly  asserted  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  bill,  that,  whatever 
might  be  its  intrinsic  importance,  the 
public  took  a  lively  interest  in  its 
success.  The  city  of  London  pre- 
sented a  petition,  which  was  unani- 
mously voted  in  the  court  of  Com- 
mon Council,  prajring  the  House  of 
Commons  not  to  relax  in  their  endea- 
vours in  canying  so  necessary  and 
beneficial  a  measure  into  effisct,  sug' 
gesting  the  serious  consequences  like 
4y  to  result,  should  a  disposition  be 
evinced  by  either  branch  of  the  le- 
gislature, at  a  period  so  awful  and 
momentous,  not  to  participate  with 
the  people  in  their  sacrifices  and  pri- 
vations ;  and  saying,  there  was  but 
too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  reform  of  these«abuses  had  bees 
defeated  by  that  baleful  and  predo- 
minating influence,  whidi  such  abuses 
must  necessarily  create.  In  the  sub- 
sequent debate,  Mr  Bankes 
proposed  such  alterations  in  Aprin* 
the  bill  as  might  enable  it 
to  pass  the  Lords.  The  period  of 
two  years,  to  which  they  had  design- 
ed to  limit  it^  was,  in  his  opinion,  he 
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tiaidy  too  short;  if  he  were  to  intro- 
duce a  longer,  he  feared  it  would 
prove  fatal  to  the  billy  and  it  had 
been  suggested  to  him,  that  that  pe- 
riod itseS*  would  be  the  most  ofien- 
flive  that  could  be  introduced,  be- 
cause it  was  exactly  that  which  the 
I^ords  themselves  had  rejected.  He 
intended,  therefore,  that  the  blank 
should  be  filled  up  with  a  provision, 
that  the  bill  should  be  in  force  for 
one  year,  firom  the  passing  of  the  act, 
and,  from  the  close  of  that  period, 
to  the  end  of  six  weeks,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  subsequent 
session  of  parliament.  This  would 
secure  the  remaining  part  of  the  pre- 
sent sesaion,  the  whole  of  the  next, 
and  six  weeks  of  the  session  follow- 
ing. Some  objection  had  been  taken 
on  the  ground,  that  the  reasons  for 
the  bill  had  nqt  b^en  stated  in  the 
preamble,— 'he  would  ini^er^  there- 
fore, that  the  measure  was  connected 
with  something  at  present;  p^hding 
in  the  House  of  Commons, 

Mr  Fuller,  with  his  ifsual  oddity, 
said,  he  considered  the  nieasure  as  ^ 
tub  thrown  to  the  whale,  and  left  by 
his  Majesty's  ministers  to  floa{  it^ 
own  way, — the  late  n^nisters  mana- 
ged their  tubs  better,  For  his  part, 
he  thought  the  bill  of  i^o  use,  but  h^ 
respected  the  people,  and  thought 
they  ought  to  be  gratified  as  much  a^ 
possible,  even  in  their  follies,  Mr 
Perceval's  opinion  was  much  the  same 
as  Mr  Fuller's,  though  he  expressed 
it  after  a  different  manner.  So  far,/ 
he  said,  as  it  was  represented  t»  the 
public,  that  any  great  diminution  of 
Its  burdens  could  pe  effected  by  these 
means— the  promise  was  delusive ; 
but,  as  for  the  power  of  the  crown, 
it  would  ultimately  be  increased,  ra- 
ther than  diminished,  by  the  mea- 
sure. He,  therefore,  saw  neither  the 
l^cj^efits  which  were  expected^  nor 


the  danger  whicK^  had  been  fancied. . 
But  he  was  very  desirous  that  the  bill 
should  pass,  because  a  great  portion  ' 
of  the  public  looked  upon  it  as  essen- 
tial in  a  high  degree;  and  he  thought 
so  general  a  feeling  ought  to  be  grati- 
fied, when  no  mischief  could  result 
therefrom.  He  should  forbear  from 
pressing  the  amendments  which  he 
nad  formerly  suggested,  because  Ui« 
form  in  which  the  bill  was  now  brought 
in  obviated  all  objections. 

Lord  Porchester  spoke  warmly  upon 
the  subject,  reminding  the  house,  that 
they  possessed  the  means  of  enforcing 
attention  to  their  measures,  or,  at 
least,  if  they  did  not,  their  ancestors 
hadpossessedthem.  MrTiemey  spoke 
of  tne  Junta  behind  the  throne,  who 
had  never  till  now  come  forth  and 
arrayed  themselves  against  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers, — he  had  been  told 
this  language  had  been  used  to  them 
— they  know  who  made  them  minis- 
ters, and  the  same  power  might  un- 
n^ake  them.  Mr  Whitbread  bought 
the  wisest  and  most  dignified  course 
for  that  house  to  take,  was  to  perse- 
vere in  sending  the  bill  back  to  the 
JLiords  in  its  old  shape ;  and,  in  an- 
^wer  to  the  remark,  that  it  would 

E reduce  little  relief  to  the  public, 
e  rightly  observed,  that  there  were 
burdens  of  feeling  as  well  as  of  tax- 
ation; ^nd,  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  it  would  certainly  prove  no 
small  alleviation.  But  the  (Urect  cal* 
culable,  tangible  good  effects  of  such 
a  bill  were  shown  by  gir  John  New- 
port, who  produced  a. list  of  offices 
held  in  reversion  in  Ireland*  In  the 
Custom-housedepartiqent,  there  were 
.  nine  offices  held  m  reversioi^  td  each 
of  which  a  salary  of  SOOl,  a  year  was 
annexed.  It  was  not  the  amount  of 
the  salaries  which  formed  the  mojit 
objectionable  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment ;-r(heserioiKf  e^il  wasi  that  they 
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presented  anin8unnount9bieob8tadc 
to  reform  in  that  department.  The 
office  of  Storekeeper  of  the  port  of 
Dublin  was  now  hdd  for  two  lives, 
(tiie  two  Beresfords,)  to  which  was 
anne:Ked  a  salary  of  2,1351.  which 
might  be  spared  to  the  public,  afler 
paying  a  deputy  for  performing  all 
the  d^ies  of  the  office : — And  nere 
bIso  ^e  loss  was  not  confined  to  the 
salary  paid ;  but  the  existence  of  the 
office  itself  rendered  it  impossible  to 
reform  the  present  ^stem  cJf  storages, 
from  which  ihe  public  was  sufferer  to 
more  than  six  times  the  amount  of 
the  salary.  It  would,  he  said,  be 
quite  endless  to  go  through.the  list, 
and,  therefore,  he  should  merely  men- 
tion a  fow  more  by  way  of  specimen. 
The  office  of  Craner  and  Wharfinger 
of  the  port  of- Dublin,  all  the  duties 
of  which  were  performed  by  a  depu- 
ty for  300/.  was  held  by  two  brothers 
<Jf  a  noble  Marquis,  with  the  rever- 
sion to  Lord  H.  S.  Conway,  with  a 
salary  of  nearly  1000/.  a  year.  The 
office  of  Comptroller  of  the  port  of 
Cork  was  held  by  Sir  J.  Lees,  with 
the  reversion  to  his  two  sons,  with  a 
salary  of  800/.  a  year,  after  paying  a 
dwmty  for  discharging  the  duty.  The 
office  of  Taster  of  Wmes,  which  had 
been  drc^ped  for  two  centuries,  was 
renewed  in  favour  of  the  Right  Hon. 
J.  Beresford,  with  a  salary  ef  1000/. 
a  year.  If  he  were  to, go  into  the 
law  department,  there- he  could  find 
places,  not  merely  of  8  or  900/.  but 
of  9^  10,  or  12,000/.  a  year. 

Such  a  statement  was  unanswera- 
ble. It  was  said,  by  Mr  Wilberforce, 
4:hat  it  was  the  duty  of  that  house,, 
not  toleaveany  blots,  to  which  thefin- 
ger  of  public  scorn  might  be  pointed, 
because  they  produced  an  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people  beyond  their 
real  worth.  But  Mr  Wilberforce  did 
iiot  do  justice  to  the  people  of  Eng- 


huid,  if  he  supposed  that  the  inte- 
rest which  they  felt  and  expressed 
for  the  fate  of  this  bill  was  wholly 
on  account  of  the  possible  amount  <^ 
retrenchments.  In  calculating  that 
amount,  diey  might  possibly  be  mis- 
taken ;  but  the  public  feeling  could  not 
be  misUdcen,  which  reprobated,  as  it 
were  with  <me  heart  and  voice,  the 
unbludiing  indecency  of  opposing  a 
measure  Si  reform  so  utterly  unex- 
ceptionable. Mr  Tierney  asked,  whe- 
ther the  bill,  in  its  present  form, 
would  have  the  full  and  cordial  sup- 
port of  his  Majesty's  ministers  ?  No 
answer  was  given; — except  upon  the 
disgraceful  question  of  Dr  Duige- 
nan's  appointment,  those  ministers 
never  appeared  in  so  humiliating  a  si- 
tuation. It  was  said  of  them,  by 
those  who  objected  to  their  adminis- 
tration, chiefly  for  the  tenure  upon 
which  it  was  held,  that  they  w^e 
not  merely  the  King's  servants,  but 
his  absolute  menials. — So  entirely  in^ 
deed  did  they  hold  their  places  by  the 
favour  of  the  crown,  and  so  consci- 
ous were  they  that  they  held  it  by 
this  tenure,  and  this  alone>  that,  upon 
an  occasion,  when  they  might  have 
acquired  so  much  popularity  for  them- 
selves fmd  for  the  executive  govern- 
ment, by  zealously  promoting  so  ea- 
sy a  reform,  they  were  compelled  to* 
trim  between  the  crown  and  the  peo- 
ple, apologizing  to  both  for  pot  fol- 
lowing :the  wishes  of  either;  being, 
as  Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  neither 
for  it  nor  against  it,  saying  to  the 
court,  we  are  not  against  it,  because 
it  will  do  you  no  harm,— and  to  the 
nation, .  we  are  not  for  it,  because  it 
will  do  you  no  good. 

The  principle  of.  modifying  the 
^bill,  so  as  to  meet  the  Lords  half 
way,  was  strongly  insisted  upon  by 
Mr  Wilberforce;  if  for  no  otlier  mo- 
tive, than  the  impolicy  of  holding 
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out  one  branch  of  the  legislature  to 
public  odium.     Si^ch  a  line  of  con- 
ducty  he  insisted,  would  be  much 
more  creditable  to  the  house,  than 
pursuing  the  barren  honour  of  mere- 
ly  preserving  its  own  consistency. 
Mr  Whitbread,  however,  declared, 
that  he  would  move  for  such  altera- 
tions in  the  bill  as  should  restore  it 
precisely  to  its  former  state.    This, 
the  Speaker  informed  him,  was  con- 
trary to  the  course  of  parliamentary 
proceeding.   He  would  then  propose, 
he  said,  to  render  it  Hterally  differ- 
ent, though  substantially  the  same. 
This  also  he  was  told  would  be  irre- 
gular^    Upon  this,  he  said,  he  should 
probably  move  to  extend  the  limita- 
tion to  ninety-nine  years.    This  in- 
tention he  was  induced  to 
April  11.  abandonwhenthe  bill  came 
to  its  third  reading.     The 
compromise  which  Mr  Bankes  had 
submitted  to  was,  however,  warmly 
opposed ;  and  Lord  Porchester  mov- 
ed, that  the  word  prohibit  should  be 
restored  in  the  preamble,  instead  of 
suspend.    Mr  Tierney  supported  this 
amendment.    It  was  his  opinion,  he 
said,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  continvie  to  express  their  sen- 
timent^  boldly,  manfully,  and  consti- 
tutionally, going  hand  in  hand  with 
the  wishes  of  the  coui:\try;  and,  if  this 
mode  9if  proqeeding  should  be  found 
to  fail,  that  an  humble  address  should 
be  presented  to  the  throne.    If  the 
prerogative  pf  the  reigning  King  was 
even  to  be  in  some  degree  prevented 
from  anticipating  the  resources  of 
the  j:oyal  estatCj  it  was  to  be  recol- 
lected that  the  legislature  owed  a  du- 
ty to  the  successo;-,  that  they  should 
see  the  estate  was  not  mortgaged^ 
Rather  than  tliat  any  cpmpromise 
should  take  place,  he  wished  it,  for 
the  honour  of  that  Jtxouse,  to  stand 
upon  tlieir  journals,  that  they  were 


consistent  in  their  recognition  of  this 
principle  of  economy.  If  the  bill 
should  afterwards  be  lost  elsewhere, 
the  public  would  then  have  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  which  branch 
of  the  legislatlire  was  best  entitled 
to  tlieir  confidence.  Not  only  the 
amendment,  but  the  principle  of  the 
bill  itself,  was  contemptuously  oppo- 
sed by  Sir  James  Pulteney,  Mr  Ful- 
ler, and  Mr  Stephens,  who,  in  a 
more  vehement  speech  than  any 
upon  the  subject,  maintained,  that, 
in  these  times  of  uncommon  difficul- 
ty, the  King's  prerogative  ought  to 
be  strengthened,  instead  of  curtailed, 
that  his  Majesty  might  meet  the 
common  danger  with  increased  e- 
nergy. 

This  produced  an  answer  from  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  wherein  he  display- 
ed that  ability,  which  his  opponents 
cannot  but  feel,  though  they  will  not 
confess,  and  that  intemperance,which, 
by  continually  supplying  censure  with 
fresh  materials,  and  givmg  indeed  too 
good  reason  for  alarm  and  disgust  to 
the  best  disposed,  lessens  the  effect 
which  his  talents  and  undaunted  spirit 
might  produce,  were  they  but  more 
wisely  directed.  "  What,'*  said  he, 
was  it  any  want  of  prerogative  t)iat 
made  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
all  the  despots  of  Europe  fall  at  the- 
feet  of  France  ?  Or  was  it  the  want 
of  Uieir  subjects'  hearts  th^t  deprived 
them  of  energy  and  suppbr^t;  that 
left  them  in  the  hour  of  danger, '  a- 
bandoned  and  forlorn  ?  This  should 
teaqh  princes  and  states,  .that  those 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  '  crook 
the  pregnant  hinges  of  jthe  kn^e'  be- 
fore one  /naster,  could  as  easily  per- 
form the  same  baseness  before  ano- 
ther;  a  consideration  which  might 
put  them  out  of  love  with  flat(6ry 
and  fawi^ing;  and  teach  them  that 
despotism  was  not  less  impotent  than 
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cruel,  not  more  to  be  hated  than  de- 
spised. He  had  learnt,  from  Sir  H. 
Finch,  the  high  prerogative  laXvyer, 
in  the  high  prerogative  times,  of  that 
high  prerogative  king,  Charles!.,  who 
lost  his  head  for  his  prerogative,  that, 
though  the  jprerogative  extended,  as 
they  said,  to  every  thing,  yet  it  could 
not  extend  to  abuse,  because,  being 
in  its  nature  for  the  benefit,  it  could 
not  be  exerted  to  the  injury  of  the 
public.  Why  then,  the  question  was, 
were  those  reversionary  places  for 
the  benefit  or  injury  ot  the  public  ? 
But  they  wpre  pointed  out  as  a  grie- 
vous injury  and  abuse  by  the  com- 
mittee of  this  house.  This  house  had 
adopted  that  principle,  framed  a  bill 
acknowledging  it,  and  abolishing  it ; 
we  were  now  to  be  told  it  was  unpa- 
latable to  ^he  Lords,  aiid  that  we  njiist 
'yield  it  to  their  prejudices:  but  it 
concerned  too  deeply  the  honour  and 
char^Sfer  of  the  Commons;  which 
lie  would  not  consent  to  jield  to  the 
prejudice,  or  the  pride,  or  the  cor- 
ruption, of  the  Lord§,  against  which 
he  would  oppose  the  privileges  of  the 
Commons.  Nor  would  he  consent, 
that  the  Commons^  in  a  measure,  no 
matter  how  small,  of  economy,  of 
saving  the  people's  pockets,  of  con- 
trolling public  expenditure,  should 
bate  an  inch  of  privilege,  much  less 
sacicjfice  the  principle,  which,  in  fact, 
was  the  whole  of  this  bill.  The  ho- 
nourable gentleman  who  brought  for- 
ward this  bill,  now  proposed  to  be 
rendered  totally  worthless,  by  a  com- 

Jroraise  with  ministers,  ( and  for  whom 
e  certainly  entertained  a  better  opi- 
nion than  he  had  been  pleased  to  pro- 
fess he  entertained  for  him,)  recalled 
tp  his  rpind,  upon  this  occasion.  Bot- 
tom the  weaver,  who,  plg^ying  the 
part  Qi\j\on  in  a  pageant,  before  the 
court,  and  being  excessively  appre- 
hensive lest  he  should  cause  any  a- 


larm,  when  he  makes  his  appearance 
in  his  lion's  hide,   pops  his  head 
through  a  hole  in  the  neck,  and  says, 
^  don't   be  alarmed,  for  I  who   act 
Lion  am  not  Lion,  but  Bottom  the 
weaver ;  don't  be  frightened,  and  if 
you  were  frighted,  'twere  pity  o'  my 
life,  I'll  roar  ye  as  gently  as  any  suck- 
ing dove.'    He  perfectly  agreed  with 
ministers  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
measure-r-the  smallness  of  the  b^pn; 
but,  it  was  a  commencement  of  re- 
form, it  acknowledged  the  princijde 
— the  necessity ;  and,  therefore,  he 
should  vote  for  it. — But,  it  seeftied, 
that  ministers  objected  to  a  measure 
so  inadequate,  so  paltry,  not  worth  the 
people's  acceptance.    Tliey  had  bet- 
ter stomachs  for  reform— they  wanted 
something  more  substantial.  He  sup- 
posed they  wished  for  some  indepen- 
dent country  member,  to  get  up  and 
propose,  that  the  ancient  undoubted 
right  of  the  people  to  annual  parlia' 
ments,  chosen  by  themselves,  should 
be  restored — or  that  no  person  .bri- 
bed, or  who  should  be  bribed  by  a 
place  or  pension,  shoula  have  a .  seat 
in  the  Common'shouse---that  the  good 
old  laws  of  the  land.  Magna  Charta, 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  Act  of  Settlement, 
should  be  restored^  by  repealing  all 
those  unconstitutional  acts  which  had 
nearly  annihilated  them ;  or  some 
other  proposition  worthy  to  be  en- 
tertained by  an  Epglish  House  of 
Commons. — He  could  not  sit  down 
without  expressing  his  astonishment 
at  the  quarter  from  whence  the  op- 
position, to  this  very  moderate  mea- 
sure, came, — from  those  who,  for  do- 
ing nothing,  had  received,  and  were 
reipeiving,  -large  sums  of  public  mo- 
ney, who  ought  to  have  been  the 
very  last  to  oppose  it,  or  rather,  who 
ought  to  have  been  amongst  its  nlost 
chearfui  patrons  and   pi^Omoters— ^ 
even  thoiigh  actuated  py  no  odicif 
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notiv@  than  that  which  guided  every 
prudent  tradesman,  and  made  him 
consider  present  security,  as  well  as 
future  gam.  He  would,  and  with  no 
unfriendly  voice,  call  upon  those  per- 
sons to  consider,  whether,  by  their 
opposition  to  this  bill  of  Reversion, 
they  might  not  produce  bills  of  Re- 
sumption; whetJier  they  might  jfiot, 
by  opposing  this  small  commencement 
of  reform,  cause  themselves  speedily 
to  hear  sounds  the  most  unpleasant, 
he  should  suppose,  to  their  ears — ^for 
he  would  have  them  recollect,  that  it 
was  not  the  first  time,  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  that  the  necessity  of 
the  times,  and  the  indignation  of'^the 
public,  had  echoed  through  the  land, 
resume  and  refund. 

Such  a  speech  called  up  Mr  Wind- 
ham, who  is  in  nothing  so  consistent 
as  in  his  hatred  or  horror  of  reform. 
He  too,  as  Lord  Redesdale  had  done, 
talked  of  the  example  of  reformation 
in  France ;  and  said,  that  as  for  the 
corruption  of  which  the  higher  orders 
were  accused,  it  existed  equally  in 
the  lower,  for  that  the  tree  struck 
its  roots  as  deep  into  the  earth,  as  it 
elevated  its  branches  into  the  air. 
Mr  Sheridan  replied,  the  drippings 
from  the  top  of  the  tree  were  the  real 
cause  of  the  blighting  the  branches, 
and  the  corruption  of  the  root ;  and 
when  root,  branches,  and  all  were  cor- 
rupted, what  fruit  was  to  be  expect^- 
cd  ?  *  Sixty  members  were  found  to 
vote  for 'Lord  Porchester's  aniend- 
ment  against  1 1 2 ;  a  proof  ho  wstrong- 
ly  any  measures  of  temperate  refortn 
will  be  supported  in  the  House  of 


Commons.  The  bill  was  then  orders 
ed  to  the  Lords.  The  for- 
mer arguments  were  re-  Mat/  10» 
peated  against  it.  Earl 
Moira  said,  that  it  was  incumbent 
upon  the  fiiends  of  a  measure,  which 
infringed  upon  a  prerogative  of  300 
years  standing,  to  shew  that  abuse 
existed  in  the  exercise  of  that  prero- 
gative ;  but  nothing  of  this  nature 
had  been  shown,  nor  was  there  any 
evidence  before  tliem  that  such  aciea- 
sure  could  be  of  the  slightest  utility. 
It  is  extraordinary  that  he  sl^ould 
have  made  such  an  assertion,  afler 
the  statement  which  had  been  made 
by  Sir  John  Newport.  Lord  Hol- 
land observed,  there  could  be  na  oc- 
casion to  answer  the  opponents  of  the 
bill — for  th,ey  answered  one  another. 
The  one  says  thp  bill  would  destroy 
the  constitution,  the  other,  that  it 
was  a  measure  of  no  consequence. 
He  regretted  the  compromise  which 
seemed  to  have  been  made,  but  still 
regarded  the  bill  as  a  great  arid  splen- 
did triumph  over  that  secret  influence 
>vhich,  for  forty  years,  had  been  lurk- 
ing behind  the  throne.  According- 
ly the  bill  past.  It  is  observable, 
that,  throughout  the  whole  of  these 
discussions,  the  Grenville  party  took 
no  part. 

The  friends  of  the  bill  did  not  over- 
rate its  importance ; — it  gives  a  check 
to  the  shamelessness  of^political  ra- 
pacity, and  acknowledges  a  princi- 
ple which  it  will  not  bepasytoset 
aside.  Nor'  is  the  mutilation  of  the 
bill  of  any  other  consequence,  than 
that  it  gives  a  melancholy  indicatioa 


*  It  is  dangerous  to  reason  in  metaphors  j— ^vcn  if  this  illustration  did  not  unavoidf 
ably  remind  the  public  of  the  text, of  8crii)ture  about  the  axe,  it  would,  at  least, 
jprove  the  necessity  of  Mr  Forsyth's  pruning-knife. — The  root  of  the  tree,  how- 
ever, is  yet  sound,  and  so  is  its  heart  of  oak.  But  Mr  Sheridan  could  mot  let  pas^ 
<>o  fair  an  opportunity  of  attacking  Mr  Windham. 
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of  the  dispositions  of  those  from  whom 
it  proceeded ;  for,  pledged  as  the  Com- 
mons are  to  its  principle,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly renew  it,  from  time  to  time, 
till  its  opponents  become  sensible  of 
the  folly,  as  well  as  indecency,  oif 
opposing  it  longer,  and  suffer  it  to  be 
made  permanent.-^An  in- 
March  8*  ferior  subject  of  reform,  but  ^ 
founded   upon   the    same 
ground  of  decorum,  was  brought  for- 
ward by  Sir  C.  Pole.    It  was,  to  ear- 
ly into  effect  both  the  spirit  and  let- ' 
ter  of  the  Cliarter  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital; which  required,  that  all  the 
officers  of  the  hospital  should  be  per- 
jsons  who  had  served  in  the  navy,  and 
Jbad  lost  limbs,  or  been  dis^led  in 
the  service.     He  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  enforce  this ;  and  to 
require  persons,  holding  such  offices, 
to  give  up  their  half-pay.     The  bill 
was  to  extend  to  the  Naval  Asylum, 
but  it  was  intended  to  exempt,  from 
its  operation,  all  persons  holding  of- 
fices at  present.    He  was  induced  to 
conHne   his    motion  to    Greenwich 
Ho^ital,  by  Mr  Ponsonby's  advice, 
in  consequence. of  a  reu^arkfrom  Mr 
Lockhart,  that  the  Naval  Asylum  had 
been  instituted  by  public-spirited  per- 
sons, who  had  subscribed  50,000/. 
towards  its  establishment,  apd  they 
ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  in- 
fluence upon  it.    Mr  Rose  .objected 
that  no  case  was  made  out.     There' 
were,  he  said,  various  offices,  such  as 
that  of  Organist,  Surveyor,  and  Ar- 
chitect, which  persons  of  naval  edu- 
cation would  not  be  competent  to 
fill;  and  the  office  of  Auditor  re- 
quired a  person  competently  skilled 
in  the  law.  To  this  Mr  Wliitbread  re- 
plied, that  Mr  Rose  himself  was  a 
proof  that  a  naval  education  did  not 
render  men  unfit  for  such  situations. 
Many  disabled  persons  might  be  found 
in  the  navy,  who  were  sufficiently 


versed  in  music  to  play  the  organ  at 
Greenwich.  At  any  rate,  they  were 
able  to  hold  sinecure  offices,  such  as 
that*  of  Mr  Henry  Clew,  a  Swiss, 
barber  to  the  Hospital,  who  employ- 
ed SIX  deputies,  and  derived  an  in- 
come of  150/.  a  year  from  his  place, 
without  having  any  duty  to  perform, 
except  that  of  superintending  the 
shaving  of  the  pensioners. 

Mr  Perceval  said,  he  did  not  think 
the  House  could  agree  to  thie  motion 
without  having  the  charter  of  the* 
hospital  before  it ;  and  indeed  there 
was  no  necessity  for  an  act  of  par- 
liament upon  the  subject,  it  being  as 
much  the  duty  of  the  trustees  now 
to  correct  any  abuses,  as  it  would  be 
if  an  act  were  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Hon.  Baronet  himself 
had  been  in  a  situation  to  coirect 
those  abuses,  when  he  was  a  Lord  oi 
the  Admiralty ;  and  if  he  had  not 
done  so,  it  was  not  matter  of  blame, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  followed  tlje 
course  pursued  by  his  predecessors. 
Against  this,  Sir  John  Newport  con- 
tended, ihaX  mapy  of  the  trustees 
would  be  gla^  to  be  protected  a- 
gainstthe  importunity  of  their  firienfc 
by  the  provisions  pf  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment. The  moitipn  was  negatived 
for  the  presentv-7-Sir  C. 
Pole  shortly  afterw^ds  JJitarch^* 
resumed  it,  citing  all  ti^e 
jcommissions  relating  to  t2^  hospitali 
to  show  that  a  preference  ought  fJ- 
ways  to  be  given  tp  naval  men ;  an4 
he  moved  an  address  to  hjus  Majesty^ 
praying  "  that  be  would  be  pleased 
to  give  directions  that  all  tJie  ap- 
pointments should  henceforth  be  fil- 
ed by  persons  who  had  served  in  the 
navy.*'  Mr  Perceval  proposed  to  ex- 
cept a  few  offices,  such  as  auditor, 
clerk  of  the  works,  organist,  brewer, 
&c, ;  and  agreed  that  no  other  ap- 
pointment should  be  filled  otherwise 
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flian  from  the  navy,  except  when, 
after  a  month's  notice  in  the  newspa^ 
pers,  no  naval  person  should  present 
himself  with  proper  qualifications. 
Sir  C.  Pole  assented  to  this,  and  the 
address  was  voted. 

Having  effected  this 
April  11.  reform,  he  attempted  the 
like  at  the  Naval  Asylum. 
**  He  knew  it  would  be  objected  to 
hkn,''  he  said,  ^'  that  this  charitable 
institution  had  been  originally  sup- 
ported by  private  voluntary  dona- 
tions ;  but  parliament  had  been  call- 
ed upon  to  vote  considerable  sums 
for  its  support,  and  it  appeared  to 
him  now  to  be  imder  the  immediate 
management  of  government.  A  very 
large  portion  of  what  was  called  pri- 
vate contribution  was  ^ven  from  the 
Patriotic  Fund,  a  fund  avowedly  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  distres- 
ses of  the  relations  of  those  who  fell 
in  the  naval  battles  of  their  country. 
That  fund  had  subscribed  46,000  L  ; 
and  surely  it  never  could  be  suppo- 
sed that  other  peisons  subscribing 
small  sums  tovla  mean  that  their  do- 
nations should  be  bestowed  upon  in- 
dividuals who  were  no  more  connect- 
ed with  the  navy  than  the  Great 
Mogul.  The  House  had  been  told 
that  the  office  of  auditor  of  Green- 
wich must  be  filled  by  a  lawyer^  be- 
cause that  hospital  possessed  great 
estates,— but  what  law-business  could 
there  be  to  transact  for  the  Naval 
Asylum?  It  was  not,  however,  a 
lawyer  who  had  been  appointed  there, 
hut  a  wealthy  dergyman,  who,  for 
doing  little  or  nothing,  was  to  enjoy, 
in  addition  to  other  incomes,  300  /. 
a-year  as  auditor ;  besides  which  he 
was  to  possess  a  free  jiouse  and  gar- 
den ;  and,  he  believed,  not  less  than 
1700/.  had  been  laid  out  in  repairing 
the  house  £br  his  residence ; — and, 
ddded  to  all  this,  he  was  even  to 


have  furniture  for  it.  Now,  surely 
the  duties  of  this  (Mce  might  be  per- 
formed by  some  poor  worn-out  or 
disabled  naval  or  marine  officer  at  a 
sala^  of  100  /•  a-year ;  instead  of 
which  no  less  than  700/.  was  thus 
squandered  upon  a  clergyman,  who 
already  possessed  four  church-livings 
in  Ireland,  and  a  glebe-land  so  ex- 
tensive as  to  contain  540  Irish  acres; 
who  W9S  secretary  of  the  Librarv  of 
the  Pripce  of  Wales,  and  to  whom 
the  House  had  lately  granted  the 
sum  of  556  L  for  his  trouble  in  en- 
forcing the  residence  of  the  clergy^ 
while  he  himself  intended  to  esta- 
blish his  residence  at  the  Naval  Asy- 
lum. Another  thing  which  he  should 
object  to  was  the  appointment  of  a 
surgeon,  who  had  neyer'been  at  sea 
duru^  his  life,  and  had  been  indu- 
ced by  a  great  salary  to  give  up 
his  private  practice ; — whereas  a  na- 
val surgeon  would  have  been  less  ex- 
pensive, and  more  thankful  for  the 
favour  bestowed  upon  him.  There 
were  other  objectionable  appoint- 
ments; these,  however,  were  what 
he  should  cliiefly  insist  upon.  He 
moved,  therefore,  a  resolution,  that 
the  appointment  of  qualified  persons 
from  tne  naval  and  marine  service 
to  this  Asylum,  would  materially  en- 
courage the  naval  service,  and  dimi- 
nish the  public  expenditure ;  and  he 
proposed  tp  follow  up  this  resolution 
with  an  address  to  his  Majesty." 

Mr  Rose,  Mr  Lockhart,  and  Mr 
Perceval,  defended  the  appointment 
jof  Dr  Clarke,  because  he  first  sug- 
gested the  pUn  of  the  institution, 
and  his  continuance  in  the  situation^ 
which  h^  held  from  the  beginning, 
was  a.t  the  special  and  stipulated  re- 
commendation of  the  private  subscri- 
bers, who  had  contributed  40,000/. 
to  the  undertaking.  "  It  would  be 
a  little  hard,"  they  said,  "  if  he,  whp 
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was  one  of  the  first  founders,  should 
be  himself  precluded  from,  all  its  ad- 
vantages. Nor  was  the  employment 
«o  easy  as  the  Hon.  Admiral  stated. 
He  had  not  only  the  disbursements 
of  the  charity  to  audit,  but  the  ac- 
CQjunts  of  the  officers  in  every  de- 
partment ;  he  had  to  prepare  the  es- 
timates, to  manage  the  contracts, 
and  to  examine  the  accounts  of  all 
the  builders  and  other  tradesmen 

employed." ^Mr  Whitbread,  Mr 

Biddulph,  and  Mr  Windham,  replied 
to  this  defence,  stigmatising  the  ap- 
poininient  as  a  groins  job;  and  Sir 
Charles  Pole  observed,  that  as  for  the 
duties  of  the  office,  a  purser  was  full 
as  competent  to  discharge  them  as  a 
doctor  of  divinity.  His  motion  was 
negatived. — He  renewed  the  subject 
when  ah  additional  grant  was  moved 
in  the  Committee  of  Supply  for  car- 
jying  on  the  buildings  of  the  Asyf 
lum.  Sir  Charles  objected  to  this, 
because  the  trustees  had  in  their 
hands  a  sum  of  50,000/.  no  account 
of  which  was  laid  before  the  House ; 
and  he  renewed  his  objections  to  the 
improper  appointments  which  had 
been  made  ihere^  and  the  waste  of 
money  upon  the  auditor's  house,  ex^ 
tensive"  gardens,  and  offices. — Mr 
Rose  replied,  that  50,000/*  was  gi- 
ven by  private  pcjjsons  expressly  on 
the  condition  of  providing  for  such 
children  of  ses^men  as  they  sho\ild 
recommend ;  it  could  not  therefore 
be  applied  to  the  quite  different  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  a  building  now 
adopted  by  his  Majesty,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  parliament.  There  was  a 
school  B,t  Greenwich  Hospital,  insti- 
tuted for  the  sons  of  naval  officers, 
to  the  number  of  200 ;  it  was  now 
full,  but  the  officers*  children  were 
only  73,  the  rest  were  the  sons  of 
common  seamen;  and,  foz  want  of 
loom,  the  sop  of  an  admird  was  now 


obliged  to  sleep  in  the  same  hti 
with  one  of  these  boys.  It  was  de- 
signed to  remove  to  the  Asylum  all 
the  children  of  common  sailors,  so 
as  to  leave  the  school  free  fbr  its  orif 
ginal  puipose ;  and  yet  to  this  ii> 
tention  Sir  Charles  Pole  was,  in  ef- 
fect, offering  every  opposition  in  bin 
power. — Sir  Charles  still  insisted  up- 
on the  violation  of  principle ;  if  "  it 
were  not  stopped  in  the  outset,"  he 
said,  "  he  should  expect  shortly  to 
see  the  governorship  conferred  upon 
some  German  captain  of  cavalry, 
and  the  minor  situations  filled  by 
Hanoverian  subalterns  or  Serjeants.** 
His  zeal  against  the  abuse  became 
him, — ^but  it  did  not  bear  upon  the 
grant  in  question;  and  35,000/. 
was  voted  for  the  Asylum. 

Under  the  head  o€  existing  abuses, 
the  system  of  Army-piothing  must 
be  classed,  a  subject  which  vai 
brought  before  the  House  by  Colo- 
nel Wardle.  This  gentleman  has 
since  performed  so  conspicuous  t 
part  in  the  great  political  drama, 
that  his  previous  conduct  in  parliat 
ment  becomes  on  that  account  a  6ub« 
ject  of  some  curiosity.  At  an  early 
part  of  the  session,  he 
had  asked  the  ministers,  AprU  27. 
whether  they  intencted 
to  take  any  measures  /or  reforming 
the  abuses  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  army,  which  had  bee» 
pointed  out  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Military  Enquiry  ?  It '  appeared 
from  Mr  rerceval's  reply,  that  no- 
thing had  yet  been  determined  on. 
Colonel  Wardle  did  not,  however, 
pursue  the  subject.  "  The  object 
of  his  present  motion,'* 
he  said,  "  was  to  save  a  June  23. 
useless  expenditure,  by 
substituting  public  in  the  place  of 
private  contract,  notwithstanding  the 
avowed  encouragement  whicb>  he 
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^irerredy  the  system  of  private  con- 
tract receivedfrom  the  Duke  of  York 
and  the  Secretary  at  War^   In  1803, 

'  Government  contracted  that  the  ar- 
my should  be  supplied  with  great- 
coats at  the  rate  of  16^.  6d,  per 
coat,  stipulating  that  the  price  should 
be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
fluction  in  the  then  price  of  kersey. 
The  price  of  kersey  had  from  that 
time  fallen  gradually  from  45.  6cf.  to 
8«.  6rf»  per  yard ;  butjthe  charge  per 
coat  had  not  been  at  all  abated  till 
February  last.  At  the  lowest  esti- 
mate thei*e  had  been  a  loss  of  23,000/. 
in  three  years,  because  the  stipula- 
tion was  not  enforced.  Nor  would 
the  price  have  been  reduced  at  last, 
bad  It  rtoi  been  for  the  offers  of  the 
majority  of  the  clothiers  to  supply  the 
doathing  cheaper,— offers  which  had 
been  repeatedly  made  and  rejected. 
In  June  1806,  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Scott  and  Co.  offered  to  supply  great 
€oats  at  14f.  9^.  per  coat.  To  this 
proposal  they  never  received  an  an- 
swer. At  this  part' of  Col.  Wardle's 
statement,  a  cry  of  hear !  hear !  was 
set  up  from  the  ministerial  benches, 
because  at  the  time  mentioned  their 
opponents  were  in  power.  He  no- 
ticed the  eagerness  with  which  they 
listened  to  any  charge  that  affected 
their  predecessors,  and  said  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  witli party-motives, 
friend  or  foe  would  be  inaifferent  to 
him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.— 
"  Had  this  offer,"  he  pursued,  <*  of 
Messrs.  Scott  and, Co.  been  accept- 
ed, there  would  have  been  a  saving 
of  21,875/. ; — and,  to  show  the  folly 
of  rejecting  it,  thatvery  house  obtain- 
ed a  part  of  the  contract  made  with 
Pierce,  and  actually  received  16*.  6flf. 
per  coat  for  what  they  had  offered  ^o 
provide  at  14?5.  9d.  In  Feb.  1808, 
Kersey  being  then  as  low  as  3^.  6rf. 
per  yard^  they  offered  to  supply  the* 


coats  at  12^.  ;--any  house  In  Lou* 
don  would  have  contracted  at  that 
price.  Such  repeated  offers  made 
the  old  contractors  reduce  their 
prices  to  14^.  instead  of  12iv,  and 
Scott's  house  again  obtaining  a  share 
from  them,  received  from  Govern- 
ment 14^.  when  it  would  gladly  have 
contracted  for  125«  Nay,"  Colonel 
Wardle  said  he  **  could  prove,  and 
was  ready  to  prove,  at  the  bar  of  the- 
House,  that,  when  the  original  con- 
tract for  16^.  6d,  was  .made  by  Go- 
vernment, Pierce  the  contrabtor 
went  immediately  to  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Dickson,  and  bargained 
with  bira  to  supply  them  at  13*.  6A 
or  14^.  Such  were  the  effects  of  die 
system  of  private  contract ;  and,  to 
do  justice  to  the  Lords  at  the  head 
of  the  Treasury,  they  had  endea^ 
voured  to  establish  a  system  of  feir 
and  open  contract  in  its  stead ;  but, 
when  they  issued  instructions  to  that 
effect,  the  Secretary  at  War  thought 

eoper  to  communicate  with  the 
uke  of  York  upon  the  subject,  and 
in  consequence  a  letter  was  address- 
ed to  him,  signed  Harry  Calvert, 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Forces, 
wherein  the  writer,  in  the  name  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  disapproved  of  any  change 
in  the  rpode  of  cloathing  the  army. 
If,'*  said  Colonel  Wardle, "  such  appli- 
cations were  made  to  the  Command- 
er in  Chief,  merely  because  he  was 
the  son  of  our  gracious  Sovereign, 
such  a  principle  of  false  deference 
could  not  be  too  early  corrected ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  owing  to 
a  superior  authority  vested  in  his 
Royal  Highness,  it  would  be  right 
to  ascertain  whether  the  orders  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  should  be 
thus  waived  or  disputed. — Having 
thus  established  his  point,"^  he  said, 
**  and  proved  the  db\jAe  which  ex- 
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i^ted  in  this  single  instance,  he  would 
say  something  ^out  the  anny-doath- 
ing  in  general.   There  was  no  doubt, 
that,'  by  a  fair  open  system  of  con- 
tract, a  saving  of  from  I  to  200,000^. 
might  annually  be  made ;  this,  too, 
independent  of  the  whimsical  and 
absurd  dresses  used  in  many  regi- 
'  ments,  which  seemed  calculated  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  excite  a- 
musementy  if  not  ridicule,  in  the 
public."     This  he  explained,  by  en- 
tering into  a  detail  of  the  various 
articles  upon  which   retrenchment 
ought  to  be  made ;  taking  the  esti- 
mate as  little  in  favour  of  his  own 
argument  as  possible,  for,  he  add- 
ed, "  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  had  befen  in  the  service  of  army 
agents,  the  retrenchment  would  a- 
mount  to  400,000/."-— Upon  these 
grou1ids,he  moved  some  resolutions j 
expressing  the  opinion  of  that  House 
against  the  system  of  private  con- 
tract, and  also  for  the  formation  of 
a  Committee  to  take  the  subject  into 
consideration,  and  allow  an  equiva- 
lent to  the  colonels  for  the  emolu- 
ments which  they  have  hitherto  en- 
joyed from  cloathing  their  regiments. 
The  Secretary  at  War,  Sir  James 
Pulteney,  replied, "  that  the  soldier's 
great  coat  was  to  last  him  three  y^ars, 
—it  was  frequently  his  only  covering; 
and  it  was  therefore  highly  necessa- 
ry that  it  should  not  be  of  an  infe- 
rior quality :  That,  as  far  as  he  un- 
lierstood,  the  contract  price  in  1803 
had  not  been  fixed  without  due  deli- 
beration ;  and  that  he  /was  informed 
by  persbns  well  acquainted  with  the 
woollen  trade,  that  the  price  of  ker- 
sey had  remained  stationary  from 
that  time." — Col.  Wardle  was  ready 
with  his  documents  to  disprove  this ; 
And  the  former  part  of  the  argument 
was  ably  exposed  by  Mr  Whitbread. 
**  If,"  said  that  gentleman,  "  a  more 

U 


<;omfortable  great  doat  could  be  fin*- 
nished  to  the  soldier  for  16^.  6(L 
than  for  145.  it  was  proper  he  should 
have  it ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  the 
coat  was  precisely  the  same,  and  the 
only  difference  was  in  what  the  na- 
tion paid  for  it.    On  the  principle  of 
comfort,  indeed,  a  principle  which  he 
could  willingly  see  applied,  great  al- 
teration must  take  place  in  the  dress 
of  the  soldiers,  some  of  whom  were 
so  dressed  as  to  be  the  ridicule  of 
every  person  who  passed  by ; — soeie 
of  the  cavalry  were  seen  with  im- 
mense muffs,  caps,  or  hats,  which, 
whether  the  weather  was  cold  or  hot, 
wet  or  dry,  must  be  equally  incon- 
venient ;  others  had  immense  things 
hanging  over  their  arms,  under  which 
they  seemed  about  to  sink; — and 
whiskers,  too,  it  must  needs  be  sup- 
posed, were  worn  for  comfort:  it 
was,  however,  rather  extraordinary 
that  we  should  encourage  the  growth 
of  them  in  England,  and  occasion 
mutiny  in   India  by  having  them 
shaved  off."-General  Stuart  replied, 
that  it  did  not  signify  how  soldiers 
were  dressed,  provided  they  were 
well-disciplined ;  nor  did  he  see  that 
the  present  fashions  were  more  ab- 
surd, than  the  long  tails  and  huge 
cocked  hats  of  the  cavalry  in  former 
times.     Several  regiments  were  e- 
j[uipped  by  order  of  the  Conunander 
in  Chief,  in  imitation  of  some  Ger- 
man cavalry ; — ^the  dress  was  consi- 
dered as  well  adapted  for  horsemen 
employed  at  outposts,  and  the  sad- 
dles they  used  were  particularly  use- 
ful in  such  service.   A  general  laugh 
was  excited,  when  Mr  Whitbread, 
upon  hearing  this,  congratulated  the 
Church  on  the  vigilance  of  the  <iro 
Archbishops,  who,  he  supposed, were 
a  few  days  ago  visiting  its  outpofi^ 
as  he  had  discovered  them  paounW 
on  hussar  saddles. 
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The  sudden  and  cafiricious  change 
•f  regimentals  was  mentioned  by 
Mr  Fuller  as  a  vexatious  grievance, 
the  expence  df  which  had  compelled 
many  officers  to  quit  their  regiments. 
This  member  complained  of  the  scan- 
tiness of  the  soldiers'  cloathing,  de- 
claring he  had  seen  instances  in 
^hich  a  certain  part  of  their  dress 
had  been  made  so  tight,  that,  upon 
the  contraction  occasioned  by  a  show- 
er, it  burst.  *  -No  answer  was  at- 
tempted to  Colonel  Wardle's  state- 
ments, nor  any  principle  advanced  in 
; — ^in  fact  what  possible  reason 


could  be  given  for  preferring  private 
to  public  contract  ?  It  was  only  as- 
serted, that  a  reference  to  military 
men,  and  especially  to  the  Comman- 
der, was  indispensable  on  such  sub- 
jects ;  and  that  the  colonels,  ( if  a  fair 
compensation  were  made  to  them,) 
wbuld  rejoice  to  have  the  trouble  of 
cloathing  their  men  taken  off  their 
hands;  but  that  such  an  alteration 
could  produce  no  benefit  to  the  ar- 
my, nor  any  saving  to  the  nation.  By 
such  gratuitous  and  irrelevant  asser- 
tions, the  resolution  was  opposed ; — 
and  Colonel  Wardle,  havmg  proba- 
bly done  all  he  expected  to  do,  by 
laying  the  case  before  the  people, 
with&ew  his  motion. 

This  was  a  sample  of  that  shame- 
less spirit  of  jobbing,  of  which  every 
fresh  enquiry  into  every  department 
of  the  public  service  brings  some 
fresh  instance  to  light.  In  these 
filings  thfe  demagogue  writers  and 


harariguers  of  the  iky  never  fail  t& 
find  topics  for  invective;  and  the 
difficulties  which  interested  indivi- 
duals oppose  to  every  attempt  at  re- 
form, are  so  great,  and  oftentimes  so 
{successful,  as  to  bring  Government 
itself  into  discredit.     Yet  this  very 
circumstance  might  be  tinned  to  the 
advantage  of  Government,  did  we 
but  possess  a  ministry  strong  enough 
in  tnemselves,  and  in  the  support  of 
the  countiy,  to  follow  up  these  en- 
quiries, whithersoever   they  might 
lead,  and  put  a  stop  to  th^  system 
bf  plunder  which  is  so  extensively 
carried  on.     The  exhibition  of  one 
Convicted  peculator   in  the  pillory 
would  disarm  sedition  of  its  most 
formidable  weapon ;  nor  is  there  any 
means  of  acquiring  the  confidence  of 
the  people  so  certainly,  as  by  con- 
vincing them  that  their  stewards  dis- 
pense the  public  money  with  as  much 
care  as  they  collect  it.    Whether  it 
might  be  wisely  expended,  is  what 
few,  perhaps,  could  judge ;  but  all 
would  be  satisfied,  if  they  perceived 
that  economy  in   its  expenditure, 
which  they  would  exact  ^emselves 
in  the  management  of  their  own  con- 
cerns.   If  all  contracts  were  feirly 
and  openly  made ;  and  if,  when  com- 
plaint is  laid,  it  were  instantly  and 
rigorously  investigated,  without  any 
regard  to  the  influence  or  interest 
of  the  criminated  persons,  the  Mi- 
nistry by  which  sucn  a  reform  should 
be  accomplished,  would  acquire  such 
ti  tenure  in  the  public  opinion,  that 


*  A  worse  consequence  arising  from  this  mode  of  peculation  was  mentioned  short- 
ly dfterwards  in  the  Genertd  Or&rs, — authority  not  to  be  doubted.  "  It  appeared 
some  lime  Imck,  it  is  there  stated,  on  an  inspection  being  made  of  the  cloathing  of  the 
militia,  that  the  coats  of  many  regiments  were  so  tight,  particularly  in  the  sleeves,  as 
not  to  admit  of  the  waistcoat  being  worn,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  sickness  which  prevailed  at  the  close  of  the  last  winter  and  the  early  part  of  the 
spring.  The  colonels  must  be  cautioned  with  respect  to  the  ensuing  cloathing,  and 
the  general  officers  will  be  careful  to  see  th^t  the  men  have  on  the  proper  waistcoat 
with  sleeves.'*    It  is  the  sleeved  waistcoat  that  must  be  meant. 
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nothing  could  be  powerful  enough 
to  dispossess  them*  These  things 
are  of  consequence,  not  so  much  for 
the  diminution  of  expence  which 
would  be  obtained,  as  for  their  effect 
upon  the  feelings  and  morals  of  the 
people. 

A  subjiect  more  directly  connected 
'with  the  morals  of  the  populace  was 
brought    before  parlia- 
March  28.   ment  by  Mr  Scroop  Ber- 
nard.   He  moved  for  a 
Committee  to  enquire  how  far  the 
evils  attending  lotteries  had  been  re- 
"  medied  by  the  existing'  laws,  and  to 
suggest  such   farther  measures  as 
might  be  deemed  expedient.  In  nfia- 
king  this  motion,  he  expressed  an 
opinion,  that  lotteries  were  public 
nuisances  altogether,  and  ought  to 
bjB  discontinued.    Mr  'Perceval  as- 
sented to  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee,  but  observed,  that  the 
public  garined  annually  to  the  amount 
of  5  or  600,000/.  by  the  lottery,  and 
he  could  not  consent  to  any  propo- 
sition for  abolishing  such  a  source  of 
revenue,  however  he  might  wish  to 
diminish  the  evils  connected  with  it. 
The  Committee  presented  two  Re- 
ports before  the  close  of  the  session. 
The  first  merely  suggested  altera- 
tions in  the  existing  laws,   recom- 
mending fresh  restrictions,  and  ho- 
ping to  palliate  evils  which  it  was  not 
expedient  to  destroy.    The  second 
was  of  a  different  character.    "  Hie 
evidence  into  which  tliey  had  enter- 
ed had,"  they  said,  "  convinced  them 
that  the  lottery  and  illegal  insuran- 
ces are  inseparable ;  that  the  former 
cannot  exist  without  the  latter  for 
its  support ;  that  a  system  of  Qonni- 
vance  in  those  acts  which  the  law 
prohibits  pervades  all  ranks  concern- 
ed,   from  the  persons  contracting 
with   Government  under  the   law, 
down  to  the  meanesrwretch  employ- 
7 


ed  in  the  violation  of  the  law,  anS 
its  most  ordinary  victim. — In  truths 
the  foundation  of  the  lottery  is  so 
radically  vicious,  tl^at  under  no  sys* 
tem  of  regulations  which  can  be  de- 
vised, will  it  be  possible  for  parlia- 
ment to  adopt  it  as  an  efficient  source 
of  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  di- 
vest it  of  all  the  evils  and  calamities 
of  which  it  has  hitherto  proved  so 
baneful  a  source. — A  spirit  of  ad- 
venture must  be  excited  amongst  the 
community,  in  order  that  Govern- 
ment may  derive  from  it  a  pecuniary 
resource.   That  spirit  is  to  be  check- 
ed at  a  certain  given  point,  in  order 
that  no  evils  may  attend  it — the  lat- 
ter object  has  not  hitherto  been  at- 
tained with  all  the  pains  which  have 
been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  its  at- 
tainment appears  to  be  impossible.-' 
The  ingenuity  of  persons  interested 
in  breaking  the  law,  is  always  upon 
the  watch  for  its  new  enactmentSf 
and  has  hitlierto  always  baffled  the 
sagacity  of  the  legislature.    Added 
to  which,  there  can  be  no  hope  of 
greater  purity  amongst  the  persons 
employe'd  to  detect  and  bring  offend? 
ers  to  punishment  than  has  been  hi- 
therto experienced,  or  than  tow  ex- 
ists.   The  statute  book  is  feurthened 
with  regulations  entirely  repugnant 
to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  ri- 
gorous and  oppressive  in  the  ex*' 
treme,  which,  if  they  are  ever  exe- 
cuted, fall  only  upon  the  ignorant, 
and  destitute,  whilst  the  wealthy  and 
more  profligate  hold  them  in  utter 
contempt :  and  this  unseemly  state 
of  things  is  allowed  to  continup,  m 
order  that  the  state  may  derive  * 
certain  annual  sum  from  the  partial 
encouragement  of  a  vice,  which  it  w 
the  object  of  the  law,  m  all  other 
cases,  and  at,  all  other  times,  most 
diligently  to  repress. — ^In  the  mean- 
time, by  the  effects  of  the  hiteryt 
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^en  ander  its  present  restrictions^ 
jdlenessy  dissipation  and  poverty  are 
increased^  the  most  sacred  and  con- 
fidential trusts  are  betrayed,  domes* 
tic  comfort  is  destroyed,  madness  of- 
ten created,  crimes,  subjecting  the 
perpetrators  of  them  to  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  are  committed,  and 
even  suicide  itself  is  produced,  as 
will  fidly  appear  by  the  evidence 
subnutted  to  the  House.    Such  have 
been  the  constant  and  fatal  attend- 
ants upon  State  Lotteries,  and  such 
there  is  reason  to  fear  will  be  their 
invariable  attendants  so  long  as  they 
are  su&red,  under  whatever  checks 
or  regulations,  to  exist. — The  ques- 
tion naturally  occurs,  whether  any 
pecuniary  advantage,  however  large 
or  convenient,  can  compensate  to  a 
state  for  the  amount  of  vice  and  mi- 
sery thus  necessarily  produced  in 
levying  it.    But  the  pecuniary  ad- 
vant^e  is  much  greater  in  iq)pear- 
ance  than  in   reality.     When  we 
take  into  consideration  the  increase 
of  poor's  rates  arising  from  the  num- 
ber of  families  driven,  by  specula- 
tions m  the  lottery,  to  seek  parochial 
relief,  the  diminished  consumption  of 
exciseable  articles  during  the  draw- 
ing, and  other  circumstances  dedu- 
dble  from  the  evidence,  th^y  may 
well  be  considered  to  operate  as  a 
large  deduction  from  the  gross  sums 
paid  into  the  Exchequer  by  the  con- 
tractors.   On  the  other  hand,  the 
sum  raised  upon  the  people  is  much 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
received  by  the  State,  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  revenue. — No  mode 
of  nusing  money  2q[)pears  so  burthen- 
some,  so.  pernicious,  and  so  unpro- 
ductive ;  no  species  of  adventure  is 
known,  ^  where  the  chances  are  so 
great  against  the  adventurer;  none 
where  uie  infatuation  is  mpre  power- 

VOL.  I.  PART  I. 


fri],  lasting,  and  destructive.  In  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  the  persons 
engaged,  whether'  successful  or  un- 
fortunate, are,  generally  speaking, 
either  immediately  or  ultimately 
tempted  to  their  ruin ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  condition  of  life  so  des* 
titute  and  abandoned,  that  its  dis- 
tresses have  not  been  aggravated  by 
this  allurement  to  gaming,  held  forth 
by  the  state." 

Whether  the  Curate's  Residence 
Bill  can  properly  be  classed  under 
the  head  of  measures  of  reform,  may 
be  doubted,  such  widely  difi^rent 
opmions  of  its  tendency  were  held. 
The  purport  of  this  bill  was,  that  in 
all  parishes  wherein  the  incumbents 
did  not  reside,  and  where  the  livicte  a- 
mounted  to  400/.  and  upwards,  a  mth 
part  of  the  income  should  be  assign- 
ed to  the  curate ;  provided  it  did  not 
exceed  ^0/.  a-year,  a  discretionary 
power  of  apportionment  being  vest- 
ed in  the  bishop.  It  was  a  favourite 
measure  of  Mr  Perceval's.  Mr  M. 
A.  Taylor  supported  it,  , 
saying,  *^  he  should  be  AprillS. 
glad  of  a  provision  which 
would  secure  even  the  residence  of 
curate^ ;  for  the  great  object  of  sia^ 
ny  plundists  was  to  get  the  duty 
done  as  cheaply  as  possible.  The 
Clergy  Residence  Act  had  in  great 
measure  failed  from  the  fricility  of 
obtaining  licenses^  He  knew  a  cler- 
gyman, who,  having  two  livings  ill 
difierent  parts  of  the  countiy,  pro^• 
cured  an  exemption,  excusmg  nim 
from  residing  at  either,  because  the 
ittr  of  one  did  not  agree  with  him, 
and  die  air  of  the  other  did  not  agree 
with  his  wife."  It  was  supported  also 
by  Mr  Babington,  Mr  C.  W.  Wil- 
Uams  Wynn,  Mr  Burton,  Mr  Lush- 
ington,  Mr  W.  Smith,  Mr  Wilber- 
force,  Mr  Tyrrwhit  Jonesy  and  Mr 
M 
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Hawkins  Brawne.     They 
June  &     argued,    that    residence 
was  the  duty  of  the  rec- 
tor ;  if  he  accepted  a  second  bene- 
fice, it  could  not  be  a  hardship  upon 
him  to  make  a  proper  allowance  to 
th^  curate  who  discharged  the  duty 
in  the  parish  where  he  did  not  re-^ 
side ;  and  it  wa6  due  to  the  parish 
that  the  officiating  clergyman  should 
have  a  sufficient  provision  to  enable 
him  to  live  as  a  gentleman.    The 
proposed  measure  was  no  invadion 
of  cnureh  property  :  the  property  of 
tlie  church  was  in  fact  that  of  the 
people,  and  certain  relative  duties 
were  expected  to  be  performed  by 
the  clergy-,  to  qualify  them  for  their 
possession.     In  the  eye  of  the  law 
there  was  another  party  with  respect 
to  church  property,  besides  the  im- 
propriator and  the  curate,  and  this 
was  the  people  of  the  parish,  who 
Itod  an  indisputably  right  to  their 
services.    "  Many,  members,"  said 
Mr  Wirberforce,  "  are  zealous  in 
their  efforts  to  place  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion on  a  respectable  footing ;  he 
hoped  they  would  not  entirely  slight 
that  which  they  themselves  profess- 
ed, but  would  evince  that  the  well- 
being  of  the  Church  of  England  wais 
iiot  indifferent  to  them." 
•    On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Por- 
cjiester  reprobated  the 
J^ril  \%     monstrous  and  unconsti- 
tutional power  which,  by 
this  bill,  was  given  to  the  bishops 
over  thfe  rectors  in  their  respective 

dioceses;- "  a  power,*'  he  said, 

**  which  subjected  the  property  of 
every  rector  to  be  invaded  and 
mulcted  at  the  pleasurie  of  the  bi- 
shop. He  fearea  that  Mr  PercevaJ, 
in  bringiiig  forward  such  a  measure, 
was  the  organ  of  a  secret  influence 
behind  the  altar,  as  formidable  and 


as  desiffning  as  that  which  was  noir 
ascertained  to  lurk  behind  the  throne. 
Its  object  was  to  introduce  into  the 
chorcn  establishment  a  system  of 
vigorous  puritamsm,  the  u^ailmg 
source  of  bigotry  and  jpersecutioik 
Neither  would  the  bill  af- 
ford any  rdief  to  the  great    May  10. 
body   of  curates    tibem- 
selves ;  for  its  object  was  not  to  aug- 
ment the  income  of  those  who  were 
most  in  want,  but  to  raise  the  value 
of  a  few  curacies,  while  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  entered  holy 
orders  were  left  precisely  as  before. 
The  causes  of  their  poverty  were, 
first,  the  poverty  of  the  benefices 
themselves ;  and,  secondly,  the  great 
number  who  pressedinto  orders  with- 
out the  prospect  of  any  provision, 
except  a  trifling  and  precarious  cu- 
racy.*^    Mr  Windham  argued,  that 
the  bill  was  injudicious,  pernicious 
in  its  principle,  and  inefficient  as  to 
any  good  practical  purpose.    "  Tiro 
opinions,"  he  said,  "  were  entertain^ 
ed  concerning  church  property ;  the 
one,  th^t  it  was  invicuable  like  pri- 
vate property ;  the  other,  that  it  was 
a  salary  for  a  particular  duty,  aaci 
that  the  legislature  might  interfere 
with  it  and  alter  it  with  as  little  ce- 
remony as  the  salaries  of  any  piAlic 
office.     Neither  of  these  ojHDions 
was  just  to  its  full  extent.    In  his 
judgment  it  was  inviolable,  like  pn- 
vrate.  property;  but  the  legislature 
had  a  rignt  to  interfere  so  far  as  to 
provide  that  the  duties  attached  to 
It  were  performed.    This  bill  inte^ 
fered  in  a  manner  which  was  dan- 
gerous to  the  establishment,  for  it 
proceeded  upon  the  assumption,  that 
all  those  clergymen  who  were  not 
employed  in  parish-dudes  were  use- 
less members  of  the  church.    But 
the  law  allowed  pluralities ;  clerj;;^ 
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men^  t&ierefol^>  could  not  always  re^ 
ride  on  thei^  livings;  and  to  attach 
penalties  to  that  which  the  law  per- 
mitted was  unjust.  The  bill  seemed 
also  to  su^ose  that  the  number  of 
urates  was  limited;  but  its  effect 
would  be  by  augmenting  a  few  cu^ 
lacieSy  to  tempt  a  greater  number 
into  (E'ders,  ana  thereby  increase  the 
distress  which  it  pretended  to  allevi- 
ate. It  was  a  biO  to  sow  dissention 
and  discontent  rather  than  seed  like- 
ly, to  produce  good  fruit; — it  would 
set  tl^  Curate  against  the  rector,  and 
the  rector  against  the  curate;  it 
would  undermine  and  weaken  the 
Church  of  England,  not  strengthen 
it.  Ify  indeed,  the  church  did  not 
see  in  this  measure  a  speck  which 
would  spread  into  a  cloud,  and  burst 
in  tempests,  it  was  more  insensible 
to  its  situation  than  he  supposed. 
The  Church  of  England  had  more 
to  fear  from  it  than  from  the  Pope 
and  his  full  conclave,  even  in  the  ze- 
Mth  of  their  power :  nor  could  he 
hrip  admiring  that  Mr  Wilberforce 
should  be  abl^  to  smell  out  the  dan- 
gers of  popenr  at  five  hundred  miles 
distance,  whue  he  continued  utterly 
msensible  jx>  all  the  dangers  of  fana- 
ticism assailfaig  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, under  his  very  nose.*^ 

Mr  Creevey  argued  with  much  in- 
temperance on  the  same  side.  ^^  To 
attack  the  vit^  principles  of  proper- 
ty in  this  way,"  he  said,  "  was  to 
imitate  the  worst  acts  of  the  worst 
period  of  the  French  revolution.— 
Why  should  this  sjrstem  of  robbery 
be  directed  wholly  against  rectoriaJ 
property  ?  Why  not,  if  it  were  ne* 
cessaiy  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
the  lower  clergy,  increase  them  at 
the  expence  of  the  bishops,  deans, 
and  chapters  ?  Who  requested  the 
hill  ?    Cambridge  was  hostile  to  k ; 


Oxford  had  Petitioned  agunst  ity— * 
so  had  the  eiergy  of  London ; — and 
not  one  dty  or  county  had  express^ 
ed  a  hope  that  it  would  be  adopt-, 
ed.  But  Mr  Perceval  derived  his 
support  from  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  BiWe  Society,  'the  &E)ciety 
ibi'  the  Suf^essicm  of  Vice,and  thost 
dealers  in  missionaries,  who  had  nettr^ 
ly  overturned  the  power  of  Britaki  by 
their  late  conduct  in  India.  And  the 
bill  was  ahnost  identified  wi^  th6 
Bishop  of  Londoil,  who  had  of  late 
given  great  cause  of  uneasiness  to 
the  true  friends  of  the  church,  par* 
ticularly  by  the  gift  of  a  benefice  to 
a  missionary  of  Bussora,  who  was  a 
native  of  Poland,  and  whom  it  would 
even  be  necessary  to  quialify  for  his 
situation  by  a  form  of  that  House.'*— . 
To  this  part  of  Mr  Creevey's  speedi 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Excnequer  re- 
plied, that  if  he  alluded  to  the  ap<- 
pointment  of  a  learned  mui,  who 
had  been  professor  at  Smyrna,  that 
appointment  was  highly  praisewor- 
thy;  it  was  to  be  considered  as  a 
retaining  fee  to  enable  the  person  in 
question  to  prosecute  the  enquiries 
into  the  Scriptures  which  he  had 
commenced ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Loii« 
don  had  no  other  knowledge  of  him 
than  his  character  for  ^Eastern  learn- 
ing.— Mr  Creevey 's  outrageous  ca- 
lumny of  the  missionaries  in  India; 
was  also  exposed  by  Mr  W.  Smith, 
who  reprobated  the  base  artifice  of 
attributing  e^ils  to  them  which  had 
be^n  occasioned  by  the  misconduct 
of  others  far  higher  in  rank  and  sta- 
tion. 

The  speech  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
was  not  less  objectionable.  "  It 
seemed,**  he  said,  "  the  supporters 
of  this  bill  measured  the  rei^ectabi- 
lity  of  the  clergy  by  the  quality  of 
their,  clothes,  or  ^  hospitali^  of 
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iKeir household.  Poverty  hadhitherto 
been  the  badge  and  honour  of  our  re-* 
ligion;  but  opinions  had  changed,  and 
it  was  now  not  only  necessary  that  the 
clergy  must  be  respectable,  but  that 
they  must  be  rich  also.  In  the  Catho- 
lic church  the  regular  and  officiating 
clergy  had  all  the  influence  over  the 
lower  orders  of  the  community,  which 
a  similarity  of  life  and  equsdity  of 
income  must  ever  give  them  under 
any  system  of  religious  government ; 
and  no  principle  had  dolie  more  for 
the  security  of  that  church.  Among 
our  own  clergy,  it  was  not  the  weal- 
thy compeer  of  the  squire  who  pro- 
duced most  effect  upon  the  people ; 
and  increase  of  salary  would  not  ren- 
der them  more  respectable.  He  had 
more  serious  constitutional  grounds 
of  objection,  in  the  undue  influence 
given  by  this  bill  over  so  great  a 
nunjber  of  clerical  freeholders.  The 
true  cause  of  the  existing  grievance 
was  the  culpable  conduct  of  the  bi- 
shops in  ordaining  persons  who  were 
not  proper  for  the  professi(m,  who 
.were  left  without  either  livings  or 
income,  and  the  evils  now  complain- 
ed of  were  the  consequence.  Had 
the  bishops  known  the  state  of  the 
establishment,  and  the  number  of 
their  clergy,  they  could  not  have 
committed  this  error,  and  thus  con- 
tributed to  disgrace  the  character  of 
the  priesthood ;  and  was  it  right  to 
entrust  them  with  more  power,  when 
they  had  thus  abused  that  which 
they  already  possessed  ? — There  was 
yet  another  objectlbn  ;  the  bill  went 
to  overturn  me  whole  system  of 
church  property; — a  consideration 
which  ought  tohave  its  due  weight  on 
the  members  of  that  House,  especial- 
ly as  they  themselves  might  shortly 
become  sufferers  by  similar  encroach- 
ments pn  the  i)rpperty  of  lay  impro- 


priators. It  was  therefore  the  dutjr 
of  the  centlemen  of  England  to  show 
their  disapprobation  of  such  a  dan- 
ge]:ous  innovation  on  this  defenceless 
part  of  the  community.".^Sir  Fran- 
cis has  seldom  spoken  with  so  little 
knowledge  of  any  subjject.  Except 
in  the  concluding  hint  to  the  lay  im- 
propriators, and  his  remark  concern- 
ing the  effect  of  this  bill  at  elections^ 
the  rest  of  his  speech  proceeds  upoa 
gumptions  which  are  altogether  er- 
roneous. <     ^ 

The  weight  of  argument  was  a- 
cainst  the  bUl,  more  on  account  of 
Its  inefficiency  than  its  principle,  h 
passed  the  Commons,  however,  by  t 
considerable  majority.  In  the  Lords 
the  Bishop  of  London  justified  the 
principle  of  the  measure.  **  The 
bishop,"  he  said,  '^  had  a  right  to 
interiere  with  the  living ;  to  take  it 
from  the  incumbent  who  neglected 
to*  perform  his  duty,  and  griant  it  to 
another : — this  right  of  interference 
wasclearly  provedby  the  canonsof  the 
church,  and  by  various  conventions; 
and  it  had  continued  in  unison  with 
the  ecclesiastical  and  statute  law  from 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  down  to  the 
present  hour.  The  evils  which  had 
arisen  in  the  church  on  account  of 
non-residence  ought  to  be  well  con- 
sidered. The  chief  functions  of  a 
clergyman  did  not  consist  in  merely 
reading  prayers  and  preaching  on  a 
Sunday.  Residence  among  the  pa- 
rishioners, visitmg  them  frequently, 
praying  with  and  comforting  the  sick, 
instructing  the  ignorant,  encourag- 
ing the  virtuous,  reproving  the  via- 
ous,  catechising  the  children,  and 
superintending  the  schools  institu- 
ted for  their  education,  were  duties 
which  immediately  belonged  to  the 
office,  and  more  essentially  promoted 
the  caus?  of  religion.    To  perform 
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these  duties,  it  was  highly  proper 
that  the  resident  clergyman  should 
possess  that  degree  of  property  whidi 
would  enable  him  to  appear  with  re- 
spectaMlity,  and  to  relieve,  upon  par- 
ticular occasions,  the  distresses  of  his 
indigent  parishioners.  Thisbill  there- 
fore, which  was  only  to  take  from  him 
who  did  nothing,  a  reasonable  allow-* 
ance  for  the  curate  who  did  the  whole, 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fiure  of  the  people,  and  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  Christian  religion." 

The  bishop  proceeded  to  repre* 
aenl  the  miseraole  state  of  the  poor 
curates,  a  topic  which  was  enlarged 
on  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  Lords 
Lau(terdale,  Sidmouth,  and  Moira 
opposed  the  bill  altogether.  The 
bishop  of  Rochester  considered  it  as 
inadequate  to  do  good,  but  certain 
to  occasion  mischief.  **  The  curate 
ajad  the  rector,''  he  sard,  **  would  be 
set  at  variance  in  the  first  instance, 
and  then  their  superiors  were  to  be 
involved  in  the  contest  by  the  power 
of  appeal  $  so  that  fVom  beginmng  to 
end  there  would  be  nothing  but  one 
scene  of  confusion,  distrust,  and  jeal- 
ousy. He  certahdy  was  as  liberally 
disposed  as  any  man  towards  the  in** 
ferior  classes  of  tiie  clergy,  but  until 
some  e&ctual  plan  should  be  intro^ 
duced  for  affording  them  complete 
relief,  he  was  not  inclined  to  disturb 
the  present  order  of  things."  llie 
Bishops  of  Hereford  and  Cariisle, 
and  tne  Lord  Chancellor,  opposed 
it  upon  the  same  grounds ;  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  though 
he 'perfectly  approved  the  princ^le 
of  the  billy  thought  its  provisions  of 
so  vexatious  a  tendency,  that  he 
voted  against  it.-»Accordingly,  on 

the  third  reading,  it  was 
JuneSQ^    rejected  without  a  divi- 

^ienr^-^^p-^-Lerd  Harrowi^y 


who  fa«>ured  the  bill,  obsenred,  in 
the  course  of  these  debates,  that  the 
House  was  proceeding  to  legislate 
cm  a  matter  respecting  which  thqr 
had  no  adequate  information  before 
them;  and,  with  a  view  to  obtain  it, 
he  moved  for  an  address  to  his  Ma*> 
jesty,  praying  **  that  there  should 
be  laid  before  them  an  account  of 
the  number  of  livings  under  150/* 
a-year."  The  Primate  expressed  his 
readiness  to  co-operate  with  him  up- 
on this  subject;  Lord  Hawkesbury 
also  said,  that  every  thing  should 
be  done  to  give  ^ect  to  so  laudable 
an  intention;  and  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

The  measures  of  General  Utility, 
that  is  to  say,  those  of  which  every 
man,  sooner  or  later,  would  feel  the 
benefit,  which  were  brought  forward 
in  this  session,  were  only  two.  The 
first  was  a  bill  of  Mr  Fiu- 
leif  s  to  prevent  thespread-  May  SO, 
ing  of  the  Small-Fox,— 
**  Under  the  modem  system  of  prac* 
tice,"  he  said,  « the  patients  were 
ordered  to  walk  abroad,  by  which 
means  the  disease  was  communicant 
ted  through  whole  disbicts.  His  ob* 
ject  was  to  prevent  any  persons  from 
opening  houses  for  small-pox  inocu* 
lation  within  less  than  three  miles 
distance  from  any  great  town,  vil-» 
lage,  or  assemblage  of  dwelling-^ 
houses  joined  ^geSer;  and  to  ob* 
lige  all  such  persons  to  keep  their  - 
patients  within  doors  during  the 
whole  continuance  of  the  disorder ; 
and  when  any  person  shall  have 
caught  the  infection  in  any  such 
town,  &C.,  to  enable  the  parish-offi^ 
cers,  at  the  parish  expense,  to  re- 
move such  person  to  the  distance  of 
three  miles ;  and,  when  any  infisct<r 
ed  person  shall  appear  abroad,  to 
en&rce  his  return  within  doors,-** 
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Hie  obsenrance  of  this  law  fas  meant 
to  enforce  hj  fines,  wiych  shoiiU 
be  appHed  to  the  relief  of  the 
pecsons  who  ipaught  the  disease  by 
means  of  Ae  party  offending.**— • 
The  bill  was  read  a  first  and  second 
^e,  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  then 
left  to  stand  over  till  the  next  ses* 
gion-i*-A  inll  upon  this  principle  is 
certainly .  wanted,  but  it  should  go 
ferther  than  Mr  Fuller  propos^, 
and  extend  to  a  general  system  of 
cutting  ofFinfectious  disorders  of  eve- 
,  ry  kind,  upon  their  first  appearance, 
we  praotiealMli^  of  which  has-been 
so  decisivciy  |»roved  by  the  Fever  In- 
stitutions. 

The  other  was  a  motion  of  Mr 
Rose's  for  the  establisfamei^t  of  a 
Central  Institution  in  Lon<> 
June9»  4on,  whence  the  vaccine 
matter  might  be  distribu- 
ted all  over  the  ^sipire,  to  be  super- 
intended by  a  certain  number  oi  die 
Royal  College  of  Ffevsicians  and  of 
the  iloy^  C^Uege  of  Surgeons,  and 
by  8U<^  persons  under  their  direc- 
tions as  they  shall  think  fit.  The 
expences,  he  calculated,  would  not 
exceed  3000/.  a-y«ar.  Sopfie  oppo- 
sition w^  made.  Mr  Davies  Giddy 
said,  it  wotdd  be  better  to  let  this 
matter  take  its  own  course.  To  sup- 
pose that  the  smaH-pox  could  be  ex- 
termmated  by  compulsion  was  a  wild 
mid  extravagant  idea,  winch  ought 
not  to  be  entertained  by  parliament 
for  a  moment.  The  people  would, 
under  sudi  an  impression,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  neglect  to  ino- 
culate either  for  the  one  disease  or 
the  other,  and  then  the  contagicm 
woidd  break  out  with  ten-fold  seve- 
rity.—Sir  Thomas  Turton  thought 
these  things  would  be  better  done 
by  private  institutions,  receiving  oc- 


casional assistance  from  government 
—Sir  Francis  Burdett  o^ierved,  that 
the  discovery  of  vaccinatiop  bad  ttaw 
nssunptfid  a  ver\  difieiient  cOmplexioa 
fi!om  diat  under  which  it  was  first 
introduced  to  the  puUic.  Then  it 
WAS  said  to  be  a  thing  so  simple,  that 
any  old  woman  mig^t  perform  the 
operation ;  now  it  was  descrSied  ai 
so  difficult  that  it  ought  to  he  en- 
trusted  to  none  but  men  of  greatpro* 
fessional  skill  and  experience.  There 
was  some  danger,  tfierefore,  that  we 
might  he  fostering  a  very  dangeoous 
error.  It  was  has  opinion,  that  be* 
fore  any  pul^ic  measure  for  dissemi* , 
Dating  it  were  taken,  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  enquire  far- 
ther  into  die  efficacy  of  the  discove- 
ry .-^On  the  other  liand.  Lord  Hea- 
ry  Petty  contended,  that,  as  the  en- 
dence  was  still  incomplete,  it  wai 
higikly  fHTopiBr  to  persevere  in  die  ia* 
veatigadon,  whidi  could  not  be  done 
60  well  in  any  other  nianner  as  by  a 
generd  institution.  Mr  Al^lberforoe 
argued  to  the  same  effect,  remarking 
also,  that  in  foreign  countries  tlfeit 
was  a  firm  and  decided  opinion  as  to 
the  ei^cacj  of  vaodnadon,  and  that 
he  did  not  think  the  instances  of  al^ 
leged  failure  were  sufficient  to  ^ake 
our  confidence  in  it.  Mr  FuUer  said, 
that  the  smali-pox  was  annihilated  at 
Calcutta  by  vacdnation,  and  a  pro« 
per  system  of  regulations ;  ana  he 
thought  the  same  desirable  end  might 
be  attained  here.  Thevchildren  ia 
the  poor-houses  ought  to  be  vacci- 
natal. — ^Mr  Canning  dedared,  that 
though  he  considered  the  disooverjr 
to  be  of  the  very  greatest  import- 
soiCBy  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
follow  up  the  most  favourable  rqport 
of  its  inndlibility,  with  any  measures 
of  a  compulsory  nature.    No  system 
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wt^ompiSmim  Ibsm  e^r  hem  propo* 
cedy  uBless  Mr  Euller's  hfii  caa  be 
•afled  c<ui^«il8ton ;  but  that  btU  ap« 
||iie8  i»ily  to  the  aaaaU-pox  inocii]» 
tkm  the  principle  whidi  all  laws  ao« 
knowledge,  and  which  delf-defenoe 
leipiires,  of  restrictijig  any  person 
fiom  doing  that  whidi  would  endan* 
ger  ins  neighboiBr*'-*->A  resolution 
was  passed  fbrran  address  to  his  Ma^ 
jes^y  v^pon '  the  jnroprie^  of  iorvoiag 
such  an  instittttion  as  Mt  Rose  pro^ 


Mr  Palmer's  Clahns,  which,  to 
the  disgrace  of  puUie  &ith,  have  so 
Vm^  remained  undischarged,  were 
agam  hrouj^t  before  parliament  this 
year.  The  last  Adnunistration  had 
consented  to  the  qipointment  of  a 
Select  Committee  to  enquire  into  his 
petitibn,  exasdne  evidence,  andr^ 
port  their  o{Miiion  upon  it ;  and  this 
»fkQrt  was  laid  before  tl^  Houses*-- 
h  stated  the  feUowing  points  as  ha- 
ving been  substantiated:  That  Mr 
BkSmer,  at  his  own  risk  and  expence, 
aodertook  and  executed  a  most  use- 
Ad  plan  for  the  reform  and  improve- 
ment of  the  posts  of  this  country, 
Mtwilhstandmg  the  very  great  diffi- 
eukies  which  were  thrown  in  his 
way.  b^  a  determined  and  continued 
opposition  from  the  Post-Office;  the 
nunst  e3q>enenced  officers  in  that  de- 
partment hai^g  declared  the  plan^ 
fHrmous  to  its  execution,  to  be  im- 
practicable, and  injurious  to  com- 
merce and  the  Kevenue.  That  the 
ori^aal  agreement  madci  witli  Mr 
Pitt  was,  that  Mr  Palm^  should 
have  an  app<Hntment  for.  life  to  su- 
p^intend  Ins  plan,  with  an  «^w- 
ftnce  of  2L  lOs.  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  ^e  increase  in  the  reve- 
nue. This  was  afterwards  modified, 
ibr  ctn  increased  postage  having  been 
l^aroppsea  by  Mr  Palmer,  in  lieu  of 


an  intended  tax  on  coals,  which  had 
been  estimated  at  90,090/.,  that  sum 
was  added  to  the  pcevious  revenue 
ef  the  Post-Office,  being  150,000/.; 
and  Mr  Palmer's  percentage  was  to 
he  upon  allid)ove  2  tO,000/.,&accept- 
ing  a  salary  of  15001.  a-yeav,  in  lieu 
of  his  per  centage  on  the  90/XX)/. ; 
which  was  in-^t  750/.  less  than  the 
original  agreement.  Tliat  this  sda- 
ry,  having  thus  been  accepted  as  a 
oommutation,  was  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  implying  the  discharge  of 
official  duties,  Am  liable  to  be  dis- 
continued with  a  discontinuance  of 
those  duties,  but  with  his  per  cent- 
age  on  the  Post-Office  revenue  be- 
yond 240,000/.  as  a  fair  and  reasons 
abie  compeosation  for  his  invention, 
and  his  risk  and  trouble  in  carrying 
the  plan  mto  efiPeot;  and  that  the 
advantages  from  it  ar«  permanent  to 
the  public,  but  Mr  Palmer's  ad* 
vantages  terminate  with  his  life.— - 
The  report  farther  observes,  that  if 
the  appointment  originally  promised 
to  Mr  Palmer,  and  upon  the  faith  of 
which  he  undertook  the  full  execu- 
tion of  Ms  plan,  had  been  carried 
into  effi^  the  causes  which  led  to 
his  suspension  could  not  have  oc« 
curred, — as  he  would  then  have  been 
&ee  from  the  controul;  and  ind^>en- 
dent  of  the  Postmaster-General.-^' 
That,  in  all  his  arrangements,  Mr 
Palmer  appeared  to  have  paid  great 
attention  to  economy  as  well  as  im- 
provement, and  to  have  acted  wjrth 
strict  int^rity,  havine,  at  the  oi^- 
set  €£  his  arduous  undertaking,  pro- 
cured the  conveyance  €i£  mails  at 
20,000/.  a-year  less  than  he  propo- 
sed, and  than  Government  contract- 
ed for.  And  it  was  wordiy  of  ob- 
servation, that  in  th^  four  years  on- 
ly subsequent  to  his  leaving  the  of^ 
^,  the  excess  in  the  expenditure 
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amounted  to  upwards  of  145,000 /• 
beyond  that  of  the  four  years  pi'evi* 
ous  to  his  ^Qspension,  and  during  his 
management  That,  under  these  cir- 
oumstances,  Mr  Palmer  has  a  claim 
to  the  continuance  of  the  salary  and 
the  per  centage,  such  remuneration 
being  but  a  small  part  of  that  reve* 
nue  which  his  integrity,  activity,  and 
zeal  have  created,  exclusive  of  the 
numerous  advantages  accruing  to 
commerce  and  to  the  public— -Upon 
this  report,  Mr  Palmer's  son,  Major 
Palmer,  moved  a  resolution,  that  he 
was  entitled  to  this  remu- 
May  12*  neration,  according  to  his 
agi^ement  with  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr  Long  rose  to  oppose  this  reso- 
lution. He  affirmed,  that  Mr  Palm- 
er was  dismissed  from  his  i^point-* 
ment  for  refusing  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  Postmaster-General,  for  en- 
deavouring to  throw  the  Post-Office 
into  confusion,  to  create  unnecessa- 
ry expence,  and  to  retard  the  deli- 
very of  letters ;  and  that,  having 
been.thus  dismissed,  he  had  accept- 
ed of  SOOO/.  a-year  as  a  full  com- 
pensation for  cul  the  emoluments 
M^hich  he  could  fairly  claim.  To 
prove  these  charges,  he  read  some 
confidential  letters  written  by  Mr 
Palmer  to  his  deputy,  during  his 
vexatious  disputes  with  the  Post- 
masters-General, and  treacherously 
delivered  into  their  hands  by  that 
deputy,  two  years  afler  their  date, 
to  furnish  them  with  a  specious  pre- 
text for  continuii^;  Mr  Palmer's  sus- 
Gtnsion,  when  they  had  suspended 
m  without  any  pretext  at  all.  This 
speech  of  Mr  Long  produced  an  ex- 
cellent reply  from  Major  Palmer,  in 
which  he  substantiated  the  justice  of 
his  father's  claims,  and  ei^culpated 
him  from  every  charge  whi^  malice 


or  misconception  hadl>roii^litagasait 
him,  in  the  most  dear  and  coimu* 
dng  manner.  He  exposed  also  tb» 
wanton  and  vexatious  fnterferenee* 
of  the  Postmi»ters-General,  their  ex« 
cessive  improvidence,  and  the  man* 
ner  in  which  one  of  them,  even  at 
the  time  when,  in  his  letter  to  Mr 
Palmer,  he  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  plan  was  a  most  fortunate 
one,  and  \^  that  he  amply  deserved 
the  salary  and  per  centage  for  whidi 
the  faith  of  govemnient  was  pledg-» 
ed,"  was,  at  that  very  time,  clandes- 
tinely endeavouring  to  undermim 
the  pla^,  and  to  deprive  him  of  hif 
remuneration,  by  contradicting  th« 
favourable  report  of  the  Commission- 
ers, in  terms  as  positive  as  experi- 
ence has  since  proved  ^em  to  be 
false.  Mr  Croker,  Mr  Windham, 
Sir  John  Newport,  Sir  Francis  B«ff- 
dett,  Lord  Henry  Pet^r,  Sir  Thomas 
Turton,  Mr  William  Smith,  and  Dr 
Lawrence,  all  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
claim:  "  Mr  Palmer,"  they  argued, 
**  di^  not  ajmeal  to  parliament  as  a 
suspended  officer  soliciting  restora- 
tion to  his  office,  but  as  a  creditor 
demanding  the  payment  of  a  ddbt; 
There  had  been  a  specific  agreement 
with  the  government  of  the  countr]^ 
whidi  government  acknowledged, 
and  for  the  performance  of  whidi 
the  public  faidi  is  pledged.  The 
grant  to  Mr  Palmer  was  not  a  fixed 
remuneration,  formed  according  to 
the  opinion  then  entertained  of  the 
merits  of  his  plan,  but  a  reward  pla- 
ced on  the  best  possible  footing  on 
which  rewards  in  such  cases. could 
be  established,  namely,such  as  should 
make  the  advantage-to  the  projector 
rise  or  fall  in  exact  proportion  U 
the  service  which  he  rendered.  The 
amount  of  the  sum  claimed  in  the 
right  of  this  agreement  is  the  great 
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bar  to  its  fulfSlment ;  but  it  is  this  verjr 
amount  that  so  incontestably  proves 
the  merits  of  the  case :  and  surely  it 
was  enough  to  have  so  long  withheld 
from  him  his  lawful  due,  without 
maidng  the  very  extent  of  the  injury 
a  plea  for  farther  injustice !  Sui'ely 
parliament  w«uld  never  venture  to 
avowy  that  it  re^ed  io  make  good 
to  Mr  Palmer  the  reward  that  was 
promised,  because  the  advantages  of 
his  plan  to  the  public  had  turned  out 
so  much  greater  than  was  expected  P' 
*-Mr  Croker  thought  the  continu- 
ance of  the  salary  should  not  be 
claimed ;  and  Mr  Windham  thought 
it  might  be  contended,  that  when  he 
accepted  of  that  in  lieu  of  part  of 
1h8  per  centage,  he  accepted  it  as 
subject  to  the  condition  by  which 
such  property  is  held.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  opinions,  that  part 
•f  the  claim  was  withdrawn  ; — ^the 
other  part  was  voted  by  a  majority 
of  66f  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion of  Mr  Perceval  and  the  crea- 
tures of  Mr  Hit  A  second  debate 
was  carried  also  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority against  the  same  party ;  and  the 
Speaker  then  informed  tne  House, 
that  the  regular  mode  of  proceeding, 
was  to  vote  the  sum  due  to  Mr  Palm- 
er m  a  Commit;tee  of  Supply.  The 
future  per  centage  was  to  be  secu- 
red lly  a  bill.  Accordingly  54',702/. 
were  voted  in  the  Committee,  and 
the  bill  was  brought  in.  , 

It  was  hinted,  that  if  this  bill  were 
rejected  by  the  Lords,  it  might  en-, 
dffisger  the  arrears.  Major  ralmer, 
therdfore,  immediately  abandoned 
all  thought  of  carrying  it  there ;  but 
Mr  Perceval,  bent  upon  frustrating 
his  claims  in  any  manner,  interfered, 
Q0ved  the  third  reading  hereof,  an4 


sent  it  to  the  Upper  House,  on  pur- 
pose that  it  might  be  thrown  out 
there.  Having  succeeded  in  this,  he 
then  moved,  IJbat  the  arrears,  instead 
of  being  included  in  the 
general  appropriation-bill,  June  23.  *, 
should  be  voted  in  a  se- 
parate bill,  <<  in  order,"  as  he  said^ 
**  to  give  the  Lords  an  opportunity 
of  exercising  their  discretion  upon 
it ;" — that  is,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  rejected.  This  ungenerous  pro- 
ceeding was  successful,  though  not 
less  derogatory  to  the  House  of  Com* 
tnons  than  unjust  to  Mr  Palmer ;  its 
professed  object  being  to  render  the 
previous  votes  of  the  House  nuga- 
tory. Major  Palmer,  hopeless  of  sue-' 
ceedingwnen  Ministers  were  resolved 
that  he  should  not  succeed,  begged 
Mr  Perceval  to  spare  him  the  unne- 
cessary expence,  trouble,  andmorti* 
lication  which  such  a  bill  must  in- 
Yolve.  ••  Could  he,*'  he  said,  **  an-  . 
ticipate  a  fair  consideration  of  the 
question,  no  man  would  more  anxi- 
ously court  it ; — he  would  submit  it  to 
the  common  sense  of  any  individual 
in  the  kingdom  who  coiud  read  the 
evidence, — ^but  there  was  no  hope  of' 
this."  The  motion  was  carried,  and 
the  bill  brought  in  and  read.  Mr 
Perceval,  however,  had  humanity 
enough  not  to  press  it  through  the 
House; — ^his  triumph  was  ^ready 
complete  ^-<and  thus  the  stigma  stiU 
remains  upon  our  government,  of 
having  broken  its  own  contract  in 
its  own  favour,  and  withheld  a  stipu- 
lated remuneration,  aHsing  wholly 
out  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  labours, 
from  the  individual,  who,  of  all  o- 
thers,  has  rendered  the  most  essen- 
tial service  to  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


General  WhitelocMs  Trial,  Madeira  taken  possession  of,  Capti&e  ofihM 
Danish  West  India  Islands^  and  ofDeseada  and  Marie  Galante,  Transac* 
tions  in  the  East.  Siege  ofCamoona.  The  remains  of  the  Dtdch  Natal 
Power  in  India  destroyed.  Action  between  the  St  Fiorenzo  andLn  Pied^ 
montese,  ctnd  Death  of  Captain  Hardinge.  Rochefort  Squadron,  Neg(h 
ciations  with  America  concerning  the  Embargo. 


The  public  attention  was  excited 
early  in  the  year  by  the  trial  of  Ge- 
neralWhitelocke,  ior  his  misconduct 
at  Buenos  Ayres.  The  charges  a- 
gainst  him  were ;  "  1st,  That  he  had 
pursued  measures  ill  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  conquest  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  for,  when  the  Spanish  com- 
mander expressed  a  desire  to  com- 
municate concerning  terms,  he  re- 
jquired  the  surrender  of  all  persons 
liolding  civil  offices  in  the  govern- 
ment as  prisoners  of  war ;  an  unu- 
sual and  offensive  demand,  tending 
ti>  exasperate  the  inhabitants,  to  pro- 
duce and  encourage  a  spirit  ot  re- 
sistance, to  exclude  the  hope  of  ami- 
cable accommodation,  andtoincrease 
the  difficulties  of  the  service  with 
which  he  was  entrusted,  2dly,  That 
he  did  not  make  the  military  ar- 
rangements best  calculated  to  en- 
sure the  success  of  his  operations 
against  the  town ;  that,  having  known 
that  the  enemy  meant  to  occupy  the 
flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  he  neverthe- 
less divided  his  troops  into  several 
brigades  and  parts,  and  ordered  the 
whole  to  be  unloaded,  and  no  firing 
to  be  permitted  on  any  account; 
and,  under  this  order,  to  march  into 
^e  principal  streets  of  the  town,  un^ 


provided  with  proper  means  for  for- 
cing the  barncadoes,  whereby  tbe 
troops  were  unnecessarily  exposed 
to  destruction,  wittout  .the  posaibi' 
lity  of  making  effectual  o{^sition. 
ScUy ,  That  he  did  not  make,  althou^ 
it  was  in  his  power,  any  effectual  at^ 
tempt,  by  his  pwn  personal  exertioQ 
or  otherwise,  to  co-operate  wiA,  or 
support  the  different  divisions  of  the 
army  when  engf^ed  in_tlie  streets  (tf 
Buenos  Ayres ;  vmereby  those  troops* 
ailer  having  encountered  and  sur- 
mounted a  constant  and  well-direct- 
ed fire,  and  having  effected  the  pur- 
port of  their  orders,  were  lefl  without 
aid, support,  or  further  orders;  incoD" 
sequence  of  whidi  consideral;>le  de- 
tachments were  compelled  to  surreur 
der.  Lastly,  That,  subsequently  t» 
the  attack,  and  when  the,  troops  were 
in  possession  of  posts  on  eadi  flank 
of  the  town,  and  of  Uie  principal  ar- 
senal, with  a  conmiunicatiop  open  t« 
the  fieet,  and  having  an  effective  force 
of  5000  men,  he  concluded  a  treatji 
whereby,  according  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment in  his  own  dispatch,  ^ 
resolved  to  forego  the  advajatege^ 
which  the  bravery  of  his  troops  had 
obtained,  and  which  advantages  had 
cost  him  2500  men  in  killed^  wound-' 
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dl,  and  prisoners ;  and  by  spch  trea<^ 
tjT  he  unnecessarily  aad  shamefully 
surrendered  ail  such  advantages,  to* 
ta%^  evacuated  the  town  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  consented  to  deliver,  and 
dra  shamefully  abandon  and  dediver 
im  to  ^e  enemy  the  strong  fortress 
of  Monte  Video,  which  had  been 
eemmitted  to  his  charge,  and  which 
was  not  in  a  state  oi  blockade  or 
siege."     As  these  circumstances  oc- 
curred during  the  preceding  year, 
we  are  spared  the  pain  of  entering 
into  the  mekndicdy  and  disgraceful 
detalL     After  a  trial  of  thirty-one 
days.  General  Whitelocke  was  pro- 
nounced guilty  of  the  whole  charges, 
that  part  alone  excepted  which  rela- 
ted to  lite  order,  that  the  columns 
diould  be  unloaded.  The  Court,  be- 
fog anxious  to  have  it  distinctly  un« 
derstood,  that  they  attached  no  cen- 
sure whatever  to  the  precalutions  ta^ 
ken  to  prevent  unnecessary  firing 
daring  the  advance  of  the  tro(^s  to 
the  proposed  points  of  attack,  ac- 
quitted him  of  that  part  of   the 
eharge;  and  sentenced  him,  upon 
the  rest,  to  be  cashiered,  apd  decla- 
red totally  imfit  and  unworthy  to 
serve  his  Majesty  in  any  military  ca- 
pacity whatever.    This  sentence  was 
ordered  to  be  read  at  the  head  of 
every  regiment,  and  inserted  in  all 
regiinentol  orderly  books,  "  that  it 
might  become  a  lasting  memorial  of 
the  fatal  consequences  to  which  offi- 
cers expose  themselves,  who,  in  the 
discharge  of  the  importent  duties 
confided  to  them,  are  deficient  in 
that  zeal,  judgment,  and  personal 
exertion,  wnich  their  Sovereign  and 
their  Country  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  officers  entrusted   with  high 
commands.*' 

It  waiB  expected  that  the  charges 
would  have  affected  his  life,  and  the 
sentenoe,  thoa^h  i%  was  the  severest 


which  could  be  pronounced  upon  the 
case,  dissatisfied  the  people.    They 
felt,  diat,  to  a  man  who  had  made 
himself  infamous,  it  was  no  punish- 
ment to  be  declared  -so  :-^yct,  had 
he  been  condemned  to  death,  though 
^e  example  would  have  been  more 
efficacious,  where  exan^le  is  need- 
ed, there  is  a  humanity  in  the  Eng- 
lish   character    which  would  have 
made  him,  for  a  time,  an  object  of 
pity,  and  rendered  his  memory  less 
odious.     Something  less  than  death, 
and  more  than  a  superfluous  ratifi- 
cation of  infamy,  would  be  the  ap- 
propriate punishment  in  such  cases, 
— imprisonment    or   transportation. 
Our  martial  law  is,  in  this  instance, 
almost  as  much  too  lenient,  as  it  is 
in  all  others  too  cruel.   With  White- 
locke's  trial  all  investigation  ended« 
It  was  never  ascertained  who  commit- 
ted the  &uk  of  entrusting  such  a  com- 
mand to  a  man,  better  known  in  the 
army  fi^r  his  arrogance,  and  his  rigid 
attention  to  the  fopperies  of  die  ser- 
vice, than  for  any  other  qualifica- 
tjoAS*     This  question  was  repeated- 
ly asked ;  for,  though  no  legal  re- 
sponsibility is  attached  to  the  appoint-p 
ment  of  unworthy  men,  it  was  felt 
by  the  people,  thai;  want  of  judgment 
is  not  less  ruinous  to  the  nation,  in 
those  who  delegate  command,  than 
in   those  who   exercise  it;   and  it 
was  remembered,  that  able  heads  in* 
the  cabinet  never  wanted  able  ser- 
vants in  the  field.     But  shame  and 
indignation  were  not  the  only  feel-' 
ings  which  they  who  understood  the 
real  interests  of  their  country  endu- 
red, at  seeing  her  honour  stained, 
and  the   blood  of  her  brave   sol- 
diels  wasted  with  wanton  folly :  the 
wretched  policy  upon  which  this  ex- 
pedition had  been  undertaken,  and 
the  utter  ignorance  of  the  state  of 
the  country  to  which  it  Was  s^nt,, 
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tiiat  i^eared  upon  this  trials  ex* 
cited  new  mortiiication  and  re^et. 
It  now  appeared,  that  the  Spaniards 
•fthe  Plata  would  joyfully  have  wel- 
comed us,  if  we  would  have  acknow- 
ledged their  independence,  and  pro- 
mi^  them  our  protection ;  but  b^ 
going  as  invaders,  instead  of  deli- 
■verersy  we  provoked  that  very  4>irit 
to  our  destruction  which  would  have 
been  our  sure  ally,  and  which  would 
bave  secured  to  us,  without  loss,  ha- 
zard, or  expence,  all  tlie  commer- 
cial advantages  which  could  be  de- 
sired. This  was  what  the  wiser  part 
of  the  English  people  would  nave 
wished;  but  their  rulers  were,  for 
conquest;  they  wanted  dispatches, 
which  might  set  tlie  guns  firing  and 
the  bells  ringing  over  the  kingdom ; 
and  new  possessions,  wlilch  would 
strengthen  them  by  increasing  their 
patronage  while  tne  war  continued, 
and  which  might  be  reckoned  up  in 
the  bargain  for  peace,  whenever,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  usual  manner  in  which 
this  country  negociates,  like  children 
who  have  been  playing  for  counters, 
they  came  to  give  back  their  winnings 
at  tlie  end  of  tlie  game. 

Our  military  transactions  in  the 
beginning  of  tne  year  were  confined 
to  the  capture  of  a  few  islands.  In 
January  advices  were  received  that 
Madeira  had  been  taken  possession 
•f,  on  the  26th  of  the  preceding 


month,  by  Major-General  Beresfbrt 
and  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood, 
on  condition  that  it  should  be  eva- 
cuated and  re-delivered  ta  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  his  heirs  or  suc^ 
cessors,  whenever  the  free  ingrew 
and  egress  of  tlie  ports  of  Porti^ 
and  its  colonies  ^uld  be  re-establish- 
ed as  before,  and  when  the  6ove-< 
reignty  of  Portugal  should  be  emand- 
pajted  from  the  yoke  and  influence 
of  France.  The  Danish  islands  of 
St  Thomas  and  St  Croix*  were  aqp- 
tured  about  the  same  time  by  Gene- 
ral Bowyer  and  Sir  Alexander  Coch- 
rane, without  resistance,  tlic  Da- 
nish governors  requesting  only  that 
three  of  their  officers  might  be  per- 
mitted to  see  the  British  force  before 
they  capitulated,  in  order  that  their 
honour  might  not  suffer  any  imputa- 
tion. The  small  islands  of  Marie 
Galaiite  and  Deseada  were  taken,  ia 
March,  by  the  squadron  under  Cap- 
tain Selby, .  who  was  at  tliat  time 
1)lockading  Point  a  Petre,  Guada- 
loupe.  Marie  Galante  was  a  staticm 
so  convenient  for  the  enemy's  priva- 
teers, that  it  was  apprehended  tliey 
would  attempt  to  recover  it ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  23d  of  August,  aa 
attempt  was  made.  Seventeen  boats, 
with  about  200  men,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Cambriel,  pushed  over  from 
Guadaloupe,  landed  near  Grand 
Bourg,  and  proceeded  to  attack  the 


♦  In  tlie  capitulatipn  for  St  Croix,  there  was  the  following  article :  "  Certain  per- 
sons, Danes,  having  engaged  in  a  dangerous  conspiracy,  for  the  purpose  of  subvert- 
ing, even  by  means  of  assassination,  the  existing  order  of  things,  the  enquiry  al- 
r^y  instituted  is  to  proceed  against  the  persons  arrested,  and  such  others  as  may 
hereafler  be  found  to  have  been  imph'cated,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  colony  bad 
remained  -ander  the  Danish  flag :  and,  when  the  enquiry  is  at  an  end,  those  persons 
are  to  be  sent  to  Denmaik  to  take  their  trials."  Upon  this  subject  nothing  more 
has  appeared  than  a  paragraph,  dated  from  Copenh^ai,  stating,  that  B^ron  B— — -, 
a  native  of  St  Thomas,  had  formed  the  project  of  raising  himself  to  the  rank  of  £m» 
peror  of  the  West  India  Islands;  and  offered  to'  the  Engiisli,  on  condition  they 
would  supply  him  with  a  frigate,  to  murder  all  the  servants  of  the  Crown  on  tb« 
island,  ^na  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Jacques,  the  then  black  empeix>r  of  HaytL  If 
tbfirq  be  any  truth  in  this.  Baron  B— —  must  have  been  a  madman. 
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fiattefy.     Hiey  were  berceired  by 
the  Circe ;  twenty  or  thirty  seamen 
nnmediately  landed  from  her,  got  to 
the  battery  before  the  French,  and 
received  them  there  so  warmly,  that 
they  compelled  them  to  retreat.  All 
dieir  boats  were  seized,  and  they  re- 
tired into  the  interior  of  the  island. . 
The  news  reached  Barbadoes  on  the 
27th,  and  General  Beckwith  imme- 
cUatety  dispatched  Lieutenant-Colo** 
nel  Blackwell  with  three  companies 
against  the  enemy.    When  he  land- 
ed, the  French  were  strongly  posted 
within  three  miles  of  Grand  Bourg ; 
they  retreated  before    the  British 
troops,  who  pursued  them  five  days 
and  nights,  drove  the  enemy  four 
times  from  the  positions  where  they 
attempted  to  miuce  a  stand,  and  com- 
pelled them  at  last  to  surrender  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war.    Their  com- 
mander, however,   was  not  to  be 
found.     It  was  said   that   he  had 
escsmed  to  Guadaloupe  in  a  canoe ; 
but  Colonel  Blackwell  suspected  that 
he  was  concealed  in  the  island.—^ 
Their  capitulation  was  marked  by  a 
singular  and  fatal  circumstance.    Mr 
John  Brown,  a  merchant  of  Dublin, 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  them, 
and  was  set  at  liberty,  that  he  might 
make  their  proposals  to  the  English 
officer.  Jn  his  joy,  he  forgot  to  take 
a  flag  of  truce ;  and  when  he  ap- 
proadied  one  of  our  outposts,  run- 
ning eagerly  on,  a  black  centihel 
shot  him  through  the  heart.    He  was 
a  yoimg  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
of  rare  talents  and  generous^feehngs ; 
one  whom  all  who  ^  knew  him  will 
ever  remember  with  affection  and 
regret 

The  folly  of  having  surrendered 
Guadaloupe  and  Martinique  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  has  been  so  ma- 
nifestly proved,  and  so  dearly  paid 
for  during  the  present  war^  that  no 


similar  fault  will  be  ever  repeated  by 
our  iiegociators.  St  Martins  was  un- 
successfully attacked ;  the  enemy  had 
received  information  of  our  designs^ 
and  were  prepared  accordingly.  A 
hundred  and  thirty  men  imder  Lieut. 
Spearing  landed,  carried  tlie  lower 
fort,  and  spiked  the  guns ;  but  they 
suffered  severely  in  ascending  the  * 
heights,  which  are  covered  with  the 
prickly  pear.  Their  leader  was  shot 
through  the  chest  when  within  ten 
yards  of  the  upper  fort,  and  his  com* 
panions,  unable  to  effect  their  re- 
treat, were  compelled  to  surrender. 
They  were,  however,  set  at  liberty 
in  consequence  of  a  flag^of  truce. 
' :  While  these  transactions  were  go- 
ing on  in  the  West  Indies,  intelli- 
gence of  a  less  favourable  nature  ar- 
rived from  the  East.  Doondea  Khan, 
a  farmer  of  land  in  the  district  of 
AUyghur,  in  the  conquered  provin- 
ces, had  committed  many  ot  those 
lawless  .acts  of  violence  upon  his 
neighbours,  which  the  Hindoos  al- 
ways suffer  from  their  native  tyrants, 
and  may  almost  be  said  to  deserve 
from  them,  for  their  bestial  patience 
under  oppression.  He  had  resisted 
the  authority  of  the  judge  and  magi- 
strate of  the  district,  and  withheld^ 
with  that  sort  of  insolence  which 
amounted  to  defiance,  the  large  sums 
due  from  him  to  the  Company.  It 
was,  in  consequence,  thought  neces- 
sary to  reduce  his  forts,  seize  his  per- 
son, and  bring  him  and  his  adherents 
to  trial  before  the  courts  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  for  their  offences.  Ma- 
jor-General  Dickens  and  Lieut.  Col. 
Horsford  of  the  artillery  were  sent 
against  him  with  a  strong  force,  and 
proceeded  to  attack  Camoona,  his 
principal  for};,  situated  between  A- 
gra  and  Delhi.  Lord  Lake  had  par- 
doned the  former  ©fences  of  Doon- 
dea Khon^   en  condition  that  he 
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should  surrender  the  guns  of  this 
forty  ^I  up  the  ditch,  and  disband 
the  forces ;  conditions  which  he  wds 
too  confident  in  the  strength  of  the 
place  to  perform.  The  British  for- 
ces encamped  before  it  on  the  12th 
of  October,  1807;  they  perceived 
that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt 
it  by  an  immediate  assault,  and  there- 
fore besieged  it  in  form.  There  were, 
however,  great  obstacles  to  this  mode 
of  attack ;  the  country  about  Camoo*. 
na  was  unfavourable  for  procuring 
the  necessary  materials,  and  the 
aun^er  of  the  enemy's  miners  was 
gjreatly  superior  to  that  of  the  be- 
siegers. Several  sallies  were  made 
during  the  siege,  in  one  of  which 
Doondea  nearly  succeeded  in  driving 
the  troops  from  the  trenches.  It  was 
not  till  the  18di  of  November  that  a 
practicable  breach  was  made ;  and 
on  the  evening  of  that  day  the  fort, 
and  the  fortified  garden  adjoining  it, 
were  assaulted  at  the  mn,e  time; 


and  from  both  places  tite  besie^ 
were  repulsed  with  severe  loss,  wo 
less  tha^  650  men  being  killed  and 
wounded*    In  the  night  the  place 
was  evacuated.     The  enemy's  loss 
was  not  known,  it  was  guessed  at 
1000  men, — ^probably  an  ex^gera- 
tcd  number,  for,  i»  the  uAsucceasfiil 
assault  of  a  fortified  place,  the  great- 
est loss  must  necessarily  faB  up6n  the 
assailants.    The  price  at  which  ths 
success,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  was 
purchased,  proves  that  the  Mure  of 
Lord  Lake  at  Bhurtpore  is  not  for- 
gotten by  ^e  natives,  and  that  the 
ereat  superiority  of  European  troopi 
IS  no  longer  to  be  relied  upon  with 
the  same  conMence  as  hieretoforc 
The  Moors  and  Hindoos  have  be- 
come familiar  with  our  means  and 
mode  of  warfare.     This  species  oi 
instruction  we  have  willingly,  and 
indeed  unavoidably,  communicated, 
— and  this  is  all !    A  cowardly  *  po- 
licy prevents  us  from  taking  root  m 


*  Mr  Huddlcston  used  these  expressions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Juty  l** 
1806,  describing  a  more  enlightened  system  which  Alderman  Prinsep  had  recona- 
mended.  "  This  system,"  said  he,  "  would  substitute,  m  the  Indian  trade,-  ships 
bttilt  in  India  for  ships  built  in  England ;  t^k  ships  fbr  oak  ;  the  Lascar  for  w 
Britisii  tar ;  and  the. Ganges  for  the  Thames.^  The  home  of  the  trade  would  belfr 
dia,  and  it  would  soon  make  India  the  home  of  thousands  of  artificers,  agents,  mm* 
adventurers  of  all  descriptions :  At  every  out-port  and  subordinate  factory,  there 
would  be  a  European  public;  and,  in  the  space  of  sixty  or  seventy  years,  tke  nuah 
ber  of  Europeans  in  India  would  exceed  the  number  of  British  Americans  in  Nortn 
America  when  that  country  declared  its  independence.'*  Will*  it  be  helieved  that 
this  was  said  to  warn  the  Company  against  such  a  system  ?  or  that  the  probaj>» 
growth  of  a  European,  that  is  to  say  an  enlightened  Christian  and  English  pubhc, 
m  Asia,  is  represented  as  the  greatest  danger  that  the  Company  can  have  ^  ?PP'^ 

hend! Well  may  this  be  called  the  leaden-headed,  leaden-hearted,  poh(y  ot 

Leaden-hall  Street !- While  these  precious  arguments  are  used  against  colomaDg 

ill  India,  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  in  that  country  are  opposed  by  a  party  whom 
it  is  not  uncharitable  to  call  Anti-Christian,  whatever  may  be  their  profession  w 
faith,  their  avowed  and  specific  object  being  to  prevent  the  teaching  of  Christianity. 
Mr  S.  R.  Lushington  sj)oke  in  the  House  (March  15,  1808,)  of  the  vnsh  ^^^^ 
duce  the  gospel  in  India  as  «  absurd  fanaticism,  seeking  to  change  that  religion  wftioi 
an  Almighty  Power  has  suflfered  to  subsist  for  so  many  ages/*  One  might  almost  sW^ 
pose,  from  such  language,  that  the  worship  of  the  Lingam  was  represented  as  tn 
true  faith.— If  there  is  tO  be  no  other  bond  between  the  English  and  the^st  Indian^ 
ibsm  that  of  Conqueror  and  Subject, — ^the  consequences  may  easily  be  foresee^* 
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ttie  land ;— instead  of  imparting  to 
tiie  inhabitants  our  morals  and  reli- 
gion, ve  accommodate  ourselves  to 
their  manners  by  laying  aside  our 
own :  and  the  Ter}*^  fear  of  making 
enemies  in  the  country  prevents  us 
from  raising  up  a  bodv  of  inendsy  on 
whom  we  might  rely  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  because  dbeir  vital  inte- 
rests would  be  inseparable  from  the 
8trei^;th  and  stabihty  of  our  domi- 
nion« 

The  destruction  of  the  Dutch  na- 
val force  in  the  East  Indies,  was 
completed  by  Sir  Edwi^d  Pellew. — 
On  the  20th  Nov.  1807,  he  sailed 
from  Malacca  with  a  squadron  of 
two  74>'s,  two  frigates,  and  four  small- 
er vessels,  and,  on  the  $th  of  the 
following  month,  arrived  off  Point 
Panke,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Java,  where  the  Dutch  ships  were 
lying  in  a  dismantled  state  at  Gris- 
see.     The  Hne-of-battle  ships  could 
not  prpceed  beyond  Sedaye,  which 
is  about  ten  miles  up  the  Straits  of 
Madura,  without  being  lightened: 
they  anchored  there,  and  a  commis- 
sion under  a  flag  of  truce,  consisting 
of  Captain  Fleetwood  Pellew  of  the 
navy,  Ciq>tain  Sir  Charles  Burdett  of 
the  dOth,  and  Mr  Locker,  the  com- 
mander in  chiePs  secretary,  were 
sent  to  treat  with  the  commandant 
of  the  Dutch  naval  force,  for  the 
surrender  of  his  squadron.  The  sum- 
mons which  they  bore  was  suitable 
to  the  power  and  moderation  of  the 
British  government.    It  stated,  that 
the  En^ii^  were  the  natural  fHends 
of  the  Dutch,  but  that  it  was  become 
their  duty  to  prevent  Dutch  ships  of 
war  from  acting  under  the  controul 
of  France  against  the  British.     If 
the  commander  would  deliver  up 
the  Dutch  ships  and  vessels  of  war, 
9fid  all  others  under  French  colours 


whidi  might  then  be  lying  there, 
they  would  forbear  from  any  mea- 
sures of  violence  against  the  settle-* 
ments  and  their  inhabitants,  and 
peaceaUy  retire,  afrer  having  ob- 
tained the  necessary  refreshments. 
The  Dutch  conunandant  at  Gris^ee, 
M.  Cowell,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  arrested  the  commissioners^ 
and  sent  back  answer,  that  his  duty 
as  an  officer  in  the  service  of  thd 
Sang  of  Holland,  prevented  him  from 
suffering  either  tiie  boat  or  people  t(P 
return ;  and  that  whatever  injury  the 
chance  of  war  might  expose  him  and 
his  countrymen  to,  would  be  mise- 
rably obviated  by  attendhig  to  ther 
proposals  which  the  English  com-* 
mahder  had  thought  proper  to  make. 
Upon  this,  Sir  Edward  Pellew  or* 
dered  the  line-of-battle  ships  to  be 
lightened,  and  then  proceeded  with 
his  whole  squadron.  A  battery,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  9  and  18-pounders, 
at  Smnbelargan,  on  the  island  of  Ma- 
dura, hulled  several  of  the  ships  with 
red-hot  shot,  but  no  injury  was  done, 
and  it  was  soon  silenced.  The  bat- 
tery at  Grissee  was  silenced  also,  af- 
ter a  few  ineffectual  discharges. — 
M.  Cowell,  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
the  English  approaching,  scuttled 
the  Dutch  ships,  and  sent  his  pri-' 
soners  to  Sourabaya,  a  town  about 
15  miles  higher  up  the  Straits,  to 
which  Grissee  is  subject.  This  is  a 
beautiful  place,  situated  about  a  mile 
and  half  from  the  sea,  upon  a  river 
which  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  100 
tons,  having  a  tracking-path  on  the 
bank.  The  Chinese  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  here,  and  have  a 
town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ri- 
ver. The  resident  at  Sourabaya 
has  the  rank  of  Senior-Merchant, 
and  the  title  of  Commander  of  the 
Eastern  District.    When  the  Eng# 
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lish  Comtnissloners  arrived  here,  they 
complained  to  the  commander  of 
their  unwarrantable  detention  ;  they 
were  in  consequence  released,  and 
accomp^ed  by  a  deputation  ,  of 
three  members  of  the  council,  to 
disclaim  dl  concurrence  on  the  part 
of  government  in  such  a  measure, 
and  to  Express  their  concern  Tor  it. 
Sir  Edward  Pellftw  and  Colonel 
Lockhart  now  proposed  the  follow- 
ing terms  to  tne  government  an^ 
council,  stating,  first,  That  M.  Co* 
well>  by  his  violation  of  the  flag  of 
truce,  was  excluded  from  all  farther 
correspondence  with  the  Btitisk— 
*<  The  ships,"  they  said,  «  at  Gris- 
86e^  with  the  naval  and  military 
§tores,  were  already  in  their  hands, 
and  must  be  destroyed ;  but  the  pri- 
vate property,  provisions,  and  otner 
stores,  snould  remam  secure:  The 
Britkh  force  was  not  directed  against 
individuals ;  and  if  the  governor  and 
council  would  declare>  that  there 
was  no  ship^  of  war  at  Sourabaya, 
their  word  would  be  received  as  a 
security  for  that  settlement."  They 
pled^ea  their  word  accordingly,  and ' 
the  place  was  untouched.  "  The 
battery  of  Sambelargan,"  it  was  said, 
•*  must  be  destroyed,  but,  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  employing  force,  it 
was  proposed  that  the  governor  and 
council  should  issue  their  orders  for 
tiie  purpose,  a  British  officer  and  a 
party  or  troops  being  admitted  into 
the  fort  for  the  completion  of  the 
•ame."  **"  We  are  compelled,*'  said 
the  governor  and  cbuncU  in  their  an- 
swer, "  to  acknowledge  that  the  de- 
struction of  Sambelargan  by  the  ar- 
tillery of  the  English  ships,  is  in  the 
power  of  your  Excellency,  Mid  that 
we  are  unable  to  oppose  any  resist- 
ance ;  but  the  generosity  which  has 
been  shown  towards  Grissee,  assures 

IS 


us  that  it  cannot  be  your  intentkm 
to  shoW  us  any  insult,  by  comj^llijog 
us  to  submit  to  the  destruction  of 
the  battery  by  your  troops;  we 
therefore  re(]uest  that  you  will  relax 
^om  this  article,  upon  our  engaging 
to  disarm  and  demolish  this  battery 
at  the  same  time."  This  was  ac- 
ceded  to  by  the  English  commander, 
and  the  battery  was  accordingly  de- 
stroyed by  the  Dutch^  the  comiuaod* 
ihg  officer  of  artillery  inspecting  it 
^fter  Jt  was  demolished,  A  supply 
of  water  was  required,  about  300 
head  of  cattle,  and  fruit  and  vcge* 
tables,  to  he  paid  for  immediately  in 
Spanish  dollars,  at  the  usual  market 
prices.  Upon  these  terms  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Dutch  settlement  wa» 
guaranteed. 

Two  70  gun  ships  were  destroyed, 
which  had  been  very  fine  ships,  but 
much  ne^ected ;  a  third,  which  had 
been  cut  down  to  a  hulk,  a  Compa- 
ny's ship  of  1000  tons,  pierced  fw 
40  guns,  and  a  transport  ;-r-and  thus 
the  ,entire  destruction  of  the  nsTW 
power  of  Holland  in  the  East  Indies, 
a  power  which  had  been  once  so  for* 
midable,  was  completed. 

The  Danish  settlements  of  Tran- 
quebar  and  Serampore  were  taken 
possession  of  without  opposition,  as 
soon  as  news  arrived  of  the  rup- 
ture with  Denmai-k.  The  la§t  intel- 
ligence of  the  year  from  India  wBi 
of  an  action  between  the  St  Fioren- 
zo  and  La  Piedmontaise,  one  of  the 
most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  the 
British  navy.  The  St  Fiorenzo  was 
originally  a  French  40  gun  ft'ig^^i 
called  La  Minerve,  which  had  been 
captured  and  sunk  in  the  Mediterra* 
nean,  and  afterwards  weighed  uj>» 
chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Captam, 
now  Admiral  Tyler,  to  whom  the 
commandNof  her  was  dien  given,  an* 
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b^  new  name  was  then  imposed  af- 
ter the  town  and  port  so  called  in 
Corsica.  Captain  George  Nidiolas 
Hardinge  served  on  board  her  at 
that  time  as  a  midshipman;  and  thir- 
teen years  afterwards,  durine  which 
he  had  distinguished  himself  by  the 
most  enterprising  services^  he  was 
appointed  to  this  same  firigate  at 
Bombay,  when,  after  undergoing  a 
repair,  she  was  in  such  a  condition 
as  to  be  described  by  himself  ^'  bare- 
ly efiSM^tive,  but  not  eligible,  and  ra- 
ther safe  than  sound.'*  She  carried 
38  guns ;  and  her  crew  consisted  of 
186  men,  chiefly  invalids.  ThePied- 
mimtaise  mounted  50  long  18-pound- 
ersy  and  was  manned  wi&  5S6  men. 
Hus  vessel  had  long  annoyed  our 
commerce  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  it 
had  long  heen  the  wish  of  the  Eng- 
lish sfi^  of  war  to  fall  in  with  her ; 
because  her  second  captain,  Charles 
S$oreau7^bad  wounded  the  captmn  of 
the  Warren  Hastir^,  and  some  other 
of  the  crew,  with  a  dasrger,  after  they 
had  surrendered.  In  consequence 
of  this  barbarity,  orders  had  been  is- 
sued by  Sir  E^ard  Pellew  to  inflict 
upon  him  due  punishment  when- 
ever he  should  be  taken;  but  hi- 
therto the  Piedmontaise  had  out- 
sailed every  thing.  The  Frenchman 
having  made  many  captures  upon  the 
crube,  learned,  ftom  diflerent  ac- 
counts, that  three  Indiamen  were  a- 
bout  to  sail  from  Bombay  without 
convoy,  and  resolved  to  wait  for  them 
off  Cape  Comorin.  His  plan  was  to 
run  close  alongside  the  first,  and 
throw  ubont  150  men  on  board,  and 
then  engage  the  second^— by  which 
he  expected  to  secure  two  of  the 
three  at  least. 

On  the  4fti  of  March,  the  St  Fio- 
renzo  sailed  from  Pont  de  Galle,  Cey-^ 
Ion  ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th| 
came  insight  of  the  three  Indiamen^ 

VOL.4.  PART  I. 


just  as  the  Piedmontaise  was  about 
to  bear  down  upon  them.  It  was 
nearly  midnight  before  the  English 
frigate  could  get  near  enough  the 
anemy  to  engage;  she  then  rangeda^ 
longside  him,  within  a  cable's  length ; 
but  after  a  few  minutes,  the  Pied- 
mentaise  got  out  of  the  range  of  her 
shot.  The  St  Fiorenzo  pursued  all 
night;  shortly  after  daylight,  they 
recommenced  firing  at  the  dntance 
of  half  a  mile,  gradualfy  closing  to  a 
quarter:  this  was  continued  for  Ma- 
hout two  hours,  when  the  French- 
man again  made  all  sail,  having  ma- 
terially crippled  his  enemy's  rigging. 
The  English  repaired  their  damage, 
kept  sight  of  the  Piedmontaise  dii* 
rin^  the  night,  bore  down  for  actioft 
in  the  morning,  and,  about  three 
o'clock,  came  up  with  her  within  % 
quarter  of  a  cable's  len^.  A^t 
an  hour  and  twenty  nunutes,  the 
Piedmontaise  struck  her  coburs.-*-* 
This  victory,  glorious  as  it  was,  was 
dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  Cap* 
tain  Hardinge,  who  feU  in  the  last 
actionhy  a  grape-shot;  deepfy  and 
deservecuy  ne^etted  by  the  british 
navy,  which  did  not  contain  an  oft' 
cer  of  higher  promise.  The  loss  of 
the  English  was  1 3  killed,  24  wound* 
ed,  that  of  the  French  50  killed,  123 
wounded.  Moreau,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, fou^  desperately,  and  for 
some  time  prevented  his  men  from 
striking ;  wnen  he  s^w  that  the  con-* 
test  was  hopeless,  and  that  no  fiiend- 
ly  ball  came  to  save  him  from  a  more 
ignominious  fate,  he  shot  himself 
and  that  not  proving  efiectual,  was^ 
at  his  own  request,  thrown  over  by 
his  men,  while  yet  living.  Great 
honours  were  paid  to  the  memory  at 
Captain  Hardinge  in  India;  and  the 
King  granted  an  honourable  aug- 
mentation  to  the  armorial  bearings 
of  his  £unily,  the  crest  being  a  nanil 
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sword  passing  through  a  wreath  of 
cypress  and  another  of  laurel 

During  the  spring  of  the  year,  the 
hopes  of  the  British  people  were  ex- 
cited by  the  unusual  circumstance  of 
a  French  squadron  having  put  to  sea. 
It  escaped  from  Rochefort  in  the 
month  of  January,  at  a  time  when 
Sir  Richard  Strachan  had-  left  that 
port  for  a  few  days,  either  from  stress 
of  weather,  or  because  hk  ships  had 
not  been  duly  supplied*  Intelligence 
was  soon  given  to  Sir  John  Duck- 
worth, who,  supposing  they' were 
bound  for  the  West  Indies,  made  all 
aailm  that  direction.  He  touched 
at  Madeira,  proceeded  to  the  squa- 
dron which  was  blockading  Marti- 
nique, ran  down  as  far  as  Hayti,  and 
then  struck  for  America,  and  arrived 
off  the  Chesapeake  the  11th  March. 
Here  the  Americans  enforced  their. 
inhospitable  interdict,  and  refused  to 
supply  our  ships  with  water  and  pro- 
visions. From  thence  the  squadron 
tailed  for  the  Western  islands,  where 
they  were  well  supplied;  and  then  re- 
turned to  England,  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful cruize  of  more  than  13,000 
miles.  Sir  Richard  Strachan  mean- 
time was,  with  as  little  success,  seek- 
ing the  same  enemy  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  was  at  last  ascertained 
that  they  had  got  mto  Toulon. 

The  temper  of  the  Americans  was 
manifested  by  their  conduct  towards 
our  squadron,— a  method  of  display- 
ing tiieir  enmity  as  base  as  it  was 
contemptible.  The  same  spirit  ap-r 
peared  at  their  celebrations  of  the 
anniversary  of  their  independence, 
when  their  toasts  were  levelled  a- 
gainst  the  power  of  England  with 
safe  insolence.  The  embargo  was, 
however,  severely  felt ;  and,  if  the 
Americans  had  been  as  bold  in  ac- 
tions as  in  words,  discontent  must  in 
some  of  the  states  have  burst  out  lur 


to  civil  war.  A  separation  from  ths 
union  was  openly  proposed  by  the 
newspapers  m  the  New  England 
state;  combinations  were  formed  for 
resisting  the  embargo ;  and  the  pre- 
sident issued  a  proclamation  to  put 
down  such  combinations  by  force  of 
arms.  But  the  Americsms  are  too 
prudent  a  people  to  involve  them- 
selves hastily  in  war,  either  foreign 
or  doinestic ; — and  as  their  govern- 
ment found  the  embargo  a  more  con* 
venient  mode  of  injuring  us  than  ac- 
tual hostility  would  have  been,  so  did 
the  people  find  it  wiser  to  evade  the 
embargo  than  to  dispute  it  Upon 
the  Mississippi  it  was  openly  disre- 
garded, and  from  the  other  states  it 
was  eluded  so  successfully,  that  our 
islands  were  as  well  supplied  with 
American  produce  as  at  any  former 
time.  The  people  of  Boston  peti- 
tioned for  a  repeal  of  the  embargo, 
advising  that  Congress  should  be  spe- 
cially convened;  a  counter  petition 
was  at  the  same  time  presented ;  the 
president  answered  bothj-^he  point- 
ed out  to  the  former,  that  the  legal 
meeting  of  Congress  would  be  ^ 
early  as  they  could  possibly  assemble 
in  that  extensive  country  by  a  s^ 
cial  call.  «*  The^mbargo,"  he  said, 
"  was  the  only  honourable  expedient 
of  avoiding  war,  when  the  belhge* 
rent  powers  had  beset  the  }^W^J 
of  commercial  intercourse  with  edicts 
which  would  render  the  commerce 
of  America  a  prey  to  their  fleets  m 
armies.  This  measure  would  g»v« 
them  time  to  revise  their  unjjist  pf^ 
ceedings.'*  The  warmest  firiendsoi 
the  freedom  of  the  press  could  not 
but  be  offended  at  its  abuse  in  AflJ^ 
rica  upon  this  occasion ;  and, 
not  the  government  been  gfe^ 
better  than  the  people,  con»eque^ 
ces  the  most  fatal  might  ^f^^^ 
ed  from  the  inflammatory  langw"^?M 
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wiiidi  was  pennitted.    Had  this  lan- 
guage been  punished  by  severe  fines 
and  sentences  of  long  imprisonment, 
oiril  war  would  probably  have  been 
die  consequence ;  but  the  calmness 
with  which  these  things  were  borne, 
and  the  not  undignified  moderation 
with  which  complaint  was  answered 
by  the  president,  as  soon  as  it  was 
addressed  to  him,  assuaged  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  people.    It  proved  to 
them,  that,  however  they  might  su^ 
fer  firom  the  measures  of  their  go- 
vernment, they  were  reacted  by  it. 
Jefferson,  however,  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  make  some  overtures  for 
accommodation,  and  a  note  wa^  ac- 
cordingly addressed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Minkter-Plenipoten- 
Aug*  23.    tiary,  Mr  Pinckney ,  to  Mr 
Seoretary  Canning.      In 
this  it  was  offered,  if  Gr^at  Britain 
would  repeal  her  Orders  in  Council 
with  regard  to  America,  that  Ame- 
rica would  suspend  her  embai^o  as 
it  regarded  Great  Britain.    ''  The 
efito  of  these  concurrent  acts  would 
be,"  it  was  said,  *"  that  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  would  immediately  be  re- 
sumed ;  while,  if  France  continued 
to  enforce  her  decrees,  the  embargo 
would  act  against  her  as  the  Orders 
in  Council  were  intended  to  do,  and 
lead,  with  an  efficacy  not  merely 
equal  to  theirs,  but  probel^y  much 
greater,  to  all  the  consequences  that 
ought  to  result  from  them."      A 
'     month  elapsed  before  any  answer  to 
this  proposal  was  returned,  our  gor 
vemment  waiting  to  see  what  answer 
would  be  made  by  France  to  a  simi- 
lar offer.    France,  however,  did  not 
think  proper  to  reply.    Mr  Canning 
then  addressed  an  official  letter  to 
the  American  Minister,  wherein  he 
stated,  **  that  the  mitigated  measure 
of  retaliation  announc^d  by  the  On 
13 


ders  in  Councfl,  was  founded  on  the 
unquestionable  right  of  his  Majesty 
to  retort  upon  the  enemy  the  evils 
of  his  own  injustice ;  and  upon  the 
consideration  that,  if  third  parties 
incidentally  suffered  by  those  retali- 
atory measures,  they  were  to  seek 
their  redress  from  the  power  by 
whose  original  aggression  that  reta- 
liation was  occasioned.    His  Majes- 
2,"  it  proceeded  to  say,  "  sees  no- 
in^  in  the  embargo  laid  on  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  which  varies  this  original 
and  simple  state  of  the  question.  If 
considered  as  a  measure  of  impartial 
hostility  against  both  belligerents, 
the  embargo  appears  to  his  Majesty 
to  have  been  manifestly  unjust,  as, 
according  to  every  principle  of  jus- 
tice, that  redress  ought  to  have  been 
first  sought  from  the  party  origina- 
ting the  wrong;  and  his  Majesty 
cannot  consent  to  buy  off  that  hosti- 
lity, which  America  ought  not  to 
have  extended  to  him,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  concession,  made  not  to 
America,  but  to  France. — If,  as  it 
has  more  generally  been  represent- 
ed by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  the  embargo  is  only  to  be 
considered  as  an  innocent  municipal 
regulation,  which  afiects  none  but 
the  United  States  themselves,  a^d 
with  which  no  foreign  state  has  an^ 
concern;  viewed  in  this  light,  his 
Majesty  does  not  conceive  that  he . 
has  the  right  or  the  pretension  to 
make  any  complaint  of  it,  and  he 
has  made  none.    But  in  this  light, 
there  appears  not  only  no  reciproci- 
ty, but  no  assignable  relation  be- 
tween the   repeal    by  the  United 
States  of  a  measure  of  voluntary 
self-restriction,   and  the  surrender 
by  his  Majesty  of  his  right  of  retali- 
ation against  nis  enemies. 
**  An  experiment;  it  was  s^ted,  had 
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been  made  by  France,  to  destroy 
the  political  existence  o£  Great  Bn- 
tain  by  ruining  her  commerce;  in 
this  experiment  the  powers  of  Eu* 
rope  had  been  coihpelled  to  co-ope- 
rate; and  the  American  embargo, 
though  it  was  admitted,  not  intend- 
ed to  that  end,  did  come  in  aid  of 
the  blockade  of  the  European  ocmti- 
nent,  precisely  at  the  very  moment 
when,  if  that  blockade  coidd  have 
succeeded  at  all,  this  interposition 
of  the  American  government  would 
most  effectually   have   contributed 
to  its  success.    That  blockade  had 
proved  utterly  harmless  and  con- 
temptible.; it  was  nevertheless  im- 
S>rtant  to  the  reputation  of  Great 
ritain,  that  no  step,  which  could 
even  mistakenly  be  construed  into 
concession,  should  be  taken  on  her 
part*    If  it  were  possible  to  make 
any  sacrifice  for  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo,  without  appeidring  to  de- 
precate it  as  a  measure  of  hostility, 
{lis  Majesty  would  gladly  have  fad-^ 
Utated  its  removal,  as  a  measure  of 
inconvenient  restriction    upon   the 
American  people.    It  was  oWived, 
that  nothing  had  been  said  by  Mr 
Pinckney  of  any  intention  to  repeid 
the  prooamation  by  which  eur  snips 
of  war  are  interdicted  firom  those 
rights  of  hospitality  in  the  ports  of 
the  United  States,  which  were  free* 
ly  allowed  to  the  ships  of  his  Mafes^ 
ty*s  enemies ;  and  this,  it  was  said, 
afforded  but  an  inauspicious  omen 
for  the  commencement  of  a  system 
oi  mutual  conciliation.''    Hiis  cor- 
respondence was  laid  before  Con- 
gress by  the  President,  who,  in  hn 
Tneis^ge,  urged  the  neoessi^  lofooor 


tinning  the  embargo.  **  Concern* 
ing  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,^ 
he  said,  *^  that  the  inadmissible  pre* 
liminary  which  obstructed  the  ad- 
justment of  that  difference  was  still 
adhered  to  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, and,  moreover,  that  it  was 
now  brought  into  connection  with 
the  distinct  and  irrelative  case  of 
the  Orders  in  Council,— as  if  Eng- 
latid  were  to  enter  intd  a  negocia- 
tion  with  America  for  compounding 
the  lesser  cause  of  difference,  and 
leaving  the  more  important  mitifeter 
cf  dispute  untouched  !"'-r—LJt^*^ 
does  Mr  Jefferson  understand  th« 
state  of  England,  and  the  feefings  of 
the  English  people.  The  embargo 
and  the  Orders  in  Council  were  ve- 
hemently discussed  as  party  que«» 
tions,  and  then  they  were  forgotten. 
•«^Some  temporary  inconvenience 
might  be  sustained  by  a  few  indivi- 
duals, but  the  nation  at  large  wctc 
not  in  the  lightest  degree  afifected; 
and  when  they  were  reminded,  by 
any  ite^dent,  that  suck  acts  were  m 
exktence,  they  thought  of  Aem  mm 
indifference,  Kke  other  laws  which 
eould  never  be. brought  home  to 
themselves.  It  was  otherwise  with 
regard  to  that  which  Mr  Jefferson 
styled  the  inaAnissible  preliinin«^» 
*-the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  J^ 
is  the  privilege  of  EngUmd,  and  the 
pride  of  every  Briton ;  the  King 
ffeels  not  a  livelier  interest  in  assert- 
ing it  than  the  humblest  of  his  sub- 
ject*. It  is  our  bhthright  and  inhe- 
ritance, which  our  fethers  have  won; 
which  we  oursehres  have,  in  ^^ 
iteration,  gloriously  established, «» 
which  oar  posterity  wiH  inaiMtams 
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CHAP.  X. 


Qowventiott  'mth  Sweden*  Declarations  ^  Rusm^  Denmark^  and  Prussia 
against  that  Country*  War  in  Finland,  Norway  urmtccessfuMy  invaded 
^  the  Saoedes.  Expedition  qfSir  J.  Moore^  and  its  return.  Cruelties  of 
the  Russians*  The  Swedes  compelled  to  evacuate  Finland^  'which  is  ceded 
hy  an  armittic^    Capture  of  a  Htissian  lincof-battle  ship. 


In  the  moBth  of  Februaiyy  a  eon- 
ventioa*  between  his  MajeBty  and 
the  King  of  Sweden  was  eign^  at 
StoddioSb^y  in  which  Great  Britain 
agreed  to  pay  to  Sweden  twelve  hun- 
dred thoiisa^  pounds  in  twelve 
mondily  payments,  the  King  of  Swe- 
den engaging  to  employ  it  in  putting 
into  motion,  and  keeping  on  a  re- 
sectable establishment^  sJl  his  land- 
forces,  and  such  part  as  diould  be 
necessary  of  his  fleets,  particularly 
his  flotilla*  The  two  contracting 
powers  covenanted  also,  that  they 
would  conclude  no  peace  or  truce, 
or  c<Mrv^ition  of  neutrality  with*  the 
enemy,  but  in  concert  and  by  mu- 
tual agreement.  It  was  added,  in  a 
separate  article,  that  the  measures 
to  be  taken,  and  the  auxiliary  suc- 
cours to  be  stipulated  for,  in  case  of 
war  actually  taking  place  between 
Sweden  andthenei^bouringpowers, 
should  be  concert^  as  soon  as  poa- 
sft>le. 

When  this  convention  was  laid  be- 
feve  pariiajDoen^  Ministers  observed. 


that  the  proposed  subsidy  and  sup- 
port were  not  intended  to  .entangle 
the  King  of  Swedai  in  any  alliance 
that  should  prevent  him  from  making 
an  equitable  and  honourable  peace ; 
but  to  enable  him  to  make  a  stand 
in  the  defence  of  his  kingdom :  aiid 
they  remarked,  that  the  subsidy  was 
not  to  be  paid  in  one  sum,  as  it  had 
formerly  b^n  to  Prussiai  but  in 
monthly  instalments,  to  be  continu- 
ed as  long  as  it  was  probable  its  ob- 
ject could  be  accomplished.  Lord^ 
Granville  was  not  dij^osed  to  op- 

EQse  a  meesivre  which  tended  to  up- 
old  the  character  of  Great  Britain  m 
the  eyes  of  Europe.  ^^  He  was  sorry, 
however,'^  he  said,  ^^  to  see  the  trea^ 
encumbered  with  a  stipulation,  that 
the  two  coutttriea  should  negociate 
conjointly.  There  was  no  reciprocity 
between  the  interests  and  situation  of 
the  two  powers ;  and  therefore  it  was 
idle  b  tie'dovn  either  of  them  to  a 
joint  negotiation :  besides  there  was 
a  sort  Iff  contradiction  in  saying  that 
Sweden  was  left  fir^e  tg  negociatc> 


♦Appendix,  No.  XII. 
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and  next  to  require  that  she  should 
not  make  peace  except  in  conjunc- 
tion with^her  ally."  -  Mr  Whitbread 
enlarged  upon  this  objection.  **  A 
Bimilar  engagement/'  he  said,  "  was 
contracted  in  the  course  of  the  last 
war  with  the  King  of  Sardinia,  by 
which  we  had  bound  ourselves  not 
to  conclude  a  peace,  unless  he  was 
reinstated  in  the  whole  of  his  domi- 
nions ;  the  engaj^ement  was  violated 
by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  thus 
had  brought  disgrace  upon  the  coun- 
try. The  fidelTly  of  the  King  of 
Sweden,  mudi  as  he  admired  it,  he 
did  not  think  superior  to  that  which 
had  been  displayed  by  Austria ;  the 
wisest  policy  which  that  monarch 
could  pursue  was  to  make  peace  with 
France,  and  it  could  be  no  impeach- 
ment of  his  honour  to  do  so."  Upon 
these  grounds,  and  upon  the  omis- 
sion in  the  treaty  of  any  stipulation 

'  on  the  part  of  Sweden  to  co-operate 
in  giving  effect  to  the  Orders  in 
Council,  he  moved  a  long  amend- 
ment, which  was  negatived  without 
a  division. 

This  treaty  was  signed  oh  the  8th 
of  ^February.  The  Russian  troops 
were  already  on  their  march  towards 
Finland ;  and,  on  the  10th,  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  issued  a  declaration 
against  Sweden.  "  Justly  indignant," 
he  said,  "at  the  violence  which  Eng- 
land had  dispi^ed  towards  the  King 
of  Denmark,  mithful  to  his  charac- 
ter, and  to  hia  system  of  unceasing 
care  for  the  interests  of  his  empire, 
he  could  not  remain*  insensible  of  so 
unjust  and  unexampled  an  aggres- 
sion on  a  sovereign  connected  with 

.  him  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  friend- 
ship, and  who  was  the  most  ancient 
ally  of  Russia,  By  the  treaties  of 
1783  and  1800,  which  covenanted  to 
maintain  the  Baltic  as  a  close  sea, 
to  guarantee  its  coast  agai^sl  att  ads 


of  hostility,  violence,  or  VMcatidn 
whatever,  and  to  employ  for  that 
purpose  all  the  means  in  the  power 
of  the  contracting  parties,  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty  was  not  merely  autho- 
rised but  bound  to  call  upon  the 
King  of  Sweden  for  his  co-operation 
against  England.  But  the  King  of 
Sweden  refused  all  co-operatwn  till 
the  French  troops  should  be  remo- 
ved from  the  coasts,  and  the  portg 
of  Germany  opened  to  English  wiips, 
— could  there  be  a  more  striking 
proof  of  partiality  towards  Great 
Britain  ?  Informed  that  the  cabi- 
net of  St  James's  had  threatened 
Denmark,  that  Swedish  troops  should 
occupy  Zealand,  and  that  the  posses- 
sion of  Norway  should  be  guaran- 
teed to  Sweden ;  assured  also  that 
that  King  was  secretly  negociatmga 
treaty  at  London,  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty could  not  allow  the  relations  rf 
Sweden  towards  Rusisia  to  remain 
longer  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  and 
nothing  reniained  but  to  resort  to 
those  means  which  Pi*ovidencc  had 
placed  in  his  hands,  for  no  other 
purpose  except  that  of  giving  pr^ 
tection  and  safety  to  his  dominions.** 
— It  is  curious,  that,  when  this  Em- 
peror Alexanc(er  was  expressing  to 
Lord  Hutchinson  his  indignatioB«- 
gainst  our  conduct  towards  Den- 
mark, he  said  «  such  principles 
would  justify  him  in  attacking  Swe- 
den ;"  thus  with  his  own  lips  con- 
demning the  conduct  he  was  sosooi 
to  pursue. 

The  Russian  general,  Buxhovde% 
issued  a  proclamation  up- 
on entering  Finland.  The  Feb,  18. 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  it 
was  there  aflSrmed,  could  o»*r  ^ 
effected  by  the  coalition  ^^"^^ 
so  happily  been  formed  by  the  mo» 
powerful  states;  but  the  King  oi 
Sweden,  instead  of  joining  that  coa- 
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Ikiony  had  fbrmed  a  closer  alliance 
with  the  enemy  of  tranquillity  and 
peace;  and  therefore  his  Imperial 
Majesty  found  himself  necessitated 
to  take  Finland  under  his  protection , 
in  order  to  SQCure  to  himself  due  sa- 
tisfaction. **  Good  friends,  and  men 
of  Finland  P'  said  this  i)ase  imitator 
of  an  infamous  ally,  '^  remain  quietand 
fear  nought ;  we  do  not  come  to  you 
as  enemies,  but  as  your  friends  and 
protectors,  to  render  you  more  pros- 
perous and  happy,  and  to  avert  from 
you  the  calamities  which,  if  war 
should  become  indispensable,  must 
necessarily  befall  you.  Do  not  al- 
low yourselves  to  be  seduced  to  take 
arms ;  whosoever  oflfends  against  this 
admonition,  must  impute  to  himself 
the  consequences  ot  his  conduct; 
while,  on  tne  other  hand,  those  who 
meet  his  Imperial  Majesty's  paternal 
care  for  the  welfare  of  their  country, 
may  rest  assured  of  his  powerful  fa- 
vour and  protection.  All  things  shall 
pursue  their  usual  course,  according 
to  your  ancient  laws  and  customs. 
Prompt  payment  shall  be  made  for 
all  provisions  and  refreshments ;  and 
that  you  maybe  still  more  convinced 
of  his  Majesty's  paternal  solicitude 
for  your  welfare,  he  has  ordered  ma- 
gazines to  be  formed,  out  of  which 
die  indigent  inhabitants  shall  be  sup- 
plied with  necessaries  in  common 
with  his  troops.  Should  circumstan- 
ces arise  to  require  an  amicable  dis- ' 
cussion,  you  are  directed  to  send 
your  deputies  to  the  city  of  Abo,  in 
order  to  deliberate  and  adopt  9uch 
measures  as  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try shall  require."  A  proclamation 
was  also  issued  to  the  Swedish  sol- 
diers, in  which  Buxhovden,  affecting 
to  commiserate  them,  as  having  been 
obliged  to  leave  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren to  fight  for  an  unjust  cause,  ex- 
horted them  to  lay  down  their  arms. 


and  return  in  peace ;  and  offered  two 
rubles  for  a  musket,  one  for  a8word» 
and  ten  for  a  horse. 

Denmark,  in  likeN>  man- 
ner, declared  against  Swe-  Ftb,  29« 
den.     Ail  Europe,  said  the 
Declaration,  has  resounded  with  one 
cry  of  indignation,  at  the  crime  com- 
mitted by  Great  Britain,  against  a 
neutral  and  peaceful  state ;  and  from 
all  quarters  has  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment received  testimonies  of  the  most 
lively  interest  in  its  cause.  The  Court 
of  Stockholm  alone  observed  a  total 
sUence,  which  it'broke  at  length,  only 
to  prefer  complaints  the  most   un- 
founded,  and  reproaches  the  most 
ui^iist.     Indications, indeed,  of  ase- 
cret  understanding  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, at  the  expence  of  Denmark,  had 
not  been  wanting.     They  appeared 
in   the    extraordinary   facility  with 
which  Sweden  consented  to  the  depar- 
ture of  the  greater  part  of  the  English 
forces  in  Pomerania,  several  weeks 
before  the  reduction  of  Stralsuhd;  whi- 
ther, as  it  seemed,  they  went  with  no 
other  view  than  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  being  conveyed  to 
Zealand.   With  the  extent  of  the  as- 
sistance which  its  enemy  had  receiv- 
ed in  the  ports  of  Sweden,  Denmark 
was  not  acquainted,  but  it  had  felt 
the  consequences  of  that  assistance^ 
in  a  manner  most  lamentable  to  it- 
self; and  it  had  been  insulted  by  the 
pleasure  which  the  King  of  Sweden 
appeared  to  take  in  repairing  to  the 
coast  opposite  to  the   Sound,   and 
beholding,  personally,  all  the  injus- 
tice and  outrage  committed  against  a 
neighbouring  country;  by  the  ca- 
resses, and  marks  of  distinction,  which 
he  lavished  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
English  forces, — and  by  the  honours 
which  they,  on.  their  part,  affected 
to  render  nim  as  the  ally  of  their  so- 
vereign.   These  appearances  wer<^ 
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soon  succeeded  by  iacu ;  and  the 
English  Government  first  developed 
to  Denmark  the  openly  hostile  dis- 
position of  Mb  Swedi£^  Majesty. 
He  was  called  upcm,  in  die  nsost 
frank  and  friendly  manner,  to  de- 
clare himself  on  this  subject,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  elude  an  explanation; 
he  was  clo^ly  prest,  and  he  return- 
ed an  answer,  oblique,  equivocal, 
and  insulting.  Nevertheless,  as  this 
answer  seemed,  in  some  measure,  to 

fVe  the  lie  to  the  Government  of 
ngland,  Denmark  was  content  to 
dissemble  its  resentment,  in  hopes 
•that  Sweden,  becoming  enlightened 
concerning  her  true  interests,  would 
yieM  to  uie  representations  of  the 
"Court  of  Russia,  representations  made 
with  as  much  tenderness  as  pati- 
ence, and  renounce  his  alliance  with 
England.  These  hopes  had  been 
'fruistmted,  and  Denmark  Could  no 
longer  hesitate  to  take  those  mea- 
sures which  its  security,  the  general 
interest  of  the  North,  its  attachment 
to  Russia,  and  its  engagements  with 
that  power,  imperiously  prescribed* 
At  a  moment  when  Zealand  was 
threatened,  by  the  forces  of  Eng- 
land, to  which  the  ports  of  Swe- 
den served  as  a  point  of  re-union  ;— 
•when  the  enemy  of  the  North  had 
just  assured  himself  of  the  depen- 
dence of  the  Court  of  Stockholm 
tipon  him  for  fresh  pecuniary  assis- 
tance, and  when  the  public  declara- 
tions of  the  English  ministry  suffici- 
ently unfolded  Sie  nature  of  the  en- 
gagements between  the  two  allies, 
the  Danish  Government  deemed  it 
right  to  prefer  a  state  of  open  hos- 
tility to  precarious  and  equivoced 
relations  with  a  power,  which,  for  a 
long  time,  could  be  considered  only 
as  a  secret  enemy.  The  King  of 
Denmark  declared,  ^  therefore,  that 
he  adopted  altogether  the  resdbtioiia 
9 


of  Ruftia,  m  rqgard  to  Sweden^  onl 
would  not  separate  his  cause  from 
that  of  the  Emiperor  Alexander,  his 
august  and  faithftd  ally. 

Shortly  afterwards  the 
Kingofrrussia also  issued  March  6* 
his  Declaration.  It  is  to 
thehonour  of  thisfallen  monarch,that, 
in  none  of  those  measures,  to  whkh 
he  has  been  compelled  by  Fraoce, 
and  the  base  treadiery  of  his  late  al- 
ly, he  has  ever  affiected  to  be  influ- 
enced by  any  other  motive  than  cosh 
pulsion.  His  declarattons  have  beeo 
plain  and  melanchohr  confessdoas  cf 
helpless  weakness.  Having  been  so- 
licited, he^  siud,  by  ^te  impend 
courts  of  Paris  and  Peteifsbiir^ 
consistently  with  the  system  of  the 
other  continei^  powers,  to  extend 
the  same  measures  against  Sweden 
which  had  been  taken  against  Eaf" 
land ;  he,  therelbre,  in  imitation  of  die 
Emperor  of  Russia,  broke  dff  all  re- 
lations with  Sweden,  and  closed  hm 
ports  against  Swedish  vessels. 

The  King  of  Swedai 
replied,  by  counter  De-  March  11* 
clarations,  worthy  of  his 
good  cause,  and  the  illustrious  stoA 
from  which  he  was  descended.  Att 
time,  he  said,  when  the  Emperorrf 
Russia  seemed  to  feel  for  ^PF^||^ 
princes  and  countries,  and  ^roeived 
the  dangers  which  threiA;eiied  all  Eu- 
rope, he  entered  into  engagemente 
wi^  him,  founded  on  the  confidence 
he  placed  in  him  as  a  neighbour,  a^ 
and  an  independent  monardi;  »» 
he  is  now  attadked  by  him  on  the  ^ 
rect  ground  of  haying  been  his  confer 
derate!  Never  did  a  prince  enter  urt© 
Ml  alliance  with  a  more  assured  coo^ 
sciousness  of  the  purity  of  its  ^^^^'^ 
as  well  as  of  its  being  inviolably  ^p 
The  Emperor  Alexander  had^» 
personally  and  repeatedly  insulted  i^ 
the  French  Govemment,  and  »•_ 
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•yeopielnd  been  gaoaetted  as  ssvages 
and  mad  barbarians,  in  proclamations 
fiigned  by  Nw«leon  Buonaparte  him- 
«el£  The  Emperor  had  dedared, 
that  he  would  reject  all  conditions  of 
peace,  wbether  more  or  less  advanta- 
geous, if  they  werenotcoosistent  with 
the  glory  of  the  Russian  name,  the 
security  of  the  enpire,  the  stmetity 
of  alliances,  and  the  tranquillity 
and  peace  of  all  Europe.  Both 
the  contracting  parties  had  engaged 
sot  to  lay  down  their  arms,  nor 
treat  about  any  reconciliation  with 
France,  without  their  mutual  con- 
aent:  But,  contrary  to  this  express 
convention,  the  King,  though  at  his 
post  upon  the  theatre  of  war,  was 
neither  informed  of  the  armistice, 
aor  of  the  definitive  negociations,  till 
peace  was  coochtded.  No  armistice 
«ad  been  st%)ulatedfor  him :  and  thus, 
•owing  to  the  desertion  of  Russia,  he 
^^8  unable  to  defend  his  Gemum 
ttastes.  What  had  his  own  conduct 
heen  ?  He  had  supported  tiie  ope* 
lations  of  Russia  widi  his  ships  of 
war,  had  shared  with  the  Enmeror 
•his  n^itary  stores,  had  rejected  and 
Msmediately  communicated  the  o^ 
fe«  made  him  by  tiie  Frencdi  Govern- 
ment. One  of  raose  ofBem  was,  that, 
if  he  would  break  with  Russia,  while 
in  the  mukt  of  the  war,  and  while 
her  frontiers,  and  her  very  capital, 
were  defenceless,  Sweden  should  be 

f^ut  in  possession  of  all  the  provinces 
ost  daring  ^le  reign  of  Charles  XIL 
tc^ether  with  sudb  farther  part  of 
the  Russian  empire  as  he  might  de- 
tennine.  His  Majesty,  said  the  decla- 
ration, stands  on  higher  ground  than 
to  make  a  merit  of  havmg  resisted 
temptations  so  mean  and  contempti- 
Ue :  but  he  is  not  without  hopes  mat 
^le  aggregated  censure,  due  to  a 
power  thus  dealt  with  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  will  be  pr(^rtioned  te  its 


oppressive   conduct  towards  Swe^ 
den. 

^  The  secret  artides  of  the  treaq^ 
of  Tilsit,  ^ich  were  immediateljr 
suspected,  «id  which  the  Russian 
ministry  had  since  acknowledged^ 
soon  began  to  unfold  themselves;  and 
the  commercial  monopoly  of  Eng- 
land, the  fatal  plea  which  France 
had  assigned  for  usurping  to  itself  the 
continent,  was  now  brought  forward 
in  the  North,  for  the  sake  of  extend- 
ing, even  to  that  tMU*t  of  the  world, 
the  oppression  and  misery,  to  which, 
from  port  to  port,  and  from  state  to 
8tate,Uie  rest  of  Europe  had  been  sub- 
jected. No  government,  (said  this 
admirable  state-paper, )  is  any  longer 
left  to  its  own  Mght  and  experience ; 
no  people,  to  their  own  lawful  in- 
dustry ;  no  middle  class  must  be  ac- 
knowledged between  the  vassal  and 
die  enemy.  Peace  signifies  confe- 
deracy, confederacy  submission,  and 
from  rarismust  proceed  the  mandates 
which  must  dictate  principles,  laws, 
and  ordinances,  and  violate  what  is 
most  sacred  in  society."  The  King 
of  Sweden  then  replied  to  those 
parts  of  the  Russian  declaration  which 
related  to  the  armed  neutrality.  "  He 
had  been  called  upon,  he  said,  con- 
formably to  the  convention  made  in 
1780,  to  assist  in  shutting  up  the 
Bidtic  against  foreign  ships  of  war ; 
and  his  answer  was,  that,  as  long  ai 
the  French  were  in  possession  of  so 
many  harbours  on  tne  south  side  of 
the  Baltic,  and  there  exercised  their 
system  of  exclusion,  the  Baltic  could 
not  be  kept  in  peace ;  he  requested, 
therefore,  that  his  Imperisd  Majesty 
would  first  endeavour  to  prevail  upon 
the  French  to  quit  those  ports.  Rus- 
sia, regardless  of  this,  had  renewed 
her  former  demand ;  and  he  then  re- 
plied, that,  by  virtue  of  the  conven- 
tioD|  made  in  1801,  betweea  Russia 
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and  England,  and  to  which  Sweden, 
at  the  pressing  instance,  and  under 
the  guarantee  of  Russia,  became  a 
party,  the  armed  neutrality  had 
entirely  ceased ;  and  the  stipulations 
grounaed  thereon,  respecting  shut- 
ting the  Baltic,  became  null  and  void. 
They  would  also,  had  they  continu- 
ed in  force,  have  been  inapplicable 
to^existing  circumstances,  because  the 
Danish  force,  which  had  been  cal- 
culated upon  when  they  were  fra- 
med, was  no  longer  in  being,  and 
England  had  discovered  the  passage 
through  the  Great  Belt.  But,  though 
^Sweden  could  not  with  her  arms  con- 
tribute to  the  protection  of  the  Baltic, 
she  would  take  upon  herself  to  ob- 
tam  from  England,  that  no  ships  of 
war  should  be  sent  into  those  seas, 
provided  no  other  power  made  arma^ 
ments  there,  or  new  hostilities  com- 
pelled her  to  come  there  as  an  assist- 
ant. Neighbourly  friendship,  com- 
ngierce,  repose  after  an  unfortunate 
war,  and  some  motives  for  applause, 
after  a  still  more  unfortunate  peace, 
these  were  the  advant^es  which  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  would  liave  de- 
rived from  this  proposal,-— a  propo- 
sal made  in  the  well-grounded  confi- 
.dence  of  a  concurrence  of  Eng- 
land. But  Russia,  instead  of  answer- 
ing, ordered  her  troops  into  Finland; 
»— thus  was  peace  broken  without  a 
previous  declaration  of  war — ^without 
a  single  article  of  complaint  being 
preferred. — Springporten,  a  Swedish 
traitor,  was  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
Russian  commander, — and  procla* 
mations  were  scattered,  inviting  the 
subjects  of  SWeden  to  rebel,  and  the 
soldiers  to  sell  their  arms.  Let  every 
legal  government,  let  every  brave 
and  honourable  soldier,  let  every 
loyal  subject,  judge  of  this  conduct! 
The  treacherous  invasion  of  a  peace- 
ful neighbour's  country,  preceded 


by  manifestos  inviting  the  peo^  l# 
rebellion,  is  a  thing  at  all  times  de- 
testable, even  in  these  latter  timei^ 
burthened,  as  they  are,  with  exam- 
ples of  violence  and  injustice ;  but, 
when  all  the  circumstances  unto 
which  this  injustice  haa  been  perpe- 
trated are  considered,  no  feeling  can 
then  express,  no  name  can  compass, 
the  extent  of  such  depravity;— its 
features  will  remain  without  a  paral- 
lel in  history,  filling  up  the  deeds  of 
iniquity  heaped  together  in  this  un- 
happy age." 

The  answer  to  the  Danish  De- 
claration was  not  less  spirited  ^ 
satisfactory.  "The Court 
of  Denmark,  it  stated,  March^h 
made  an  alliance  with 
France,  prepared  to  receive  French 
troops  in  its  country,  collected  tran- 
sports, fitted  out  ail  its  shii»,  to  co- 
ver a  French  expedition  against  Swe- 
den, and  then  declared  war,— accu- 
sing Sweden  of  being  the  aggressor 
because  she  did  not  make  her  com- 
pliments of  condolence  upon  the  loss 
of  her  fleet ;  and  because  she  sdught 
for  aid  from  England  against  hostOi- 
^es  so  manifestly  intended.  There 
was  neither  alliance,  ncwr  ^y  cooi' 
vention  whatever,  which  bound  the 
two  courts  to  any  common  course  of 
pohtical  conduct;  tiiey  were  simj^ 
at  peace  with  each  other ;  and  wh^ 
Sweden,  Russia,  andTrussia,  fou^ 
conjointly  against  France,  Denmarkf 
under  the  shadow  of  her  neutrahj^ 
appeared  the  friend  of  alL  T^ 
North  had  been  outraged  ^J^t' 
vastation  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  the 
oppression  of  the  Hanseatic  Towns; 
yet  the  powers,  who  took  upannsott 
that  account,  never  thought  of  «?'" 
cing  Denmark  to  bear  a  part  in  the 
contest ;  -  she  was  the  ally  of  Ru^ 
then  as  wcU  as  at  present  ^—wh^^ 
could  she  aUedge  then  for  her  traa: 
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^taDlty,  whidi  Sweden  could  not  al- 
ledge  now  ?  and  yet  this  alliance  is 
made  the  pretext  for  attacking  Swe- 
den»  though  all  the  world  knows  it  is 
merely  apretence,  and  though  her  late 
neutrality  had  manifested  it  to  be  so ! 
these  contradictions  are  explained 
by  the  single  fact,  that  Denmark  is 
under  the  influence  of  France. 

**  The  conduct  of  England  towards 
Copenhagen,  is  urged  against  Swe- 
den. On  that  event  the  King  of 
Sweden  thought  it  proper  to  be  si- 
Ient»  leaving  England  and  futurity 
to  justly  it.  He  was  not  invited  to 
take  part  in  the  expedition,  neither 
was  he  informed  of  it  till  the  moment 
of  its  being  carried  into  execution. 
Not  the  least  movement  was  made 
in  Sweden  on  that  occasion;  and  the 
Englij^  fleet  arrived  and  departed 
without  entering  into  any  Swedish 
port : — And  here,  said  the  declara- 
tion, the  most  authentic  and  solemn 
testimony  is  rendered  to  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty, — that,  in  all  his  trans- 
actions with  Sweden,  he  never  de* 
Hoanded  offensive  measures,  nor  re- 
quired any  thing  that  was  not  per- 
&ctly  compatible  with  its  tranquility 
and  independence.  The  most  con- 
vincing proof  of  this  is,  the  prompti- 
tude with  which  his  ministry  acceded 
to  the  proposition  of  the  King,  for 
the  pacification  a£  the  Baltic,  by  a 
formal  promise  not  to  send  thither 
iny  ships  of  war,  except  on  condi- 
tions useful  and  honourable  to  all  the 
North.  Let  the  allies  of  France  then 
pronounce  on  which  side  is  to  be  found 
ft  due  regard  for  particular  interests, 
and  a  just  moderation  for  the  gene- 
ral good.  Denmai^  itself  had  long 
felt  that  modjeration,  and.  did  not 
•cease  to  experience  it  till  she  became 
ilangerous.  The  court  of  London 
ioA  ftiUy  justified  its  cei^duet^  of 


which  all  subsequentevents  had  prov« 
ed  the  necessity.  But  that  expedi* 
tion  is  made  the  rail)  ing  word  of  the 
whole  league,  and  the  Danish  go- 
vernment, beset  by  French  troops, 
overoowered,  impelled,  and  even  paid 
by  I*  ranee,  pretends  to  reason  on  the 
interests  of  the  North,  though  it  has 
abandoned  its  own  interests,  and  even 
its  existence,  to  a  foreign  influence.** 
The  manifesto  concluded,  byexi)ress- 
ing  the  King  of  Sweden's  reliance 
upon  the  justice  of  his  cause,  the 
courage  and  loyalty  of  his  people, 
and  the  support  of  that  Providence 
which  had  so  often  upheld  his  coun- 
try. 

Hie  reply  to  the  Prussian  Decla- 
ration was  in  a  different  tem- 
per; it  simply  notified  to  April  S* 
the  Swedes  the  measures 
which  Prussia  had  taken,  observing, 
that  it  had  not  been,  occasioned  on 
his  part ;  and  that  the  distressed  si- 
tuation in  which  that  kingdom  wm 
now  placed,  groaning  under  the  do- 
mination of  France,  was  a  fresh  proof 
of  the  oppression  to  which  all  states 
must  submit,  who  have  any  connectioa 
witli  the  French  Government. 

These  declarations  were  preceded 
by  an  extraordinary  measure  on  the 
part  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  As  the 
llussian  troops  had  entered  Finland, 
before  any  communication  khidi 
could  prepare  him  to  expect  such 
intelligence  had  been  made  by  the 
Russian  Ambassador,  he  ordered  that 
ambassador,  M.  Alopeus,  to  be  put 
under  a  military  guard,  considering 
him  as  deprivea  of  his  public  charac- 
ter, by  tne  insidious  aggression  of 
his  court;  as  a  dangerous  enemy, 
by  the  revolutionary  prmcipies  with 
which  that  aggression  was  accompa- 
nied ;  and  as  a  hostage  for  the  Swe- 
dish Ambassador  at  St  Petersburgl^ 
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for  whose  safety  Gostavus  professed 
himself  to  be  apprehensive.  The 
arrest  took  place  on  the  5th  of 
March ;  and,  on  the  7th,  dispatches 
for  him  were  intercepted,  which  en- 
abled the  King  to  justify  the  act  at 
the  time  when  he  announced  it.  For, 
in  these  dispatches.  Count  Romans 
zoff  expressed  to  M .  Alopeus,  the 
Emperor's  satisfaction  at  the  list  of 
the  Swedish  fleets  which  he  had 
sent ;  his  impatience  to  receive  the 
account  which  he  had  promised,  re- 
specting the  land  forces  and  the  in-  * 
terior  of  the  country;  and  instructed 
him  to  bring  over  Baron  Armfeldt, 
who,  being  a  native  Finlander,  would, 
it  was  thought,  if  he  could  be  g^ned, 
be  of  great  importance  to  the  views 
of  Russia.  Alexander  acted,  upon 
this  occa^on,  with  due  prudence. 
He  issued  a  Declara- 
March  17.  tion,  expressing  his  as- 
tonishment at  the  con- 
duct of  the  King  of  Sweden,  pas^ 
ed  over  the  intercepted  dispatches  in 
silence,  and  gave  orders  that  the 
Swedish  Ambassador  should  be  treat- 
ed with  increased  respect,  and  per- 
mitted to  depart  whenever  bethought 
proper.  M,  Alopeus  was  detained 
about  three  months,  and  then  suffer- 
ed to  leave  Stockholm. 

A  fine  prayer  was  composed  for 
the  Swedish  churches : — "  Almighty 
God,**  it  said,  "  look  mercifully  up- 
on thy  people,  who  put  their  trust 
in  thee  alone.  Faithless  enemies  have 
unjustly  made  war  upon  us.  Thou 
art  just,  O  God — What  a  consolation 
is  this  in  our  righteous  cause !  In- 
spire all  our  hearts  with  one  mind,  so 
that,  like  our  forefathers,  we  may 
go  forth,  hand  in  hand,  and  with 
united  strength,  for  the  defence  of 
our  dear  native  land ; — be  with  us,  as 
thou  wast  with  them  ;««they  implored 


thy  help  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and 
thou  didst  hear  thc^ir  prayers.*' — AU 
unmarried  men,  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-five,  of  what 
rank  soever,  were  ordered  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  defend 
their  country.  Every  Ihing  seemed 
to  indicate  a  vigorous  determination 
to  resist  this  unjprovoked  aggression; 
and,  when  the  situation  of  Sweden, 
and  the  known  valour  of  the  Swedei 
was  considered,  there  was  good  rea- 
son to  hope  that  the  resistance  would 
be  effectual.  The  death  of  the  King 
of  Denmark,  who  died  suddenly  oa 
the  I8th  of  March,  occasionea  n$ 
alteration  in  affairs ;  he  had  long  beea 
in  a  state  of  idiotcy ;  and  the  Crpwii 
Prince,  who  now  succeeded  him,  by 
the  name  of  Frederick  VI.,  acquired 
only  the  regal  title,  having,  for  ma- 
ny years,  exercised  the  reg^  autho- 
rity. French  troops  v^ere  at  this  timf 
pouring  into  Hdbtein.  Ten  thou- 
sand Spaniards,  under  the  Marquis 
de  la  Bfomana,  were  following  th«ai 
fi-om  Hamburgh; — Bernadotte  was 
directing  their  operations;  and  it 
was  expected  that  the  Danes,  witji 
these  dlies,  would  make  a  descent 
upon  Sweden.  But  Buonaparte  had 
other  ^\^  in  marching  the  Spani- 
ards to  the  Baltic,  and  the  war  witk 
Sweden  was,  to  him,  a  mutter  tt9 
otherwise  important,  than  as  it  set' 
ved  to  divert  the  attention,  and  waste 
the  strength,  of  the  Northern  powers. 
The  people  of  Hambui^h  experien- 
ced, at  this  time^  another  instance 
of  the  insolence  of  military  despo^ 
ism.  The  French  Commandant,  ia 
that  city,  ordered  the  gates  to  be  i^ut 
on  Easter-Tuesday,  at  an  earlier  hour 
than  usual,  under  pretence  of  pre- 
venting holiday  excessea*  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  a  number  of  inhabit- 
ants were  diut  out.    They  demand- 
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^ieiitr»ice»wliidi  was  refused.  The 
people  within  the  town  became  cla- 
morous to  have  the  gates  opened; 
and,  at  lengthy  began  to  pelt  the 
soldiers,  who  then  fired  upon  them  ; 
some  were  killed,  and  many  wound- 
ed.   The  confutton  was  increased  by 
the   breddng  out  of  an  accidental 
fire,  and  the  ringing  the  alarm-bell 
in  conseauence.    The  military  soon 
quelled  tnis  disturbance,  which  their 
()Wn  conduct  had  provoked.    More 
troops,  however,  were  sent  foi^  to 
overawe  the  people;   and,   on  the 
following  day,  the  Commandant  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  enacting,  that, 
if  any  person  threw  a  stone  at  9 
French  soldier,  he  should  be  tried 
by  a  milit^  commission,  and  put 
to  death ;  that,  if  four  or  more  per- 
sons were  found  talking  together, 
the  French  soldiers,  on  duty,  were 
to  require  them  to  separate,  and  iire 
upon  them  unless  they  obeved ;  and 
that,  if  any  person  sounded  the  a- 
larm-bdl,  witnout  instructions  from 
the  French,  he  should  be  shot  upon 
the  spot.     Such  was  the  miserable 
state  of  slavery  to  which  the  city  g£ 
Hamburgh  was  reduced,  while  its 
freedom  and  ind^ndence  were  still 
nominally  acknowledged.  Altonawas 
treated  with  as  little  respect.    The 
Danish  guard  refused  admittance  to 
the  Spanish  troops ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  p*otested,  that 
he  liad  no  instructions  from  his  so- 
vereign to  receive  them ;  they,  how- 
ever, pursuant  to  the  French  orders 
which  fa^  been  giv^i  them,  entered 
with  fixed  bayonets,  and  quartered 
themselves  upon  the  inhabitants. 

Litde  alarm  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
cited at  Stockholm,  by  the  pr^mnu- 
tions  on  this  side  of  the  Baltic.  Gusta^ 
vusindeedwasdreaming  ofconouests; 
and  n»arched  an  army  under  Baron 


Armfeldt  into  Norway,  when  all  Im 
efforts  should  have  been  directed  to 
the  defence  of  Finland.  That  ser- 
vice was  entrusted  to  Count  Klings- 
por,  a  man  who  acquired  far  more 
honour  in  an  unsuccessful  campaign, 
than  the  victorious  General  who  was 
opposed  to  him.  For,  though  una- 
ble to  stop  the  progress  of  an  arm^ 
greatly  superior  in  numbers  to  his 
own,  assisteti  by  French  engineers, 
and  led  by  Swedish  traitors,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try, he  effected  his  retreat  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  for  more  thai^ 
4?00  English  miles,  repeatedly  fight* 
mg  as  he  went,  yet  always  avoiding 
a  general  engagement ;  ne  made  no 
attempt  to  impede  his  pursuers,  by 
laying  waste  the  land  which  he  was 
endeavouring  to  defend,  and  he 
brought  off  with  him  the  whole  of  his 
magazines,  artillery,  baggage,  and 
stores.  His  men  partoex  the  spirit 
of  their  General — not  a  desertion 
took  place — ^not  a  murmur  was  heard 
among  them.  The  Russians  had  eX"* 
pected  that  he  would  have  no  re- 
source left ; — the  Gulf  was  impassa- 
ble, on  account  of  floating  ice ;  and 
if  hie  attempted  to  march  by  Tomea^ 
along  the  dreary  coast  of  East  Both^ 
nia,  his  troops  must  perish  with  him- 
ger, — he  would,  therefore,  they  cow- 
eluded,  have  no  alternative  but  to 
surrender.  But  their  attempt  to  sur- 
round him  totally  failed,  and  he  ef- 
fected a  junction  with  another  de- 
tachment under  Count  Cronstedt, 
which  en£dl>led  him  to  make  a  standi 
at  a  time  when  the  Russians  ceased 
the  pursuit,  and  collected  their  for«> 
ces  at  Wasa^  Meantime,  in  another 
qu£urter,  they  were  making  conquests 
more  easilv  than  by  the  sword.  Swea* 
borg,  a  place  so  strong  as  to  have 
been  called  theGibraltar  of  the  Norths 
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gfter  n  defence  not  sufficient  to  fur- 
bish cowardice  or  corruption  with  a 
decent  plea  for  surrendering  it,  was 
yielded  by  its  Governor,  Admiral 
Cronstedt,  with  the  whole  flotilla  in 
ks  harbour,  consisting  of  above  300 
gun-boats  and  transports; — an  ab* 
surd  stipulation  being  inserted  in  the 
convention,  that  this  was  to  be  re- 
i^ored  to  Sweden,  after  the  conclu- 
mon  of  peace,  in  case  Ci^land  should 
restore  the  Danish  fleet*  Gustavus 
immediatehr  dismissed  Cronstedtwith 
^ominy  mm  the  service,  and  all 
l^e  officers  of  rank  acting  with  him, 
who  had  not  protested  agamst  the 
surrender.  A  heavier  and  condigner 
punishment  would  probably  have  been 
inflicted,  had  the  culprit  been  with- 
in reach  of  justice.  The  Russians 
now  pcnhed  over  to  Gothland,  and 
obtained  possession  of  that  island. 
But  there  fortune  seemed  to  turn,— ^ 
Gothland  was  recovered,  and  all  the 
enemy  who  had  landed  there  were 
made  priscmers.  Buxhovden  retreat- 
ed for  want  of  provisions,  and  Kling- 
roofpursoing,  twice  engaged  and  de- 
feated him ;  but  the  Swedish  troops 
were  too  inferior  in  number  to  fol- 
low up  the  favourable  opportunity 
which  thus  presented  itself  in  vain. 

No  race  of  princes,  except  the 
PIantagenets,have  possessed  so  much 
genius  as  the  royal  family  of  Sweden; 
but  there  has  been  a  leaven  of  insa- 
nity mingled  with  it,  which  manifested 
itself  in  Christina  and  in  Charles  the 
XII.,  and  of  which  some  indications 
appeared  in  Gustavus.  Neither  cal- 
cinating his  own  strength,  nor  that 
of  his  adversaries, — ^he  suffisired  Fin- 
land to  fell,  while  he  was  idly  at- 
tempting the  conquest  of  Norway. 
General  Armfeldt,  on  invading  that 
country,  issued  b.  proclamation,  say- 
ing, that  the  Panish  Government  had 


declared  war  against  Sweden,  withtd^ 
cause  or  provocation,  and  had  spon- 
taneouslysubmitted  to  afbreignyoke; 
the  Swedes,  therefore,  entered  Nor- 
way according  to  the  laws  of  war. 
Their  object  was  not  to  injure  the 
Norwegians,  but  to  open  their  ports, 
quicken  their  industry,  and  secure, 
in  the  North^  an  asylum  for  loyalty 
and  honour.  It  is  not  from  an  inva- 
ding army  that  a  brave  and  honoura- 
ble people  will  accept  of  commercial 
privileges,  and  the  bonuses  of  trade. 
A  report  prevailed,  that  they  offered 
to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from 
Denmark,  remain  neutral,  and  open 
their  ports,  as  usual,  to  British  ships, 
protesting,  that  they  would  never 
submit,  to  Sweden,— though  they  de- 
sired to  be  at  peace  with  her ;— thd 
this  proposal  was  made  to  Sir  Joha 
Moore  and  Admiral  Keates,  by  a 
deputation  from  the  Norwegian  no- 
bility ;  but  that  they  had  no  authori- 
ty to  negociate  such  an  arrangement 
Ten  thousand  English  troops,  under 
the  first  of  these  distinguished  offi- 
cers, had  been  sent  to  the  assistance 
of  our  ally ;  they  arrived  at  Gotten- 
burgh  on  the  i7th  of  May;— it  wai 
intimated  that  tiiey  were  not  to  land 
there;  and  Sir  John  Moore,  sup- 
pressing his  resentment,  repaired  f 
Stockholm,  to  communicate  his  or* 
ders,  and  concert  measures  wjth  the 
King.  It  has  seWom  been  the  ftt« 
of  an  English  expedition  to  be  dis- 
patched too  soon,  in  this  instance, 
nowever,  it  appears  that  no  previous 
plan  had  been  arranged  with  9"^ 
vus,  and  that  ministers,  in  their  w- 
miration  for  the  noble  spirit  of  that 
monarch,  had  overlooked  the  detects 
ot  his  character.  His  iirst  propo«il 
to  Sir  John  Moore,  was,  that  tw 
troops  should  remain  in  their  ships 
♦il)  some,  Swedish  regiment*  ^^ 
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cbBected  at  Gottenburgh ;  and  that, 
then,  the  combined  forces  should  land 
and  conquer  Zealand. — A   regular 
army,  far  superior  to  any  that  could 
possibly  have  been  collected,  was  as- 
sembled in  Zealand;  there  are  several 
strongfortresses  in  that  island ;  and  the 
Fraidi  and  Spaniards,  in  the  Isle  of 
Funen,  could  not  have  been  hinder- 
ed from  crossing  over  in  small  bodies. 
Our  General,  with  his  characteristic 
milcbess,    respectfully    represented 
that  these  difficulties  were  too  great 
to  be  surmounted  by  the  bravest 
troops.  Gustavus  then  proposed,  that 
the  British  should  land  m  Russian 
Finland,  storm  a  fortress,  and  take 
a  position  Xhere.     This  would  have 
been  to  expose  ten  thousand  Eng- 
lishmen to  the  principal  forces  of  the 
Russian   empire.      Notwithstanding 
the  respectful  manner,  and  gentle 
nature  of  ISir  Jdm  Moore,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  King's  temper  broke 
forth,  and  he  actually  arrested  the 
British  General.  Sir  John,  however, 
found  means  to  escape— hastened  to 
Gottenburgh,  and  brought  back  his 
army  to  England. 

Some  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained that  the  King  of  Sweden  would 
take  advantage  of  this  dispute,  to 
Buike  his  peace  with  France,  and 
prehase  the  forbearance  of  Russia, 
by  shutting  his  ports  against  Eng- 
k»d,  even  if  resentment  did  not  hur- 
n  hnn  into  hostilities  against  us. 
But  they  who  reasoned  thus,  wrong- 
ed Gustavus  by  their  suspicions. 
There  was  a  WBBt  of  sanity  in  his 
cwiduct,  which  proceeded  from  the 
^iaease  of  his  nature,— but  there  was 
in  him  a  sense  ci  honour,  and  an  un- 
yielding i^irit,  not  unworthy  of  his 
illustrious  ancestry.  His  own  im- 
prudence had  now  bereft  him  of  that 
#Jjpport  which  ten  tbouspnd  British 


troops  would  have  afforded ;  a  force 
suffijcient  to  have  turned  the  tidd  of 
war  in  Finland,— and  he  was  left  to 
his  own  resources.  The  imprudence 
of  his  plan  of  operations  was  soon  , 
manife^^ed.  The  Norwegians,  who 
having  been  unexpectedly  attacked, 
had,  at  first,  made  little  or  no  resis- 
tance to  the  invaders — soon  rallied. 
They  were  disciplined,  it  is  said,  by 
some  Prussian  officers,  who  had  been 
made  prisoners  at  Lubeck  with  Ge- 
neral Biucher,  a  veteran,  whose  ac- 
tivity, enterprise,  and  courage,  de- 
served to  have  been  better  supported. 
These  officers  had  entered  into  the 
Danish  service.  The  Norwegians  are 
a  brave  people,  and  their  country- 
strong  and  easily  defended;  Arm- 
feldt,  therefore,  when  they  made  head 
against  him,  was  compelled  to  retreat 
as  rapidly  as  he  had  advanced,  and 
was  driven  out  of  Norway  with  con- 
siderable loss. 

While  part  of  the  Swedish  army 
was  thus  miserably  misemployed, 
Klingspor  was  unable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  distress  of  the  Russians, 
and  their  temporary  weakness,  and 
they  were  soon  re^mforced  in  such 
numbers,  that  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  withstand  them.  Their  Admiral, 
Bodisco,  during  the  short  time  that 
he  was  in  possession  of  the  Isle  of 
Gothland,  had  honourably  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  istrict  order 
which  he  enforced,  and  by  his  hu* 
manity  towards  the  inhabitants.  A 
different  conduct  was  pursued  in  Fin«» 
land.  That  coimtry  had  been  the 
happiest  in  the  whole  north  of  Eu- 
rope, while  all  other  nations  of  the 
same  race  suffer  under  the  most  bru^ 
tal  and  brutalizing  tyranny.  While 
the  Esthonian  mother  weeps  over 
her  infants,  because  slavery  and 
^retchednesft  are  their  pply  inhwt^ 
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ance»  while  the  Livonian  nobles  send 
their  young  greyhounds  to  be  suckled 
by  the  female  peasantry,  the  Swedish 
Finlanders  were  free,  and  enjoyed 
^e  produce  of  ibeir  labour  in  peace 
and  comfort.  Gustavus  alluded  to 
this  contrast  in  his  declaration  a- 
gainst  Russia.  ^*  Inhabitants  of  Fin- 
knd,'*  he  said,  "  a  people  worthy  of 
esteem,  your  King  has,  during  the 
whole  of  his  reira,  attended  to  your 
instruction,  and  to  the  cultivation 
and  prosperity  of  your  country.  A 
faithless  neighbour  threatens  to  hurl 
you  back  to  the  state  which  you 
were  in,  in  ages  past,  beci^use  your 
neighbourhood  is  a  reproach  to  him." 
Well  nijght  Gustavus  thus  address 
them.  There  had  been  an  increase 
of  60,000  in  the  population  of  this 
province  during  the  last  twenty  years; 
smd  Seume,  a  traveUer,  whose  judg- 
ment is  as  sound  as  his  feelings  are 
excellent,  declares,  the  whole  coun- 
try was  so  highly  cultivated,  that  he 
had  seen  noming  equal  to  it  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,  or  France,  considering 
the  difficulties  which  were  to  be  sur- 
mounted. "  I  never,**  says  this  good 
man,  ^^  feltsomuchrespect  for  human 
industry,  as  during  my  tour  in  Swe- 
dish Finland.** 

This  happy  country  fell  under  the 
yoke  of  Russia.  The  Generals  of 
that  country  resembled  Suvaroff  in 
barbarity,  however  unlike  him  in  the 
nobler  parts  of  his  character.  The 
town  of  Wasa  was  given  up  to  b^ 
plundered;  and  while  the  soldiers 
were  perpetrating  every  atrocity,  in 

S\en  day,  their  Generals,  Kniper, 
emidol^  and  Emine,  to  whom  the 
government  of  the  town  had  been 
given  on  its  capture,  rode  through 
the  streets,  hallooing  these  wretches 
on,  and  crying  out — ^well  done !  at 
all  their  enormities.    Many  of  the 


officers  imitated  the  conduct  of  their 
superiors;  and,  when  the  work  oT 
havoc  was  over,  thev  puUidy  divi* 
ded  the  spoil  with  ttie  common  sol- 
diers. Ine  adjacent  country  pre- 
sented only  a  scene  of  devastatioB 
and  wretchedness,  villages  in  ashes^ 
and  houses,  in  which  nothing  was 
left  but  such  of  their  misert^e  ii^ia- 
bitants  as  had  escaped  death  or  cap- 
tivity,— happy,  even  then,  if  they 
were  not  mangled  or  dishonowed. 
General  Rajewski  repressed  these 
horrors  while  he  was  pr^nt,  ex- 
pressing the  utmost  detestation  of 
them ;  and  the  official  account,  pub- 
lished by  the  Deputy  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  the  province,  acknowledges, 
that  some  &w  of  the  soldiers,  aad 
even  of  the  officers,  without  r^ard 
to  their  own  danger,  did  all  they 
could  to  protect  the  poor  inhabitants. 
The  officers  were  worse  than  the  stA^ 
diers ;— this  is  the  case  in  that  great 
empire— -natural  virtues  are  to  be 
found  in  the  lower  ranks, — the  high- 
er ones  have  exchanged  them  for  the 
vices  of  French  refinement.  Gusta- 
vus addressed  a  letter  lo  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  conjuring  him  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  horrors,  whicl^ 
he  said,  could  not  fail  of  bringin|p 
down  on  his  own  person  and  govern- 
ment, the  curses  of^divine  Provence. 
In  consequence  of  this  letter,  De- 
midoff  was  displaced  6rom  his  com- 
mand, and  ordered  to  Petersburgh* 
Wasa,  after  it  had  thus  been  sack- 
ed, was  evacuated  by  the  Russians; 
but  Klingspor,  who  had  advanced 
beyond  that  town,  and  endeavoured 
to  maintain  a  position  whidi  would 
cover  the  most  fruitful  part  of  EasI 
Bothnia;  was  unable  to  rerist  the  in* 
creasing  numbers  who  were  broughl 
against  him.  His  line  of  operattona 
extended  from  iJndalaK  and  Omptm 
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to  LqppQecdy  eight  and  twen^  Swt- 
disk  miles.  The  corps  at  Lindulax 
was  driven  back ;  and  the  Russians, 
after  havii^  been  repulsed  on  three 
successive  days,  succeeded  in  cutting 
off  the  communication  between  Lap- 
po  and  Lappfjerd.  This  latter  post 
was  now  threatened,  and  Klingspor 
was  compelled  to  retreat  He  effect- 
ed his  retreat,  as  he  had  on  the  form- 
er occasion,  with  the  greatest  skill 
and  courage,  still  facing  a  superior 
enemy,  and  bringing  off  all  his  bag- 
eage  and  artillery.  An  armistice, 
for  an  unlimited  time,  was  conclu- 
ded between  the  two  armies  at  the 
end  of  September.  It  left  each  par- 
ty in  possession  of  the  coimtry  which 
it  occupied ;  but  the  Russians  were 
soon  strong  enough  to  resume  offen- 
sive operations,-«<and  a  second  ar- 
mistice, signed  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, virtually  surrendered  Fin- 
land to  Russia.  The  Swedes  were 
to  evacuate  all  their  posts  there,  and 
retire  beyond  the  river  Keims,  the 
limit  of  the  province. 

During  this  campaign  many  un- 
important actions  took  place  between 
the  flotillas  of  the  contending  powers, 
and  our  trade  in  the  Baltic  received 
considerable  injury  from  the  Danish 
gun-boats.  The  honour  of  the  Bri- 
tish flag  was,  however,  gallantly  sup- 
ported by  that  distinguished  officer 
Sir  Samuel  Hood,  who,  having  join- 
ed the  Swedish  Admiral,  Nauck- 
h(^,  with  the  Centaur  and  Implaca- 
ble, two  seventy-fours,  sailed  in  quest 
of  the  Russian  fleet,  August  25th. 
Next  morning  the  enemy  were  dis- 
covered off  Hango  Udd.  All  sail 
was  set  in  pursuit.  The  British  ships 
outsailed  their  allies;  and,  about  five 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning, 
the  Implacable  brought  the  Sewolod. 
•f  74*  guns,  which  was  the  leewaril^ 

TOL,  I.  PAl^T,  I, 


most  of  the  enemy's  Itne  of  battle* 
ships,  to  close  action.  The  Russian 
Admiral  immediately  bore  up  with 
his  whele  force.  In  the  course  of 
twenty  minutes  the  Sewolod  was 
completely  silenced,  and  her  colours, 
both  Ensign  and  Pendant,  struck: 
but  Sir  Samuel  was  obliged  to  make 
signal  for  the  Implacable  to  join  him. 
The  Russian  Admiral  sent  a  frigate 
to  take  the  disabled  ship  in  tow,  and 
again  hauled  his  wind.  As  soon  as 
the  Implacable  was  ready  to  make 
sail,  Sir  Samuel  gave  chace  again, 
and  soon  obliged  the  frigate  to  cast 
off  her  tow.  This  made  the  Russian 
again  bear  dow^  with  his  main  force, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  a  general  ac- 
tion would  be  brought  on,  but  the 
enemy  availed  themselves  of  a  fa- 
vourahle  slant  of  wind,  and  entered 
the  port  of  Rocerswick. 

The  Sewolod,  which  had  fallen  to 
leeward,  grounded  on  a  shoal  just  at 
the  entrance  of  the  port ;  she  soon, 
however,  rode  at  anchor-*exertions 
were  made  to  repair  her  damage, — 
a  hundred  men  from  the  other  ships 
were  sent  on  board  to  replace  her  loss 
in  the  action,  and,  at  sun- set,  boats 
came  out  to  tow  her  in.  Upon  this. 
Sir  Samuel  stood  in  with  the  Cen- 
taur to  cut  her  off.  She  was  just 
entering  the  port  when  he  laid  her 
on  board. — Her  bowsyit  took  the 
Centaur's  fore-rigging,  and  she  swept 
along  with  her  bow,  grazing  the  muz- 
zles of  the  British  guns.  When  the 
bowsprit  cameto  the  mizen  it  was  lash- 
ed there.  Sir  Samuel  now  attempted 
to  tow  her  out,— but  an  anchor  had 
been  let  go  from  her.  A  severe  con- 
test of  about  half  an  hour  ensued, 
when  the  Russians,  after  losing  in 
this  second  conflict  180  men,  struck. 
The  Centaur  and  her  prize  now 
pounded,  and  two  of  the  enemy's 
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ships  were  seen  under  sail  standing 
towards  them ;  but  Captain  Martin, 
jn  the  Implacable,  anchored  his  ship 
so  as  to  heave  the  Centaur  off,  and 
they  then  retreated.  The  prize  was 
fast  on  shore,  and  Sir  Samuel,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  bring  her  off, 
burnt  heu    Hopes  were  entertained 


in  England,  when  this  intelligence 
arrived,  that  the  Russian  fleet  might 
be  destroved ;  but  the  harbour  was 
strongly  tortified.  They  landed  their 
men  and  erected  more  batteries,  and 
it  was  found  impossible  to  make  ai|f 
attempt  upon  them. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Capture  qfScyUa  hy  the  Trench.  Treaty  xjoith  Sicily.  Capri  taken*  Far* 
twa,  Placentiaf  and  Tuscany^  incorporated  with  France.  Conduct  of  the 
Pope.  His  Territories  united  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  Bennonists  ex^ 
petted Jrom  Poland.    Buonaparte  creates  a  New  Nobility. 


The  Caistle  of  Scylla,  in  Calabria, 
which  was  held  bj  an  English  garri- 
son, under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ro- 
bertson, was  taken  by  the  French 
General  Regnier,  early  in_the  year. 
The  arrival  of  troops  and  ordinance 
stores  at  §eminara,  towards  the  end 
of  December,  manifested  an  inten- 
tion of  besieging  this  place.  Parties 
of  peasantry  were,  dierefore,  sent 
out  to  render  the  passes  of  Solano 
unpracticable,  and  break  up  the  va- 
rious paths  which  lead  from  the 
heights  of  Milia  down  to  Scyila;  but, 
on  the  31st,  the  advanced  workmen, 
and  the  out-posts  of  the  armed  pea- 
santry, were  driven  in  by  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry  and  three  battalions, 
and  the  enemy  took  post  upon  the 
heights  above  the  town.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  new  yean,  Regnier 
brought  up  two  more  battalions,  ex- 
tended his  out-posts,  and  completed 
the  investment  of  the  place. 

The  town  of  ^cylla  "es  partly  upon 
the  shore,  but  the  greater  part  is  on 
the  rocks  above,  where  nine  rows  of 
houses  are  seen,  one  immediately  a- 
bove  the  other;  and  above  the  high- 
est of  these,  in  an  oblique  directioDj 


there  are  still  six  or  seven  other  rows. 
The  castle  is  upon  a  cliff  ever  the 
sea ;  but,  notwiOistaading  the  advan- 
tages of  its  situation,  it  is  not  strong. 
There  were  between  four  and  five 
hundred  armed  Calabrians  in  the 
town,  and  about  two  hundred  British 
soldiers  in  the  castle.  The  besieg- 
ing force  consisted  of  about  six  thou- 
sand men,  who  were  now  incessant- 
ly employed  in  forming  roads,  to 
bring  his  heavy  ordinance  from  Se- 
minara ;  the  besieged  labouring,  on 
their  part,  to  render  the  approadi  dif- 
ficult, and  to  harass  the  rrench  out- 
posts. The  month  of  January  was  past 
m  these  preparations,  when  four  Sici- 
lian gun-boats,  each  canying  a  four- 
and-twenty  pounder,  were  taken  by 
the  enemy ;  and  thus  all  the  endea- 
vours which  had  been  used  to  pre- 
vent him  from  bringing  battering 
cannon  into  that  part  of  Calabria  were 
frustrated.  The  Delight  sloop  of 
war,  in  endeavouring  to  recover  them, 
got  on  shore ;— several  of  her  crew 
were  killed,  and  the  remainder  made 
prisoners.  In  this  unfoitunate  al&ir 
Captain  Hanfield,  her  commander 
fell|-«a  man  of  such  professions  lut 
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individual  worth,  that  his  death  was 
a  greater  misfortune  than  the  loss  of 
Scylla  and  its  castle.  The  sloop  was 
burnt  the  next  day  by  our  boats,  it 
being  impossible  to  get  her  oftl  The 
French  were  now  enabled  to  bring 
five  '24-pounders,  five  iS-pounders, 
'  and  four  mortars,  besides  field-pieces, 
against  the  works.  Thqy  came 
down  from  the  heights  on  the  sixth 
of  February,  and  made  their  ap- 
proaches in  form.  The  armed  pea- 
santry opposed  them  with  great 
spirit  for  three  days;  they  were 
tfien  obliged  to  yield  to  superior 
numbers,  but  the  castle  guns  co- 
vered their  retreat,  and  they  were 
sent  to  Messina,  not  a  man  falling 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  On  the 
14stb  the  batteries  opened>-in  three 
days  tjitf  guns  of , the  custle  were  bu- 
ried under  the  ruins  of  the  parget, 
and  the  garrison  could  only  defend 
themselves  with  musketry.  Two 
breaching  batteries  had  now  been 
erected^  at  three  and  four  hundred 
yards  distance ;  and^  by  the  evening 
of  the  16th,  they  had  battered  the 
lefi  bastion  with  such  success,  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  following  day, 
the  breach  would  have  been  practi- 
cable* From  the  time  the  batteries 
opeqed,  the  weather  had  been  so 
Stormy  that  the  gun-boats,  fi-om 
wj)ich  much  assistance  had  been  ex- 
pected, could  not  possibly  be  em- 
pbyed. 

The  situation  of  the  castle  being 
made  known,  by  telegraph,  to  Ge- 
neral Sherbrooke,  who  commanded 
ia  Sicily,  boats  were  sent  over  from 
the  Faros,  during  a  temporary  abate- 
ment of  the  gale,,  to  bring  off  the 
gfirrison.  Aware  of  this  means  of 
retreat,  the  eneimr,  on  the  15th,  had 
pushed  roundtbe&ont  of  therock,  and 


attempted  to  destroy  the  seastair-case, 
but  the  V  were  discovered,  and  beat  off 
with  great  slaughter.  By  this  stair- 
case, the  British  effected  their  way 
to  the  boats  through  a  tremendoui 
fire  ;  they  embarked  without  leaving 
a  man  behind  them;  and,  before  they 
were  musket-shot  distant^  the  French 
were  in  the  fort,  which  they  found 
only  a  heap  of  ruins.  They  purcha- 
sed their  success  by  the  loss  (^seve- 
ral hundred  men ;  on  the  part  of  the 
garrison,  11  were  kDlea,  and  31 
wounded. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  event,  a 
Treaty*  of  Alliance  with  Sicily  wa« 
signea  by  our  Envoy  at  Palermo. 
It  stipulated,  that  the  King  of  the 
two  Sicilies  should  grant  an  ex- 
emption from  all  the  duties  belongr 
ing  to  him,  upon  every  thing  whidi 
the  British  troops  in  Sicily,  and  the 
British  squadrons  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, might  stand  in  need  of,  and. 
which  the  country  could  supply,  in 
provisions,  and  military  and  naval 
stores, — on  condition,  however,  that 
the  ships  at  Malta  should  be  fiir* 
nished  with  a  requisition  from  the 
GevemoB  of  that  island,  specifying 
the  articles  an<1  the  quantity  requi- 
red. His  Britannic  Majesty,  in  re- 
turn, engaged  to  defend  the  fortres- 
ses of  Messina  and  Augusta,  during 
the  war.;  and  to  maintain  there,  at 
his  charge  and  expence,  ten  thou- 
sand troops,  who  were  to  be  aug- 
mented, if  necessary.  He  ^igaged, 
also,  to  pay  his  Sicilian  Majesty  an 
annual  subsidy  of  2500,0001.  in  montli- 
ly  payments,  commencing  from  the 
10th  September,  1805,  when  the 
Russian  and  British  troops  landed  in 
the  Neapolitan  territory,  paj^meot 
being  always  made  one  month  in  ad- 
vance ;  the  money  to  be  empioyei 
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CrMsiSiGllfaii  Mq'esty  for  the  use 
<n  his  imirines  and  land  forces,  and 
«  quarterly  account  thereof  given  to 
the  Brfti^  Government.  A  Treaty 
of  Commerce  was  to  be  concluded 
as  soon  as  possible.  His  Sicilian 
Majesty  engaged  not  to  make  peace 
with  France  separate  from  England; 
and  his  Britannic  Majesty,  on  his 
part,  also  engaged  not  to  make  peace, 
■wiAout  comprehending  and  saving 
in  it  the  interests  of  his  Sicilian  Ma- 
jesty. 

Ashoft  conversation  took 
Jwnt  IS.  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  a  grant  of 
960,000 1,  was  moved  for  to  enable 
the  King  to  fblfill  the  engagements 
'of  this  treaty.  It  was  asked  why  this 
'ftubsidy  had  been  paid  so  long  before 
it  was  communicated  to  Parliament, 
and  why  the  fort  of  Molazzo  was  not 
to  be  put  into  our  hands,  as  well  as 
the  two  others,  that  being  more  di^ 
Teetly  in  the  line  of  the  place,  whicli 
an  enemy  from  the  opposite  coast 
leould  soonest  reach.  Mr  Canning 
replied,  we  were  to  have  the  controul 
over  this  likewise,  but  that  the  pro- 
vision respecting  the  two  was  adopt- 
ed with  a  view  to  the  troops  we  could 
furnish.  The  delay  in  executing  the 
treaty  was  explained,  as  having  been 
occasioned  by  changes  of  administra- 
tion, and  by  the  necessity  of  sending 
and  of  altering  one  of  the  articles  to 
which  Mr  Drummond  had  agreed, 
and  which  would  have  bound  us  to 
restore  Naples  to  the  King  of  Sicily 
at  a  peace.  Mr  Bankes^  thought  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  ought  to  have 
accompanied  this  convention,  and 
censured  the  practice  of  thus  granting 
money,  without  having  the  matter 
laid  regularlv  before  parliament.  It 
was  admitted  by  the  Treasury  Bench, 
that  the  thing  had  not  been  done  in 


the  most  regular  way,  and  the  reso- 
lution was  then  agreed  to  without 
opposition. 

Respectable  as  our  force  was  in 
Sicily,  the  Frendi  obtained  a  signal 
advantage  over  us,  by  conquering 
the  isle  of  Capri,  a  place  strong  in 
itself,  and  of  great  importance  to  the 
coasting  trade  of  Naples.  A  fleet  of 
60  transports,  convoyed  by  a  frigate^ 
a  corvette,  and  26  gun-boats,  sailed 
from  that  city  at  three  o'clock,  op  the 
morning  ot'-fiie  4th  of  October.  (Ge- 
neral Lamarque  had  the  commandj 
and  Prince  Pignatclli  untter  him. 
The  preparations  had  been  carried 
on  with  such  secrecy,  that  the  attack 
was  altogether  unexpected ;  afler  a 
rapid  passage  they  effected  their 
landing,  and  proceeded  to  storm  the 
heights  of  Anacapri,  which  command 
the  island  and  all  its  rorts.  This  foft 
had  been  left  to  a  Maltese  regiment. 
These  men,  of  whom  four-fifths  were 
married,  would  htive  been  excellent 
soldiers  on  their  own  island,  where 
they  had  originally  been  raised  as 
two  militia  regiments,  and  officer- 
ed by  their  own  nobility.  It  was^ 
however,  thought  proper  to  unite 
them  into  one  large  regiment,  under 
English  officers,  contrary  to  their 
own  entreaties,  and  to  the  judgment  of 
Sir  Alexander  Ball ;  they  were  sent 
lo  serve  where  they  had  no  interest 
at  heart,  and  the  consequence  was. 
that,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  they  laid 
dow*n  their  arms  almost  without  re- 
sistance. The  French  thus  possessed 
themselves  of  the  heighte,  and  short- 
ly aflerwards  compelled  the  English 
garrison  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of 
war,  who  were  to  be  transported  to 
England,  and  not  serve  until  ex- 
changed. 

Buonaparte,  mean  time,  was  stea- 
dily pursuing  the  plans  of  his  restleoe 
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and  insatiable  ambition.  His 
Jaru  2S.  first  act  was,  by  the  Conser- 
vatory Senate,  ;to  call  out 
8O9OOO  conscripts,  bom  within  the 
year  1789,  and  who,  according  to 
his  own  laws,  always  nugatory  when 
they  relate  to  the  protection  of  the 
people,  should  have  belonged  to  the 
conscription  of  the  ensuing  year.  By 
a  decree  of  the  same  date,  the  towns 
of  Kehl,  Wesel,  Cassel,  and  Flush- 
ing, were  united  to  the  French  em- 
pire. The  kingdom  of  Etruria,  which 
he  himself  had  created  for  one  of  his 
puppet  kings,  was  no  longer 
May  21 .  to  exist, — it  was  now  incor- 
porated as  an  inseparable 
indivisible  portion  of  the  French  em- 
pire, and  one  usurpation  was  made  a 
precedent  for  another.  The  same  first 
principles,  it  was  said,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Genoa  was  incorpo- 
rated with  France,  rather  than  with 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  required  this 
measure;  and  from  Leghorn  to  Tou- 
lon, to  Genoa,  to  Corsica,  was  not 
farUier  than  to  Milan.  It  is  in  vain 
that  objections  are  made  to  the  great 
extension  of  the  empire;  the  commu- 
nication by  land,  now  that  neither  the 
Alps  nor  Appennines  oppose  us,  is 
as  easy  firom  Leghorn  to  Paris,  as 
from  Paris  to  l«fice.  The  port  of 
Leghorn  had  given  constant  reasons 
of  complaint  to  France.  Appertain- 
ing to  a  territory  governed  by  a  weak 
prince,  it  had  fallen  under  the  influ- 
ence of  England,  and  become  one  of 
the  principal  inlets  of  her  commerce. 
It  became  necessary  for  French  troops 
occasionally  to  enter  that  city,  and 
confiscate  the  English  merchandize 
there.  These  violations  of  territory, 
said  the  oflScial  declaration,  however 
necessary,  are  always  disagreeable, 
and,  since  Leghorn  cannot  be  under 
tbe  influence  of  France  and  England 


at  the  same  time,  it  milst  become  a 
part  of  France.  Another  reason  as- 
signed was,  that  Tuscany  produced 
ships  and  sailors.  The  commerce  of 
the  Mediterranean,  whatever  might 
be  the  opposition  of  the  tyrants  of 
the  sea,  was  necessarily  to  be  sub- 
ject to  France,  and,  thereft)re,  the 
whole  coast  of  that  sea  must  form  a 
part  of  the  French  territority.  "  The 
sons  of  the  Arno,"  said  M.  Semon- 
ville,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
commission  of  the  senate,  "  are  invi- 
ted to  glory,  the  Emperor  having 
decreed  that  Spezzia  shall  become  a 
second  Toulon.  The  arsenal,  the 
docks,  and  forts,  both  on  the  sea 
and  land  side,  are  already  marked 
out ;  and,  before  the  end  o^  the  year, 
six  ships  of  the  line  shall  be  put  upon 
the  stocks." 

The  principle,  that  power  consti- 
tutes right,  upon  which  France  hat 
always  acted,  had  never  before  been 
so  openly  proclaimed  as  in  this  de- 
claration. "  It  has  been  the  policy,'* 
it  said,  "  of  European  states  to  sub- 
due the  most  distant  countries,  in 
order  to  obtain  new  commercial  and 
maritime  resources ;  why  then  were 
resources  and  acquisitions  to  be  ne- 
glected which  lay  at  hand  ?  Tusca- 
ny, under  the  sway  of  its  little  prin- 
ces, was  governed  without  system 
and  without  vigour,  and  was  perpetu- 
ally infested  by  the  Barbary  pirates^ 
But  men  were  no  longer  to  be  go- 
verned in  a  capricious  and  fantastic 
manner;  the  time  had  passed  away 
in  which  it  was  believed  that  people 
were  made  for  kings,  and  not  kings 
for  people.  Lands,  pastures,  and  fo- 
rests might  become  property,  but  no 
person  could  possess  a  kingdom  as  if 
It  were  a  farm."  The  name  of  Etru- 
ria was  dropt  in  this  declaration,  but 
it  would  not  be  the  less  remember^il 
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ihat  BuoDHparte  had  disposed  of  this 
very  kingdom,  as  if  it  were  a  farm, 
to  the  Prince  o{  Parma,  dispossessing 
its  former  lord,  the  best  and  most 
beloved  of  the  princes  of  Italy ; — 
and  that  he  was  now  ejecting  his 
own  tenant  to  take  it  into  his  own 
hands.    A  junta,  with  General  Me- 
nou  at  its  head  (the  Abdalla  Menou 
of  the  £g3rptian  expedition),  was  ap- 
pointed to  govern  these  new  depart- 
ments of  the  Amo,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  Ombrona,  as  the  states 
of  Tuscany  were  now  divided.  They 
issued  a  proclamation  in  the  true 
French  style,  which  was  placarded 
over  the  country.    "  Tuscans !"  it 
said,  ^*  the  Emperor  and  King  has 
been  pleased  to  confer  upon  you  the 
honour  of  being  adopted  into  the 
great  family,  and  of  uniting  your- 
selves to  the  destiny  of  the  Empire 
formed  by  his  genius.    Napoleon  the 
Great  adopts  you  as  his  children,  and 
the  French  salute  you  by  the  name 
of  brothersv^^You  will  now  be  hap- 
py.    You  will  receive  a  code  of  laws, 
which,  being  the  ofi&pring  of  wisdom, 
and  the  experience  of  ages,  secures 
the  right  of  property  and  the  stabili- 
ty of  ramilies. — Your  agriculture  and 
industry  will  flourish.    You  will  re- 
store to  Tuscany,  the  Athens  of  Ita- 
ly, the  native  country  of  Dante,  Ga- 
lileo, and  Michel  Angelo,  that  splen- 
dour which  the  fine  literature,  fine 
arts  and  sciences  of  which  it  was  the 
cradle  in  modern  Europe,  formerly 
conferred  upon  it.    Already,  not  less 
than  ourselves,  you  esteem,  love,  and 
admire  our  illustrious  emperor.  Tus- 
cans !  you  are  a  good,  a  vutuous,  and 
a  loyal  people.  The  Emperor  knows 
and  esteems  you.    Place  your  whole 
confidence  in  him.   Let  violent  men 
of  all  parties  become  silent,  and  fore- 
go  their  absurd  expectations.    Let 


the  brave,  the  wise,  and  the  impartial 
unite,  and,  as  in  all  other  parts  of 
France,  possess  one  soul  and  heart. 
It  is  by  such  conduct  that  you  will 
make  yourselves  worthy  of  being  the 
children  of  Napoleon.**  Such  were 
^e  professions  of  men  who  came  to 
subject  the.  happiest  people  in  Italy 
to  the  conscription  laws !  The  pre- 
lates of  Tuscany  were  called  upon  by 
the  new  governors  to  preach  obedi- 
ence to  their  flocks ;  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Florence  circulated  a  pas* 
tpral  letter,  in  which,  after  repre- 
hending those  as  forgetful  of  the  most 
sacred  Christian  duties,  who  had 
dared  to  take  the  liberty  of  censu- 
ring the  government,  he  added,  '*  the 
true  Christian  b  the  enemy  of  no 
man,  much  less  of  the  Emperor ;  for 
he  is  aware  that  his  Majesty  holds 
his  appointment  from  God,  and  that 
he  must  love  and  honour  him,  and 
offer  up  his  prayers  for  his  preserva- 
tion." 

The  same  decree  incorporated  the 
duked'ms  of  Parma  and  Placentia, 
under  the  title  of  the  Department  of 
the  Taro.  The  Pope  had  long  fore- 
seen that  his  dominions  would,  ia 
like  manner,  be  usurped,  and  though 
he  had  been  made  by  France,  and 
had  crowned  the  Corsican  at  Paris^ 
yet,  when  the  rights  of  the 
papacy  were  menaced,  he  Feb.  % 
demeaned  himself  with  a 
dignity  which  had  not  been  looked 
for.  "  Unable,"  he  said,  *^  to  con- 
form to  all  the  demands  made  on  him 
by  the  French  government,'  because 
they  were  contrary  to  his  sacred  du- 
ties, and  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science, and  being  thus  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences which  had  been  threatened, 
— ^yielding,  in  all  humility  of  heart, 
to  the  inscrutable  deteraui^ati^xw  9^ 
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the  Most  High,  he  placed  hig  cause 
in  the  hands  (of  the  Almighty,  and 
solemnly  protested,  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  diat  Of  his  successors,  against 
any  occupation  whatever  of  his  do- 
minions ;  being  desirous  that  the 
rights  6f  the  Holy  Chair  should  re- 
main, now  and  henceforward,  unin- 
jured and  untouched."  Soon  aft^r 
the  publication  of  this  protest,  French 
troops  were  marched  to  Rome  und^r 
pretext  of  freeing  that  city  from  the 
Neapolitans ;  they  seized  those  car- 
dinals who  were  attached  to  the  Pope, 
and  forcibly  carried  them  from  the 
palace  of  the  Quirinal  as  prisoners ; 
took  possession  of  the  post-offices,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  all  corre- 
spondence; incorporated  the  Papal 
troops  into  their  own  army ;  and  set 
guards  upon  all  the  printmg-offices, 
that  the  Pope  might  not  avail  himself 
of  the  press.  The  appearanceof respect 

towards  the  Pope  himself, 
April  7.    who  was  now  a  prisoner  in 

his  own  palace,  was  not 
long  observed.  A  Trench  detach- 
ment burst  through  the  gates  at  six 
in  the  morning,  and  arrested  the 
Swiss  guards,  who  would  not  consent 
to  receive  their  orders  in  future 
from  the  French  general.  Against 
*  each  of  these  acts  the  Pope  con- 
tinued to  protest.  "  The  violence," 
he  said, "  committed  against  the  car- 
dinals, who  were  natives  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  never  would  have 
been  believed,  if  it  had  not  been  re- 
peated against  those  who  were  bom 
m  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  in  the 
countries  united  with  France.  The 
Holy  Father  could  not  be  ignorant 
that  it  was  intended  not  only  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  temporal  authority, 
but  also  to  destroy  tne  spiritual  go^ 
vernment  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
represented  by  the  Sacred  College, 
which  is  the  Senate  of  the  Sovereign 


Pontift  He  had  seen,  with  hiftror 
and  surprise,  those  principles  mad. 
maxims  which  break  the  most  ti- 
ered bands  by  which  the  cardinals 
are  united  to  the  Pope,  preceded 
and  followed  as  they  had  been  by 
all  the  enormities  to  which  the  head 
of  the  church  had  been  exposed. 
Examples  of  such  enormities  were 
only  to  be  found  in  the  time  of  the 
French  republic.  But  to  this  indig- 
nity, and  to  all  these  outrages,  he , 
only  opposed  patience,  and,  during 
the  time  such  treatment  might  con- 
tinue, that  meekness  of  which  his 
Heavetily  Father  had  lefl  him  an 
example.  His  long  imprisonm^ity 
and  the  injustice  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced, made  him  a  spectacle  *to 
men  and  angels.  He  awaited  with 
resignation,  but  with  an  unshaken 
firmness  in  his  principles,  all  that 
violence  could  attempt  against  tlie 
head  of  the  Catholic  church,  well 
assured  that  any  humiliation  he 
might  receive  would  tend  to  the 
glory  of  religion  at  last."  A  few 
militia  and  guards  had  yet  been  left 
him,  overiooked  perhaps  by  the 
French  commander.  He  ordered, 
these  to  wear  a  new  cockade,  for 
the  alledged  purpose  of  showing  the 
world,  that  he  no  longer  recognised 
those  troops  as  his  own,  who  were 
under  the  command  of  the  French  : 
—whatever  were  the  motives  for  the 
order,  its  effects  were  prevented  by 
the  French  commander,  who  adopt- 
ed the  same  cockade  fbr  all  the  in- 
corporated troops.  Buonaparte,  how- 
ever, considered  it  as  the  intendeds 
signal  of  a  union  against  him,  and» 
as  such,  it  was  stigmatized,  in  the 
order  of  the  day,  which  was  piibli^- 
ed  and  posted  in  every  quarter  of 
Rome,  and  through  the  provinces. 
Such  a  signal  it  would  probably  have 
been,  had  there  been  any  hope  of 
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resisting  hk  poller;  there  is  aseiil 
enou^  in  Ita)y»  but  the  moment 
when  that  zeal  might  advantageous- 
ly have  been  called  into  action  was 
gone  by. 

To  the  repeated  remonstrances  of 
Pius  VIL  through  Cardinal  Caprara, 
an  answer  was  returned  by  M.  de 
Champagny.  **  The  Emperor,"  he 
was  commanded  to  reply,  "  could 
not  recognise  the  principle,  that  pre- 
lates are  not  the  subjects  of  the  so- 
vereign, under  whose  authority  they 
were  bom.  The  proposalyfrom  which 
he  never  would  depart  was,  that  all 
baly,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Milan 
diottld  enter  into  an  offensive  and 
deftnsive  treaty,  for  the  purpose  of 
removmg  amunotions  and  hostilities 
from  the  peninsula.  If  the  Holy 
Father  accede  to  this  proposal, 
every  thing  is  settled :  if  he  refuse 
it,  he  announces  by  such  a  determi- 
nation that  he  wishes  for  no  arrange- 
ment, no  peace  with  the  emperor, 
and  that  he  is  at  war  with  him.  The 
first  consequence  of  war  is  conquest, 
and  the  result  of  conquest  is  change 
of  government:  for,  if  the  Emperor 
is  under  the  necessity  of  going  to 
war  w^th  Rome,  is  he  not  also  under 
tbe  necessity  of  conquering  it,  of 
changing  the  government,  of  esta^ 
blishing  another  which  shall  make 
common  cause  against  the  common 
enemy  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ? 
What  other  guarantee  could  he  have 
for  the  tranquillity  and  security  of 
Italy,  if  these  two  kingdoms  were 
separated  by  a  state,  in  which  their 
enemies  would  be  certain  of  meeting 
a  cordial  reception  ?— These  altera- 
tions, become  necessary  if  the  Holy 
Father  persists  in  his  refusal,  will 
take  away  from  him  none  of  his  spi- 
rftaal  rights.  He  will  continue  bi-  ' 
«bop  of  Rome, ,  as  his  predecessors 


were  during  the  eight  ftrst  ages,  and 
under  Charlemagne.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  a  subject  of  grief  to  his 
Majesty,  to  see  the  work  o€  genittt, ' 
of  political  wisdom,  and  of  under- 
standing, destroyed  by  imprudenoi, 
obstinanr,  and  blindness.'* 

The  rope,  in  one  of  his  notes,  an- 
notmoed  the  cessation  of  the  powers 
of  his  legate  at  Paris.  Buonaparte 
took  advantage,  in  his  reply,  of  the 
season  at  which  th*is  cessation  took 
pIlEiGe.  It  was  notified,  said  Mens. 
Champagny,  against  the  ordinary 
forms  and  usages,  at  the  eve  of  h(^ 
week,  at  a  time  when  the  court  cf 
Rome,  if  it  were  still  animated  by  a 
true  evangelical  ^irit,  would  feel  It 
its  duty  to  multiply  spiritual  suc- 
cours, and  to  preach,  by  itsexample, 
union  amongst  the  fhithful.  But,  be 
it  as  it  may,  the  Holy  Father  having 
withdrawn  his  powers  from  his  emi^ 
nence,  the  Emperor  no  longer  ac- 
knowledges him  as  legate.  The 
French  church  resumes  the  full  in- 
tegrity of  its  doctrine.  Its  know- 
ledge, its  piety,  will  continue  to  pre- 
serve in  France  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, which  the  Emperor  will  always 
consider  it  his  glory  to  defend,  and 
cause  to  be  respected.^— Cardinal 
Caprara  had  also  been  instructed  to 
demand  his  passports  as  ambassador. 
•*  His  Majesty,"  said  the  French  mi- 
nister, **  sees  with  regret  this  formal 
demand  of  passporte,  which  the  prac- 
tice of  modern  times  regards  as  a 
real  declaration  of  war.  Rome  it 
then  at  war  with  France,  and  in  this 
state  of  af&irs,  his  Majesty  is  obliged 
to  issue  the  orders  which  the  tran- 
quillity of  Italy  renders  necessary. 
The  resolution  to  produce  this  rup- 
ture^ has  been  chosen  by  the  court 
of  Rome  at  a  time  when  it  believes 
that  its  arms  are  powerful  enough  to 
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■how  that  it  may  have  recourse  to 
other  extremities,  but  their  effects 
will  be  checked  by  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  age^  Temporal  and  spi- 
ritual authority  are  no  longer  con- 
founded* The  royal  dignity  conse- 
crated by  God  himself  is  above  any 
«ttacki*' 

A  long  memorial  to  M;  Champag- 

ny's  note  was  presented 
April  19^   in  reply.  **  His  holiness," 

it  stated,  '*  had  seen  with 
|»ain,  that  even  the  final  proposition 
of  the  offensive  and  defensive  league, 
should  be  accompanied  with  the 
threat  of  depriving  him  of  his  tem- 
poral dominions  in  case  of  his  non- 
compliance. If  worldly  considerat- 
lions  had  at  all  influenced  the  con- 
duct of  the  Holy  Father,  he  would> 
from  the  first,  have  yielded  to  the 
wish  of  his  Majesty,  and  not  have 
exposed  himself  to  suffer  so  many 
calamities :  but  the  Holy  Father  is 
regulated  alone  by  the  consideration 
due  to  his  duty  and  his  conscience ; 
both  have  prevented  hini  from  agree- 
ing to  the  federation,  and  they  equal- 
ly hinder  him  from  consepting  to  the 
offensive  and  defensive  league,  which 
differs  but  in  name ;  its  nature  does 
not  except  any  prince,  to  whom  the 
P<^,  according  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  times,  might  not  become 
an  enemy.  The  federation  was  pro- 
posed as  alone  against  heretics  and 
the  English.  But  this  is  couched  in 
general  terms,  pointing  out  no  peo- 
ple as  an  enemy,  yet  excluding  no 
government,  no  nation,  from  the 
contingency  of  becoming  one.  If, 
then,  his  holiness  declined,  firon^ 
coElscientious  motives,  to  be  a  party 
to  that  federation,  so  is  he  equally 
withheld  from  this  league.  Tlie 
Holy  Father  would  not  merely  bind 


himself  to  a  defence,  but  to  an  a^ 
gression.    Then  would  be  seen  t& 
minister  of  the  God  of  peace  placing 
himself  in  a  state  of  perpetuai  war- 
fare ;  then  would  be  seen  their  com- 
mon father  in  arms  against  his  chil- 
dren, and  the  head  of  the  church 
exposing  himself,  by  his  own  act,  to 
a  deprivation  of  his   spiritual  con- 
nection with  the  cathohcs  of  those 
powers  against  which   the  league 
would  make  it  imperative  on  him  to 
act  hostilely.     His  Holiness,  unlike 
other  princes,  is  invested  with  a  two- 
fold character,  namely,  of  sovere^ 
pontiff,and  of  temporal  sovereign,  and 
iias  given  repeated  evidence  that  he 
cannot,  by  virtue  of  this  second  (]ua- 
lification,  enter  upon  engagement! 
which  wculd  lead  to  results  milita- 
ting against  his  first  and  most  im- 
portant office,  and  injuring  the  re- 
ligion of  whii;h  he  is  the  head,  the 
propagator,  and  the  avenger    Hi« 
Holiness,  therefore,  cannot  enter  in^ 
to  any  offensive  and  detiensive  league^ 
which  would,  by  a  permanent  and 
progressive  system,  drag  him  int* 
hostility   against    all   those  powen 
upon  which  his  Majesty  may  think 
proper  to  make  war ;  since  the  Ita- 
lian States,  now  dependent  upon  his 
Majesty,  can  never  avoid  taking  part 
in  such  wars.     His  Holiness  would 
consequently  be  obliged  to  become 
a  party  in  them  by  virtue  of  thi» 
lea^e.    Such  an  engagement  must 
begin  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Pope 
from  this  luoment,  and  against  any 
Catholic  prince ;  thus  w^g  ^^ 
against  him  without  a  motive.  Far- 
ther, it  must  be  waged  against  all 
those  powers, whethercatholicornotf 
who  ma\,  upon  whatever  groundSt 
be  the  enemies  of  any  Italian.prmce. 
This  engagement  is  too  repugn>» 
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■to  the  sacred  duties  of  his  holiness, 
and  too  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
religion,  to  be  entered  into  by  the 
head  of  that  religion;  How  could  it 
ever  be  supposed,  that  his  holiness 
should  be  capable  pf  declaring  war 
Against  any  power?  He  has  long 
been  enduring  the  most  hostile  treat- 
ment, and  is  therefore  prepared  to 
endure  the  threatened  loss  of  his 

temporal  dominions. Heaven  is 

witness  of  the  purity  of  his  inten- 
tions^-T^What  can  Italy  have  to  fear, 
if  his  Holiness  should  i^ot  enter  into 
the  proposed  league  ?— Surrounded 
as  die  papal  dominions  are  by  those 
of  his  Majesty,  no  rational  fear  could 
be  entertained  but  of  the  ports;  yet 
his  Holiness  having  offered  to  shut 
them,  during  the  present  war,  against 
the  enemies  of  France,  and  to  guard 
the  coast,  he  thus  proposed  to  con- 
tribute, as  far  as  was  in  his  power, 
without  betra3ring  his  sacred  duties, 
to  tlie  security  and  tranquillity  of 
Italy^  If,  in  spite  of  all  this,  his 
Majesty  shall  take  possession,  as  he 
has  threatened,  of  the  papal  domi- 
nions, respected  by  all,  even  the 
most  powerful  monarchies,  during  a 
space  of  ten  centuries  and  upwards, 
and  shall  overturn  the  government, 
his  Holiness  will  be  unable  to  pre- 
vent this  spoliation,  and  can  only,  in 
bitter  affliction  of  heart,  lament  the 
evil  which  Ws  Majesty  will  commit 
in  the  sight  of  God;  trteting  in 
whose  protection  he  will  remain  in 
perfect  tranquillity,  enjoying  the 
consciousness  of  not  having  brought 
on  this  disaster  by  imprudence,  or 
by  obstinacy,  but  to  preserve  the 
independence  of  that  sovereignty 
which  he  ought  to  transmit,  unin- 
jured, to  his  successors,  as  he  re- 
ceived it.  For  this  fidelity  to  his  sa- 
cred duties,  his  Holiness  will  receive 


xsonsiolation  from  the  words  of  hit 
Divine  Master — "  Blessed  are  they 
who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness 
sake.*'  With  respect  to  the  dismis- 
sal of  the  oardinals,  his  Holiness  had 
no  need  of  examining  the  principle 
of  their  allegiance.  Presuming  on 
that  freedom  which  the  rights  of  oa* 
tiofts  allow  to  every  man,  to  live  un- 
der that  sky  which  is  most  congenial 
to  him  ;  presuming  on  that  new  al^ 
legiance  acquired  by  the  domicile  of 
many  years,  his  HoUness  remarks, 
tlmt  primitive  allegiance  csmnot  a« 
vail  against  the  sacred  obligations 
undertaken  by  the  cardinals  in  the 
church  of  God,  tlie  oaths  they  take 
on  receiving  tlie  purple,  and  their 
eminent  office  of  counsellors  to  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  in  his  spiritusd  con- 
cerns ;  and  that  therefore  they  can-* 
not  be  torn  from  his  bosom*— ^With 
regard  to  the  cessation  of  the  func« 
tions  of  the  legate,  and  to  his  depar- 
ture, his  Holiness  could  hardly  have 
expected  that  they  would  have  been 
attributed  to  the  motives  assigned  in 
M.  Champagny's  note.  His  Holi- 
ness will  repeat  them  once  more. 
After  having  tried  every  method  to 
recall  his  Majesty  to  his  previous 
sentiments  towards  tbe^  papal  see, 
and  to  concert  the  desired  repara- 
tion of  so  many  religious  innovations; 
after  having  endured,  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  with  unsubdued  pa- 
tience, and  with  unalterable  meek- 
ness, so  many  outrages  and  insults; 
after  having  seen  how  fruitless  were 
all  the  remonstrances  urged  against 
the  hostile  proceedings  of  the  French; 
after  having  peaceably  borne  the  hu- 
miliation of  imprisonment ;  and  see- 
ing these  insults,  these  contempts, 
these  violations,  increase  with  every 
hour,  his  holiness  found  it  necessa- 
ry, though  with  the  deepest  regret. 
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to  determine  on  the  recall  of  his  le- 
gate^ in  order  to  overthrow,  at  least, 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  the  false 
and  scandalous  opinion,  that,  what- 
ever might  occur,  even  the  most 
flagrant  wrongs,  would  receive  his 
tacit  consent, — In  this  very  recall, 
the  precise  period  of  which  could 
not  have  been  anticipated  by  his  ho- 
liness, he  professed,  along  with  those 
constant  affectionate  regards  which 
he  entertained  for  his  Majesty,  that 
could  he  btit  consent  to  the  demand 
of  the  evacuation  of  Rome,  and  be 
satisfied  with  those  concessions  which 
are  compatible  with  the  duties  of  his 
Holiness,  the  legate  might  continue, 
in  conformity  with  his  instructions, 
to  exercise  his  functions. — But  his 
Majesty  proved  inflexible,  and,  in- 
stead of  receding  a  single  step,  pre- 
ferred the  discontinuance  of  the  le- 
gation, and  the  departure  of  the 
pontifical  representative. — It  is  not, 
therefore,  his  Holiness  who,  by  this 
hypothetical  recall  of  his  legate,  has 
declared  war  against  the  Emperor ; 
it  is  the  Emperor  who  chooses  to 
declare  war  against  his  Holiness  ; 
and,  not  content  with  declaring  it  ' 
against  his  temporal  sovereignty,  he 
threatens  to  raise  in  his  spiritual,  a 
wall  of  division  between  the  Catho- 
lics of  France  and  the  sovereign  Pon- 
tiff, in  the  assurance,  according  to 
M.  Champagny's  note,  that  the  car- 
dinal legate  having  given  up  his 
functions,  the  Gallican  church  re- 
sumed its  doctrine  in  all  its  integri- 
ty.— His  Holiness  has  too  good  an 
opinion  of  the  illustrious  clergy  of 
France  to  doubt  that  the  Gallican 
church,  however  jealous  of  its  pre- 
rogatives, is  yet  so  attached  to  the 
chair  of  St  Peter,  that  it  will  main- 
tain itself  unshaken  in  its  true  prin- 
ciples,    without    asserting    rights. 


which  it  does  not  and  cannot  poi- 
sess ;  nor  become  schismatic,  by  se- 
parating itself  from  the  catholic  Uni* 
ty.-— It  is  not  then— 4;he  repetition  is 
important — ^it  is  not  his  Holiness  who 
seeks  the  rupture.    A  pacific  prince, 
notwithstanding  he*  was  obliged  to 
witness  the  spoliation,  in  defiance  of 
all  right,  of  his  states  of  Benevento 
and  Ponte  Corvo;  notwithstanding 
his  enormous  expence  of  niaintaiii- 
ing  French  troops ;  notwithstanding 
the  usurpation   of  his  capital,  the 
usurpation  of  almost  all  his  sove- 
reign  rights;    notwithstanding  the 
violent  dismissal  of  so  many  spiritiud 
persons,  composing  his  holy  senate ; 
and  notwithstanding  all   the  other 
.acts,  by  which  his  dignity  has  l)eeii 
degraded,  all  that  his  Holiness  did 
was  to  command  his  people  when 
the  French  army  entered  Rome,  to 
show  it  respect ;  all  that  his  Holiness 
did  was  to  rsceive  it  in '  the  most 
hospitable  manner,  and  implore  of 
his  Majesty,  in  the  mean  time,  re- 
lief from  so  many  aggravated  evils ; 
and  all  that  his  Holiness  now  ^)es  in 
this  extremity  is,  to  mourn  between 
the  vestibule  and  the  altar,  invoking 
the  pity  of  Heaven  upon  his  people^ 
and  that,  by  a  return  to  better  coun- 
sels, the  most  potent  Emperor  Na- 
poleon wUl  not  suffer  the  inheritance 
of  the  Roman  see,  given  by  Provi- 
dence to  the  head  of  the  Catlidic 
Church  in  full  enjoyment,  to  be  lost 
and  rooted  out* — Tnus  has  his  Holi- 
ness made  war  !     Thus  has  he  con- 
ducted himself  to  the  present  hour 
towards  his  Majesty,  however  dis- 
tressing' and  unfortunate  has  b^en 
the  result     If,  by  the  hidden  pur- 
poses of  the  Most  High,  his  majesty, 
regardless  of  his  own  glory,  and  deaf 
to  the  calls  of  justice,  should  put  hit 
threats  in  execution,  and  take  po3« 
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MUnon  of  the  states  of  the  church 

S'  right  of  conquest,  oyerturniog 
^government  in  consequence,  his 
Holmess  will  be  unable  to  remedy 
such  fatal  occurrences,  but  he  so- 
lemnly declares,  that  the  first  will 
Dot  be  a  conquest,  as  his  Holiness  is 
in  peace  virith  all  the  world,  but  will 
be  an  usurpation  more  violent  than 
history  can  furnish  ;  and  the  second 
will  not  be  the  result  of  conquest, 
but  of  that  usurpation.  He  declares, 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  will  not  be 
the  work  of  political  genius  and  illu- 
mination, but  an  aw^  visitation  of 
that  God  from  whom  all  sovereignty 
is  derived,  and  especially  that  given 
to  the  head  of  the  church — Bow- 
ing, in  tiiat  event,  with  profound 
adoration  to  the  decrees  of  Heaven, 
his  Holiness  will  find  <:onsolation  in 
reflecting  that  the  Creator  and  Re- 
deemer wiUed  these  things,  and  that 
all  concurs  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
poses when  his  appointed  time  ar* 
rives." 

This  memorial  is  in  a  high  degree 
honourable  to  Pius  VI 1.  the  feeling 
which  actuated  him  being  evidently 
a  determination  not  to  concur  in  that 
usurpation  of  Spain,  which  it  was 
BOW  apparent  that  Buonaparte  had 
resolved  on,  and  in  which  it  was  ge- 
nerally supposed  he  would  meet  with 
no  resistance.  The  consequences  of 
his  conduct  were  as  he  haa  foreseen.  - 
Buonaparte  sent  forth  a 
-Miy  11.  decree  from  Ancona,  to 
incorporate  the  papal  ter- 
ritories with  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
"  considering,"  he  said,  **  that  the 
present  sovereign  of  Rome  had  con- 
stantly refused  to  declare  war  a- 
gainst  the  Bnglish,  and  to  co-operate 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  Naples 
£>r  the  protection  of  the  Italian  pe- 
ninsula; that  the  interest  oif  tfie  two 


kingdoms,  and  their  relative  situa- 
tion, required  that  their  communi- 
cation should  not  be  interrupted  by 
any  hostile  power  ;  and  that  the  gin 
of  the  lands  which  compose  the  ec- 
clesiastical states  was  made  by  Char-" 
lemaffne  (whom  the  Corsican  called 
his  iUustrious  predecessor,)  for  the 
benefit  of  Christendom,  but  not  for 
the  succour  of  the  enemies  of  our 
holy  religion." 

Soon  after  the  temporal  power  o£ 
the  papacy  had  been  thus  destroyed^ 
a  fraternity,  called  the  BennonistSy. 
were  banished  from  Po- 
land, on  the  vague  charge  June'  20* 
of  holding  an  unlawtul 
correspondence  with  all  states,  and 
particularly  with  the  enemies  of 
France  and  of  that  country.  It  was 
said  that,  before  the  peace  of  Tiisit^ 
they  had  been  the  agents  of  a  dan- 
gerous conspiracy ;  that  they  had 
their  spies  in  every  family :  that  thej 
were  collecting  money ;  and  that  a- 
mong  their  papers  were  found  let- 
ters from  England,  inviting  them,  if 
their  order  should  be  dissolved,  to. 
establish  themselves  in  Canada.— 
What  the  political  views  of  these 
people  were,  what  their  religious  te- 
nets, and  in  what  manner  the  one 
may  have  influenced  the  other,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  learn.  They 
were,  however,  seized  and  transport- 
ed over  the  frontiers,  by  a  mihtary 
escort. 

There  were  persons  who,  when 
Buonaparte  bad  left  his  Mahomme- 
dan  name  in  Egypt,  and  re-esta-, 
bhshed  Catholicism  in  France,  be- 
Ueved  that,  when  his  real  character 
had  leisure  to  appear,  he  would  prove 
a  bigoted  and  superstitious  Catnolic 
The  religion  which  had  administer* 
ed  play-Uiings  for  his  childhood,  of- 
fered opiates  for  his  age,  and,  by 
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boldly  professing  to  reconcile  him  to 
Heaven,  might  succeed  in  reconci- 
ling him  to  himself.  It  was  compa- 
tible with  all  state  crimes,  however 
atrocious, — with  treachery,  —  with 
breach  of  faith, — with  assassinations 
and  massacres, — and  therefore  it 
suited  Buonaparte*  But  though, 
on  the  throne  of  Charlemagne,  he 
displays  all  the  other  features  of 
a  robber,  superstition  is  wanting. 
Like  Nadir  Shah,  the  last  destroyer 
who  preceded  him,  he  publicly  at- 
tributes all  his  succe^es  to  the  pe- 
culiar favour  of  Heaven ;  and  never 
fails  to  order  thanksgivings  afler  a 
victory ! — ^but  here  his  semblance  of 
devotion  ends;  nor  is  he  sensible 
enough  of  the  power  of  religion  over 
the  human  mind,  to  avail  himself  of 
it  for  the  support  of  his  own  au|tho« 
rity.  Coarser  means  are  better 
suited  to  his  nature, — by  force  he 
has  won  his  power,  and  by  force 
alone  does  he  tnink  of  maintaining  it. 
Hence,  in  all  his  establishments,  he 
^preaches  as  n^rly  to  the  feudal 
system  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
age  permit.  His  confederate  kings 
are  only  so  many  great  feudatories, 
who  raise  their  quota  of  men  more 
effectually  by  the  conscription,  than 
could  have  been  done  by  the  laws  of 
vassalage.  He  now  created  a  nobili- 
ty ;  and  this  predilection  for  the  feu^ 
dal  system  was  observable  in  the  oath 

Erescribed  for  them.  They  swore  *^to 
e  faithful  to  the  Emperor  and  his 
dynasty  ;  to  obey,  the  constitution, 
laws,  and  institutions  of  the  empire; 
to  serve  his  Majesty  as  good  and 
loyal  subjects ;  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren in  the  same  principles  of  loyal- 
ty and  obedience ;  and  to  march  in 
defence  of  the  country,  as  soon  as 
It^  territory  should  be  mvaded,  and 
12 


whenever  the  Emperor  took  the  fidi 
in  person.'* 

By  the  statutes  of  this  new  nobi- 
lity, the  great  dignitaries  of  the  em* 
pire  were  to  have  the  title  of  Prince 
and  of  Serene  Highness.  Their  eld- 
est sons  were  to  be  Dukes  ef  the 
Empire  in  their  oivn  right,  ai^  soon 
as  their  fathers  assigned  them  an  en- 
tail yielding  an  income  of  200,000 
francs  ;  which  title  and  entail  were 
to  pass  to  their  descendants,  either 
lineal  or  adopted,  from  male  to  male. 
The  great  dignitaries  could  assign 
to  the  eldest  of  two  sons,  an  enteil 
with  the  title  of  Count  attached  to 
it.  Ministers,  Senators,  Counsellor 
of  State,  holdiiig  their  offices  for  life, 
Presidents  of  the  Legislative  Body, 
and  Archbishops,  were  made  Counts; 
this  title  being  also  hereditary,  and 
descending  from  the  Archbishops  to 
such  nephews  as  they  may  choose. 
This  nepotism,  it  was  said,  would 
draw  the  bonds  still  closer  between 
the  order  of  the  priests  and  the  great 
family  of  the  state.  An  income  of 
30,000  francs  is  required  as  a  quali- 
fication for  this  title,  and  it  must  be 
of  such  a  nature,  that  one-third  can 
be  entailed  with  it.  To  the  eldest 
of  two  sons  they  may  assign  an  en- 
tail with  the  title  of  Baron.  The 
Presidents  of  the  Departmental  E- 
lectoral  Assemblies  having  presided 
during  three  sittings,  the  first  Presi- 
dents and  Attorneys  General  of  the 
Courts  of  Cassation  and  App^,  ^» 
the  Chamber  of  Accounts,  having 
exercised  their  functions  ten  yeaij 
to  the  Emperor's  satisfaction,  and 
the  Mayors  of  thirty-seven  cities, 
who  have  the  right  of  being  present 
at  the  coronation,  and  in  like  man- 
ner have  held  their  offices  for  that 
term,  shall  have  the  title  of  Baro% 
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Tlieir  ^aHfication  is  an  income  of 
15,000  francs,  a  third  to  be  entailed 
and  descend  witli  the  title.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Departmental  Electoral 
Assemblies,  having  attended  at  three 
sittings,  and  demeaned  themselves 
to  the  Emperor^s  satisfaction,  might 
m)ply  to  the  Arch-Chancellor  of  the 
Emperor  to  petition  his  Majesty  that 
he  would  grant  them  the  title  of  Ba- 
ron also,  hereditary  upon  the  same 
conditions.  The  members  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  were  to  have  the 
title  of  Knights,  made  hereditary, 
with  a  qual^cation  of  3000  francs.  ^ 
All  the  entailed  estates  were  to  be 
unalienable.  In  case  reasonable 
grounds  should  be  assigned  for  alie- 
nating them,  it  was  only  to  be  per- 
mitted on  condition  that  the  estates 
should  be  replaced  by  others  of  the 
|Uime  size. 

"  The  principal  end  of  these  pro- 
visions," said  the  Arch-Chancellor, 
when  he  delivered  these  statutc^s  to 
the  Senate,  '^  has  been  to  fix,  in  the 
projected  institution,  the  rudiments 
of  utility  and  permanence,  to  purify 
its  source  from  corruption,  and,  by 
the  establishment  of  Imperial  titles, 
to  eradicate  the  last  roots  of  a  tree 
which  time  has  thrown  far  away,  and 
which  cannot  flourish  again  under 
a  Prince  not  less  great  in  his  intel- 
lect than  his  power.*'  Thus  it  ap» 
pears  that  one  main  object  in  crea- 
ting this  new  nobility,  was  to  super- 
sede the  old  titles,  which  were  still 
in  use  and  still  acknowledged  by  the 
people.  It  was  thought  necessary 
to  insert  an  express  prohibition  a- 
gainst  them  in  the  statutes  of  this 
new  order.  **  We  prohibit  all  our 
subjects  from  assuming  titles  of  dig- 
nity which  we  may  not  have  granted 
them,  and  all  our  civil  officers,  nota- 
ries, and  others,  from  giving  such 
fitlesy  enforcing,  as  far  as  is  neceafa- 


ry,  all  the  laws  made  against  those 
who  violate  this  prohibition." 

The  speech  of  the  Arch-Chancel- 
lor alluded  to  another  party  in  France 
whose  opinions  concerning  govern* 
ment  Buonaparte's  measures  are  uni- 
formly directed  to  suppress,  "  The 
general  sentiment  concerning  the 
advantages  of  nobility,",  said  he, 
'*  was  not  doubtful.  Were  there 
any  scruples  yet  to  be  resolved,  I 
might  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
ages,  and  to  the  language  used  br 
the  greatest  authors  on  political  phi- 
losophy, who  have  considered  the 
existence  and  support  of  hereditary 
distinctions,  as  being  in  some  mea- 
sure essential  to  monarchical  govern- 
ment. The  privileges  which  such  an 
institution  establishes,  the  rank  which  , 
it  introduces,  and  the  fame  which  it 
proposes,  are  the  food  of  honour; 
and  this  honour  is  at  the  same  time 
the  basis  of  thatgovemment  to  which 
the  power  of  national  character  has 
brought  us  back.  Laws  and  esta^ 
blishments  have,  like  plants,  their 
soil  and  their  season  in  wliich  ther 
are  able  to  take  deeper  root.  It  u 
in  France  especially  that  all  those 
springs  may  oe  called  into  action 
which  are  moved  by  the  love  of 
power."— While  Buonaparte  thus 
artiullv  flattered  the  vanity  of  the 
French  nation,  he  hinted  at  another 
part  of  his  new  project,  which,  how- 
ever gratifying  it  may  be  to  his  own 
love  of  power,  must  ultimately  be 
prejudicial  to  France.  "  Europe,'* 
said  the  Arch-Chancellor,  "  is  co- 
vered with  our  trophies,  and  will  rci^ 
ceive  with  respect  names  to  which 
our  sovereign  has  graciously  been 
pleased  to  add  new  lustre.  Great 
models  will  impose  great  duties  up- 
on future  generations ;  and  the  ex- 
ertion of  power  which  this  obliga- 
tion will  render  uecessaryi  will  be 
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fer  France  a  never-failing  stream  of  taken  from  the  countries  he  had 
fame  and  prosperity.  These  consi-  overrun,  and  the  obligation  imposed 
derations,  nave  induced  the  Emperor  upon  France  was  that  of  maintain- 
no  longer  to  defer  the  benefits  of  an  ing  the  same  authority  which  he  at 
institution  which  unfolds  all  the  dig^  that  time  possessed  over  places  so 
nity  and  greatness  of  his  object." —  remote  as  Ragusa  and  Abrantes. 
The  title*  which  he  conferred  were 
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I^ectdations  respectincr  the  Prefects  of  Buonaparte.  AuemUy  of  a  Sanhe" 
drint  at  Pans.  His  Views  upon  the  East — Upon  Gibraltar.  Letter  from 
the  Duke  of  Kent.  Affairs  of  Spain.  Conspiracy  of  the  Escurial.  Views 
of  the  Prince's  Party.  Secret  Treaty  ofFontainbteaufor  the  Partition  of 
Portugal.  The  French  treacherously  seize  upon  the  Frontier  Fortresses. 
Alarm  of  the  Spanish  Court.  TunmUs  at  Araniuez^-^And  Abdication  of 
Charles  IV. 

All  opposition  to  the  Corsican  ty-  ing  his  army  upon  the  seas,  but,  by 
rant  being  at  an  end  upon  the  con-  a  safer  land-journey,  conquering  as 
tinent  of  Europe,  men  began  to  en-  he  went  ?  Our  misconduct  towards 
quire  what  would  be  the  next  object  Egypt*  seemed  to  invite  the  enemy 
of  his  restless  ambition.  Would  he  there,  if  he  understood  his  real  inte- 
execut6  his  long-meditated  designs  rests.  The  scene  also  which  the  Jews 
m)on  the  Turkish  empire;  parcel  out  had  enacted  at  Paris  imder  his  com- 
Greece  in  tributary  dukedoms,  and  mand,  appeared  to  have  more  mean- 
kingdoms,  and  principalities,  and  ing  than  was  avowed.  It  wals  little 
make  Way  again  to  Egypt, — ^not  trust-  likely  that  he  should  have  convened  ' 

*  ^^  It  is  painful  indeed  for  me  to  add,''  says  Lord  Valentia,  ^*  that  the  populftri- 
ty  of  the  English  name  has  since  vanished  in  Esypt,  from  the  result  of  our  late  fa^ 
tal  expedition  to  that  country :  that,  instead  of  the  tranquillity  which  Alexandria 
then  enjoyed,  it  is  now  a  prey  to  the  extortions  of  the  Albanians ;  and  that  our 
friends,  the  Arabs,  instead  of  wishing  for  our  re-eppearance,  are  lamenting  over  the 
loss  of  their  habitations  levelled  with  the  ground,  of  their  wives  and  parents  massa- 
cred in  cold  blood,  and  of  their  children  sold  to  peipetual  bondage.  Deep,  undoubt- 
^y,  were  the  curses  with  which  we  were  followed  from  that  shore  where  we  were 
jeceived  with  acdamations,  and  indelible  is  the  disgrace  which  has  fallen  upon  us 
for  having  abandoned  our  friends  .to  ruin  and  destruction;— j^et  the  whole  business 
ns8  been  passed  over  in  England  with  indifference ;  and  no  inquiry  has  been  insti- 
tiited  to  ascertain  to  whom  the  blame  of  failure  ought  to  attach,  and  on  whom  ought 
to  alight  the  deep  obloquy  of  having  sullied  the  British  arms,  and  disgraced  the  na- 
tonalcharacter.*—  Vol.  IIL p.  476. 

VOL.  I.  PART.  I.  .  F  ' 
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their  deputies  to  answer  questions 
which  he  needed  not  have  asked,  or 
to  lend  their  sanction  to  a  conscrip- 
tion which,  requiring  no  other  sanc- 
tion than  that  of  his  own  merciless 
tyranny,  sets  all  laws  and  all  feelings 
at  defiance.  And  though  doubtless 
the  Deputies  indulged  gratuitously 
in  impious  adulations,  yet  it  was  ap- 
parent, that,  in  some  of  their  blas- 
phemies, they  echoed  the  known  pre- 
tensions of  the  adventurer  whom  they 
addressed.  In  their  hall  of  meeting, 
they  placed  the  Imperial  Eagle  over 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  blend- 
ed the  cyphers  of  Napoleon  and  of 
Josephine  with  the  unutterable  name 
•f  God. — This  was  only  French  flat- 
tery in  Jewish  costume.  But  when 
they  applied  to  him  the  prophesies 
of  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  when  they  call- 
ed him  the  "  Lord*s  anointed  Cy- 
rusl**  ••  The  Imng  image  of  the  Di- 
vinity  /*'  "  The  only  mortal  accord- 
ing to  God*s  o'um  heart,  to  whom  he 
has  entrusted  the  fate  of  nations,  be' 
cause  he  alone  could  govern  tliem  with 
fvisdomy^* — these  things  resembled 
the  profane  language  of  his  infidel  bi- 
shops, and  of  his  own  proclamations, 
too  much  to  escape  notice.  And  when 
they  reminded  him  that  "  he  had 
overcome,  as  conqueror,  the  ancient 


land  of  the  eternal  pyramids,  the 
scene  of  their  ancestors*  captivity ; 
that  he  had  appeared  on  the  bankf 
of  the  once  sacred  Jordan,  and  fought 
m  the  valley  of  Sechem,  in  the  pkons 
of  Palestine,"* — such  expressionf 
appeared  to  indicate  a  project  for 
re-settling  them  in  the  Holy  Land, 
as  part  of  his  plans  respecting  Egypt. 
Nay,  as  he  had  successively  imitiuied 
Hannibal,  and  Alexander^  and  Char- 
lemagne, just  as  the  diance  of  cir- 
cumstances  reminded  him  of  each,  wa« 
it  improbable  that  MahomnSed  might 
be  the  next  object  of  his  imitation ; 
that  he  might  breathe  in  incense  till 
he  fancied  himself  divine ;  that  adu- 
lation, and  success,  and  vanity,  ut- 
terly unchecked  as  they  were,  ha- 
ving destroyed  all  moral  feeling  and 
all  conscience,  should  afiect  his  in- 
tellect next;  and  that,  from  being^ 
the  Cyrus  of  the  Lord,  he  would  take 
the  hint  which  his  own  clergy  had 
given  him,  and  proclaim  himself  the 
temporal  Messiah  ?  Nothing  was  too 
impious  for  this  man — ^noUiing  too 
frantic; — and,  alas!  such  was  the 
degradation  of  Europe  and  of  the 
world,  England  alone  excepted,  that 
scarcely  any  thing  seemed  to  be  im- 
practicable for  him. 


♦  Transactions  of  the  Parisian  Sanhedrim,  p.  xiv.  11, 104, 168,226.  There  are  two 
Hebrew  Odes  upon  the  birth-day  of  Buonaparte  in  this  volume.  Macpherson  imi- 
tated the  genpture-poetry  when  he  manufactured  Ossian ;  and  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve, bow  much  more  these  French-Hebrew  Qdfes  resemble  Macpherson,  thim  either 
he  or  they  resemble  tl^  Bible. 

A  return  is  said  to  have  been  made  to  Buonaparte  of  the  number  of  Jews  at  pre- 
sent existing.    It  is  thus  stated :—  - 

In  the  Turkish  empire,  -------------.----  1,000,000.  % 

In  the  rest  of  Asia,  -- 400,000. 

In  the  west  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  -  -  -  -  1,600,000. 

8,000,000. 

This  can  only  be  eomputation,  but  it  is  probably  that  of  the  best  informed  Jews  im 
France. 
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Another  speculation  was,  that,  in 
QO-operatton  >vith  the  Russians,  he 
would  march  an  army  through  Per- 
sia to  the  Indies,  and  give  a  mortal 
blow,  in  Hlindostan,  to  the  prosperi- 
ty and  strength  of  England ;  for  it 
was  one  of  the  preposterous  notions 
of  our  times,  that  the  power  of  Eng- 
land depended  upon  these  foreign 
possessions — the  acquirements,  as  it 
were,  of  yesterday!  An  6minou8  pre- 
sent was  said,  by  the  French  journal- 
ists, to  have  been  sent  him  by  the  Per- 
sian sovereign,— >two  scymitars,  one 
of  which  had  belonged  to  Timur,  the 
other  to  Nadir  Shah.  *  The  intrigues 
of  his  emissaries  at  the  Persian  cpurt, 
and  with  the  Mahrattas  and  Mahom- 
medan  powers  in  Hindostan,  were 
supposed  to  render  this  project  pro- 
bable ;  and  the  various  routes  which 
^is  array  might  take,  were  anxious- 
ly traced  upon  the  map,  by  those 
whose  forethought  had  more  of  fear 
in  it  than  of  hope.  But  Buonaparte 
was  now  enacting  the  part  of  Char- 
lemagne,  and  had  not  leisure,  as  yet, 
again  to  take  up  that  of  Alexander, 
which  he  had  so  long  laid  aside.  He 
was,  indeed,  at  this  time,  actually 
master  of  the  whole  continent,  of 
Europe,  Sweden  alone  excepted, 
which  was  secured  by  its  poverty,  its 
iron  cliniate,  and  its  unimportance, 
more  than  by  its  strength,  though 
strong  enough  to  have  resisted  the 
world,  ho^  there  been  one  heart  and 
will  among  its  inhabitants.  It  was 
not  worth  his  while  to  conquer  Swe- 
den, and,  therefore,  by  an  obvious 
policy,  he  left  Russia  to  fight  his 
battles  in  that  country,  and  waste 
her  forces  there,  that  the  magnani- 
mous Alexander,  as  it  was  now  his 


turn  to  becall  him,  might  fall  an  ea- 
sier victim  whenever  his  turn  was 
come. 

An  attack  upon  Gibraltar  had,  at 
different  times,  been  threatened.  One 
great  object  of  Buonaparte  was  to 
shut  us  out  from  the  Mediterranean; 
we  had  lost  our  popularity  in  Egypt; 
we  had  given  up  Minorca  at  the 
peace,  and  abandoned  our  partizans 
there  to  tbe  vengeance  of  their  own 
government; — our  blind  subservien- 
cy to  the  court  of  Sicily,  rendered 
his  conquest  of  that  island  certain, 
whenever  it  suited  him  seriously  to 
attempt  it;  were  but  Gibraltar  taken, 
our  ships  would  have  no  port  be- 
tween England  and  Malta;  and  Mal- 
ta jtself,  infinitely  important  as  it 
might  be  made  by  an  enlightened 
and  enterprising  policy,  would  then 
become  a  useless  and  expensive 
possession.  It  was  indeed  an  ardu- 
ous attempt  to  besiege  a  fortress  so 
celebrated  for  its  strength  ;  but  the 
greater,  therefore,  would  be  the  glo- 
ry of  conquering  it :  there  were  re- 
ports of  which  he  could  not  be  .ig- 
norant, that  the  place  had  been 
weakened  by  impruaent  excavations; 
and  the  cpst  of  lives  at  which  it  wa^ 
to  be  purchased,  would  not'  enter 
into  his  calculations  ;-^hat  would  fall 
upon  the  Spaniards  and  the  poor 
German  or  Italian  conscripts-^while 
the  fame,  and  the  main  advantages 
of  the  acquisition,  would  accrue  to 
France.  These  speculations  appear- 
ed more  probable  after  his  unprovo- 
ked seizure  of  Portugal :  for,  if  Gib- 
raltar were  to  be  besieged,  one  of 
the*  preliminary  steps  would  be  to  se- 
cure the  port  of  Lisbon  against  us. 
Accordingly,  when  intelligence  ar- 


•  The  scymitar  of  Kouli  Khan  might  probably  be  preserved  at  Ispahan,  but  how 
diould  that  of  Timur  come  there  ?  This  is  a  suspicious  rjelic;  and  the  story  logics 
like  one  of  the  tricks  of  French  vanity. 
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rhred  that  the  Spaniards  were  repair- 
ing the  old  barracks,  near  the  rock, 
that  tents  were  ordered  for  a  French 
army  at  Cadiz,  and  that  the  usual 
communication whichhad  existed  be- 
tween the  garrison  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Spain,  was  suspend- 
ed,  many  persons  besan  lo  beueve 
that  the  attempt  would  be  made.  So 
strongly  did  this  opinion  prevail,  that 
the  Duke  of  Kent  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  King,  soliciting  permission,  as 
Governor  of  that  fortress,  to  return 
to  his  post;  and,  when  this  permis- 
sion was  refused,  he  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  publish  his  letter  in  the 
newspapers,  for  the  purpose,  as  he 
expressed  himself,  **  of  clearing  his 
own  character  from  the  aspersion  that 
must  unavoidably  attacn  to  it,  in 
consequence  of  his  absence  from  his 
government  at  such  a  moment,  were 
It  conceived  to  be  voluntary  on  his 
part,  or  that  he  had  been  passive  on 
the  occasion." 

It  soon,  however,  became  appa- 
rent,- that  the  forces  i^rhich  Buona^ 
Sarte  was  marching  into  Spain  were 
esisned  to  efiect  some  important 
revolution  in  the  government  of  that 
country, — though  of  whatnature  that 
revolution  would  be  no  reasonable 
conjecture  could  be  formed.  On  the 
SOth  of  October,  in  the  preceding 
year,  a^roclamation*  was  issued  from 
the  Escurial,  in  which  the  King  of 
Spain  accused  his  son,  the  Prince  of 
Asturi^,  of  conspiring  to  dethrone 
him^  "  My  life,"  he  said,  "  which 
has  so  often  been  in  danger,  was  too 
long  in  the  eyes  of  my  successor. 
Being  inform^  that  he  had  entered 
into  a  project  to  dethrone  me,  I 
•  thoii^t  proper  to  enquire  personally 
into  the  truth  of  the  fact;  and,  sur- 
prising him  in  my  room,  I  found  in 


his  possession  die  cypher  of  his  o6r« 
respondence.  In  consequence  of  dm 
discovery,  I  immediately  convoked 
the  Governor  and  Council,  in  ord^r 
that  they  might  make  the  necessary 
investigation ;  the  result  has  been  die 
detectionofseveralmalefactors,i^08e 
imprisonment  I  have  ordered,  as  also 
the  arrest  of  my  son."  Six 
days  after  the  date  of  this  ex-  Ncn,  5. 
traordinary  proc1amati6n,  an- 
other was  issued,  in  which  two  letteri 
fipom  the  Prince  were  contained.— 
The  first,  which  was  addressed  to 
the  King,  was  in  these  terms:  **  Sire 
and  Father,  I  am  guilty  of  failing  in 
my  duty  to  your  Majesty ;  I  have 
failed  in  obedience  to  my  fiitherand 
King.  I  ought  to  do  nothing  widi- 
out  your  Majesty's  consent—but  I 
have  been  surprised.  I  have  d^ 
nounced  the  guilty, — and  beg  jora 
Majesty  to  simer  your  repentant  son 
to  kiss  your  feet."  The  other  was 
to  the  Queen,  in  which  he  requested 
pardon  for  the  great  fault  that  he 
*had  committed,  as  well  as  for  his  ob- 
stinacy in  denying  the  truth ;  and 
he  requested  her  mediation  in  his 
favour.  In  consequence  of  these  let- 
ters, the  King  said,  and  of  the 
Queen's  entreaty,  he  forgave  him— 
«  for  the  voice  of  nature  unnerved 
the  hand  of  vengeance."  ThePrinee, 
he  added,  had  declared  the  authors  of 
this  hbrrible  plot,  and  laid  open  eve^ 
thing  in  legal  form,  consistent  with 
the  proofs  which  the  law  requires  in 
such  cases.  The  Judges,  therefor^ 
were  commanded  to  continue  the 
process,  and  submit  their  judgment 
to  the  King,  which  was  to  be  ac- 
cording to  the  magnitude  of  ^^^' 
fence,  and  the  quality  of  the  oflen- 
der.  Meantime,  at  the  request  pt 
his  Council,  he  brdered  a  public 
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thanksgiviog  for  this  interposition  of 
Pivine  Providence  in  his  behalf. 

This  mysterious  affiur  has  never 
been  clearly  elucidsOed.  The  Spa- 
niards imputed  it  to  the  machinations 
of  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  Prince  de  la 
Paz,  or  of  the  Peace,  an  upstart, 
who,  frombein^,  in  the  most  infa- 
mous sense  of  the  word,  the  favou- 
rite o£  the  Queen,  had  attained  the 
highest  power  in  the  state.  This  man 
was  completely  subservient  to  France, 
and  it  was  supposed  in  this  country, 
that,  whether  any  such  con^iracy  as 
was  alledg^  had  existed  or  not,  the 
real  plot  was  devised  by  Buonaparte, 
for  the  sake  o£  exciting  divisions  in 
the  royal  family.  This  opinion  is 
supported  by  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  in 
•his  exposition  of  Buonaparte's  con- 
duct in  the  usurpation  of  Soain,  a 
document  against  the  validity  of 
which  all  objections  which  have  been 
raised  are  futile  and  fallacious.  It 
is  in  all  its  parts  consistent  with  it- 
self, and  with  the  characters  of  all 
the  personages  of  whom  it  treats ; 
nor  is  there  any  inconsistency  in  the 
character  and  conduct  of  its  author. 

The  Spaniards  are,  perhaps,  the 
only  people  who  have  undergone  no 
national  degradation  when  their  coun- 
try was  degraded.  A  series  of  im- 
becil  sovereigns  had  reduced  it  from 
the  most  powerful  kingdom  in  the 
world,  to  a  secondary  state,  whose 
government,,  for  nearly  the  last  cen- 
tury, had  been  inglorious  abroad  and 
oppressive  at  home.  But  while  Spain 
was  regarded  with  pity  or  contempt, 
a  different  feeling  prevailed  concern- 
ing Uie  Spaniards;  they  were  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  an  ho- 
nourable people.  It  was  not  so  ge- 
nerally known  that  they  felt  and 
groaned  for  the  degradation  of  their 
country.  When  the  French  Revo- 
lution broke  out,  the  young  and  the 


ardent-minded  there,  as  in  the  rest 

of  Europe,  eagerly  adopted  princi- 
ples which  promised  a  new  and  hap- 
pier order  of  thin^,  thoij^h  the  par- 
tizans  of  those  pnnciples  were  com- 
paratively less  numerous  than  in  any 
other  country,  in  consequence  part- 
ly of  the  state  of  the  press ;  still  more 
because  of  the  feeling  and  devotion  ^ 
with  which  the  Spamards  are  attach- 
ed to  their  religion  and  all  its  forms. 
There  were,  however,  many,  and 
those  of  the  best  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  hoped  to  obtain  that  reforma- 
tion in  their  government,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  France,  which,  without 
such  assistance,  they  knew  it  would 
not  only  be  hopeless,  but  fatal  to  at- 
tempt. That  attachment  which  they 
had  formed  to  the  French  Republic, 
too  many  transferred  to  the  French 
empire. — Monstrous  as  this  inconsis- 
tency may  appear,  we  see  it  exem- 
plified amonff  ourselves,  and  the  tran- 
sition is  easily  explained;  for  having, 
from  their  principles,  at  first  acqui- 
red the  fbelings  of  a  party,  they  de- 
luded themselves  by  supposing  that^ 
in  serving  their  party,  they  served 
their  principles,  ull  at  last  Uiey  had 
no  other  pnndple  than  the  party  in- 
terest itself.  Thus  it  is  that  Massa- 
redo  and  Urquijo,  beginning  in  feel- 
ings of  true  patriotism,  have  ended  in 
rendering  themselves  infamous  to  all 
posterity,  as  traitors  to  their  coun- 
try. 

Another  class  of  Spaniards  had 
been  hostile  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, till  its  character  was  changed 
by  Buonaparte.  They  saw  nothing 
to  fear  in  the  principles  of  his  go- 
vernment ;  ^nd  the  acts  of  personal 
atrocity  whicli  he  committed  did  not 
sufficiently  alarm  them.  The  unhap- 
py circumstance  with  which  the  war 
with  England  had  commenced  irri- 
tated them  against  this  country,  and 
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that  sentiment  of  indignation  natu- 
rally inclined  them  toward  France. 
— They  seem  to  have  conceived, 
that  the  best  me-ms  of  obtaining 
refonn  would  be  by  contracting  a 
closer  alliance  with  the  French  Em- 
peror, and,  therefore,  to  have  pro- 
jected, or  listened  to,  the  plan  of 
a  marriage  between  their  Prince  Fer- 
dinand and  a  Princess  of  the  Cor- 
sican  family.     These  views  would 
have  been  reasonable,  if  any  ties 
could  have  restrained  the  merciless 
ambition  of  this  man.     For  though 
it  might  be  his  policy  now  to  keep 
Spain  in  .her  present  weakness  and 
consequent  dependence,  yet,  when 
his  own  blood  acquired  an  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  that  kingdom,  it 
might  fairly  be  expected  that  those 
salutary  changes,  which  were  essen- 
tial to^ts  welfare,  would  be  promp- 
ted by  him,  and  peaceably  effected 
unde    his  auspices.     According  to  . 
Cevallos,  ;he  plan  was  suggested  to 
the  Prince  by  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor at   Madrid,  instructed  by  his 
master,  though  not  perhaps  acquaint- 
ed with  his  designs ;  the  Ambassa- 
dor, he  says,"  persuaded  him  to  write 
to  Buonaparte  proposing  such  an  al- 
liance ;  he  consented,  from  his  anx- 
iety to  avoid  a  marriage  into  which 
the  Prince  de  la  Paz  would  have  for- 
ced him  ; — and,    on  this  account, 
(the  favourite  being  all-powerful  at 
court, )  it  was  necessary  to  begin  the 
negociation  unknown  to  his  father. 
A  few  days  after  this  letter  was  writ- 
ten, the  arrest  of  Ferdinand  took 
place;  ^d,  according  to  Cevallos, 
there  were  strong  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  unknown  person  who  re- 
vealed this'  feigned  conspiracy,  was 
some  French  agent  employed  to  for- 
ward the  Empcror*s  views.  Whether 
smy  such  intrigues  were  practised  we 
haye  as  yet  po  means  of  ascertaining, 


but  there  seems  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing  so.     All  that  had  hitherto 
past  may  be  explained  without  any 
plot  of  Buonaparte's.     The  Ambas- 
sador may  have  acted  from  the  sug- 
gestions of  Ferdinand's  friends,  with- 
out any  instructions  from  his  court, 
and  in  perfect  smcerity  havjB  be- 
lieved that  he  was  promoting  a  mea- 
sure equally  beneficial  to  both  coun- 
tries.    The  Prince  himself,  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,   declared, 
'  that  the  steps  which  he  had  taken  for 
obtaining  a  French  Princess  in  mar- 
riage were  perfectly  his  own,  and 
without  compulsion.    He  had  recom- 
mended the  removal  of  Godoy ;— in 
fact,  the  only  paper  of  importance 
found  in  his  possession,  when  he  was 
seized,  was  a  memoir  designed  for 
the  King,  and  written  with  his  own 
hand,  in  which  he  represented  the 
misconduct  of  the  favourite.    A  pa- 
per with  various  characters,  intended 
to  form  a  system  of  cyphers,  was  al- 
so found  upon  him  ;  the  strange  aj)- 
pearance  of  such  figures  wouW  em- 
\y  terrify  so  weak  a  mind  as  that  of 
Charles  IV.,  aggravated  as  his  fears 
would  be  by  the,  artifices  of  Godoy, 
to  whom,  as  he   possessed  both  a- 
dequate  means  of  discovering  the 
Prince's  intentions,  and  a  sufficient 
and  obvious  motive  for  counteracting 
them,  the  accusation  may  with  most 
likelihood  be  imputed.     To  him  ^ 
Spaniards  universally  imputed  it:  and 
so  plainly  was  their  opinion  manifest- 
ed, that  he  soon  found  it  necessaij 
to  se.  the  Prince  at  liberty,  and  af- 
terwards to  drop  those  proceedings 
against  his  party,   which  had  been 
intimated  in  the  proclamation  an- 
nouncing his  release.     ^ 

An  intrigue  of  this  kind,  with  its 
plot  and  counterplot,  was  neither 
necessary  for  Buonaparte's  views,  nor 
consisteat  with  hig  character,   n^ 
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jbad  long  beeti  preparing  the  way  for 
the  usurpation  of  ^pain.  The  first 
steps  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
this  design  was  to  remove  its  best 
troops,  and  accordingly,  in  confor- 
mity to  treaty,  '  6,000  men,  the  flower 
of  the  Spanish  army,  were  marched 
iiito  the  north  of  Germany,  under 
the  Marquis  de  Romana.  The  next 
business  was  to  introduce  French 
troops  into  Spain,  and  for  this  the 
occupation  of  Portugal  afforded  a 
pretext.  For  many  years  the  Prince 
of  Brazil  had  submitted  to  insults 
which  he  had  no  power  of  resenting, 
and  bought  off,  at  a  heavy  price,  the 
threat  ofinvasion,  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
serving his  kingdom  by  these  expe- 
dients, till  peace  should  be  restored 
to  Europe.  So  often  had  these  threats 
been  repeated,  and  these  respites  pur- 
chased, that  Portugal  incurred  all  the 
ihame  and  the  burthen  of  paying  tri- 
bute, without  obtaining  the  security 
of  a  tributary  state.  Upon  this,  how- 
ever, the  government  relied.  They 
thought  themselves  safe,  because 
France  received  larger  sums  from 
them  in  this  manner,  than  could  be 
drawn  from  Portugal  as  a  conquered 
country  ;  because  the  Spanish  trea- 
sures, so  large  a  portion  of  which 
found  their  way  into  France,  reached 
Europe  in  safety  under  cover  of  the 
Portugueze  flag  ;  and  because  they 
had  every  reason  to  suppose,  that,  if  at 
any  time  an  attack  upon  them. was 
seriously  iiitended,  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid would  use  its  utmost  influence 
to  ward  off  their  danger  for  its  own 
sake.    Could  any  reliance  have  been 


placed  either  upon  the  understand- 
ing or  the  honour  of  the  Spanish 
King,  upon  royal  faith,  commoq  inte- 
rest, and  the  closest  ties  of  allianc*^, 
the  Portugueze  would  have  reason  .'i 
justly;  but  Charles  IV.  was  oi»-  't 
the  weakest  of  men,  and  his  fav^vir 
Ite*  had  obtained  the  administrMtioa 
for  his  vices,  not  for  his  talents,  which 
were  of  the  lowest  order. 
'  It  was  easy  for  Buonaparte  to  deal 
with  such  men.  At  the  very  time 
when  the  transaction  of  the  ^tiscurial 
took  place,  a  secret  treaty  for  the 
partition  of  Portugal  was  signed  at 
Fontainbleau.  According  to  this  ex- 
traordinatjF treaty,  (which  would  for 
ever  have  remained  seen  t,  had  it  not 
been  published  by  Cevallos,)  the 
King  of  Etruria  ceding  his  Italian 
possessions  in  full  and  entire  sove- 
reignty to  Buonaparte,  wtis  to  have 
the  province  of  Entre  Minho  e  Dou- 
ro,  with  the  city  of  Porto  for  its  ca- 

Eital,  erected  into  a  kingdom  for 
im,  under  the  title  of  Northern 
Lusitania.  Alentcjo  and  Algarve 
were  in  like  manner  to  be  given  to 
Godoy,  in  entire  property  and  sove- 
reignty, with  the  title  of  Prince  of 
the  Algarves ;  the  other  Portugueze 
provinces  were  to  be  held  in  seques- 
tration till  a  general  peace,  at  which 
time,  if  they  were  restored  to  the 
house  of  Braganza,  in  exchange  for 
Gibraltar,  Trinidad,  and  other  co- 
lonies which  the  English  had  con- 
quered, the  new  sovereign  was,  like 
the  King  of  Northern  Lusitania  and 
the  Prince  of  the  Algarves,  to  hold 
his  dominions  by  investiture  from  the 


»  No  additional  infamy  can  possibly  be  heaped  upon  Don  Manuel  Godoy ;  it  may, 
however,  be  mentioned,  that  the  wretch  who  thus  planned  the  destruction  of  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  in  order  to  obtain  a  new  principality  for  himself,  was,  at  this 
very  time,  a  Noble  of  that  kingdom,  by  the  title  of  Conde  de  Evora-Monte,  and 
tnjoved  a  pension  from  the  crown.  This  was  conferred  upon  him  by  an  Alvarm  of. 
Pftb.  5th,  1797,  in  which  the  Quwn  calls  him  "  My  Cousm/* 
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Xjng  of  Spain,  to  acknowledge  him 
as  protector ,  and  never  to  make  peace 
or  war  without  his  consent.  The  two 
contracting  powers  were  to  agree 
upon  an  equal  partition  of  the  colo- 
nial possessions  of  Portugal;  and 
Buonaparte  engaged  to  recognize  his 
Catholic  Majesty  as  Emperor  of  the 
Two  Americas,  when  every  thing 
should  be  read^  for  his  assuming  that 
title,  which  might  be  either  at  a  ge- 
nend  peace,  or  at  farthest  within 
three  years  therefrom ;  and  he  gua- 
ranteed to  him  the  possession  of  his 
dominions  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope south  of  the  Pyrenees. 

A  secret  convention,  which  was. 
concluded  at  the  same  time,  agreed 
upon  the  means  for  carrying  this  ne- 
farious treaty  into  eflPect.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  French  in&ntry  and 
3000  cavalry  were  to  enter  Spain, 
and  march  directly  for  Lisbon ;  they 
were  to  be  ioined  by  8000  Spanish 
infantry  and  3000  cavalry,  with  30 
pieces  of  artillery.  At  the  same  time 
10,000  Spanish  troops  were  to  take 
possession  of  the  province  between 
the  Minho  and  Douro,  and  the  ci^ 
of  Porto;  and  6000  were  to  enter 
Alentejo  and  Algarve.  The  French 
troops  were  to  be  maintained  by 
l^pam  upon  their  inarch.  As  soon  as 
they  had  entered  the  country*  (for 
no  opposition  was  expected,)  the  go- 
vernment of  each  portion  of  the  di- 
vided territory  was  to  be  vested  in 
the  Generals  commanding,  and  the 
contributions  imposed  thereon  accrue 
to  their  respective  courts.  The  cen- 
tral body  was  to  be  under  the  orders 
of  the  French  Commander-in-chief, 
Nevertheless,  if  either  the  King  of 
Spain,  or  the  Prince  de  la  Paz,  should 
think  fit  to  join  the  Spanish  troops 
attached  to  that  army,  the  Frencn, 


with  the  General  compoanding  them, 
should  be  subject  to  their  orden. 
Another  body  of  40,000  French 
troops  was  to  be  assembled  at  Bay- 
onne,  by  the  20th  of  November  at 
the  latest,  to  be  ready  to  proceed  to 
Portugal,  in  case  the  English  should 
send  re-inforcements  there,  or  nie- 
nace  it  with  an  attack.  This  army, 
however,  was  not  to  enter  Spain,  till 
the  two  contracting  parties  had  come 
to  an  agreement  upon  that  point.* 

At  me  time  when  this  treaty  and 
the  annexed  convention  were  con- 
cluded, Cevallos  held  the  office  of 
first  Secretary  of  State.  These  ne- 
gociations  were,  however,  wholly  car- 
ried on  by  Don  Eugenio  Izquierdo, 
whose  instructions,  correspondence, 
and  even  his  appointment  as  Pleni- 
potentiary, were  never  made  knoim 
to  Cevallos,  nor  to  that  department 
of  the  ministiy  whereof  he  was  the 
head.  The  whole  transaction' was  of 
so  suspicious  a  character,  that  Buo- 
naparte feared  to  trust  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  any  persons,  except  those 
of  whose  imbecillity.  he  was  assured. 
The  bait  which  was  held  out  to  Go- 
doy  blinded  him ;  and  the  perfidy  of 
Charles  IV.  towards  his  ally  and  son- 
in-law,  the  Prince  of  Brazil,  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  his  fatuity.  In  con- 
formity to  this  treaty,  a  French  ar- 
my under  Junot  entered  Portugal, 
and  was  joined  by  the  stipulated  Spa- 
nish force.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Portugueze  governinent  ordered  their 
ports  to  be  closed  against  all  the  sh^ 
of  war  and  merchant  vessels  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  that, ,  when  the  BritiA 
factory  had  embarked  themselves  and 
as  much  of  their  property  as  time 
permitted,  the  Prince  reluctantly,  9S 
a  last  concession,  signed  an  order 
for  detaining  the  few  persons  and  the 
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little  property  that  remained.  Buo- 
naparte pronounced,  that  the  house 
of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign. 
Happily  for  that  house  the  sentence 
was  pronounced  before  the  victims 
were  in  his  power ;  and  the  Prince 
renewimg  his  intercourse  with  the 
English  Envoy,  Lord  Strangford, 
who  had  retired  on  board  a  blocka- 
ding squadron,  embarked  widi  all  his 
family,  and  many  of  his  faithful  friends 
and  adherents ;  and  with  the  whole, 
Portugueze  fleet  and  the  Brazilian 
diips,  sailed  for  Brazil,  to  establish 
his  court  in  that  gr^at  empire,  which 
Philip  II.  had  offered  to  one  of  his 
ancestors,  in  independent  sovereign- 
ty, if  he  would  renounce  his  right  to 
the  crown  of  Portugal.  The  talents 
of  Buonaparte  will  not  be  apprecia- 
ted so  highly  hereafter  as  they  are  at 
present;  but  even  those  persons  who 
most  magnify  his  abilities,  seeing 
them  through  the  mist  of  fear,  have 
allowed,  that,  in  this  instance,  his 
passions  overpowered  his  policy. 

One  provision  of  the  secret  treaty 
having  thus  been  fulfilled,  Godoy 
was  anxiously  expecting  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  his  new  kingdom  of  the 
Algarves.  He  relied  upon  the  good 
oflfces  of  Murat,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg,  with  whom  he  communicated 
through  his  agent  and  confident  Iz- 
quierdo,  and,  if  a  few  millions  should 
be  necessary  to  expedite  his  wishes, 
the  treasures  which  he  had  amassed 
daring  his  infamous  administration, 
enabled  him  to  spare  these  at  com- 
njand.  Murat,  however,  informed 
Wm,  that  the  business  was  now  be- 
come very  delicate,  owing  te  the  ex- 
traordinary attachment  which  the 
Spaniards  had  manifested  towards 
tSe  Prince  of  Asturias,  the  conside- 
ration due  to  a  Princess  of  the  Im- 
perial family,  and  the  part  taken  by 
her  relation,  the  Ambassador  Beau- 


hamois.  The  favourite  began  to  an- 
ticipate his  fall ;  he  emploved  eveqr 
means  to  ingratiate  himselt  with  Mu- 
rat ; — and,  rancying  that  Buonaparte 
was  favourable  to  the  project  of  the 
marriage,  made  the  King  write  to 
him,  and  request  his  consent  to  it. 
This  alliance,  which  he  had  so  lately 
dreaded,  and  endeavoured  to  prevei^t 
bv  means  so  perilous  to  the  Royal 
I^mily,  he  would  now  fain  have  pro- 
moted in  hopes  of  sheltering  himself. 
But  Buonaparte  chose  at  this  time 
to  keep  all  parties  in  suspense,  that 
they  might  be  confused' by  their  own 
fears; — ^he  assumed  an  air  of  dis- 

Eleasure  towards  Izquierdo,  and  kept 
im  at  ^  distance,  in  •rder  to  cut  off 
the  direct  mode  of  communication; 
and  he  set  off  for  Italy,  giving  to  his 
journey  an  affected  importance  which 
excited  the  expectations  of  all  Eu- 
rope. There,  carrying  into  exepu- 
tion  those  parts  of  the  secret  treaty 
which  were  to  his  own  advantage,  m 
expelled  from  Tuscany  the  Queen 
Regent  and  her  children,  and  seized 
all  the  public  funds  of  a  Court  that 
was  ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of  . 
the  treaty,  in  virtue  ot  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  surrender  not 
only  what  he  had  given  them,  but 
those  dominions  which  they  had  pos- 
sessed before  he  and  his  family  were 
banished  from  Corsica. 

From  Italy  he  answered  the  King 
of  Spam's  letters  ;  assured  him  that 
he  had  never  receiveci  anv  commu- 
nication from  the  Prince  of  Asturias, 
nor  had  had  the  slightest  information 
of  the  circumstances  respecting  him 
which  those  letters  imparted ;  never, 
theless,  he  said,  he  consented  to  th^ 
proposed  intermarriage.    In  a  letter 
afterwards  written  to  Ferdinand  hin^- 
self,  he  acknowledged  the  receipt  jf 
that  letter  which  he  now  denied. 
Holdingoutthese  hopes  to  thePritfCf 
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and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  by  his  long 
«ilence,  and  his  reserve  towards  Iz- 
quierdb,  keeping  him,  his  father, 
and  the  favourite,  equally  in  suspense 
and  alarm,  he  was,  meantime,  march- 
ing his  armies  into  Spain.  That  they 
ihouJd  enter  it  had  been  stipulated 
by  the  secret  treaty  of  Fontainbleau, 
*— «nd  the  court  was  not  in  a  state  to 
insist  upon  the  condition  that  the  two 
contracting  powers  were  to  come  to 
a  previous  agreement  unon  thatpoint. 
It  was  essential  to  his  views  that  he 
•hould  make  himself  master  of  the 
principal  foi tresses;  and  his  Gene- 
rals were  instructed  to  obtain  posse&- 
Bion  of  them  in  whatever  manner 
they  could.  The  wretched  court, 
■  fearing  they  knew  not  what,  were 
now  punished  by  their  own  offences, 
—the  treaty  into  which  they  had 
entered  for  the  destruction  of  Por- 
tugal was  now  turned  against  them- 
selves,—— they  had  neiiher  sense 
nor  courage  to  take  those  measures 
for  their  own  security  which,  the 
people  would  so  eagerly  have  se- 
conded ;  on  the  contrary  they  gave 
the  most  positive  orders^  that  the 
French  should  be  received  every 
where,  and  treated  even  more  fa- 
vourably than  the  Spanish  troops. 
Thus,  were  the  gates  of  Pamplona, 
St  Sebastian,  Figuieras,  and  Barce- 
lona thrown  open  to  them. 

The  next  object  of  these  treach- 
erous guests  was  to  get  possession  of 
the  citadels.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  16th  of  February,  a  flirty  of 
about  thirty  French  soldiers,  with 
two  officers,  went  to  the  citadel  of 
Pamplona  with  empty  bags,  to  re- 
ceive rations  as  usual.  A  shower  of 
]ain  gave  them  a  pretext  for  taking 
belter  in  the  guard-room  at  the  gate; 
«d  there,  watching  their  opportuni- 
ty they  seized  the  arms  of  the 
fuurd,  which  consisted  inly  ^f  tbir« 


H 


teen  men  and  an  officer,  and  knock* 
ed  down  the  sentry,  who  attempted 
to  resist  them.  Immediately  thej 
made  their  signal,  two  hundred  of 
their  comractes  hastened  to  tlem; 
they  entered  the  citadel,  overpower- 
ed the  advanced  guard,  and  took 
possession  of  all  the  batteries.  The 
soldiers  who  were  quartertd  in  the 
fortress,  about  200  in  number,  were 
told  that,  if  they  did  not  submit, 
they  might  abide  the  consequences. 
r-About  a  hundred  were  detain- 
ed to  do  duty  with  them.— xMorc 
troops  came  in  to  support  them; 
while  others,  according  to  their  or- 
ders, made  themselves  masters  of 
the  bridges,  and  secured  the  powder 
magazine.  When  all  was  done,  Dar- 
magnac,  the  general  of  division, 
whom  Buonaparte  had  chosen  to 
perpetrate  this  act  of  treachery,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  magistrates, 
informing  them,  that,  -as  he  under- 
stood he  was  to  remain  sometime 
in  Pamplona,  he  felt  iyimself  obli- 
ged to  insure  its  safety  in  a  military 
manner,  and  he  had  therefore  order- 
ed a  battalion  to  the  citadel,  in  order 
to  garrison  it,  and  do  duty  with  we 
Spanish  troops.  I  beseech  you,  he 
added,  to  consider  this  as  onlM 
trifling  change,  incapable  of  distort- 
ing the  harmony  which  ought  to  sub- 
sist between  two  faithful  allies. 

Measures  had  been  so  concerted, 
that  Barcelona  was  surprised  the 
same  day.  About  10,000  Freflcft 
troops,  under  General  Duhesm^»  5! 
rived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tn» 
city  on  the  13th  of  February,  a^ 
requested  permission  to  halt  the 
and  refresh  themselves  for  \^ 
days,  on  their  way  to  Valencia.-- 
The  gates  were  opened  to  them,  aw 
they  were  received  by  the  pe^F  * 
friends  and  allies.  On  the  16th  tne 
SenerMle  was  beat;  they  itt6e»wo« 
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#n  the  parade  as  if  to  proceed  upon 
their   march ;— their  hosts  and  ac- 
quaintances came  to  bid  them  fare- 
well, and  the  idlers  of  the  place  ga- 
.  thered  round  to  see  them  depart. 
On  a  sudden  they  filed  off  in  two 
divisions,   one  to   the   citadel,  the 
other  to  Monjui,  a  fort  upon  a  hill 
which  commands  the  town.     Here 
there  was  a  garrison  capable  of  re- 
sisting them ;  .but,  though  the  com- 
mander demurred  at  their  summons, 
sapng  he  must  receive  instructions 
from  This  government,  he  had  not  re- 
solution enough  to  act  up  to  his  du- 
ty.    The  French   general  insisted 
that   his  orders  were   peremptory, 
and  must  be  executed.    To  have  re- 
sisted would  have  brought  on  an  im- 
mediate attack ;  and,  though  the  com- 
mander could  have  defended  Monjui, 
he  dared  not  venture  upon  an  act 
which  would  have  involved  his  coun- 
try in  war  v\rith  France.— —In  this 
manner  the  French  surprised  Barcet 
lona.     A  century  ago  it  was  taken 
by  Uie  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and 
his  conduct  presents  a  contrast  too 
honourable  and  too  characteristic  to 
be  forgotten  on  this  ocicasion.   Mon- 
jui had  fallen,  and  he  was  treating 
in  person  with  the  governor  at  the 
gates ; — ^the  articles  were  agreed  up- 
on, but  not  yet  compleated,  when  an 
uproar  was  heard  within  the  town, 
and  the  Spaniard  accused  Peterbo- 
rough of  betraying  them ;  "  while 
^e  were  capitulating,"  said  he, "  with 
bonour  and  sincerity,  your  troops 
bave  forced  their  way  in,  and  are 
sacking  the  place."     Peterborough 
replied,  "  they  must  be  the  Prince 
of  Darmstadt^s    troops;    and  that 
were  was  but  one  means  of  saving 
the  town,  which  was  to  let  him  and 
the  English  enter, — ^he  would  drive 
*eta  out,  and  return  to  finish  the 


capitulation."  Nothing  was  risked 
in  assenting  to  this,  even  it'  the  go- 
vernor had  for  a  moment  doubfed 
of  a  proposal,  •w  hich  was  made  with 
such  evident  sincerity  ot  heart,  and 
was  so  congenial  with  the  character 
of  our  great  Peterborough,  a  man 
who  carried  into  modern  warfare,  all 
the  enterprize  and  all  the  virtues  of 
the  best  ages  of  chivalry.  He  with 
his  English  troops  accordingly  enter- 
ed the  town,  drove  out  the  Germans 
and  Catalans,  made  them  re^ore 
their  plunder,  then  peaceably  re* 
turned  to  the  gate,  and  signed  the 
terms  of  capitulation. 

The  government  of  Spain  had  not 
virtue  enough  to  know  the  strength 
which  it  possessed  in  such  a  people 
as  the  Spaniards;  feeling  nothing 
but  its  own  imbecility,  it  had  not  had 
courage  to  prevent  these  aggressions^ 
and '  consequently  dared  not  resent 
them;  anci  as  the  French  seized 
these  places  in  the  name  or  their  tim- 
peror  as  an  aJhr,  this  wretched  court 
consented  to  the  occupation  of  them 
upon  the  same  plea.  Symptoms  oi 
a  far  dift'erent  spirit  appeared  in  Bar- 
celona ;  and  the  Count  of  Espeleta, 
captain-general  of  Cata- 
lonia, found  It  necessary  Feb.  99* 
to  issue  a  proclamation, 
calling  upon  all  fathers  of  families^ 
and  heads  of  houses,  to  preserve 
tranquillity,  and  thus  co-operate  with 
the  intentions  of  th'eii  rulers ;  and 
declaring  that  the  late  transactions 
did  in  no  way  obstruct  or  alter  the 
system  of  government,  neither  did 
they  disturb  public  nor  private  or- 
der.  His  proclamation  was  posted 
in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Duhesme, 
however,  soon  gave  the  inhabitants 
new  cause  for  alarm,  by  calling  upon 
the  captain-general  to  fill  the  maga- 
aines,  and  establish  depots  for  the 
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fubsistence  of  his  troops.  The  Count 
of  Espeleta  returned  for 
March  18.  answer  to  this  requisition, 
^<  that  the  French  gene- 
ral might  consider  the  whole  city  as 
his  magazine :  that,  as  he  had  no 
/enemy  to  dread,  and  was  quarter- 
ed there  as  an  ally,  the  measures 
which  he  proposed  to  take  could 
only  serve  to  create  suspicion  and 
.distrust :  and  that  the  Emperor  would 
be  ill  pleased  to  hear  that  he  had 
alarmed,  with  fearful  forebodings,  a 
city  which  had  afforded  him  so  hos- 
pitable a  reception.  Your  Excellen- 
cy," he  pursued,  "  will  be  pleased 
to  request  the  opinion  of  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty  respecting  your  deter- 
mination, before  you  carry  it  into 
effect,  and  to  accompany  your  re- 
quest with  this  explanation  of  mine ; 
as  I  shall  also  lay  the  business  before 
the  King  my  master,  without  whose 
orders  I  c^not  give  to  your  Excel- 
lency what  the  forts  in  possession  of 
the  Spanish  troops  have  not.  Mean- 
while I  wish  to  impress  upon  your 
mind,  that  it  will  serve  no  ^ood  pur* 
.pose  to  supply  the  forts  with  stores 
of  provisions ;  that  such' an  intention 
is  pointed  and  offensive ;  and  that  it 
will  neither  be  in  the  power  of  your 
Excellency,  nor  of  myself,  to  reme- 
dy the  consequences  of  the  sensa- 
tion which  such  a  measure  may  ex- 
cite among  the  inhabitants." 

It  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been 
Buonaparte's  intention  that  the  royal 
femily  should  fly  to  their  American 
empire ;  he  mignt  then  take  posses- 
•«ion  of  the  kingdom  as  lefl  to  him 
by  their  abdication ;  and  there  were 
jio  means  of  ultimately  securing  Spa- 
nish America  also,  so  likely  as  bv 
letting  this  family  retire  there ;  both 
countries  would  needs  be  desirous 
that  the  intercourse  between  them 


should  continue;  nor  were  there  sdj 
Spaniards  who  would  with  lets  re- 
luctance submit  to  hold  it  in  depen* 
dence  upon  him,  than  those  persooi 
who  had  given  so  many  ^roo&  of 
abject  submission  to  his  will.    For 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  fear 
of  Charles  and    his  ministers,  b? 
wrote  an  ai^ry  letter,  complaiDlDg, 
in  the  severest  terms  of  reproacq, 
that  no  farther  measures  had  beeo 
taken  for  negociating  the  proposed 
marriage.    The  King  rephed,  that 
he  was  willing  it  should  take  plaoe 
immediately.     He  probably  consi- 
dered Buonaparte  to  be  sincere  m 
his  intentions  of  forming  this  alli- 
ance, and  never  having  been  fit  for 
business,  and  now,  perhaps,  for  the 
first  time  really  feeling  its  cares, « 
natural  wish  for  repose  began  to  be 
felt,   and  a  thought  of  abdicati(m 
passed  across  his  mind.     '^  Maria 
Louisa,'^  jsaidi  he  to  the  Queen,  in 
the  presence  ofCeval^os;  and  oi  all 
the  other  Ministers  of  State,  "  we 
will  retire  to  one  of  the  provinces, 
where  we  will  pass  our  days  in  tranp 
quillity,  and  Ferdinand,  who  is  a 
young  man,  will  take  upon  himsefl 
the  burden  of  the  government"— 
This  was  a  thought  which  the  ex- 
ample of  his  predecessors,  would  rear 
dily  suggest  to  a  King  of  Spain* 
But  it  was  not  this.which  the  Cor- 
sican   desired ;—— Uiat  tyrant  per- 
ceived his  victim  was  not  yet  siot* 
dently  terrified,  and  therefore  la- 
quierdo,  who  had  been  kept  a*^*^! 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  su4>ense  ^ 
agitation,  was  now  commanded  to 
return  to  Spain.    No  written  pr(^ 
sals  were  sent  with  him,  neither  was 
he  to  receive  any ;  and  he  was  order- 
ed not  to  remain  longer  than  three 
days.     Under  these  circumstanee* 
he  arrived  at  Aranjuea,  and  was  )»• 
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mtfdilitely  conducted  by  Godoy  to 
the  King  and  Queen.  What  passed 
in  their  conferences  has  never  trans- 
pired ;  but,  soon  after  his  departure 
firom  Madrid,  Charles  began  to  mani- 
fest a  disposition  to  abandon  Spain, 
and  emigrate  to  Mexico.  If  he  were 
capable  of  feeling  any  compunctious 
▼isttadons,  how  must  he  have  felt  at 
reflecting  that  he  had  assisted  in 
driving  his  kinsman  and  8on«-in-law 
to  a  similar  emigration ;  that  he  was 
now  become  the  victim  of  his  own 
misconduct ;  and,  envying  the  secu' 
rity  which  that  injured  Prince  had 
obtained,  was  himself  preparing,  in 
fear  and  in  peril,  to  lollow  his  ex- 
ample. 

Preparations  for  such  a  removal 
could  not  so  easily  be  made  at  Ma- 
drid and  at  Aranjuez  as  at  Lisbon. 
There  was  also  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  circumstances  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  making  that  a  base 
action  in  the  Sovereign  of  the  for- 
mer kingdom  which,  for  the  last  half 
century,  would  have  been  the  wisest 
measure  that  the  House  of  Braganza 
could  have  adopted.  The  Spaniards 
wereconfidentin  the  size  and  strength 
of  their  country,  and  in  the  Prince  of 
Asturias  and  his  party  they  had  lead- 
ers to  whom  they  were  enthusiasti- 
cally attached.  Great  agitation  pre- 
vailed in  tlie  metropolis,  the  French 
were  rapidly  advancing  there,  the 
intentions  oi  the  Royal  Family  were 
soon  suspected,  and  probably  the 
Prince's  niends  in  the  ministry,  to 
whom  those  intentions  were  neces- 
sarily entrusted,  spread  the  alarm 
abroad.  It  is  said  that  the  Council 
.  of  Castillo  was  assembled,  and  that, 
after  a  deliberation  of  six  hours,  the 
answer  of  that  Assembly  to  the  King 
was,  that  he  ought  not  to  leave  the 
country,  and  that  they  would  not  al- 


low him  to  do  so.  If  subh  an  answer 
was  returned,  it  must  have  beeri  un- 
der the  fear  of  popular  opinion.  A- 
ranjuez  was  as  much  disturbed  as 
Madrid.  A  decree  was 
posted  up,  in  which  the  March  16« 
King  endeavoured  to  re- 
move the  suspicions  of  the  people. 
**  The  army  of  his  dear  ally  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,"  he  said,  **  were 
traversing  his  kingdom  in  peace  and 
friendship,  their  object  being  to 
march  to  those  points  which  were 
threatened  by  the  enemy.**  And  the 
junction  of  his  life-guards  (a  circum- 
stance which  confirmed  the  opinion 
of  the  citizens  respecting  his  in- 
tended flight)  was  explained  by  say- 
ing, that  they  were  only  summoned 
to  protect  his  person, — ^not  to  escort 
him  on  a  journey  which  malice  en#^ 
deavoured  to  represent  as  necessary. 
Hiis  did  not  satisfy  the  public ;  the 
proofs  of  such  an  intention  were  un- 
equivocal, carriages  and  horses  had 
been  embargoed;  loaded  carts  had 
set  off;  relays  of  horses  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  road  to  Seville.  The 
people  flocked  to  Aranjuez;  they 
found  the  baggage  of  the  Court  pack- 
ing up  for  removal.  It  was  now  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  their  government 
,  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning 
them,  and,  seeing  no  better  way  of 
saving  themselves,  they  determined 
to  stop  them  by  force,  and  to  take 
Vengeance  up«n  Godoy,  to  whom 
they  imputed  all  their  calamities. 
According  to  the  fullest  accounts  of 
these  transactions  which  have  appear- 
ed in  England,  the  favourite  remain- 
ed at  the  palace  till  late  at  night,  and 
attempted  to  escape  from  his  own 
house  about  one.  The  alarm  was 
given  by  one  of  the  life-guards,  who 
fired  a  pistol,  others  of  that  compa- 
ny instantly  assembled,  and  the  peo- 
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pie  gathered  round  the  house,  and 
endeavoured  to  force  their  way  in. 
Godoy's  own  soldiers  wjere  faithful 
to  him ;  and  some  of  the  life-guards 
fell  in  this  attempt.  His  brother, 
Don  Diego  Godoy,  came  with  his 
regiment  of  guards  to  his  assistance, 
and  ordered  them  to  fire  upon  the 
people;  but  thev  refused  to  obey, 
and  suffered  him  to  be  disarmed  and 
bound  hand  and  foot.  The  tumult 
increased, — it  was  reported  that 
the  Royal  Family  were  about  to 
fly ;  they  were  in  bed  at  the  time ; 
—but  when  the  house  of  Godoy 
was  forced,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
escaped,  and  a  party  of  life-guards 
pursued  at  full  speed,  and  overtook 
him  at  Ocana.  The  Princess  de  la 
Paz  and  her  daughter  were  with 
them  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that; 
their  presence  preserved  him  from 
that  vengeance  which  he  had  so 
righteously  deserved.  They  were 
conducted  back,  and  delivered  by 
the  populace  to  the  Prince  of  Astu- 
nas. 

This  took  place  during  the  night 
•f  the  17th.  On  the  following  niorn- 
ing,  the  King  issued  a  decree,  say- 
ing, diaty  as  he  intended  to  command 


his  army  and  navy  in  person,  he  re«- 
leased  Godoy  from  his  employs  of 
Generalissimo  and  Admiral,  and 
gave  him  leave  to  withdraw  whither 
he  pleased.  The  people  were  not 
to  be  appeased  by  a  measure,  the  ob- 
vious intention  of  which  was  to  screen 
the  favourite  from  punishment,  and 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  effecting 
his  escape.  Their  agita- 
tion still  continued ;  and  March  19. 
Charles  the  next  day,  by 
a  public  decree,  abdicated  thethrone* 
"  The  complaints,**  he  said,  "  under 
which  he  laboured  would  not  permit 
him  longer  to  support  the  heavy  bur- 
then of  government ;  and,  as  it  was 
necessary,  for  the  recovery  of  hii 
health,  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  a 
private  life  in  a  more  temperate  cli- 
mate,  he  had  deternnined,  after  the 
most  serious  deliberation,  to  abdicate 
the  Crown  in  favour  of  his  very  dear 
son.**  He  therefore,  by  this  decree 
of «'  free  and  voluntary  abdication," 
made  known  his  royal  will,  "that 
the  Prince  of  Asturias  should  be  ac- 
knowledged and  obeyed  as  King  and 
natural  Lord  of  all  his  kingdoms  and 
dominions.**  ♦ 


*  Appendix,  No.  XVI. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


Jl'fi?  Acts  9 f  Ferdinand  VIL^Mur at  enters  Madrid — Buonaparte  deeor^ 
the  whole  of  the  Royal  Famih/  to  Bayonne. — Transactions  there,  tiU  their 
eompuUorif  Renunciation  of  the  Crown* 


The  first  act  of  Ferdinand  VII.* 
was  to  re-appoint  the  five  secreta- 
ries of  «tate,  whose  offices  termina- 
ted with  the  former  reign.  Ceval- 
los  was  ttius  confirmed  in  the  same 
situation  under  the  son  which  he  had 
held  under  the  father.  Assuredly  no 
inconsistency  or  want  of  principle 
ought  to  be  imputed  to  him  on  this 
account:  it  was  his  duty  to  serve 
his  country  as  best  he  could  under 
any  administration.  Ministers  in  o- 
ther  kingdoms  are  not  to  be  over- 
thrown by  opposition,  as  they  are  in 
England.'  Those  persons  who  are 
act  employed  must  be  in  retirement, 
and  the  friends  of  Ferdinand  would 
be  more  useful  to  him  by  acting  un- 
der Godoy,  than  they  possibly  could 
be  while  unemployed.  These  re-ap- 
pointments were  made 
March  19.  public  on  the  day  of 
the  abdication.  Ceval- 
los,  however,  sent  in  his  resignation ; 
the  reasons  which  he  alledged  for  so 
doing  have  not  been  made  public ; 


perhaps  he  wished  to  withdraw  a& 
much  as  possible  from  increa^^ing 
difficulties  and  dangers,  against  which 
there  appeared  no  remedy ;  perhaps 
some  degree  of  unpopularity  attach- 
ed to  him  because  of  his  connection 
with  Godoy.  The  language  in  which 
Ferdinand,  by  a  public  decree,  revi- 
sed to  receive  his  resignation,  im* 
plies  this.  It  had  been 
proved  to  him,  he  said,  March  21. 
that,  though  Cevallos  had 
hiarried  a  cousin  of  the  Prince  dc 
la  Paz,  he  never  participated  in 
the  projects  of  which  that  man  was 
accused,  into  which  judicial  inquiries 
had  been  instituted,  lliis  manifest-^ 
ed  in  him  a  noble  and  a  loyal  heart, 
and  he  was  therefore  a  servant  of 
whom  the  king  would  not 
deprive  himself.  On  the  March  20. 
day  afier  the  accession 
the  senior  governor  of  the  council 
published  a  proclamation  at  Madrid, 
whereby  the  kipg  confiscated  thft 
whole  of  Godoy*s  property  of  every 


*  Some  of  our  newspapers^  at  the  time  when  this  revolution  was  supposed  by  them 
to  be  the  work  of  Buonaparte,  commented  indignantly  upon  tlie  title  of  the  new 
king,  asserting  that  he  had  chosen  to  be  called  Fernando  VII.  instsad  tf  Charles  V. 
But  his  nam*  was  F«roand»  Carlos,  not  Carlos  Ftmando. 
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kind.  He  announced  his  intention 
of  speedily  coming  to  the  metropo- 
lis to  be  proclaimed,  expressing  how- 
ever his  wishes  that  the  inhabitants 
would  previously  give  him  proofe  of 
their  tranquillity,  since  he  had  com- 
municated to  them  this  most  effici- 
ent order  against  the  late  favourite. 
By  the  same  proclamation  the  Duke 
del  Infantado, -a  nobleman  of  the 
highest  character,  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Royal  Spanish 
Guards,  and  to  the  Presidency  of 
Castille.  All  those  persons  who  had 
been  cppfined  in  consequence  of , the 
affair  which  happened  in  the  Escu- 
rial,  (thus  the  oretended  conspiracy 
was  spoken  of)  were  recallea  "hear 
his  royal  person.  These  Various  mea- 
sures, it  was  said,  were  made  public 
that  they  might  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  all,  and  that  the  loyal  inha- 
bitants of  Madrid  might  know  how 
great  ah,  interest  the  king  took  in 
their  happiness,  and  in  the  gratifi-  \ 
cation  oi  their  wishes.  Thev  were 
requested  to  retire  to  their  homes, 
ana  remdn  there  in  tranquillity; 
thus  giving  to  their  new  sovereign, 
in  the  first  moments  of  his  reign, 
the  best  testimony  of  the  sincerity 
of  their  sentiments,  and  of  those 
acclamations  of  loyalty  which  have 
so  lately  been  heard  from  them. 

A  proclamation  of  the 
March  20.    following  day  informed 

the  people,  that  the  king 
had  notified  to  the  French  emperor 
the  happy  event  of  his  apcession,  as- 
suring him  at  the  same  tim^,  that, 
animated  by  the  same  sentiments  as 
his  august  father,  and  far  from  chan- 
ging, in  the  slightest  degree,  his  po- 
litical system  with  respect  to  France, 
he  would  endeavour,  by  all  possible 
means,  to  draw  closer  the  bands  of 
friendship  and  strict  alliance  which  so 

1 


fortunately  subsisted  between  Spaii 
and  the  French  empire.  This  com- 
munication, it  was  said,  was  made,  in 
order  that  the  council  might  act  coa« 
formably  to  the  king's  sentiments, 
in  taking  measures  to  restore  tran- 
quillity in  Madrid,  as  well  as  for  re- 
ceiving the  French  troops  who  were 
about  to  enter  that  city,  and  for  ad- 
ministering to  them  every  requisite 
assistance.  They  were  to  endeavour 
also  to  convince  the  people  that  these 
troQps  came  as  friends,  for  purposes 
advantageous  to  the  kins  and  to  the 
nation.  It  is  manifest  that  the  peo- 
^e  were  too  wise  to  believe  this. 
Their  eyes  were  o[)en  to  the  danger; 
but  owmg  to  the  imbecility  oi  thdr 
former  r^rs,  and  the  situation  in 
which  Ferdinand  found  himself  on 
his  assumption  to  the  throne,  they 
were  delivered  over  bound,  as  it 
were,  hand  and  foot,  to  their  trea- 
cherous enemies. 

The  ministers  of  the  foreign  coorts 
all  congratulated  the  new  king  upon 
his  accession,  except  the  French  am- 
bassador, whodeclmed  it,  because  he 
had  not  been  furnished  with  the  ne- 
cessary instructions.  Murat  was  at 
this  time  advancing  toward  Madrid 
with  his  army.  Nay,  supposing,  says 
Cevallos,  that  the  royal  family  were 
already  on  the  cbast,  and  on  the  point 
of  embarking,  and  thfit  the.  people 
would  receive  him  with  open  arms 
as  their  deliverer,  —  he  conceived 
that  the  Spaniards  were  in  the  high- 
est degree  dissatisfied  with  their  go- 
vernment, and  never  reflected  that 
they  were  only*  dissatisfied  with  its 
abuses.  The  occurrences  at  Ar^- 
juez  were  altogether  unexpected, 
and  he  immediately  hastened  with 
his  whole  army  towards  the  capi^l 
to  profit  by  the  occasion,  and  tafee 
such  steps  as  might,  by  any  means 
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make  him  master  of  Spain.    The 
approach  of  such  an  army,  the  si- 
lence  of  the  French   ambassador, 
the  mysteriousness  of  Buonaparte, 
and  his  journey  to  Bayonne,  perplex* 
ed  and  alarmed  Fercunand.  ^He  had 
immediately  communicated  his  acces- 
sion to  this  emperor  in  the  most  friend- 
ly and  affectionate  terms — fear  could 
'  suggest  no  other.    Lest  this  should 
be  deemed  insufficient,  he  appointed 
a  deputation  of  three  grandees  to 
proceed  to  Bayonne,  and  compliment 
him  in  his  name ;  and  another  gran- 
dee was  sent,  in  like  manner,  to  com- 
pliment   Murat,   who   had   already 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Madrid. — 
This  worthy  agent  of  such  a  master 
was  fully  m  the  Corsican^s   confi- 
dence;, he  assured  Ferdinand'' that 
Buonaparte  might  be  every  moment 
expected ;  and  he  spread  this  rumour 
on  all  sides.     Orders  were  therefore 
given  for  preparing  apartments  in 
5ie  palace  suitable  for  such  a  guest ; 
and  the  king,  whose  fears  made  him 
restless,  wrote  again  to  Buonaparte, 
saying  how  agreeable  it  would  be  to 
him  to  become  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  and  to  assure  him,  with 
his  own  lips,  of  his  ardent  wishes  to 
strengthen  more  and  more  the  alli- 
ance which  subsisted  between  them. 
Murat,  evidently  for 
March  23.  the  purpose  of  display- 
ing his  torces,  to  intimi- 
date the    Spaniards,   reviewed   his 
whole  army  before  the  walls ;  then 
made'  his  entrance  into  Madrid,  pre- 
ceded by  the  imperial  horse-guards, 
and  by  his  staff,  and  followed  by  all 
the  cavalry,  and  by  ifte  first  divi- 
sion of  foot  under  General  Mounier ; 
two  other  divisions  were  encamped 
without  the  city,  and  a  detachment 
proceeded  to  take  possession  of  To- 
ledo.   Ferdinand  made  his  pubBc 

VOL.  I.  PART  I. 


entry  on  horseback  the 
following  day,  with  no  March  24. 
other  parade  than  that 
which,  under  happier  circumstances- 
would  have  been  the  most  grateful 
of  all  spectacles ; — a  concourse  of  all 
the  people  of  the  capital  and  its  vi- 
cinity, rejoicing  in  his  presence,  and 
testifying,  by  their  acclamations,  that 
they  expected  from  him  the  regene- 
ration of  their  country.  But  neve;* 
did  poor  prince  succeed  to  such  a 
crown  of  thorns. 

Murat  spoke  mysteriously  upon 
the  change  of  government  wmch  had 
been  effected,  declaring,  that,  until 
the  emperor  had  acknowledged  Fer- 
dinand VII.,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  take  any  step  which  might 
appear  like  an  acknowledgment ;  he 
therefore  must  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  treating  with  the  royal  father. 
As  a  farther  indication  of  the  course 
which  would  be  pursued,  he  affected 
to  take  an  interest  in  behalf  of  Godoy. 
A  sort  of  military  government  was  im- 
mediately established  in  the  metro- 
Eolis  ;  the  French  general,  Grouchyt 
eing  made  governor  of  the  city,  and 
patroles  instituted  to  preserve  the 
police,  under  the  joint  superintend- 
ance  of  a  French  officer  and  a  Spa- 
niard. 

No  people,in  time  of  popular  tumult, 
ever  conuucted  themselves  with  such 
respect  to  the  magistrates  and  the  law 
as  the  people  of  Madrid  had  done  du- 
ring this  revolution.  They  do  not  seem 
to  have  injured  the  person  of  any  indi- 
vidual, even  Godoy  himself  escaped 
unhurt.  A  party  had  assembled  round 
the  house  of  one  of  his  creatures,  when 
an  Alcayde  came  up,  and  enquired 
what  they  were  about  to  do  ?— To  put 
to  deatha  villain,  was  the  answer.  Who 
gave  them  authority  to  do  so  ?  Ono 
of  the  crowd  was  ready  with  an  an* 
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swer,  and  replied,  his  crimes.  Were 
there  no  courts  of  justice  ?  the  spokes- 
man was  asked,  and  he  answered  by 
another  question,  Why  then  does  he 
still  liver  But, 'said  the  Alcayde, 
have  you  proved  him  to  be  guilty  ? 
We  Imow  him  to  be  so.  But  has  ^ 
the  law  pronounced  his  condemna- 
tion ?  No.  Well,  th6n,  said  the  of. 
ficer,  he  is  my  prisoner,  and  I  will 
deliver  him  to  justice.  This  satis- 
fied the  people,  and  they  dispersed 
without  committing  any  act  of  vio- 
lence. An  Alcayde  preserved  ano- 
ther house  from  plidider,  by  fixing 
'  the  royal  arms  in  its  front. 

In  the  provinces,  the  news  of  the 
abdication  was  received  with  the  ut- 
most joy;  Charles's  imbecility  was 
well  known ;  his  queen  was  unpopu- 
lar for  her  open  profligacy ;  and  no- 
thing could  exceed  the  hatred  in 
which  the  favourite  was  held.  Te 
Deum  was  performed  in  several 
places,  as  a  thanksgiving  for  his  fall. 
At  Salamanca,  the  mionks  and  stu- 
dents are  said  io  have  testified  their 
exultation  by  dancing  in  the  market- 
place. The  use  which  Ferdinand 
made  of  Godoy's  treasiu*es  increased 
the  general  satisfaction ;  one  of  hb 
earliest  measures  was,  from  this  mo- 
ney to  pay  up  the  arrears  due  to  the 
officers  and  widows  on  the  pension 
list. 

A  declaration,*  concerning  the  af- 
fair of  the  Escurial,  was 
March  30.  made  public  on  the  last 
day  of  the  moi^th,  for 


the  purpose  of  proving  that  neither 
his  former  preceptor,  D.  Juaa  de 
Escoiquiz,f  nor  the  Duke  del  Infiua- 
tado^  nor  any  other  of  his  servants, 
who  were  implicated  in  the  accusa- 
tion of  conspiracy,  had  been  guilty 
of  any  misconduct.  A  circumstance, 
however,  appears  in  the  account, 
which  affords  some  grounds  for  sus- 
pecting that  such  an  abdication  as 
had  been  effected  now,  was  intended 
in  October.  The  prince,  it  there 
appeared,  had  declared,  upon  his  ex- 
amination, that  he  had,  in  his  own 
hand  writing,  conunissioned  theDuke 
dellnfantfSo  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  New  Castille, 
in  case  of  his  father's  demise.  The 
alleged  reason  was  his  fear  lest  Go- 
doy  should  continue  at  such  a  time 
to  make  an  improper  use  of  his  influ- 
ence and  power.  Such-  a  pretext 
was  manifestly  fdlacious:  there  was 
no  likelihood  ctf  the  king's  death: 
and,  in  case  of  such  an  event,  Go- 
doy,  who  held  his  power  only  up- 
on favouritism,  would  instantly  have 
become  the  wretch  that  this  revolu- 
tion made  him.  It  could  never  have 
been  apprehended  that  he  would 
dream  of  changing  the  succession. 

In  the  deed  of  abdication,  Charles 
called  it  his  own  free  and  voluntary 
act;  and  as  such  Cevallosrepresentt 
it.  Nothing  is  more  probable  than 
that  the  examples  of  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  V.  should  have  occurred  to 
him,  and  that  the  thoughts  of  imita- 
ting them  should  have  past  across 


1791, 


•  Af^ndix,  No.  XVU. 

t  Escoiquiz  had  been  his  geographical  and  mathematical  tutor*  In  *'^» 
he  published  an  heroic  poem,  called  Mexico  Conguistudo^  in  three  volumes.  ^ 
account  of  it  appeared  m  the  Critical  Review  for  1803.  For  a  Catholic  1^^^ 
IS  perhaps  the  finest  Subject  in  either  ancient  or  modem  history ;  but  Escoiquiz  w» 
jkot  equal  to  it  When  he  published  this  work  he  \^as  ^  Capoii  of  Tarragona  J  »» 
had  been  remove^  to  Toledo  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy. 
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hill  hiind  in  a  moment  when  difficul- 
ties pressed  upon  him,  and  he  was 
sick  of  the  cares  of  government; 
cares  which  he  had  never  felt  till  an 
apprehension  for  his  own  personal  se- 
curity roused  them.  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  the  prince's  party  might 
not  have  formed  the  plan  of  sending 
him  into  retirement,  unless  they  had 
known  that  he  himself  had  entertain- 
ed, however  transiently,  a  wish  of  re- 
tiring. To  talk,  even  among  them- 
selves, of  deposing  the  king,  would 
have  a  startling  sound;  but  it  was 
easy  to  persuade  both  themselves 
and  Ferdinand,  that  the  object  of 
their  design  was  to  carry  that  wish 
and  wise  intention  of  his  father  into 
effect  for  him,  which  he  wanted  re- 
solution to  effect  for  himself.  All 
this  is  highly  probable:  Neverthe- 
less, the  act  itself  bears  with  it  marks 
of  deposition,  little  less  decided  than 
the  abdication  of  James  in  this  coun- 
try. 

These  circumstances  tallied  too 
well  with  the  designs  of  the  Corsi- 
can  to  be  overlooked  by  Murat.  On 
the  very  day  that  he  entered  Ma- 
drid, Genenu  Moutheon  was  sent  by 
him  to  draw  from  Charles  a  protest 
against  his  deposition.  There  was 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  from  this 
weak  monarch;  though,  however 
compulsory  the  act  of  abdication 
might  have  been,  it  was  now  as  much 
his  interest  as  that  of  his  family  and  of 
Spain,  that  he  should  acqmesce  in 
it.  Actuated  by  his  own  resentment, 
and  perhaps  still  more  by  that  of  the 
queen,  who  trembled  for  the  life  of 
her  paramour,  and,  like  an  adulter- 
ous mother^  hated  her  son,  he  com- 
mitted his  last  and  consummating 
folly  by  appealing  for  protection  to 
^  that  very  tyrant  whose  opei^  and  un- 
disguised aggression  had  not  a  week 
heS>r0  4riven  him  lo  the  resolution 


of  abandoning  the  throne,  and  seek- 
ing refuge  in  America.  Thanking 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  for  his  com- 
miseration, he  said  to  his  agent,  De 
Moutheon,  that  his  affliction  was 
the  greater  because  his  own  son  was 
the  author  of  it.  The  revolution  had 
been  effected  by  forgeiy  and  cor- 
ruption ;  the  prince,  and  Caballero, 
mmister  of  justice,  having  been  the 
principal  actors  in  it,  he  was  compel* 
led  to  abdicate,  to  save  the  lives  of 
himself  and  the  aueen;  knowing, 
that,  if  he  had  renised,  they  would 
both  have  been  murdered  in  the 
course  of  the  night  This  conduct 
of  the  Prince  of  Asturias  was  more 
shocking,  the  king  said,  inasmuch  as, 
havmg  perceived  his  desire  to  reign,, 
and  bemg  himself  near  threescore 
years  of  age,  he  had  agreed  to  sur- 
render the  crown  to  him  on  his  mar- 
riage with  a  French  princess;  an 
event  which  he,  the  kmg,  ardently 
desired.  This  part  of  the  conference 
seems  to  prove,  that  he  had  not 
only  thought  of  abdicating,  but  had 
even  promised  to  abdicate*  and  fixed 
the  tupe.  It  is,  however,  not  less 
clear  that  the  act,  when  actually 
performed,  was  compulsory. 

The  prince,  he  added,  had  chosen 
Badajox  for  the  place  of  their  retreat, 
though  that  part  of  the  kingdom  was 
injurious  to  his  health.  This  he  had 
represented,  and  entreated  him  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  chuse  ano- 
ther place ;  his  wish  being  to  obtain 
permission  of  the  emperor  to  pur^ 
chase  an  estate  in  France,  where  he 
might  end  his  days ;  and  this  had  been 
refused.  The  queen  said  she  had 
begged  her  son  at  least  to  postpone 
their  journey.  Her  entreaties  were 
in  vain :  to  Badajox  they  were  or- 
dered, and  their  journey  was  to  be- 
gin on  the  following  Monday.  All 
tbn   is   exceedingly  sui^qious*-— « 
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There  can  have  been  no  reason  why 
Ferdinand  should  not  permit  his  fa- 
ther to  chuse  his  place  of  residence, 
and  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
Charles  should  have  thought  of  re- 
tiring into  France.  But  the  publica- 
tion of  such  a  falsehood  suited  Buo- 
naparte's views. 

Having  made  these  complaints, 
Charles  delivered  into  De  Mouthe- 
en's  hands,  a  letter  to  the  emperor, 
and  a  formal  protest,  declaring,  that 
the  decree,  wherein  he  renounced 
the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son,  was  a 
deed  to  which  he  was  compelled,  in 
order  to  prevent  greater  calamity, 
and  spare  the  blood  of  his  beloved 
subjects.  It  was  therefore  to  be 
considered  as  of  no  authority.  The 
letter  was  of  a  more  abject  character. 
"  Sir,  my  brother,"  it  said,  *'  you  will 
not^,  without  sympathy,  see  a  king, 
'  who  has  been  compelled  to  resign  his 
throne,  throw  himself  into  thf  arms 
of  a  great  monarch  his  a  ly,  placing 
every  thing  in  the  protection  of  hita 
^ho  alone  ^an  6x  his  happiness,  and 
that  of  his  whole  familv,and  his  faith- 
ful and  beloved  people.  Under  the 
pressure  of  the  moment,  and  amid 
t^ie  clashing  of  weapons,  and  the 
cries  of  a  rebdlious  guard,  I  found 
that  I  had  to  chuse  between  life  and 
death,  and  that  my  death  would  be 
followed  by  that  of  the  queen  ;  but 
now  tranquillity  is  restored,  and  full 
of  confidence  in  the  generosity  and 
genius  of  the  great  man,  who  has  at 
all  times  declared  himself  my  friend, 
I  have  taken  my  resolution  to  resign 
myself  into  his  hands,  and  await 
wnat  he  shall  resolve  on  my  fate, 
that  of  the  queen,  and  of  the  Prince 
de  la  Paz."  Having  consigned  this 
letter  to  De  Moutheon,  which,  if  not 
dictated,  was  evidently  suggested  by 
him,  the  king  said  that  his  situa* 
tioti  was  most  deplorable ;  they  had 


seized  the  Prince  de  la  Paz,  anl 
would  put  him  to  death,  though  for 
no  other  crime  than  that  of  having 
been  at  all  times  attached  to  his  so- 
vereign. There  were  no  efforts 
which  he  would  not  have  attempted 
to  save  the  life  of  his  unhappy  friend, 
but  the.  whole  world  was  deaf  to  hit 
entreaties,  and  bent  on  vengeance; 
and  he  felt  assured,  that  Godoy's 
death  woidd  be  his  own,  for  he  should 
not  survive  him. 

These  proceedings  were  concealed 
from  Ferdinand.  Murat's  intention 
was  to  frighten  him  into  the  toils ;  an 
alarm  that  should  have  madehinastart, 
would  have  ruined  the  plot.  ITie 
interest  which  this  Grand  Doke  af- 
fected for  Godoy,  his  refusal  to  ac- 
knowledge the  new  govei-nment,and 
the  respect  which  he  paid  to  Charles, 
all  tended  to  this  end.  ilie  rumour 
of  Buonaparte's  coming  was  carefully 
spread  abroad;  fresii  couriers  were 
said  to  have  arrived  : — the  emperor 
had  left  Paris,  and  was  speedily  to  be 
expected  in  Madrid.  The  soldiers 
were  told  that  he  would  lose  no  time 
in  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
armies  in  Spain;  they  were 
ordered  to  put  themselves  Aprils 
in  a  state  to  appear  before 
bin) ;  and  in  this  proclamation,  which 
appeared  in  a  Madrid  gazette  extra- 
ordinary, the  ominous  notice  was 
given,  that  they  would  immediately 
be  supplied  with  cartridge  to  nre 
with.  It  was  hinted  that  it  would  be 
a  delicate  compHment  to  the  empe- 
ror, if  the  Infante,  Don  Carlos,^  Fer- 
dinand's next  brother. 'i  would  set  ott 


dinand*s  next  brother,)  ^ 


His 


to  receive  him  on  the  way 
Highness,  Murat  said,  could  not 
fail  to  meet  him  before  he  had  pro- 
ceeded two  days  upon  ^^''^^  C 
This  was  readily  agreed  to,  and  tne 
Infante,  accompanied  by  the  I' 
del  Infantado,  departed  upon  «»» 
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fttal  journey.  Having  secured  these 
victiinsy  Murat  endeavoured  to  entice 
Ferdinand  himself  into  the  snare : 
wliat  had  at  first  been  hinted  at, 
and  advised  as  a  mark  of  attentive 
coQsiderationy  was  now  prest  upon 
him  as  a  thing  of  importance  ;  a 
measure  which  would  be  attended 
with  the  happiest  consequences  to 
himself  and  the  whole  kingdom.—- 
The  young  king  hesitated  at  this ;  it 
was  more  than  courtesy  required, 
more  than  an  ally  was  entitled  to  ex- 
pect, and  perhaps  he  Mi  that  it  was 
more  than  a  King  of  Spain  ought  to 
perform.  Ccvallos  constantly  advised 
him  not  to  leave  his  capital  till  he 
had  received  certain  intelligence 
that  Buonaparte  had  actually  passed 
the  Pyrenees,  and  was  approaching 
Madnd;  and  even  then  he  urged 
him  to  proceed  so  short  a  way,  that 
it  should  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
sleep  out  of  his  capital  more  than  a 
angle  night»  This  advice  prevailed 
for  a' time  against  the  repeated  soli- 
citations of  IMurat  and  the  ambassar 
dor  Beauharnois.  It  became  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  introduce  a  new 
actor  in  this  detestable  plot. 

During  the  interval  which  elap« 
sed  before  this  agent  could  appear, 
Murat  informed  Cevallos^  that  the 
Emperor  would  be  gratified  if  the 
sword  of  Francis  I.  were  presented 
to  him;  and  he  desired  that  this 
might  be  intimated  to  the  new  king, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  this  was 
designed  not  merely  to  gratify  the 
French  nation,  but  aJso  to  lower  Fer- 
dinand in  the  opinion  of  the  Spani- 
ards, if  Buonaparte  and  his  agents 
ever  took  the  noble  feelings  of  our 
nature  into  their  calculation.  But  it 
was  a  mere  trick  for  the  Parisians,  and 
neither  they  nor  the  tyrant  himself 
would  feel  that  France  w.as  far  more 
^honoured  by  the  circumstances 


under  which  the  sword  was  recover- 
ed, than  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  lost.   Accordingly  this  tro- 
phy of  Pescara's  victory,  which  had 
tain  since  the  year  1525  in  the  royal 
armoury  at  Madrid,  was 
carried  with  great  cere-   March  SI. 
mony  to  the  lodgings  of 
the  Grand  Duke  ;-he,  it  was  said,  ha- 
ving been  brought  up  by  the  side  of 
the  Emperor,  and  in  the  same  school, 
and  illustrious  for  his  military  talents, 
was  more   worthy  than  any  other 
person  could  be  to  be  charged  with 
so  precious  a  deposit,  and  to  trans* 
mit  it  into  the  hands  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty.    This  base  language  ap- 
peared in  the  Madrid  Gazette.    The 
people  of  that  city  passivel}^  behdld 
the  surrender  of  this  trophy ;  it  was 
the   act,    however  compulsory,    of 
their  lawful  king,  the  king  of  their 
choice ;    the  compulsion   was   nei- 
ther avowed  on  the  one  side,  nor 
confessed  on  the  other;  but,  from 
the  imputation  of  beholding  it  with 
indifference,  they  have  amply  re- 
deemed themselves.     Murat,  upon 
receiving  it,  pronounced  a  flattering 
eulogium  upon  the  Spanish  nation-, 
— that  nation  whom  he  was  in  the 
act  of  plundering,    and  whom  he 
came  to  betray  and  to  enslave.        ' 
In  spite  of  the  patroles  and  rounds, 
and  military  government,  the  susp^ 
cidns  of  the  people  began  to  mani- 
fest themselves  more  and  ttiore,  and 
their  poor   Prince   was  compelled, 
while  ne  concealed  his  bwn  fears, 
to  exert  his  authority  for 
suppressing  theirs.     By  a  April  3* 
new  edict,  it  was  enatet- 
ed,  that  no  liquors  should  be  sold 
after  eight  in  the  evening ;  itiaster- 
manufacturers  and  tradesmen  were 
drdered  to  give  notice  to  the  police 
if  any  of  their  workmen  or  appren- 
tices absented  themselves  from  iheh 
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work ;  fathers  of  families  were  en- 
joined to  keep  their  children  and 
domestics  from  mixing  with  sediti- 
ous assemblies,  and  to  restrain  them 
by  good  example,  good  advice,  and 
the  fear  of  punishment.  The  king, 
it  was  ^d,  was  grieved  to  perceive 
that  the  imprudence  or  malevolence 
of  a  few  individuals  attempted  to  dis- 
turb the  good  understanding  between 
the  people  of  Madrid  and  the  troop» 
of  his  intimate  and  august  ally ;  and, 
as  this  conduct  arose,  perhaps,  from 
a  ridiculous  and  groimdless  missqp- 
prehension  of  the  intention  of  those 
troops  who  were  quartered  in  that 
city,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, he  affirmed,  for  the  last  time,  that 
his  subjects  ought  to  set  aside  every 
fear  of  that  nature,  as  the  intention 
of  the  French  government  accorded 
with  his  own ;  and  so  far  from  con- 
cealing any  hostile  prospects,  or  the 
slightest  invasion,  had  no  other  ob- 
ject than  the  great  measures  requisite 
against  their  common  enemy.  If, 
however,  any  person,  after  this  de- 
claration, should  be  rash  enough,  ei- 
ther by  words  or  actions,  to  aim  at 
disturbing  the  friendship  between 
the  two  nations,  the  guilty  would  be 
most  rigorously  punished,  without 
remission  mid  without  delay. 

General  Savarv  was  now  announ- 
ced as  Envoy  nrom  the  Emperor, 
imd  demanded  audience  in  that  ca- 
pacity. Of  course  it  was  immedi- 
ately granted.  At  this  audience  he 
professed  that  he  was  sent  merely  to 
compliment  Ferdinand,  and  to  know 
whether  his  sentiments  with  respect 
to  France  were  conformable  to  those 
of  the  king  his  father ;  if  it  were  so, 
the  Emperor  would  forego  all  consi- 
deration of  what  had  passed ;  would 
in  no  d^ree  interfere  with  the  inte- 
rior concerns  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
would  immediately  rec6gnize  hiiA  as 
King  of  Spam  and  of  the  Indies.--- 


To  this  the  most  satisfactory  answer 
was  given.  It  neither  was^nor  could 
have  been, the  intention  ofdieprince'i^ 
party  to  offend  France;  the  onlj 
hope  which  they  had  hitherto  enter- 
tained of  regenerating  their  govern* 
ment,  had  been  by  allying  them- 
selves with  Buonaparte,  and  availing 
themselves  of  his  power.  One  of  th^ 
charges  which  wer^  current  against 
Godoy  among  the  people,  was  that 
of  a  secret  understanding  with  the 
English,  and  that  he  intended  to 
deliver  Ceusta  into  their  hands,  and 
fly  with  all  his  treasures  under  their 
protection.  Nothing  could  be  de- 
sired more  flattering  than  the  lan- 
guage of  Savary  during  this  audi- 
ence ;  and  he  concluded  it  by  assert- 
ing that  the  Emperor  was  ahreadj 
near  Bayonne,  and  on  his  way  t» 
Madrid.  ., 

No  sooner,  however,  had  this  En- 
voy left  the  audience-chamber,  than 
he  began,  as  if'  in  his  individual  ci- 

Eacity,  to  execute  the  real  object  of 
is  mission.  -  It  would  be  highly 
grateful  and  flattering  to  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty,  he  said,  if  the  King 
would  meet  him  on  die  roadj  ^na 
he  asserted  repeatedly,  and  in  the 
most  positive  terms,  that  his  arrival 
might  be  expected  every  hour.  So 
positive  was  he  in  asserting  this-fals^ 
nood,  and  so  urgent  in  pressing  ^* 
advice,  that  Ferdinand,  incapable 
as  he  must  needs  have  been,  of  sus- 
pecting that  this  Envoy  of  an  Em- 
peror was  sent  merely  for  the  puf* 
pose  of  deceiving  him,  yielded  to  his 
solicitations,  hal^tempted  by  his  flat- 
tery, and  at  the  same  time  afi-aid  to 

refuse  what  was  so  earnestly  requj^ 
red.  It  is  mournful  to  transcnr>e 
the  langu^e  in  which  he  communi- 
cated this  resolution  to  the  Fresideitf 
of  the  Council.  "He  had 
received  (he  saidj  certain  Aj^  *• 
intelligencci  that  nis  faith- 
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fvl  firlendfind  mighty  ally^  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  and  King  of 
Italy,  was  already  arrivedatBayonne, 
"with  the  joyful  and  salutary  purpose 
of  passing  through  this  kingdom,  to 
the  ^eat  satisfaction  of  himself  (the 
king),  and  to  the  great  profit  and 
advantage  of  his  beloved  subjects. 
It  "vvas  becoming  the  close  friendship 
between  the  two  crowns,  and  the 
great  character  of  the  Emperor,  that 
he  should  go  to  meet  him ;  thus  gi- 
ving the  most  sure  and  sincere  proo& 
of  his  sentiments,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve and  renew  the  good  harmony, 
confidential  friendship,  and  salutary 
alliance  which  so  liappily  subsisted, 
and  ought  to  subsist  between  them. 
His  absence  could  last  only  a  few 
■days,   during  which  he   expected, 
from  the  love  and  fidelity  of  his  dear 
subjects,  who  had  hitherto  conduct- 
ed themselves  in  so  praiseworthy  a 
manner,  that  they  would  continue 
to  remain  tranquil;  th^t  the  good  har- 
mony between  them  and  the  French 
troops  would  still  be  maintained; 
and   that  those    troops   should  be 
punctually  supplied  with  every  thing 
necessary  for  their   mainten^ce." 
On  the  same  day  he  appointed  his 
uncle,  the  Infante  Don  Antonib,  Pre- 
sident oi  the  High  Council  of  Go- 
vernment, as  well,  it  was  said,  on 
accoimt  of  the  ties  of  blood,  as  be- 
cause of  the  distinguished  qualities 
with  which  he  was  endowed,  to  trans- 
act all  pressing  and  necessary  busi- 
ness which  might  occur  during  his 
absence.    In  this  decree  he  stated, 
that  he  should  go  to  Burgos,  evident- 
ly implying  an  intention  at  that  time 
ef  not  proceeding  farther. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of 
the  11th  of  April,  Ferdinand  began 
his  unhappy  journey.  Savary,  affect- 
ing the  most  zealous  and  assiduous 
attention,  solicited  the  honour  of  ac- 
companying him  ^— he  had  just,  hf 


said,  received  information  of  the 
Emperor's  apptoach,  and  it  was  not 
possible  that  they  should  proceed 
farther  thaa  Burgos  before  they  met 
him.  They  reached  Burgos,  and 
Buonapdrte.was  not  there,  neither 
were  there  any  tidings  of  his  drawing 
near.  Savary,  who  had  followed  the 
young  king  in  a  separate  carriage, 
urged  him  to  proceed  to  Vittoria. 
Ferdinand  hesitated ;  but  the  same 
flatteries  and  falsehoods  on  the  part 
of  the  French  Envoy,  and  the  same 
anxiety  and  secret  fear  which  had 
induced  him  to  come  thus  far,  made 
him  asain  consent;  yet  soreluctandy, 
that  the  Frenchman,  on  their  arrival 
at  Vittoria,  thinkm^  it  would  be  use- 
less to  renew  his  solicitations,  left  him 
there,  and  conti|iued  his  journey  to 
Bayonne,  there  to  arrange  matters 
wiui  his  master  for  securing  the  prey, 
who  was  now  already  in  the  toils.  At 
Vittoria,  Ferdinand  received  inteUi- 
gience  that  Buonaparte  had  reached 
Bourdeaux,  and  was  on  his  way  to 
Bayonne.  In  consequence  of  this 
advice,  the  Infante  Don  Carlo8,^wha 
had  been  waiting  at  Tolosa,  proceed- 
ed to  the  latter  place,  whither  the 
Emperor  had  invited  him :  he  reach- 
ed that  city  ^  some  days  before  him  i 
and  when  this  modem  Caesar  Borgia 
arrived  there,  he  found  one  victim 
in  his  power.  It  is  said  that  Don  Car- 
los soon  discovered  the  views  of  Buo- 
naparte ;  and,  having  communicated 
his  fears  to  ^gnatelli,  on  whom  he 
relied  as  a  Spaniard,  and  a  man  of 
honour,  drew  iqp,  with  his  advice,  a 
letter  to  Ferdinand,  beseeching  him, 
as  he  valued  the  independence  of  his 
country  and  his  personal  safety,  not 
to  proceed  to  Bayonne.  Pignatelli 
was  in  the  tyrant's  interest,  and  in- 
tercepted the  messenger. 

Their  measures  were  soon  resolved 
on.  Savary  returned  to  Vittoria  with 
a  letter  from  Buonaparte  to  Ferdi- 
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nan4.  It  began  by  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  that  letter  which  the 
Prince  had  written  respecting  the 
projected  marriage  before  the  affiiir 
of  the  Escurial,  and  the  receipt  of 
which  Buonaparte  had  formeHy  de- 
nied. *'  Your  Highness,"  said  he, 
(for  the  title  of  king  was  carefully 
i^thheld,)  "  will  permit  me,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  to  address 
you  with  frankness  and  sincerity.  I 
expected  tiiat,  on  my  arrival  at  Ma- 
drid, I  should  have  persuaded  my  il- 
lustrious friend  to  make  some  neces- 
sary reforms  in  his  dominions,  which 
would  give  considerable  satisfaction 
to  the  public  feeling.  The  removal 
of  the  Prince  de  la  Paz  appeared  to 
me  indispensable  to  his  happiness 
and  the  mterests  of  his  people.  I 
have  frequently  expressed  my  wishes 
that  he  should  be  removed ;  and,  if  I 
did  not  persevere  in  my  application, 
it  was  on  account  of  my  friendship 
for  King  Charles,  and  a  wish,  if  pos* 
sible,  not  to  see  the  weakness  of  his 
attachments.  O  wretchedness  of  hu- 
man nature !  imbecility  and  error ! 
such  is  our  lot.  The  events  of  the 
North  retarded  my  journey,  and  the 
occurrences  at  Aranjuez  have  super- 
vened. I  do  not  constitute  myself 
judge  of  those  events :  but  it  is  very 
dangerous  for  kings  to  accustom  their 
subjects  to  shed  blood,  and  to  take 
the  admihistration  of  justice  into  their 
own  hands.  I  pray  God  that  your 
Highness  rnay  not  one  day  find  it  so. 
It  would  not  be  conformable  to  the 
interests  of  Spain  to  proceed  severe* 
ly  against  a  Prince  who  is  united  to 
one  of  the  Royal  Family,  aiid  h^  so 
long  governed  the  kingdom.  He 
has  no  longer  any  friends ;  as  little 
wUl  your  Royal  Highness  find  any 
should  you  cease  to  be  fortunate  ; — 
ifli0  people  eagerly  avenge  them- 
selves for  the  hoxnag<3  trhich  they 
pay  us.'* 


This  was  the  langu^e  of  a  tyrant^ 
who  felt  that  he  held  his  power  by  no 
other  tenure  than  that  of  force,  and 
reconciled  himself  to  his  own  usur- 
pation by  a  base  philosophy,— think* 
mg  ill  of  human  nature  because  he 
could  not  think  well  of  himsel£ 
What  followed  was  more  remarkable* 
"  How  (said  he)  could  the  Prince 
de  la  Paz  be  brought  to  trial  vdthout 
implicating  the  King  and  Queen  in 
the    process  of  exciting   seditious 

gassions,  the  result  of  which  might 
e  fktal  to  your  crown  ?  Your  Royal 
Highness  has  no  other  right  to  it 
than  what  you  derive  from  your  mo- 
ther. If  the  cause  injures  her  ho- 
nour, you  destroy  your  own  claims*. 
Do  not  give  ear  to  weak  and  perfi- 
dious councils.  You  have  no  right 
to  try  the  Prince  de  la  Paz ;  his 
crimes,  if  any  are  imputed  tp  him, 
merge  in  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown.  He  may  be  banished  from 
Spain,  and  I  may  offer  him  an  asy. 
lum  in  France." 

With  respect  to  the  abdication, 
Buonaparte  said,  that,  as  that  event 
had  taken  place  when  his  armies 
were  in  Spain,  it  might  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  and  of  posterity  as  if 
he  had  sent  those  troops  merely  to 
expel  a  friend  and  ally  from  his  throne* 
As  a  neighbouring  sovereign,  it,  be- 
came him,  therefore,  t©  inform  him- 
self of  all  the  circumstances  before 
he  acknowledged  the  abdication.— « 
He  added,  "  1  declare  to  your  Royal 
Highness,  to  the  Spaniards,  and  t# 
the  whole  world,  that,  if  the  abdica- 
tion of  King  Charles  be  voluntary, 
and  has  not  been  forced  upon  him 
by  the  insurrection  and  tumults  at 
Aranjuez,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  rc- 

firding  and  acknowledging  your 
oyal  Highness  as  King  of  Spain.  I 
am  therefore  anxious  to  have  some 
conversation  with  you  on  this  sub* 
ject.    The  circumspection  which  I 
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Iiaveobservedupontliispoint  ought  to 
convince  you  of  the  support  you  will 
find  in  me,  should  it  ever  happen 
that  factions  of  any  kind  should  dis- 
turb you  on  your  throne.  When 
King  Charles  informed  me  of  the 
afikir  of  the  ^scurial,  it  gave  me  the 
^eatest  pain,  and  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  contributed  to  its  happy  ter- 
mination. YourRoyalHighnessisnot 
altogether  free  from  blame ;  of  this 
the  letter  which  you  wrote  to  me,  and 
which  I  have  always  wished  to  for- 
get, is  a  sufficient  proof.  When  you 
are  king,  you  will  know  how  sacred 
are  the  rights  of  the  throne.  Every 
application  of  an  hereditary  Prince 
to  a  foreign  Sovereign  is  criminal.*' 
Tliis  language  seems  to  show,  that 
Ferdinand's  letter  related  to  some- 
thing more  than  the  proposal  of  mar- 
riage. That  marri^e,  Buonaparte 
said,  accorded,  in  his  opinion,  with 
the  interests  of  his  people,  and  he 
regarded  it  as  a  circumstance  which 
would  unite  him  by  new  ties  to  a 
House  whose  conduct  he  had  had 
every  reason  to  praise  since  he  as- 
cended the  throne. 

A  threat  was  then  held  out. 

«  Your  Highness  ought  to  dread  the 
consequences  of  popular  commo- 
tions. It  is  possible  that  assassina- 
*  tions  may  be  committed  upon  some 
stragglers  of  my  army,  but  they 
would  only  lead  to  the  ruin  of  Spain. 
I  have  learn^,  with  regret,  that  some 
letters  of  the  Captain-General  of  Ca- 
talonia have  been  circulated  at  Ma- 
drid, and  that  tbey  have  had  the  ef- 
fect of  exciting  some  irritation." 
After  this  menace,  Buonaparte  as- 
sured the  young  king  that  he  had 
laid  open  the  inmost  sentiments  of 
Im  heart,  and  that,  under  all  circum- 
stances, he  should  conduct  himself 
towards  him  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  had  done  towards  the  king  his 


father ;  and  he  concluded  with  this 
hypocritical  form,-r-"  My  Cousin,  I 
pray  God  to  take  you  into  his  high 
and  holy  keeping." 

Such  a  letter  might  well  have 
alarmed  Ferdinand;  but  he  had  ad- 
vanced too  far  to  recede,  and  the 
French  troops  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vittoria  surrounded  him,  ready^ 
no  doubt,  to  intercept  his  retreat,  if 
he  should  attempt  it.  Cevallos  and 
his  other  counsellors,  and  the  people 
of  Vittoria,  besought  him  not  to  ad- 
vance. On  the  other  hand,  Gene- 
ral Savary  assured  him,  with  the  most 
vehement  protestations,  that  the  Em- 
peror took  the  greatest  interest  in 
his  welfare,  and  he  offered  to  pledge 
his  life,  that,  within  a  few  minutes  af- 
ter his  arrival  at  Bayonne,  he  would 
be  recognized  as  King  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies.  The  Emperor,  he  said, 
to  preserve  his  own  consistency, 
would  begin  by  giving' him  the  title 
of  Highness ;  but  he  would  present- 
ly give  him  that  of  Majesty,  and,  in 
three  days,  every  thing  would  be 
settled ;  and  he  might  immediately 
return  to  Spain.  Confused,  terri- 
fied, feeling  himself  in  the  power  of 
Buonaparte,  the  only  ease  he  could 
find  was  in  yielding  implicit  belief 
to  these  representations.  His  cre- 
dulity can  hardly  be  condemned.-^ 
The  treachery  was  too  complicated, 
too  monstrous,  to  be  suspected, — . 
Centuries  had  elapsed  since  any  act 
of  similar  perfidy  had  stained  the 
history  of  Europe. 

He  proceeded,  and  crossed  the 
stream  which  divides  the  two  king« 
doms.  Scarcely  had  he  set  foot  on 
£he  French  territory,  before  he  re- 
marked, that  no  one  came  to  receive 
him  ;  a  neglect  more  striking,  as 
he  had  travelled  so  far  to  meet  the 
Emperor.  At  St  Jean  de  Luz,  how- 
ever^ the  mayor  made  his  appear- 
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ance,  attended  by  the  municipality. 
Too  humble  to  be  infonned  of  Buo- 
naparte's designs,  and  probably  too 
honest  to  suspect  them,  he  came  to 
the  carriage  and  addressed  Ferdi- 
nand, expressing,  in  the  most  lively 
manner,  the  joy  he  felt  at  having 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  person 
to  receive  a  sovereign,  the  friend 
aiid  ally  of  France.  Shortly  after- 
wards, he  was  met  by  the  grandees, 
who  h^d  been  sent  to  compliment 
the  Emperor :  their  account  was  suf- 
ficiently discouraging;  but  he  was 
now  near  Bayonne,and  it  was  too  late 
to  turn  back.  The  Prince  of  Neuf- 
chatel  (Berthier)  and  Duroc,  the 
marshal  of  the  palace,  came  out  to 
meet  him,  and  conduct  him  to  the 

Elace  which  had  been  appointed  for 
is  residence— a  place  sa  little  suit- 
able to  such  a  guest,  that  he  could 
not  for  a  moment  conceal  from  him- 
self, that  it  marked  an  intentional 
disrespect.  Before  he  had  recover- 
ed from  the  ominous  feeling  which 
such  a  reception  occasioned,  Buona- 
parte, accbmpanied  by  many  of  his 
generals,  paid  him  a  visit.  ^Ferdi- 
nand went  down  to  the  street  door 
to  receive  him ;  and  they  embraced 
with  every  token  of  friendship.  The 
interview  was  short,  and  merely 
complimentary ;  Buonaparte  again 
embraced  him  at  parting. — The  kiss 
of  Judas  Iscariot  was  hot  more  trea- 
cherous than  this  Corsican  embrace. 
.  Ferdinand  was  not  long  suffered 
to  remain  uncertain  of  his  fate. — 
Buonaparte,  as  if  to  prove  to  the 
world  the  absolute  callousness  of  his 
heart— as  if  he  derived  an  unnatural 
pleasure  in  acting  the  part  of  the  de- 
ceiver, invited  him  to  dinner, — sent 


his  carriage  for  him, — came  to  the 
coach  steps  to  receive  him, — again 
embracea  him,  and  led  him  in  by  the 
hand.  Ferdinand  sat  at  the  same 
table  with  him  as  a  friend,  a  guest, 
and  an  ally;  and  no  sooner  had  he 
returned  to  his  own  residence,  than 
General  Savary,  the  same  man  who, 
by  his  persuasions  and  solemn  pro« 
testations,  had  led  him  on  from  Ma^^ 
drid,  came  to  inform  him  of  the  Em- 
peror's irrevocable  determination, 
that  the  Bourbon  dynasty  should  no 
longer  reign  in  Spain ;  that  it  was 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  Buonapartes; 
and  therefore,  Ferdinand*  was  requi- 
red, in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  all 
his  femily,  to  renounce  the  crown  of 
Spain  and  of  the  Indies  in  their  fe- 
vour. 

Some  danger  had  undoubtedly 
been  anticipated  by  Cevallos,  the 
Duke  del  Infantado,  and  Escoiquiz, 
when  they  protested  so  urgently 
against  his  advancing  from  Vittoria; 
and  he  himself  could  not  have  be^p 
without  misgivings.  They  might 
have  apprehended,  that  the  abdica- 
tion should  not  irmnediately  be  ac- 
knowledged, or  that  it  might  evei 
have  been  set  aside ; — perhaps,  that 
a  cession  of  territory  might  be  de- 
manded. Among  the  many  projecti 
of  political  changes  which  are  cur- 
rent among  the  French,  and  evi- 
dently sometimes  thrown  out  by  the 
government,  to  prepare  the  pubhc 
feeling  for  those  which  are  actually 
to  be  effected,  it  had  more  than  once 
been  said,  that  France  designed  to  ex- 
tend her  frontiers  to  the  Ebro,  giving 
Portugal  to  Spain  in  exchange  for 
the  ceded*  provinces.  But  their 
gloomiest  forebodmgs  had  neverima- 


*  Another  rumour,  which  prevailed  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  was,  tw 
Buonaparte  had  offbred  the  crown  of  Spain  to  his  brother  Lutaen;  and  that  tn 
Prince  of  Asturias  was  to  be  intruded  upon  Portugal.    It  is  not  unlikely  that  be  b^JF 
have  held  out  such  a  temptation  to  liis  brother.    But  Lucien  has  "  chosen  tac  d»* 
ter  path„''  and  will  be  remembered  with  honour  hereafter* 
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l^ned  any  thing  like  this  unequalled 
TiUainy.  Astonished  as  they  were,  and  ' 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  ty-' 
rant,  who,  by  such  repeated  false- 
hoods, had  decoyed  them  into  his 
hands,  they  did  not  lose  ^  their  cou- 
rage. And  when  Cevallos,  on  the 
fbUowbg  day,  was  summoned  to  the 
palace,^  to  discuss  the  terms  of  re- 
nunciation with  M.Champagny  (the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affiiirs),  he 
complained  of  the  perfidy  which  had 
been  practised,  protested  in  Ferdi- 
nand's name  against  the  violence 
done  to  his  person,  in  not  permit- 
ting him  to  return  to  Spain ;  and,  as 
a  catagorical  and  final  answer  to  the 
Emperor's  demand,  declaied  that 
the  King  neither  could  nor  would 
renounce  his  crown;  he  could  not 
do  a  prejudice  to  the  individuab  of 
his  own  family,  who  were  called  to 
the  succession  by  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  kingdom :  and  still  less 
could  he  consent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  another  d3masty,  it  being 
the  right  of  the  Spanish  nation  to 
elect  another  family,  whenever  tlie 
present  should  become  extinct. 

M •  Champagny  replied  to  this,  by 
insisting  on  the  necessity  of  the  re- 
nunciation, and  contending  that  the . 
abdication  of  the  father-king  had  not 
been  voluntary.  Of  this  assertion, 
which  was  as  ill-timed  as  it.wasin*e- 
levant,  Cevallos  readily  availed  him- 
self, expressing  his  surprise  that,while 
they  condenmed  the  abdication  of 
Charles,  as  not  having  been  his  own 
free  act,  they,  at  the  same  time,  were 
endeavouring  to  extort  a  renuncia- 
tion from  Ferdinand.  He  then  en- 
tered into  details  designed  to  prove 
that  no  violence  had  been  done  to 
the  father-king,  either  by  the  peo- 
ple, the  prince,  or  any  other  person, 
and  that  he  had  retired  from  govern- 
ment by  his  own  unbiassed  will.   But 


Cevallos  protested  against  acknow- 
ledging the  smallest  authority  in  the 
emperor  to  intermeddle  with  matters 
which  were  purely  domestic,  and  ex- 
clusively bdonged  to  the  Spanish 
government;  following,  he  said,  in 
uiis  respect,  the  example  of  the  ca- 
binet of  Paris,  which  rejected,  as  in- 
admissible, the  applications  of  the 
King  of  Spain  in  behalf  of  his  ally 
and  kinsman  Louis  XVI.  It  was  of 
little  consequence  that  Ferdinand's 
minister  triumphed  in  arguments— 
M.  Champagny  abruptly  turned  the 
subject,  by  saying  that  the  emperor 
never  could  be  sure  of  Spain  while 
it  was  governed  by  the  Bourbon  dy- 
nasty ;  for  that  family  must  necessa^ 
rily  regret  to  see  its  elder  branch 
expelled  from  France.  Cevallos  an- 
swered, that,  in  a  regular  system  of 
things,  family  prepossessions  never 
prevailed  over  political  interests,  of 
which  the  whole  conduct  of  Charles 
IV.,  since  the  treaty  of  Basle,  was  a 
proof.  Every  reason  of  policy  in- 
duced Spain  to  maintain  a  perpetual 
peace  with  France,  and  there  were 
reasons  why  the  continuance  of  that 
system  was  not  of  less  importance  to 
the  emperor.  The  generosity  and 
loyalty  of  the  Spaniards  were  prover- 
bial; from  that  loyalty  they  had 
submitted  to  the  caprices  of  despot- 
ism ;  and  the  same  principle,  if  they 
saw  their  independence  and  the  se« 
curity  of  their  sovereign  violated, 
would  call  forth  their  well-known 
valour.  If  so  atrocious  an  insult 
were  committed,  France  would  lose 
the  most  faithful  and  useful  of  her 
allies;  and  the  emperor,  by  the  ar- 
tifices and  falsehoods  with  which  he 
entrapped  tlie  king  to  Bayonne,  in 
order  there  to  despoil  him  of  his 
crown,  would  have  so  effectually 
stained  his  own  character,  that  no 
confidence  hereafter  could  be  placed 
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in  treaties  with  him ;  and  war  with 
him  could  be  concluded  by  no  other 
mi-ans  than  that  of  total  destruction 
and  extermmation. 

Buonaparte  was  listening  to  this 
conference.  He  lost  patience  now, 
and  ordering  Cevallos  into  his  own 
cabinet,  the  violence  of  his  temper 
broke  out.  He  called  that  minister 
traitor,  for  continuing  to  serve  the 
son  in  the  same  sit'mtion  which  he 
had  held  under  the  tather  ;  he  accu- 
sed him  of  having  maintained,  in  an 
official  interview  wifh  (reneral  iMou- 
theon,  that  Ferdinand's  right  to  the 
crown  stood  in  no  need  of  his  recog- 
nition, though  it  might  be  necessa- 
ly  to  the  continuance  of  his  relations 
with  France  and  he  reproached  him, 
still  more  angrily  tor  having  said  to 
a  foreign  minister  at  Madrid,  that,  if 
the  French  army  offered  any  viola- 
tion  to  the  integrity  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  Spanish  sovereignty, 
300,000  men  would  convince  them 
that  a  brave  and  generous  nation  was 
liot  to  be  insuted  with  impunity.— 
The  tyrant  then  entered  upon  the 
business  of  the  renunciation,  which 
he  was  determined  should  be  made ; 
and  finding  that  Cevallos  still  insisted 
upon  the  rights  of  his  master,  the 
reigning  dynasty,  and  the  people  of 
Spain,  he  concluded  the ,  conversa- 
tion by  these  remarkable  and  cha- 
racteristic words  :— **  1  have  a  system 
of  policy  of  my  own :  you  ought  to 
adopt  more  liberal  ideas :  to  be  less 
susceptible  on  the  point  of  honour ; 
and.  not  sacrifice  the  prosperity  of 
Spain  to  the  interest  of  the  Bourbbn 
fwnily.'* 

Having  found  Cevallos  so  little 
inclined  to  yieki,  Ferdinand  was  in- 
formed that  he  must  appoint  another 
person  to  carry  on  the  negociation. 
While  he  was  deliberating  whom  to 
chuse,   one  of  the  French  agents 


insinuated   himself  into  the  confT- 
dence  of  Lscoiquiz,  and  persuaded 
him  to  pay  a  visit  to  Champaigny, 
from  whom  he  received  the  propo- 
sitions of  Buonaparte  in  writing.^- 
These,  which  were  to  be  considered 
as  the  t3rrant's  definitive  demands, 
from  whic^h  he  would  not  recede, 
and  which  were  the  most  favourable 
he  would  grant,  declared  his  irrevo- 
cable determination  that  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  should  no  longer  reign  in 
Spain,  and  that  one  oi  his  brothers 
should  possess  the  throne.  The  cota- 
plete  integrity  of  that  kingdom  and 
all  its  colonies  was  to  be  guaranteed, 
together  with  the  preservation  of  re- 
ligion and, property^  ^  If  Ferdinand 
agreed  to  renounce  his  rights  in  his 
own  name,  and  that  of  hi§  family,  the 
crown  of  Etruria  should  be  conferred 
upon  him  according  to  the  Salique 
law;   and  the  emperor's    niece  be 
given  him  in  marriage  immediateiy, 
if  he  chose  to  demand  her,  upon  the 
execution  of  the  treaty.     If  he  refu- 
sed, he  should  remain  without  com- 
pensation, and  thevcmperor  would 
carry   his    purposes    into  eftect  by 
force.    Wlien  Ferdinand  had  recei- 
ved these  demands,  he  invested  Don 
Pedro  de  J^abrador.  honorary  coun- 
sellor of  state,  in  whose  talents  he 
had  great  reliance,  with  full  powers, 
instructing  him  to  present  them  to 
the  French  niinister  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  to  demand  his  full  powers 
in  return,  that  the  proposals  of  Buona- 
parte might  be  commu- 
nicated in  an  authentic      j     i  o>f 
manner.      1  he  instruc-       ^    ^* 
tions  given  him,  which 
were  drawn  up  by  Cevallos,  were  to 
ask  M.  Champagny  if  King  Ferdi- 
nand were  at   nill   liberty? — i1   he 
were  so,  he  would  return  to  his  do- 
minions, and  there  give  audience  to 
the  plenipotentiary  whom  the  empe- 
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TOT  might  depute :  if  he  were  not, 
all  acts  at  Bayonne  were  nugatory, 
and  could  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  stain  the  reputation  of  Buonaparte 
before  the  whole  world.  Ferdinand, 
he  was  charged  to  say,  was  resolved 
not  to  yieloL^  the  emperor's  de- 
niands :  neither  his  own  honour,  nor 
his  duty  to  his  subjects,  permitting 
him.  He  could  not  compel  them 
to  accept  of  the  Buonaparte  d3mas- 
ty,  much  less  could  he  deprive  them 
of  their  right  to  elect  another  family 
to  the  throne,  when  the  jreigning  on6 
should  be  extinct.  It  was  not  less 
repugnant  to  his  feelings  to  accept  of 
the  throne  of  Etruria  as  a  compensa- 
tion; that  country  was  under  the 
authority  of  its  lawful  sovereign, 
whom  he  would  not  prejudice,  and 
he  was  contented  with  the  kingdom 
that  providence  had  given  him. 

When  Labrador  presented  his 
powers,  and  required  the  usual  form 
m  return,  M.  Champagny  replied, 
these  things  were  mere  matters  of 
form,  and  who.ly  unconnected  with 
the  essential  object  of  the  negociation. 
Buonaparte,  indeed,  had  determined 
to  force  from  Ferdinand  the  torm  of 
a  voluntary  renunciation,  but  he  and 
his  ministers  considered  all  other 
forms  as  useless.     The  Frenchman 

froceededto  talk  of  the  propositions: 
labrador  declared  he  could  discuss 
no  subject  whatever,  till  the  previous 
formalities  had  been  observed ;  and 
asked  if  the  king  were  at.  liberty  ?  The 
answer  was,  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
Then,  said  he,  he  should  be  restored 
to  his  kingdom ';  but  M.  C'hampagny 
replied,  that,  with  respect  to  his  re- 
turn to  Spain,  it  was  necessary  he 
should  come  to  a  right  understanding 
with  the  emperor,  either  personally 
or  by  letter.  Already,  Ferdinand 
had  had  sufficient  reason  to  feel  him- 
'Self  a  prisoner;  this  language  was 


such  as  could  leave  no  doubt.  In 
order,  however,  that  the  violence 
might  be  apparent  and  no- 
torious, Cevallos  addressed  April  28. 
a  note  to  the  French  mini- 
ster of  state,^  saying,  that  the  king 
had  left  Madrid  with  the  intention  of 
meeting  the  emperor  at  Burgos,  on 
the  assurances  which  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Berg,  the  ambassador  Beau* 
harnois,  and  General  Savary,  had 
given  of  his  approach ;  that,  in  conse- 
(juence  of  the  agitation  of  the  pub- 
he  mind  in  Spain,  it  was  impossible 
to  answer  longer  for  the  tranquillity 
of  the  people,  especially  as  they  were 
apprized  that  their  king  had  now  been 
six  days  at  Bayonne.  He  had,  in 
the  mo^t  solemn  manner,  promised 
them  on  his  departure  that  he  would 
speedily  return.  This,  therefore,  he 
was  about  to  do  ;  and  he  now  made 
known  his  intentions,  that  they  might 
be  Communicated  to  the  emperor, 
whose  approbation  they  would  doubt- 
less meet;  he  should  be  ready  to 
treat,  in  his  dominions,  on  all  con- 
venient subjects,  with  any  per- 
son whom  it  might  please  his  im- 
perial majesty  to  authorize.  No  an- 
swer was  returned  to  this  dispatch ; 
but  the  spies  within  the  palace  and 
the  guards  without  were  doubled.— 
A  guard  at  the  door  even  ordered 
the  king  and  his  brother  one  night 
to  retire  to  their  apartments.  Fer- 
dinand's mind  was  not  yet  so  subdued 
to  his  fortunes  as  to  brook  this  insult. 
He  complained  bitterly  of  it ;  and 
the  governor  in  conseouence  soothed 
him  with  courteous  language,  and 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of  such  . 
conduct.    The  act,  however,  was  re- 

Eeated ;  and,  not  chusing  to  expose 
imself  a  third  time  to  insults,  which 
he  had  no  means  of  reseotingy  he  ab- 
stained from  going  out; 

Buonaparte   had  expected  that 
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Ferdinand  would  more  easily  be  in- 
timidated into  compliance ;  in  that 
case  he  would  have  recognized  the 
Validity  of  the  father's  abdication; 
which,  in  fact,  he  did  virtually  ac- 
knowledge, while  treating  with  the 
8on  for  his  renunciation.  He  now 
-  found  it  necessary  to  alter  his  plan 
of  proceedings,  and  ordered  Murat 
to  send,  off  Charles  and  the  queen 
as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  Bay- 
onne.  There  was  no  danger  of  ex- 
citing any  pqpular  commotion  by 
these  circumstances;  but  the  deliver- 
ance of  Godoy  was  also  to  be  ef- 
fected ;  and  artifice  must  be  employ- 
ed for  this,  unless  he  resorted  imme- 
diately to  force,  which  it  was  'his 
purpose  to  avoid  till  the  whole  of  the 
royal  family  were  in  his  hands.  The 
release  of  this  favourite  had  been  re- 
quested of  Ferdinand  during  his  stay 
at  Vittoria.  He  replied,  that  he  had 
promised  to  his  people  to  publish  the 
result  of  a  process,  on  which  the  ho- 
nour of  many  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  the 
crown  depended.  Throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  Spain,  he  said, 
there  wujb  not  a  single  district,  how- 
ever small,  which  had  not  addressed 
complaints  to  the  throne  against  that 
prisoner.  The  joy  at  his  arrest  had 
been  general,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  proceedings.  Nevertheless, 
he  gave  bis  royal  word,  that,  if,  after  a 
full  examination  of  the  case,  Godoy 
should  be  condemned  to  death,  he 
would  remit  that  pimishment  in  con- 
sequence of  the  emperor's  interposi- 
tion. At  the  time  when  Ferdinand 
returned  this  answer  to  Buonaparte, 
he  received  advices  firom  the  junta 
of  government  that  Murat  had 
required  them  to  release  Godoy; 
threatenmg,  if  they  refused,  that  he 
woidd  deliver  him  by  force.  They 
were  infonpedi  in  reply,  of  the  an* 


swer  which  had  been  sent  to  Bay- 
onne,  and  instructed  to  tell  the  Grand 
Duke,  if  he  renewed  his  applications, 
that  the  b'lsiness  was  in  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  sovereigns,  and  that 
the  result  depended  exclusively  on 
the  decision  of  the  king. 

The  French  have  at  all  tunes  had 
less  public  faith  than  any  other  na- 
tion in  Europe ;  but  whether  under 
their  old  monarchy,  their  democrat 
cy,  or  their  present  absolute  tyran- 
ny, they  have  effectually  protected 
their  agents  and  partizans  in  other 
countries — a  duty  which  even  its  olh 
vious  policy  has  not  taught  this  go- 
vernment to  perform.     Godoy  had 
been  the  creature  of  France,  and 
Buonaparte  was    resolved  to  save 
him  : — ^he  treated,  therefore,  the  let- 
ter of  Ferdinand  with   contempt; 
and,  having  recourse  to  direct  false- 
hood,  sent  information  to  Murat, 
that  the  Prince  of  Asturias  had  put 
the  prisoner  entirely  at  his  disposal, 
and  ordered  him  to  demand  and  ob- 
tain the  surrender  of  his  person.   A 
note  was  accordingly  delivered  to 
the    Junta,    in    Murat*s 
name,  by  General    Bel-«   Api^H^ 
liard,  demanding  the  pri* 
soner.     This,  he  said,  was  only  a 
new  proof  of  the  interest  felt  by  th^ 
Emperor  for  the  welfare  of  Spain; 
for  his  Imperial  Majesty  could  nrt 
recognize  as  King  any  other  than 
Charles  IV. ;  and,  by  removing  the 
Prince  de  la  Paz  to  a  distance,  he 
wished  to  deprive  malevolence  itself 
of  the  possible  belief,  that  that  mo- 
narch would  ever  restore  him  to  coi^ 
fidence  and  power.    One  member  w 
the  government,  Don  Francisco  Gi/, 
protested  against  yielding  to  ^^r^ 
mand,  because  it  was  not  mthonzed 
by  Ferdinand  their  King:  theothe^ 
were  intimidated  by  the  Create  ot 
Muraty  and  coounanded  the  i»*^ 
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cuts  de  Castellar,  to  whose  cust^pdy 
Godoy  had  been  committed,  to  de- 
liver him  up.  That  nobleman  re- 
luctantly obeyed,  and  he  was  re- 
moved Dy  night.  Had  the  people 
been  aware  that  this  minister  was 
thus  to  be  convey  edaway  from  justice, 
that  indignation  whicn  soon  afler-, 
wards  burst  out,  would  probably  have 
manifested  itself  now,  and  6odoy 
would  have  received  from  their  hands 
the  fate  which  he  deserved.  He  was 
immediately  sent  under  a  strong  es- 
cort to  Bayonne. 

In  obtainmg  the  release  of  this 
wretch,  Buonaparte  had  probably 
no  other  view  at  the  time,  than  of  pre- 
serving that  uniform  system  of  protec- 
tion towards  his  agents,  which  pride 
as  well  as  policy  dictated.  But  when 
he  found  his  designs  unexpectedly 
impeded  by  the  firmness  which  Ferdi- 
nand and  his  counsellors  then  display- 
ed, he  perceived,  that  Godoy  might 
yet  be  useful ;  and  when  Charles  ar- 
rived at  Bayonne,  the  favourite  was 
restored  to  him,  and  reinstated  as 
minister,  that  he  might,  by  a  last  act 
of  office,  consummate  his  own  infa- 
my, and  complete  the  destruction  of 
the  dynasty  which  had  raised  him, 
and  the  countiy  which  had  given 
him  birth.  Willing  to  be  revenged 
on  Ferdinand,  and  now  alsO  hating 
JSpain,  Godoy,  who  had  hitherto  se- 
conded the  projects  of  Buonaparte, 
because  hie  was  duped  by  the  hopes 
of  s^grandizement,  now  forwarded 
them  with  equal  eagerness  for  the 
sake  of  vengeance.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  Charles  should  be  persua- 
ded to  treat  his  son  as  an  enemy,  a 
rebel,  and  a  traitor ;  and  that,  while 
he  punished  him  as  such,  for  having 
accepted  his  abdication,  he  should 
be  made  to  resume  the  crown,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  transferring  it  to 
fi  stranger ;  and  that  stranger  one 
&91Q  whose  treacherous  ^d  unpro- 


voked aggressions  he  himself  but  a 
few  weeks  before  attempted  to  fly  to 
America,  abandoning  nis  kingdom. 
To  this  resolution,  monstrous  as  it  was, 
the  unhappy  King  was  brought.  Ce- 
vallos  supposes  that  he  was  compelled 
to  it ; — ^it  is  more  probable  that  the 
ascendancy  of  the  favourite  was  suf- 
ficient to  make  him  fancy  it  his  own 
act  and  deed.  Fear  might  have 
extorted  the  renunciation ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  he  personally  treat* 
ed  his  son  sprung  evidently  from 
his  own  feelings,  exasperated  by 
Godoy. 

Ferdinand  had  now  only  to  chuse 
between  degradation  and  destruc- 
tion. He  made,  however,  one  ef- 
fort in  behalf  of  himself  and  of  Spain, 
and  addres^d  his  father  in  a  letter 
not  less  dignified  than  respectful,  ia 
which  he  at  the  same  time  asserted 
his  right  to  the  crown,  and  his  rea- 
diness to  restore  it.  The 
King,  he  said,  had  ad-  Mai/ 1. 
mitted  that  the  proceed- 
ings at  Aranjuez  were  in  no  degree 
occasioned  or  influenced  by  him; 
and  had  told  him,  that  the  abdica- 
tion had  been  voluntary,  and  that  it 
was  the  happiest  act  of  his  life.  He 
still  declared,  that  it  was  an  act  of  his 
own  free-will ;  but  professed  that  it 
had  been  made  with  the  mental  reser- 
vation of  a  right  to  resume  the  throne 
whenever  he  thought  proper;  andnow 
he  reclaimed  it,  avowing  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  would  neither  retutn 
to  the  throne  nw  to  Spain.  The 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom 
conferred  the  crown  upon  himself^ 
he  said,  upon  his  father's  free  resig- 
nation of  it.  His  father  had  freely  re- 
signed ;  and  yet  now  reclaimed  the 
crown,  without  any  intention  of  re- 
taining it.  Here,  then,  he  required  an 
act  of  duty  which  the  son  could  not 
perform,  without  violating  the  duty 
whiph  h^  owed  to  his  subjects.    But 
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both  might  be  reconciled ;  and  Fer- 
dinand would  willingly  return  the 
crown  to  his  father,  on  condition, 
1.  That  they  both  returned  to  Ma- 
drid. 2.  That  a  Cortes  should  be 
assembled  there ;  or,  if  Charles  ob- 
jected to  so  numerous  a  body,  that 
all  the  tribunals  and  deputies  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  convoked.  3. 
That  the  renunciation  should  be  ex- 
ecuted in  due  form,  in  the  presence 
of  the  council,  and  the  motives  sta- 
ted which  induced  him  to  make  it : 
These,  Ferdinand  said,  were  the  love 
which  he  bore  to  his  subjects,  and 
kis  anxiety  to  secure  their  tranquilli- 
ty, and  save  them  from  the  horrors 
of  a  civil  war.  4.  That  the  King 
should  not  be  accompanied  by  indi- 
viduals who  had  justly  excited  the 
hatred  of  the  whole  nation.  5.  That, 
if  the  King  persisted  in  his  present 
intention,  neither  to  reiffn  in  person 
nor  return  to  Spain,  Ferdmand  should 
govern  in  his  name.  There  is  no  one, 
said  he,  who  can  hare  a  claim  to  be 
preferred  before  me.  I  am  sum- 
moned thereto  by  the  laws,  the 
wishes,  and  the  love  of  my  peopje, 
and  no  one  can  take  more  zealous 
and  bounden  interest  in  their  welfare. 
In  the  answer  to  the  letter,  the 
style,  as  well  as  the  purposes  of  Buo- 
naparte, are  apparent.  Charles  be- 
gan, by  declaring,thatSpain 
Mai/  2.  could  be  saved  by  the  Em- 
peror alone.  From  the 
peace  of  !Basle,  he  had  seen  that  the 
essential  interests  of  his  people  were 
inseparably  .connected  with  the  pre- 
servation of  a  good  understanding 
with  France ;  and  he  had  spared  no 
sacrifices  to  preserve  it.  Forced  by 
the  aggression  of  England  into  the 
war,  Spain  had  suffered  more  by  it 
than  any  other  state,  and  the  con- 
sequent calamities  had  been  unjustly 
attributed  to  his  zmnisters;  never- 


theless, he  had  the  happiness  of  see- 
ing the  kingdom  tranquil  within,  and 
was  the  only  one,  among  the  Kings 
of  Europe,  who  sustained  himsdf 
amid  the  storms  of  these  latter  times. 
This  tranquillity  Ferdinand  had  dis- 
turbed :  misled  by  the  avereion  of 
his  first  wife  towards  France,  he 
thoughtlessly  participated  in  the  pre- 
judices which  prevailed  against  the 
minister  and  his  parents.  "  It  be- 
came necessary  for  me,"  said  Charles, 

. "  to  recollect  my  own  rights,  as  a 
father  and  a  king.  I  caused  you  to 
be  arrested ; — I  found  among  your 
papers  the  proof  of  your  crime.  But 
1  melted  at  seeing  my  son  on  the 

_  scaffold   of  destruction.    I  forgave 

.  you ;  and,  from  that  moment,  was 
compelled  to  add  to  the  distresses  I 
felt  for  the  calamities  of  my  subjects, 
the  afilictiOns  occasioned  by  the  dis- 

.  sentions  in  my  own  family.*' 

The  partwnich  followed  must  have 

.  been  designed  by  Buonaparte  to  con- 
ceal the  manifest  proofs  of  his  own 
hand,  which  appear  in  the  rest  of  the 
letter.  The  Emperofo^  France,  it  was 
here  said,  believing  ^hat  the  Spa- 
niards were  disposed  to  renounce  nis 
alliance,  and  seeing  the  discord 
that  prevailed  in  the  royal  fiamily, 
inundated  the  Spanish  provinces  with 
his  troops,  under  various  pretences. 
While  they  occupied  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ebro,  and  appeared  to  aim 
only  at  maintaining  the  communica- 
tion with  Portugal,  the  King  was 
not  alarmed ;  but  when  they  advan- 
ced towards  the  capital,  then  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  collect  his  army  round 
his  person,  that  he  might  present 
himself,  in  a  manner  becoming  bis 
rank,  before  his  august  ally—*" 
whose  doubts  he  should  have  remo- 
ved. For  this  purpose,  liis  troofl 
were  ordered  to  leave  Portugal  and 
Madrid,  not  that  he  might  abandofl 
15 
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bii  subjects^  but  that  he  might  sup- 
port with  honour  the  glorj  of  the 
throne.  Extensive  experience  had 
also  convinced  him,  that  the  Empe- 
ror of  the  French  might  entertain 
.  wishes  conformable  to  his  particular 
interest,  and  to  the  policy  of  the 
vast  system  of  the  continent,  which 
might  be  inconsistent  with  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  Fer- 
dinand availed  himself  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  accomplish  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Escurial.  Old,  and 
oppressed  by  infirmity,  his  father 
was  not  able  to  withstand  this  new 
calamity; — he  repaired,  therefore, 
to  Buonaparte,  not  as  a  king,  not 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  not  with 
■  the  pomp  of  royalty,  but  as  an  un*- 
happy  and  abandoned  prince,  who 
(ought  refuge  and  protection  in  his 
camp.  To  that  emperor  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  own  life,  and  for  the 
Jives  of  the  queen,  and  of  the  minis>- 
ter  whom  he  had  appointed  and 
adopted  into  his  family.  Every 
thing  now  depended  upon  that  great 
monarch.  "  My  heart,"  said  Charles, . 
"  has  been  fully  unfolded  to  him, — 
He  knows  all  the  injuries  I  have 
received,  and  the  violence  that  has 
been  done  to  me ; — ^he  has  declared 
^at  ypu  shall  never  the  acknowled- 
ged as  king;  and  that  the  enemy 
of  his  fether  can  never  acquire  the 
confidence  of  foreign  states.  He 
has,  in  addition  to  this,  shown  the 
letter  written  with  your  own  hand, 
which  clearly  shews  your  aversion 
to  France. 

**  Things  being  thus  situated,*'  he 
continued,  *'  my  rights  are  clear,  and 
my  duties  are  much  more  so.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  me  to  prevent  the 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  my  sub- 
jects ;  to  do  nothing  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  career,  which  shall  carry 
fire  and  sword  into  every  part  qf 

VOL.  J.  PART  r. 


Spain,   and  reduce  it  to  the  most 
horrible  miseiy.     Certainly,  if  faith- 
fid  to  your  primary  obligations,  and 
to  the  feelings  of  nature,  you  had  re- 
jected those  perfidious  councils^,  and 
placed  yourself  constantly  at  my  side, 
for  the  defence  of  your  father;  if  you 
had  waited  the  regular  course  of  na- 
ture, which  would  have  elfsvated  you 
in  a  few  years  to  the  rank  of  royalty, 
I  should  have  been  able  to  conciliate 
the  policy  and   interests  of  Spain, 
with  that  of  all.    For  six  months,  no 
doubt,  matters  have  been  in  a  criti- 
cal situation ;   but   notwithstanding 
such- difficulties,  I  should  have  ob- 
tained the  support  of  my  subjects. 
I  should  have  availed  myself  of  the 
weak  means  which  yet  remained  to 
me,  of  the  moral  aid  which  I  should 
have  acquired,  meeting  always  my 
ally  with  suitable  dignity,  to  whom 
I  never  gave  cause  of  complaint; 
and  an  arrangement  would  have  been 
made  which  would  have  accommo- 
dated the  interests  of  my  subjects  to 
those  of  my  family.     But  in  tearing 
from  my  head  the  crown,  you  have 
not  preserved  it  for  yourself;  you 
have  taken  from  it  all  that  is  august 
and  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  mankind. 
"  Your  behaviour  with  respect  to 
me — ^your ,  intercepted  letters,  have 
put  a  brazen  barrier  between  your- 
self and  the  throne  of  Spain ;  and  it 
is  neither  your  own  interest,  nor  that 
of  the  country,  that  you  should  reign 
in  it.     Avoid  lighting  a  fire  wjiich 
will  unavoidably  cause  your  com- 
plete ruin,  and  the  degradation  of 
Spain. 

"  I  am  king  by  the  right  given 
me  by  my  forefathers :  my  abdica- 
tion was  the  result  of  force  and  vio- 
lence ;  I  have  nothing  to  receive 
from  you ;  nor  can  I  consent  to  the 
convocation  of  the  cortcs — an  addi- 
tional qbsur^lity,  suggested  by  the 
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inexperienced  persons  who  attend 
you. 

"  I  have  reigned  for  the  happi- 
ness of  my  subjects,  and  I  do  uqft 
wish  to  bequeath  them  civil  war,  mu- 
tiny, popular  juntas,  and  revolution. 
Every  thing  should  be  done  for  the 
people,  and  nothing  by  the  people : 
to  forget  this  maxim,  were  to  be- 
come the  accomplice  of  all  the  crimes 
that  must  follow  its  neglect.  I  have 
sacrificed  the  whole  of  my  IJfe  to  my 
people ;  and  in  the  advanced  age  to 
which  I  have  arrived,  I  shall  do  no- 
thing in  opposition  to  their  religion, 
their  tranquillity,  and  their  happi- 
ness. I  have  reigned  for  them ;  I 
will  constantly  occupy  myself  for 
their  sakes ;  I  will  forget  all  my  sa- 
crifices ;  and  when  at  last  I  shall  be 
<x)nvinced  that  the  religion  of  Spain, 
the  integrity  of  her  provinces,  her 
independence,  and  her  privileges  are 
preserved,  I  shall  descend  to  the 
tomb,  forgiving  those  who  have  em-» 
bittered  the  last  years  of  my  life." 

However  suspicious  were  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  decree 
of  abdication  appeared,  the  proba- 
bilities that  that  decree  was  obtained 
by  compulsion,  are  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  strengthened  by  the  testimo- 
ny of  Charles  at  Bayonne,  when  he 
was  in  far  stricter  duresse,  and  far 
greater  danger,  than  at  Aranjuez. 
But^  in  every  line  of  this  letter,  the 
language  of  Buonaparte  may  be  re* 
cognized :  there  is  his  dread  and 
hatred  of  popular  assemblies — ^his  af- 
fectation of  philosophy — ^his  perpe- 
tual reference  to  force,  as  that  to 
which  all  things  must  bow ;  and  there 
is  one  of  those  direct,  plain,  palpable, 
demonstrable  falsehoods,  of  which 
no  other  man,  who  ever  affected 
greatness,  has  so  often  and  so  impu- 
dently availed  himself.  If  Ferdinand 
originally  intended  to  supplant  his  fa- 


ther, it  was  by  the  help  of  France 
that  he  hoped  to  effect  it.  The  on- 
ly act  of  conspiracy  proved  against 
him  and  his  party  was,  that  they  had 
attempted  to  form  this  alliance.  For 
this  very  act,  Buonaparte,  in  his  let« 
ter  to  Vittoria,  had  censured  him ; 
and  yet,  one  reason  here  assigned 
for  depriving  him  of  the  crown,  is 
his  hatred  of  France.  There  needg 
no  reasoning  to  detect  so  gross  an 
artifice. 

Ferdinand's  answer  to 
this  extraordinary  paper  is,  Mai/  4. 
like  his  former  letter,  high- 
ly honourable  to  himseff  and  his  ad- 
visers. He  calmly  remiided  his  fa- 
ther of  the  inconsistencies  in  the 
charges  thua  afdduced  against  him. 
As  for  the  {^air  of  the  Esc^rial,  he 
said,  eleven  counsellors,  chosen  by 
the  king  himself,  were  unanimously 
of  opinion,  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  the  accusation ;  nor  comd  this 
opinion  have  b«en  obtained  by  un» 
due  means,  wholly  without  influence 
as  he  was  at  that  time,  and  virtually 
a  prisoner.  The  king  spoke  of  the 
distrust  occasioned  by  the  entrance 
of  so  great  a  foreign  force  into  Spain: 
— might  he  be  told,  that  no  alarm 
need  have  been  given  by  troops  en- 
tering as  friends  and  allies?  He 
said,  that  his  own  troops  were  col- 
lected at  Aranjuez  to  support  the 
glory  of  the  throne : — ^might  he  be 
reminded,  that  he  liad  given  orders 
for  a  journey  to  Seville,  and  the 
troops  were  to, keep  open  that  road? 
Every  person  believed  there  was  an 
intention  of  emigrating  to  America, 
manifest  as  it  was  that  the  royal  fa^ 
mily  were  going  to  the  coast  of  An- 
dalusia ;  and  it  was  this  universal  be- 
lief which  occasioned  the  tumults  at 
Aranjuez.  In  those  tumults,  the 
king  knew  that  his  son  took  no  other 
part  than  by  his  own  command,  tf 
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protect  from  the  people  the  object 
of  their  hatred,  who  was  believed  to 
be  the  proposer  of  this  journey.  The 
emperor,  in  a  letter  to  Ferdinand, 
had  said,  his  motive  wa^  to  induce 
€tie  king  to  make  some  reforms,  and 
separate  from  his  person  the  Pi-ince 
de  la  Paz,  whose  influence  was  the 
cause  of  every  calamity.  The  uni- 
versal joy  which  his  arrest  produced 
diroughout  the  whole  nation,  evi- 
dently proved  that  this  was  indeed  the 
case.  As  tp  the  rest,  Charles  himself 
was  the  best  witness  that,  in  the  tu- 
mults at  Aranjuez,  not  a  word  was 
whispered  against  him,  nor  against 
any  one  of  the  royal  family : — on  the 
contrary,  he  was  applauded  with  the 
greatest  demonstrations  of  joy,  and 
heard  the  loudest  professions  of  fide- 
lity to  his  august  person.  On  this 
accoimt,  the  abdication  surprised 
every  one,  and  no  person  more  than 
Ferdinand  himself.  No  one  expect- 
ed, or  would  have  solicited  it. — 
**  Your  majesty,"  said  Ferdinand, 
**  yourself  communicated  your  ab- 
dication to  all  your  ministers,  en- 
joining them  to  acknowledge  me  as 
their  natural  lord  and  sovereign. 
You  communicated  it  verbally  to  the 
diplomatic  body,  professing  that  your 
determination  proceeded  from  your 
spontaneous  will,  and  that  you  had 
before  determined  upon  it.  You 
yourself  told  it  to  your  beloved  bro- 
ther, adding,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  signature  which  your  majesty 
had  put  to  the  decree  of  abdication 
was  the  happiest  transaction  of  your 
life ;  and,  finally,  your  majesty  told 
me  personally,  three  days  afterwards, 
that  I  should  pay  no  attention  to  any 
assertion  of  the  £^dication  being  invo- 
luntary, inasmuch  as  it  was  in  every 
respect  free  and  self-originating." 

He  proceeded  to  comment  upon, 
the  charge  of  his  hatred  towards 


France.  In  what  had  it  appeared  ? 
Were  not  the  various  letters  which, 
immediately  after  Ihe  abdication,  he 
addressed  to  the  emperor,  so  many 
proofs  that  his  principles,  with  re- 
spect to  the  relations  of  friendship 
and  strict  alliance  happily  subsist- 
ing between  the  two  <iountri'es,  were 
those  that  the  king  had  inspired 
him  with  ?  Had  he  not  shown  his 
unlimited  confidence  in  the  empe- 
ror, by  going  to  Madrid  the  day  af- 
ter the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  had  en- 
tered that  city  with  a  great  part  of  his 
army,  and  garrisoned  it ;  so  that,  in 
fact,  to  go  mere,  was  to  deliver  him- 
self into  his  hands  I  Had  he  not,  in 
conformity  to  the  principles  of  alli- 
ance, and  to  his  father's  wish,  writ- 
ten to  request  a  princess  of  the  house 
of  Buonaparte  in  marriage  ?  Had  he 
not  sent  a  deputation  to  Bayonne  to 
compliment  the  emperor  in  hjs  name? 
then  persuaded  his  brother  the  infante 
Pon  Carlos  to  set  off,  that  he  might 
pay  his  respects  to  him  on  the  fron- 
tier? Lastly,  had  he  not  lefl;  Kla- 
drid  for  the  same  purpose  himself, 
on  the  faith  of  the  assurances  given 
him  by  the  French  ambassador,  by 
the  Grand  Duke,  and  by  General 
Savary,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
France,  and  who  solicited  an  audi- 
ence, to  tell  him  that  the  emperor 
only  expected  him  to  follow  the  same 
system  towards  France  as  his  father 
had  adopted,  in  which  case  he  should 
be  acknowledged  as  king  of  Spain, 
and  all  the  rest  would  be  forgotten  ? 
How  any  of  his  letters,  proving  an 
enmity  towards  France,  should  have 
come  into  the  emperor's  hands,  he 
could  not  comprehend,  knowing,  as 
he  did,  that  he  had  never  written 
any. 

Ferdinand  then  referred  to  his  for- 
mer proposals.  "  I  signified,"  said 
he,   **  my  disposition  to  renounce 
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the  crown  in  your  favour,  when  th^ 
cortes  should  be  convened ;  and  if 
not  convened,  when  the  council  and 
deputies  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
assembled;  not  because  I  thought 
this  was  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
the    renunciation,    but    because   I 
thought  it  convenient  to  avoid  in- 
jurious novelties,  which  frequently 
occasion  divisions  and  contentions, 
and  to  have  every  thing  attended  to 
whiph  respected  your  dignitv,  my 
own  honour,  and  the  tranquillity  of 
the  realm.     If  your  majesty  should 
not  choose  to  reign  in  person,  I  will 
govern  in  your  royal  name,  or  in  my 
own ;  for  nobody  but  myself  can  re- 
present your  person,  possessing,  as  I 
do,  in  my  own  favour,  the  decision 
of  the  laws,  and  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  nor  can  any  other  person  have 
so  much  interest  in  their  prosperity. 
"  I  repeat  again,  that,  in  such 
circumstances,  and  Under  such  con- 
ditions, I  am  ready  to  accompany 
your  majesty  to  Spam,  there  to  make 
my  abdication  in  the  form  express- 
ed.    But  in  respect  to  what  you  have 
said  of  not  wishing  to  return  to  Spain, 
with  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  implore^ou, 
by  all  that  is  most  sacred  in  heaven 
and  earth,  that  in  case  you  do  not 
choose  to  re-ascend  the  throne,  you 
will  not  leave  a  country  so  long 
known  to  you,^  in  which  you  may 
choose  a  situation  best  suited  to  your 
injured  health,  and  where  you  may 
enjoy  greater,  comforts  and  tranquil- 
lity of  mind  than  in  any  othen 


"  Finally,  I  beg  your  majesty  moit 
affectionately,  that  you  will  seriously 
considw  ypur  situation,  and  that  you 
will  reflect  on  tJie  evil  of  excluding 
our  dynasty  for  ever  from  the  throne 
of  Spain,  and  substituting  in  its  room 
the  unperial  fkmily  of  France.  This 
step  we  cannot  take  without  the  ex- 
press consent  of  all  the  individual 
who  have,  or  may  have,  a  right  to 
the  crown;  much  less  without  aa 
equally-expressed  consent  ot  the  Spa- 
nish people,  assembled  in  cortes  in  a 
place  of  security ;  and  besides,  being 
now  in  a  foreign  country,  it  would 
be  impossible  that  we  could  persuade 
any  one  that  we  acted  freely ;  and 
this  consideration  alone  would  annul 
whatever  we  might  do,  and  might 
produce  the  most  fiatal  consequencest 

«'  Before'I  conclude,  your  niajes- 
ty  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  the 
counsellors  whom  you  call  perfidi- 
ous, have  never  advised  me  to  dero- 
gate from  the  love,  respect,  and  ho- 
nour that  I  liave  always  professed  te 
your  majesty,  whose  valuable  life  I 
pray  God  to  preserve  to  B^  happy  and 
good  old  age." 

On  the  day  after  tliis  let- 
ter was  written,  Buonaparte  May  5* 
had  an  hour's  conference 
with  Charles ;  at  the  conclusion  of 
which,  Ferdinand  was  called  in  by 
his  father,  to  hear,  in  the  presence 
of  this  tyrant,  and  of  the  queen,  ex- 
pressions, says  Cevallos,  so  disgust- 
ing *  and  humiliating,-  that  I  do  not 
dare  to  record  them.    While  all  the 


♦  It  was  stated  in  some  unofficial  articles,  that  in  one  of  these  conferences  the 
queen  declared  Ferdinand  to  be  illegitimate.  Buonaparte,  it  will  be  remember- 
ed, in  his  letter  to  the  prince,  told  him  he  had  no  other  right  to  the  crown  th^ 
what  he  derived  from  his  mother.  Upon  this  subject  the  following  paragraph  ap- 
peared in  Cobbett's  Register,  of  July  2d,  1808.  *«  Ferdinand  has  the  consolation  ot 
knowing,  that  he  is  not  the  on/y  bastard  fruit  of  a  royal  mother.  It  might  be  some- 
what indelicate  to  investigate  such  matters ;  but  history  informs  us  of  a  great  ma- 
i?y  bastards,  female  as  wdl  as  male,  who  have  put  forward  their  pretensions  to  « 
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test  were  seated,  he  was  kept  stand-  tonishment,  had  excited  indignation 
ing,  and  his  father  ordered  him  to  in  the  king,  who,  without  any  other 
make  an  absolute  renunciation  of  grounds,  had  thought  proper^  in  the 
thecrown,  under  pain  of  being  treat-  presence  of  Buonaparte  and  c**  his 
•d)  with  all  his  household,  as  an  mother,  to  revile  him  with  the  most 
usurper,  and  a  conspirator  against  humiliating  appellations,  and  to  re- 
the  lives  of  his  parent^.  For  the  quire  from  him  an  unconditional  re- 
take of  his  adherents  he  submitted,  nunciation,  on  pain  of  being  treated, 

and  delivered  in  a  renun-  with  all  those  of  his  councfl,  like  a 

May  6.    ciation,*  couched  in  such  traiton    Under  these  circumstances, 

terms  as  at  once  to  imply  said  he,   I  make  the  renunciation 

Gon^idsion,  and  reserve  the  condition  ^hich  your  majesty  commands,  that 

ofhisfather^s  return  to  Spain.  "His  j^u  may  return  to  the  governmenk 

former  renunciation,**  he  said,  "  he  of  Spain*  in  the  same  state  as  when 

had  believed  himself  bound  to  modify  you  made  the  voluntary  abdication 

by  such  conditions  as  were  equally  re-  in  ray  *  favour.** 
quired  by  the  respect  due  to  the  king,        Ferdinand  was  not  aware,  when 

die  tranquillity  of  his  dominions,  and  he  executed  this  form  of  renuhci- 

the  preservation  of  his  own  honour,  ation,  that  his  father  was  no  longer 

These  modifications,  to  his  great  as-  •  qualified  to  receive  it.     The  tyrant 

trown  ;  and,  the  Worst  of  it  is,  we  find  that  nations,  that  millions  of  inen>  have 
ranged  themselves  on  different  sides,  have  vexed,  harassed,  lacerated,  and  killed 
one  another,  in  disputes  and  wars  about  the  honour  of  such  bastardized  gentry.*— 
This  species  of  madness  is,  liowever,  at  an  end,  I  hope.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
people  could  now  be  found  to  cut  one  another's  throats  for  the  sake  of  maintain- 
mg  the  pretended  rights  of  a  bastard  girl  or  boy.  In  this  respect,  the  world  is  cer- 
tainly grown  wiser  than  it  was.  What  a  shockmg  thing  it  would  be  to  see  a  whole 
nation  involved  in  confusion ;  to  see  it  desolated ;  to  see  the  people  (wise  and  vir- 
tuous people  too)  stained  with  each  other's  blood,  and  all  this  in  consequence  of 
the  freaks  of  a  woman*  who,  perhaps,  might  owe  it  merely  to  her  dignity  of  place, 
that  she  was  not  found  amongst  her  coar^^inned  and  bi^-mouthed  sisters,  m  the 
rear  ranks  of  the  stews.  Mind,  reader,  I  have  been  speaking  here  merely  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  account  of  the  late  Queen  of  Spain's  declaration  be  true ;  for^ 
as  to  myself,  I  cannot  sufter  the  belief  of,  the  fact  to  enter  my  mind.  Princes,  in- 
deed,  not  only  have  bastards,  sometimes,  but  boast  of  them,  and  not  unfrequently 
when  it  is  pretty  well  known,  that  they  are  perfect lu  innocent  of  the  guilt  they  so 
generously  assume.  To  see  a  prince  with  a  troop  of^^  bastards,  whether  his  own  or 
not,  at  His  heels,  would  be  no  very  seemly  signt,  especially  while  bastardizing  is 
held  to  be  criminal  in  the  people.  But,  for  a  Queen,  reigning  *  by  the  grace  of 
God,' .  or  for  a  gracious  Princess,  to  have  a  bastard,  is  not  to  be  believed,  though 
iiverred  by  half  a  score  of  witnesses,  the  single  oath  of  either  of  whom  would  hang 
a  hundred  forgers  or  coiners*  If  the  account  be  true,  which  has  been  given  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  her  royal  husband  seems  to  have  acted  a  very  ami- 
able part.  He  must  be,  upon  this  supposition,  what  Pope  calls  *  a  well-bred  cuck- 
old.' The  good  man  said  not  a  word,  which,  though  not  without  an  exampley* 
perhaps,  is  certainly  worthy  of  imitation  amongst  all  '*  gentlemanly*  husbands, 
whose  fate  bears  a  resemblance  to  his." 

This  passage  is  most  remarkable :  either  it  is  mere  ribaldry,  or  there  never  ap- 
peared anything  more  mischievous,  more  treasonable  in  its  import 
♦  Appendix,  No.  XVUL 
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had  not  watted  for  this  preliminary 
to  conclude  his  mock  negociations 
'  with  Charles.  This  wretched  pup- 
pet addressed  an  edict  on  the  4th 
to  the  supreme  Junta  at  Madrid, 
nominating  Murat  lieutenant-gene- 
ral of  the  kingdom,  and  in  that  qua- 
lity, president  of  the  government. 
The  reason  assigned  was,  that  one 
same  direction  might  be  given  to  all 
the  forces  of  Spain,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  security  of  property  and 
public  tranquillity  against  enemies, 
as  well  exterior  as  interior.  All  per- 
sons, therefore,  were  ordered  to  obey 
the  Grand  Duke's  orders.  A  pro- 
clamation to  the  people  accompa- 
nied this  edict.  They  were  told 
that  their  king  was  occupied  in  con- 
certing with  his  al^  the  emperor,  all 
that  concerned  their  welfare,  and 
tliey  were  warned  against  listening 
to  pefrfidious  men,  who  sought  to  arm  - 
them  against  the  French,  and  the 
French  against  them*  All  those  who 
spoke  against  France  were  said  to 
be  men  who  thirsted  for  the  *  blood 
of  the  Spaniards,  enemies  of  that 
nation,  or  agents  of  England,  whose 
intrigues  would  involve  the  loss  of 
the  colonies,  the  septuration  of  pro- 
vinces, and  a  series  of  years  of  cala- 
ttfity  for  the  country.  "  Trust  to  my 
crxperience,"  said  this  poor  mouth- 
piece of  a  perfidious  and  remorse- 
less tyrant ;  "  and  obey  that  authori- 
ty which  I  hold  from  God  and  my  fa- 
tliers.  Follow  my  example,  and  think 
that^  in  your  present  situation,  there 
is  no  prosperity  or  safety  for  the 
Spaniards,  but  in  the  friendship  of 
the  great  Emperor,  our  ♦  ally."   On 


the  same  day,  Charles  addressed « 
letter  to  the  supreme  council  of  Cas- 
tile and  the  council  of  Inquisitkm, 
informing  them,  that  having  resol- 
ved, in  the  present  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, to  give  a  new  proof  of 
affection  toward  his  beloved  8ui»- 
jeets,  he  had  abdicated  all  claims 
upon  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  in  fa- 
vour of  his  friend  and  ally,  tte 
Emperor  of  the  French.  The  trea- 
ty f  of  resignation*  he  said,  stipula- 
ted for  the  integrity  and  indepen- 
dence of  those  kingdoms,  and  the 
preservation  of  Popery,  not  only  as 
the  predominant,  but  as  the  sole  and 
exclusive  religion  in  Spain.  The 
councils  were  ordered  to  make  eve- 
ry exertion  in  support  of  the  empe- 
ror, and,  above  all,  with  their  utmost 
care  to  preserve  the  country  from 
insurrections  :|:  and  tumuks. 
The  preamble  to  the  trea- 

Sof  resignation,  states,  that  Mi^  5. 
e  object  of  the  two  con- 
tracting princes  was  to  save  Spain 
from  the  convulsions  of  civil  and  fo- 
reign war,  and  to  place  it  in  the  sole 
position,  which,  under  its  present 
extraordinary  circumstances,  could 
maintain  its  integrity,  guarantee  its 
colonies,  and  enable  it  to  unite  all 
its  means  to  those  of  France,  to  ob- 
tain a  maritime  peace.  There  is 
something  like  madness  in  Buona- 
parte's feeling  respecting  the  mari- 
time strengtli  of  England ;  it  haunts 
him  every  where,  and  breaks  out  ia 
expressions  of  hatred  upon  the  most 
irrelevant  occasions,  dj  the  ^rst 
article,  Charles  ceded  all  his  rights 
to  the  throne  of  Spain  and  the  In- 


♦  Appendix,  No.  XIX. 

f  There  is  probably  an  error  in  the  dates,  which  we  have  no  means  of  rectifying; 
for  thougli  the  treaty  is  here  said  to  be  signed  and  ratified,  it  is  not  dated  till  the 
day  afler  this  letter. 

^  Appendix,  No.  XX. 
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dies,  having  only  had  in  view,  he 
said,  during  his  whole  life,  the  hap- 
piness of  his  subjects,  and  constant- 
ly adhering  to  the  principle,  that  all 
the  acts  of  the  sovereign  ought  sole- 
ly to  attend  to  that  object.  This 
cessibn  was  represented  as  the  only 
means  which  coiJd  re-estabUsh  or-  . 
der;  and  it  was  covenanted,  1.  That 
it  took  place  only  on  condition  that 
the  integrity  of  the  Spanish  king- 
dom should  be  maintained;  that  the 
prince  whom  it  might  please  ^he  em- 
peror to  place  on  the  throne  should 
be  independedit;  and  that  the  limits 
of  Spmn  were  to  undergo  no  altera- 
tion. 2.  The  Catholic,  Apostolic, 
and  Roman  religion,  should  be  the  ' 
only  one  in  Spain ;  no  reformed  re- 
ligion should  be  tolerated,  still  less 
should  infidelity :  these  things  were 
to  be  prevented  or  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  established  usage.  3.  All 
property  confiscated  since  the  revo- 
lution at  Aranjuez  should  be  resto- 
red ;  and  all  decrees  which  had  been 
passed  against  the  friends  of  Charles 
were  declared  null  and  void,  4. 
Charles  having  thus  secured  the  pro- 

Sperity,  the  integrity,  and  the  indepen- 
ence  of  his  kingdom,  (such  was  the 
monstrous  language  of  this  conven- 
tion,) the  emperor  engaged  to  grant 
an  asylum  in  his  states  to  him,  the 
queen,  the  Prince  de  la  Paz,  and 
such  of  their  servants  as  should  chuse 
to  follow  them,  and  who  should  en- 
joy in  France  a  rank  equivalent  to 
tnat  which  they  possessed  in  Spain. 
.5,  6,  7,  8.  The  palace  of  Compeigne, 
with  its  parks  and  forests,  should  be 
at  the  disposal  of  King  Charles  du- 
ring his  life,  and  a  civil  list  of 
80,000,000  reals,  should  be  paid 
him  in  monthly  payments  :  after  his 


death  the  queen  should  have  a  re- 
venue of  f,000,()00,  for  her  dowry. 
An  annual  rent  of  400,000  livres 
should  be  granted  to  each  of  the  in- 
fantes, in  perpetuity,  reverting  from 
one  branch  to  another,  in  case  of  the 
extinction  of  one,  according  to  the 
civil  law,  and  to  the  crown  of  France, 
in  case  of  the  extinction  of  all  the 
branches.  It  was  to  be  understood 
that  this  civil  list  and  these  rents 
were  to  be  looked  for  exclusively 
from  the  treasury  of  France.  The 
infantes  were,  however,  by  a  subse- 
quent article,  to  continue  to  enjoy 
the  revenues  of  their  commanderies 
in  Spain.  9, 10.  The  castle  of  Cham- 
bord,  with  its  parks,  forests,  and 
farms,  were  given  by  the  emperor 
to  King  Charles,  in  full  property, 
being  in  exchange  for  all  the  allodial 
and  particular  property  appertaining 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  but  possessed 
personally.* — This  convention  was 
signed  by  General  Duroc,  grand 
marshal  of  the  palace,  on  the  part  of 
Buonaparte,  and  on  the  part  of  Charles 
by  Godoy,  under  his  titles,  Spanish 
and  Portugueze,  of  Prince  de  la  Paz, 
and  Count  of  Evora-monte.  Thus 
did  this  man,  the  last  and  worst  of 
that  succession  of  favourites  who 
have  been  the  curse  of  Spain,  con- 
summate his  own  crimes,  and,  as  far 
as  in  him  lay,  the  total  degradation 
of  his  country ;  rejoicing  probably 
in  the  revenge  which  he  was  taking 
Upon  a  nation,  by  whom  he  was  so 
righteously  abhorred.  Having  done 
his  work,  he  passed  on  into  France, 
there  to  pass  the  renlainder  of  his 
days,  neglected  and  despised,  and  to 
leave  behind  him  a  name  more  infa- 
mous than  any  in  Spanish  history. 
One  proclamation  more  was  issued 
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in  the  name  of  Charles,  calling  upon 
all  his  former  subjects  to  concur  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  dispositions 
of  his  "  dear  friend  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon," and  exhorting  them  to  avoid 
popular  commotions,  the  effect  of 
which  could  only  be  havoc,  the 
destruction  of  families,  and  the  ruin 
of  all* 

Ferdinand  had  hitherto  renounced 
his  right  in  reference  to  his  father 
only.  A  farther  renunciation  was 
demanded  from  him^  it  was  not 
tamely  yielded  ;  and  in  his  last  con- 
ference with  him  upon  the  subject, 
Buonaparte  bade  him  chuse  between 
cession  and  death.  Prince^  il  faut 
opter  entre  la  cession  et  la  mort.  This 
is  the  statement  of  Cevallos,  and  it 
is  so  probable,  and  so  consistent  with 
the  Corsican's  character,  that  it  can- 
not reasonably  be  doubted.  That  ty- 
rant long  represented  the  resignation 
as  voluntary  on  Ferdinand's  part ;  Ke 
bias,  however,  at  length  admitted  that 
force  was  used,  endeavouring,  at  the 
same  time,  to  shew  that  the  prince  was 
left  at  freedom.  A  proposal,  it  is 
said,  in  this  curious  statement  of  the 
nefarious  transaction,  was  made  to 
him  to  return  to  Spain,  and  he  was 
offered  a  convoy  of  French  soldiers 
to  escort  him  to  any  part  of  the  pe- 
ninsula which  he  might  chuse.  But  it 
was  announced  to  him,  that  France 
would  immediately  make  war  upon 
him',  and  never  suffer  him  to  reign;  for 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  emperor  to  make 
war  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights 
of  his  crown,  and  those  which  had 
been  ceded  to  him  by  Charles,  and 
to  destroy  the  projects  of  the  parti- 
zans  of  England.  Ferdinand,  it  is 
said,  would  have  returned,  but  not 
without  a  promise  that  the  French 
armies  should  be  withdrawn,  or  pla- 


ced under  his  orders,  and  this  being 
refused,  he  preferred  securing  to  him- 
self apeaceful  life.  This  statementhas 
evidently  been  published  ta  lessen 
the  abhorrence  which  the  plain  and 
faithful  narrative  of  Cevallos  has  ex- 
cited wherever  it  has  reached ;  but 
force  is  admitted,  even  in  this  state- 
ment itself;  and  if  it  were  true,  the 
atrocity  of  Kuonaparte'<s  conduct 
would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  be 
extenuated.  The  whole  system  of 
treachery,  from  the  secret  treaty  of 
Fontainbleau,  under  cover  of  which 
troops  were  introduced  into  the  heart 
of  Spain,  to  the  artifices  and  repeat- 
ed falsehoods  by  which  Ferdinand 
was  decoyed  into  his  power,  remains 
the  same. 

That  Ferdinand  should  at  length 
have  yielded,  is  not  to  be  severely 
condemned ;  it  is  rather  to  be  admired 
that  he  should  have  resis||ted  so  long. 
Even  had  he  been  of  a  more  heroic 
frame,  than,  from  his  family  and  edu- 
cation, there  is  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose, imprisonment,  and  death,  by 
some  dark  agency,  were  all  he  could 
expect  from  farther  opposition^ 
Thus  intimidated,  he  autnorised  his 
former  tutor,  Escoiquiz,  to  treat 
with  Duroc  for  the  surrender  of  his 
own  rights,  and  those  of  his  brothers 
and  his  uncle  Don  Antonio,  who  had 
now  been  sent  from  Madrid,  rather 
as  prisoners,  than  in  any 
other  character.  The  pre-  Mca/  10. 
amble  declared,  that  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  the 
Prince  of  the  Asturias  having  diffe- 
rences to  regulate,  had  agreed  to 
these  terms:— 1.  That  Ferdinand 
acceded  to  the  cession  made  by  his 
father,  and  renounced,^^  far  as  might 
be  necessary,  the  rights  accruing  to 
him  as  Prince  of  Asturias,    2.  The 
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title  of  royal  highness,  with  all  the 
honours  and  prerogatives  which  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood  enjoyed,  should 
be  granted  to  him  iii  France:  his 
descendants  should  inherit  the  titles 
of  Prince  and  Serene  Highness,  and 
hold  the  same  rank  as  tne  prince- 
dignitaries  of  the  empire.  3,  4.  The 
palaces,  parks,  and  farms  of  Navarre, 
with  50,000  acres  of  the  woods  de- 
pendent on  them,  should  be  given 
to  him,  free  from  incumbrance,  in 
fiill  property  for  ever ;  and  pass,  in 
de&ult  of  his  heirs,  to  those  of  his 
brother  and  uncle,  in  succession: 
and  the  title  of  prince  should  be  con- 
ferred, by  letters  patent  ^nd  parti- 
cular, upon  the  collateral  heir  to 
whom  this  property  might  revert. — 
5,  6.  400,000  livres  of  appanage  rent 
on  the  treasury  of  France,  payable 
in  equal  monthly  portions,  shoiild  be 
settled  on  him,  with  reversion,  in  like 
manner,  to  the  Infantes,  and  their 
posterity ;  and  a  life-rent  of  600,000 
should   be    given  the  prince,  the 


half  remaining  to  the  princess,  his 
consort,  if  he  left  one  to  survive  him. 
7.  The  same  rank  and  titles  should 
be  assigned  to  the  Infantes  and  their 
descendants  as  to  the  prince ;  they 
should  continue  to  enjoy  the  reve- 
nues of  their  commanderies  in  Spain, 
(as  had  been  agreed  in  the  conven- 
tion with  Charles,)  and  an  appanage 
rent  of  400,000  livres,  (as  also  there 
stipulated,)  should  be  settled  on  them 
in  perpetuity,  with  reversion  to  the 
issue  of  Ferdinand.*  No  mention 
was  made  in  the  treaty  of  the  Queen 
of  Etruria  and  her  son,  a  boy  of  eight 
years  old,  who,  by  the  doubly-vil- 
Janous  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  was 
to  have  been  made  king  of  Northern 
Lusitania.  Involved  in  what  may  tru- 
ly be  called  the  common  destruction 
of  their  house,  they  were  seized  with 
the  Infantes  at  Madrid,  and  escort-' 
ed  to  Bayonne;  and  the  whole  of  thig 
unhappy  family,  now  that  the  mock- 
ery of  negociation  was  at  an  end, 
were  sent  into  the  interior  of  France. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


insurrection  at  Madrid^  and  Military  Murders  aftersaard^^-^^Base  Condud 
of  the  Junta  of  Government^  of  the  Council  of  Castile^  and  of  the  Inqtd' 
sUion. — Address^  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand^  and  the  Infantes  comnuinding 
the  Spaniards^  to  submit  to  Buonaparte's  pleasure,'—*Assemblii/  ofNotakles 
convoked  at  Bayonne^  and  Joseph  Buonaparte  nominated  by  his  Brother 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies, — General  Insurrection  of  the  Spamards*^ 
Formation  of  the  Provincial  Juntas  ;  ihe  JuMa  of  Seville  takes  the  leadr^ 
Their  ProclamationSy  and  the  Measures  which  they  recommend. 


Thus  had  Buonaparte  succeeded  in 
dispossessing  the  house  of  Bourbon 
of  the  throne  of  Spaip.  The  whole 
of  tliat  family  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Infante  Don  Pedro,*  nephew 
to  Charles  IV.,  who  had  fortunately 
been  adopted  by  the  Portugueze 
court,  and  accompanied  them  to 
Brazil,)  were  in  his  power  as  prison- 
ers ;  and,  in  the  character  of  an  ally, 
he  had  secured  for  himself  the  passes 
of  the.  Pyrenees,  seized  the  import- 
ant city  of  Barcelona,  and  the  strong- 
est places  upon  the  frontier,  march- 
ed his  armies  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  kingdom,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  capital.  The  train  of  per- 
fidy by  which  he  had  thus  far  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  is  unexampled 
even  in  the  worst  ages  of  history.  The 
whole  transaction  was,  on  his  part,  a 


business  of  pure,  uniningled  wick- 
edness, unprovoked,  unextenuated, 
equally  detestable  in  its  motive,  it» 


means,  and  its  end. 


The  Corsican  had  now  disi  ^ 
himself  in  his  true  character.  For  the 
mere,  selfish,  vulgar  ambition,  of  ag- 
grandizing his  own  family,  by  trans- 
ferring his  brother  Joseph  from  the 
throne  of  Naples  to  that  of  Madrid, 
he  had  committed  an  act  of  usur- 
pation, as  impolitic,  as  it  was  iniqui- 
tous. Spain  had  been  the  faithM 
ally  of  France,— let  Trafalgar  wit- 
ness how  fatally  for  herself!  H^"* 
fleets  were  at  the  disposal  of  Buona- 
parte ;  her  armies  were  occupied  la 
his  service  in  Portugal,  ana  upon 
the  Baltic ;  her  treasures  were  athtf 
demand,  as  completely  as  if  Charles 
had  been  a  tributary  king.    France 


*  Son  to  the  late  Infante  Don  Gabriel,  whose  translation  of  Sallust  is  well  known, 
as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  modern  typography.  Don  Pedro  w» 
k>m  in  1786. 
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then  conldgainnothingby  thischange 
of  d3masty ;  and  the  loss  of  all  the  ad- 
vaotages  which  she  derived  from  Spa- 
nisli  America,  was  hazarded  by  it, 
even  if  Spaia  herself  should  passive- 
ly submit  to  the  insolent  intrusion 
of  a  stranger,  a  low-born,  low-mind- 
ed adventurer,  base  and  bloody,  who 
had  renewed  at  Naples  an  exhibition 
of  those  tortures  which  make  the 
judge  as  much  to  be  abhorred  as  the 
criminal,  however  great  the  crime ; 
a  wretch,  elevaited  for  the  mere  acci- 
dent of  consanguinity,  in  an  age  when 
all  the  adventurers  oy  Whom  he  was 
surrounded,  had  raised  themselves 
by  some  species  of  talent,  either  in 
tne  cabinet  or  the  field:  his  only 
merit  was,  that  he^was  the  brother  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and  sufficient- 
ly unprincipled,  mean,  and  cruel,  to 
be  his  tool  and  executioner. 

As  for  the  pretext,  th^t  there  ex- 
isted an  English  party  in  Spain,  it 
was  notoriously  false.  If  nations  who 
were  groaning  under  the  manifold 
miseries  which  a  bad  government 
occasions,  could  have  looked  to  Eng- 
land for  assistance  in  their  hopes  of 
reform,  the  continent  of  Europe 
would  not  at  this  day  have  been  un- 
der the  iron  yoke  of  France,  and  half 
the  unhappy /men  who  are  forced  in- 
to the  tyrant's  armies,  slaves  them- 
selves, to  become  the  instruments  of 
enslaving  others,  would  have  been 
fighting  in  their  own  righteous  cause 
against  him.  Those  Spaniards  Who 
felt  and  lamented  the  degradation 
of  Spain,  fisunded  their  hopes  of  ef- 
fectii^  its  regeneration  upon  Buona- 
parte. There  was  not  any  possible 
way  by  which  he  could  so  eifectual- 
ly  have  attached  the  Spaniards  to 
their  alliance  with  France,  secured 
their  afiections,  and  strengthened 
his  own  immediate  and  individual 
interests,  (if  the  vulgarest  ambition 


had  not  blinded  him,)  as  by  con- 
necting his  own  family  with  the 
royal  house  of  Spain,  by  the  project- 
ed marriage  with  Ferdinand,  and 
suffering  him  and  his  ministers  to 
make  those  reforms  which  would 
soon  have  restored  to  health  and 
strength,  a  country  that  was  still 
souna  at  heart.  Buonaparte  l^as  ne- 
ver had  it  in  his  power  to  produce 
such  great  and  extensive  good  as 
this  opportunity  invited,  without 
risk,  effort,  or  any  contingent  in- 
convenience. He  had  only  to  say, 
let  these  things  be,  and  the  work  of 

Erogressive  reformation  would  have 
egim  in  Spain  and  in  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, while  he,  like  a  presiding  God, 
might  have  looked  on,  and  have  re- 
ceived the  blessings  of  both  coun- 
tries for  his  benignant  influence. — 
But  no  thought  of  good  seems  ever 
to  have  entered  into  this  tyrant's 
heart.  Like  an  incarnation  of  the 
evil  principle,  whatever  he  does  ori- 
ginates and  ends  in  evil. 

The  artifices  by  which  he  had 
thus  far  accomplished  his  purpose 
were  of  the  basest  kind.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  any  plot  of  perfidious 
ambition  so  coarsely  planned.  The 
term  of  policy  cannot  be  applied  to 
it;  even  cunning  implies  more  ex- 
ertion of  talent  than  was  displayed 
in  this  whole  infamous  transaction. 
Nothing  more  was  required  than  to 
employ  falsehood  and  violence  e- 
qually  without  remorse;  to  repeat 
professions  and  protestations  enough 
to  deceive  the  prince  ;  and  to  shed 
blood  enough  to  intimidate  the  peo- 
ple. The  former  object  had  been 
effected;  and  Murat,  perceiving  a 
spirit  of  patriotism  in  the  Spaniards, 
which  neither  he  nor  his  master  had 
expected,  was  eager  to  give  the 
word  for  slaughter.  He  seems,  aa 
soon  as  he  entered  Madrid,  resolved 
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to  make  them  feel  that  they  were  no 
longer  a  free  and  independent  nation, 
but  that  they  must  learn  obedience  to 
a  military  yoke.   A  French  governor 

of  the  city  had  been  ap- 
Ajn-il  14.     pointed ;  a  French  pa- 

trole  established;  and 
notice  was  given,  that,  as  the  great- 
Coats  for  the  French  troops  had  not 
arrived,  the  heads  of  the  police  were 
to  call  at  every  house  to  receive  a 
contribution  of  those  articles,  every 
person  being  expected  to  contribute 
as  many* as  he  could.  After  the  de- 
parture of  Ferdinand  from  Madrid, 
the  anxiety  and  agitation  of  the  peo- 
ple hourly  increased; — they  knew 
that  he  had  expected  to  meet  Buo- 
naparte at  Burgos ;  and  the  tidings 
that  he  had  crossed  the  frontier,  and 
proceeded  to  Bayonne,  excited  in 
them  as  much  alarm  as  wonder.  An 
extraordinary  courier  arrived  every 
evening  from  that  city ; — the  intelli- 
gence which  he  brought  was  never 
published  in  the  Gazette,  but  circu- 
lated as  extracts  from  private  corre- 
spondence: the  first  of  these  ac- 
counts consisted  solely  of  details  of 
the  honours  with  which  Ferdinand 
had  been  received  by  the  emperor. 
Subsequent  ones  became  each  less 
satisfactory  than  the  last ;  hints  were 
given  that  all  was  not  going  on  well ; 
And  the  intentions  of  the  tyrant  be- 
came more  and  more  developed,  till 
it  could  no  longer  be  doubted  that 
Ferdinand  was  to  be  deprived  of  his 
.  crown. 

The  courier,  who  was  expected 
on  Saturday,  the  30th  of  April,  did 
tiot  arrive; — he  was  still  expected 
On  the  following  evening,  and  great 
multitudes  assembled  at  the  Puerto 
del  Sol,  and  in  the  other  streets  near 
the  post-oiSce,  anxiously  waiting  for 
his  news.  The  French  garrison  were 
Under  arms  all  that  sight; — ^their 


commanders,   "  cool  spectators  of 
these  things,  according  to  their  owii 
relation,   saw  a  crisis  approaching, 
and  saw  it  with  pleasure.*' 
The  following  morning  had    Mojf  % 
been  Bxed  on  for  the  de-   ' 
parture  of  the  poor  queen  of  Etni- 
ria  and  her  brother,  the  Infante  Don 
Francisco  de  Paula,    for  Bayonne. 
Many  people  collected  before  the 
palace.    It  was  reported,  that  the 
Infante  Don  Antonio,  the  president 
of  the  provisional  government,  had 
been  desired,  or  rather  ordered  by 
Murat,  to  join  his  brother  and  ne- 
phew at  Bayonne;  the  French  ge- 
neral intimating  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  expected  to  be  appointed 
regent  during  his  absence :  but  the 
infante  refused  to  obey.   He  had  re- 
ceived his  power,  he  said,  from  the 
king,  his  nephew,  and  only  to  hhn 
in  person  would  he  resign  it ;  and 
he  would  not  abandon  his  post    hi 
consequence  of  this  act  of  ^rmnes^ 
Murat  recalled  some  troops  to  Ma- 
drid, which  had  been  ordered  to  a 
different  station  some  few  days  be- 
fore, and  entered  the  city  with  them 
that  morning,  intending,  as  was  sup- 
posed, to  seize  the  person  of  the  in- 
fante, and  make  himself  regent.  Ap- 
prehending this,  the  people  werede* 
posed  to  resist  force  by  force.   A 
rumour  arose,  that  one  of  the  car- 
riages, when  it  drove  up  to  the  gate, 
was  intended  for  Don  Antonio ;  and 
the  populace^  determined  that  they 
would  not  suffer  the  last  of  the  royal 
family  to  be  taken  from  them,  espe- 
cially as  he  had  been  entrusted  wiUi 
the  government  during  their  king^s 
absence,  cut  the  traces  of  the  car- 
riage, and  forced  it  back  into  the 
palace^yard.     Being,  however,  as- 
sured that  Don  Antonio  was  not  to 
leave  Madrid,  they  permitted  it  a- 
gain  to  be  yoked,  and  brought  out. 
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MuFat  sent  one  of  his  aid-de-camps 
to  inquire  into  this  disturbance :  the 
people  were  disposed  to  treat  him 
roughly,  but  some  Spanish  officers 
interfered,  and  rescued  him  from 
their  hands.  The  carriages  with 
the  queen  of  Etruria  and  her  bro- 
ther were  now  suffered  to  proceed ; 
the  latter,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  was 
crying  bitterly,  and  manifestly  un- 
willing to  go.  This  both  afiected 
and  enraged  the  people.  At  this 
moment,  the  aid-de-camp  returned 
with  a  party  of  French  soldiers,  and 
the  scene  of  bloodshed  began. 

The  Spanish  troops  were  locked 
up  in  their  barracks,  and  .thus  pre- 
vented from  joining  the  people;  some 
of  their  officers  being,  perhaps,  in 
the  French  interest,  and  others  fore-  ' 
seeing  the  inevitable  issue  of  so  un- 
equal a  contest.    The  people  beha- 
ved with  great  spirit:  there  is,  in- 
deed, scarcely  upon  record  an  in- 
stance of  an  attempt  so  brave,  and' 
at  the  same  time  so  hopeless,  when 
all  the  circumstances  are  considered. 
As  fast  as  the  alarm  spread,  every 
man  of  the  lower  ranks,  who  could 
find  any  kind  of  weapon,  armed  him- 
self, and  hastened  to  the  nearest 
scene  of  action.    Numbers  of  the 
French  fell,   and  their  arms  were 
seized  by  the  Spaniards  ; — but  what' 
could  the  people  of  a  metropolis  ef- 
fect against  60,000  troops  in  their 
city  and  the  immediate  vicinity,  pre- 
pared for  this  insurrection,  and  ea- 
ger to  take  advantage  of  it;  they 
.  themselves  half  armed,  without  lead- 
ers, and  without  any  concerted  plan  ? 
The  French  poured  into  the  city 
from  all  sides  with  their  flying  artil- 
lery ;  tlheir  cavalry  repeatedly  char- 
ged the  populace ;  and  thirty  dis- 
charges of  grape-shot  cleared  the 
streets.    The  chief  scenes  of  slaugh- 
ter were  the  great  street  of  Alcala, 


the  Puerto  del  Sol,  and  the  Great" 
Square; — the  infantry  fired  voUies 
into  every  cross  street  as  they  pass- 
ed ;  and  every  window  and  balcony 
was  aimed  at  where  any  person  waa 
to  be  seen.  The  people,  when  once 
dispersed,  fled  into  the  houses ;  thej 
were  followed  there  by  the  French 
and  bayonctted  wherever  they  were 
found — not  those  alone,  as  was  said 
in  the  Moniteur,  who  had  arms  in 
their  hands,  but  in  whatever  place 
of  concealment  they  were  discover- 
ed. Parties  of  cavalry,  also,  were 
stationed  at  the  different  outlets  of 
the  city,  where  they  cut  down  ali 
who  attempted  to  escape.  The  losa 
of  the  French  in  this  day's  insurrec* 
tion  was  carefully  concealed;  they 
represented  it  as  trifling ;  but  it  ap-r 
pears,  upon  the  best  and  most  im« 
partial  testimony  which  has  been  ob- 
tained, that  the  greater  part  of  their 
troops  in  the  city  were  killed,  before 
their  overpowering  force  from  the 
camps  could  come  up. 

Two  brave  artillery  officers,  by 
name  Doaiz  and  Velarde,  at  the 
head  of  a  handful  of  artillerymen 
and  citizens,  made  for  the  arsenal ; 
but  before  they  could  deliver  out 
the  arms,  a  detachment  was  sent  to 
secure  it.  They  repelled  the  first 
column,  having  brought  a  four-and- 
twenty  pounder  to  bear  upon  the 
long  narrow  street  by  which  the  encf 
my  advanced.  Two  other  columns 
were  dispatched  against  them,/  who, 
from  the  windows  and  roofe  of  hou-* 
ses  in  the  neighbourhood,  fired  on 
them  from  both  sides.  Velarde  was 
killed  by  a  musk^  ball ;  Doaiz,  ha- 
ving his  thigh  broken,  continued  to 
give  his  orders  sitting,  tijl  he  recei- 
ved three  other  wound?,  the  last  of 
which  put  an  end  to  h^s  life.  Spain 
will  one  day  erect  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  those  who  perished 
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on  this  day ;  and  there  the  names  of 
^  these  brave  men  will  be  recorded. 
About  twOy  the  firing  ceased  in  all 
parts^  in  consequenpe  of  the  per- 
sonal interference. of  the  council  of 
Castile  and  other  tribunals,  who  pa- 
raded the  streets  with  many  of  the 
Spanish  nobility,  and  an  escort  of 
Spanish  soldiers  and  French  impe- 
rial guards  intermixed.  It  was  now 
Itoped  that  the  carnage  was  at  an 
end ;  but  it  is  the  system  of  Buona- 
parte to  continue  the  work  of  death 
m  coo>  blood.  One  of  his  military 
tribunals  was  formed  under  General 
Grouchy;  tribunals  not  less  dis- 
graceful to  the  French  nation  than 
those  by  which  their  own  couptry- 
rten  w^ere  sacrificed  under  Robe- 
ttwerre.  By  their  own  account,  many 
lliousandsofthe  Spaniards  had  fallen; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted,  but  that  the 
slaughter  among  them  must  have  been 
very  great.  This,  however,  did  not  sa- 
tisfy Murat : — those  who  were  spa- 
red in  the  massacre,  and  made  pri- 
sonersr,  were  reserved  to  be  execu- 
ted after  it.  Three  groupes,  of  for- 
ty each,  were  successively  shot  in 
the  Prado.  Great  and  untold  num- 
bers, in  like  manner,  were  put  to 
death  by  the  church  of  N.  Senora 
de  la  Soledad,  near  the  Puerta  del 
Sol,  and  near  the  Puerta  de  S.  Vi- 
cente. Many  groupes  were  thus  shot, 
of  thirty  or  forty  at  a  time.  In  this 
manner  was  the  evening  of  that  2d 
of  May  employed  by  the  French  at 
Madrid.  The  inhabitants  were  for- 
ced to  illuminate  their  houses,  for 
the  safety  of  their  oppressors ;  so 
that,  through  the  whole  night,  the 
streets  were  lighted  up,  and  the 
dead  and  the  dying  might  be  seen 
distinctly  as  in  broad  noon-day,  ly- 
ing in  heaps  upon  the  bloody  pave- 
ment. When  morning  came,  the 
tame  mockery  of  justice  was  conti- 


nued, and  fresh  murders  committed 
deliberately,  with  the  forms  of  miK- 
tary  execution,  during  several  suc- 
ceeding days. 

The  junta  of  govern- 
ment, on  this  occasion,      Ma^L 
betrayed  their   country; 
they  nominated  Murat  their  presi- 
dent ;  and  Don  Antonio  was  sent  of 
to  Bayonne,  to  join  the  rest  of  his 
family  in  captivity.      Ferocious  s» 
Murat  was,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
attempt  to  sooth  the  peo- 
ple.    He  told  them  in  his      May  5* 
proclamations,  that  their 
tranquillity  would  from  henceforth 
be  unalterable :  they  would  owe  this 
to  the  loyalty  of  their  character;  but 
it  would  be  still  more  assured  to 
them   by    the  confidence  which  ii 
inspired  by  the  laws ;  for,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  he 
said,  the  military  commission  was 
suppressed.     From  that  time,  every 
inhabitant,  whatsoever  his  rank,  who 
might  have  given  "cause  for  being 
seized  by  the  French  troops,  provi- 
ded he  had  not  borne  arms  against 
them,  should  be  immediately  given 
over  to  his  proper  judges,  and  tried 
by    them.      It    evidently   appears, 
therefore,   that  men  who  had  not 
borne  arms  had  been  put  to  death 
by  Grouchy's  bloody  tribunal.— E- 
ven  in  th^  only  excepted  case,  con- 
tinued this  proclamation,  that  of  ha- 
ving borne  arms  against  the  French, 
a  judge  nominated  by  the  competent 
tribunal  of  the  nation  should  assist 
in  regulating  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
cess against  the  accused,  till  sen- 
tence was  pronounced.    No  coun- 
trymen domiciliated  in  the  town,  nor 
stranger,  should  be  molested  on  ac- 
count of  their  dress,  still  less  the  ec- 
clesiastics.    This  alludes  to  an  order 
which  had  been  issued,  either  ^yjf^^' 
rat  or  his  obsequious  junta,  i 
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ing  any  person  from  appearing  in  a 
doak — a  dress  so  favourable  for  con- 
cealing weapons :  but  this  garment 
is  so  universally  worn  by  the  Spa- 
niardsy  that  the  decree  was  thus  mo- 
dified on  the  third  day,  and  repealed 
altogether  on  the  following.     Car- 
riersy   employed  in  bringing  provi- 
sions to  the  town,  should  thencefor- 
ward be  subjected  to  no  vexation, 
nor  detention  of  their  carriages  and 
beasts ;  and  only  half  the  cattle  of 
the  muleteers  should  in  future  be  put 
in  requisition,  even  upon  the  most 
urgent   necessity;   ieven   then  they 
^ould  not  be  dfetained  longer  than 
three  or  four  days,  and  paid  for  at 
the  regulated  prices.    Orders  should 
be  given  at  those  gates  where  car- 
riers had  suffered  arbitrary  deten- 
tion, in  order  to  be  searched  and 
stripped  of  their  arms,  that  this  abuse 
should  be  prevented ;  but  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  the  order  against 
introducing  fire-arms,  or  other  pro- 
hibited weapons,  into  the  city: — ^they 
were  always  to  be  deposited  at  the 
gate. 

The  members  of  the  junta,  in  ap- 
pointing Murat  their  president,  and 
aiding  him  with  all  the  influence  of 
their  authority,  acted  not  so  much 
firom  compulsion,  as  from  treachery ; 
for  they  were  informed  of  the  situa- 
tion of  Ferdinand,  and  had  received 
fi-om  him  discretionary  powers,  au- 
thorizing the  boldest  and  most  pa- 
triotic measures.  From  the  time 
when  that  poor  prince  left  Madrid, 
a  courier  was  dispatched  everj^  night 
by  Cevallos  to  the  junta,  communi- 
cating what  appeared  necessary  for 
their  information  and  direction.  Af- 
ter his  arrival  at  Bayonne,  it  was 
soon  found  that  these  couriers  wer6 
intercepted.  Cevallos  complained  of 
this  to  the  French  minister  Cham- 
pagnj ,  and  was  told  in  reply,  that 


as  the  emperor  acknowledged  no 
other  king  than  Charles  IV.,  it  re- 
sulted, as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  he  could  not  admit  in  his  terri- 
tory any  act,  in  the  nature  of  a  pass- 
port, given  by  Ferdinand  in  that  cha- 
racter; but  the  letters  which  had 
been  detained  upon  this  ground,  had 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
postmaster,  and  would  be  punctually 
delivered,  as  would  any  others  which 
he  chose  to  have  conveyed,  either  by 
the  ordinary  post,  or  by  the  French 
courier.  This  extraordinary  notifi- 
cation needed  no  farther  explana- 
tion. Cevallos,  in  consequence,  sent 
duplicates  of  his  dispatches  by  dif- 
ferent conveyances,  and  succeeded 
in  informing  the  junta,  that  Ferdi- 
nand was  actually  a  prisoner.  Their 
duty  was  obvious ;— if  they  could  not 
retreat  themselves  to  a  place  of  se- 
curity, they  ought  to  have  delegated 
their  authority  to  persons  who  were  in 
a  situation  where  they  could  act  for 
the  good  of  the  country ;  but  those 
among  them,  whose  intentions  were 
good,  wanted  courage  and  decision, 
and  the  majority  were  slaves  to 
France.  Surprised  at  receiving  no 
advice  from  them,Ferdinand  dispatch- 
ed an  order,  enjoining  them  to  exe- 
cute whatever  was  expedient  for  the 
service  of  the  king  and  the  king- 
dom, and  authorizing  them  to  cm- 
ploy  the  same  powers  as  he  himself 
should  possess  were  he  upon  the 
spot.  The  cabinet  courier  who  ear- 
ned the  dispatch  was  intercepted. 
A  duplicate,  however,  reached  tnem. 
Nothing  could  be  more  inttlligible 
than  such  an  order.  Nevertheless, 
such  was  the  timidity  of  ihe  better 
me^ibers,  and  the  faithlessness  of 
the  others,  that,  instead  of  acting  up- 
on it,  they  sent  a  confidential  per- 
son to  confer  with  Ferdinand,  and 
leam  fi-om    him,    1.   Whether  he 
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thought  fit  to  authorize  them  to  sub' 
stitute  one  or  more  persons,  either 
of  their  own  body  or  otherwise,  to 
hold  a  council  in  a  secure  situation, 
where  it  could  freely  act ;  and  what 
persons  he  would  please  to  have  cho- 
sen. 2.  Whether  it  was  his  wish 
that  hostilities  should  be  commen- 
ced against  the  French,  and  when 
and  how  it  should  be  done,  3.  Whe- 
ther they  should  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  more  French 
troops  into  Spain,  by  guarding  the 
passes^  And,  4.  Whethe^j^he  thought 
It  right  to  convoke  a  cortes;  in  which 
case  a  decree  from  him  would  be  ne- 
cessary, addressed  to  the  royal  coun- 
cil. If  the  cortes  were  to  be  assem- 
bled, they  asked  likewise  what  sub- 
jects it  should  proceed  to  discuss  ? 

It  is,  unhappily,  but  too  well  known, 
and  too  severely  felt,  that  public  af- 
fairs, in  the  most  momentous  times, 
are  often  conducted  with  a  degree 
of  folly,  scarcely  ever  discovered  in 
tire  management  of  individual  con- 
cem^;  and  this  folly  has  so  oflen 
done  the  work  of  treason,  that  it 
has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  it. 
But  it  is  scarcely  possible,  even  up- 
on this  miserable  plea,  to  acquit  the 
junta.  At  a  time  when  every  hour 
was  pf  such  importance,  they  des- 
patched a  messenger-  four  hundred 
miles,  to  ask  Ferdinand's  opinion  up- 
on points,  on  every  one  of  which  he 
^ould  have  consulted  them  had  he 
been  in  Aiadrid;  all  whi^h  they  were 
better  able  to  determine  than  he 
could  be  ;  and  on  which,  in  fact,  he 
required  that  information  which  could 
only  be  possessed  upon  the  spot. — 
Ferdinand  replied,  that  he  was  not 
ia.  a  state  of  freedom ;  and  being 
therefore  incapable  of  taking  any 
measures,  either  for  his  own  pre- 
servation, or  that  of  the  monarchy, 
he  invested  them  with  full  powers  to 


repair  to  any  place  that  nught  be 
deemed  most  convenient,  and  exer- 
cise, in  his  name,  as  the  representa- 
tive^  of  his  person,  all  the  functions 
of  sovereignty:  That  they  should 
commence  hostilities  the  moment 
they  knew  that  he  was  proceeding 
into  the  interior  o(  France,  whic£ 
he  should  not  do,  unless  compelled 
by  violence ;  and  that  they  should 
prevent,  in  the  best  manner  they 
could,  the  introduction  of  more 
Frenth  troops  into  the  peninsula. — 
This  was  the  substance  of  one  de- 
cree. The  other,  which  accompanied 
it,  was  directed  to  the  junta ;  and, 
at  their  suggestion,  to  any  chancery 
or  audience  of  the  kingdom,  lest 
they  should  not  be  in  a  situation  to 
act  when  it  arrived.  In  this  he  decla- 
red it  to  be  his  royal  will,  ihat  the 
cortes  should  be  assembled  in  such 
place  as  should  appear  most  conve- 
nient; that  they  should  occupy  them- 
selves at  first  exclusively  in  attend- 
ing to  the  levies  and  subsidies  neces- 
sary for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  that  their  sittings  should  be  per- 
manent. These  decrees  reached  Ma- 
drid safely,  and  were  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  council;  but 
he  made  no  use  of  it,  and  did  not 
even  communicate  it  to  that  body ; 
and  before  they  arrived,  indeed,  the 
insurrection  had  taken  place,;  Mu- 
rat  was  president  of  the  government; 
and  these  base  ministers  had  sanc- 
tioned with  their  authority  the  mur- 
der of  thejr  countrymen  by  the  mi- 
litary tribunal,  and  the  subsequent 
measures  for  disarming  the  people, 
and  enslaving  the  country. 

The  inquisition  also, — that  accur* 
sed  tribunal,  which  has  been  equal- 
ly the  disgrace  and  the  bane  of  eve- 
ry country  in  ^'hich  it  has  been  -esta-> 
blished, — ^lent  its  last  aid  towards  the 
degradation  and  destruction  of  Spain. 
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Four  days  after  the  insur- 
Iklay  6*    rection,   a  circular  letter 
was  addressed  by  the  In- 
quisitor-General, in  the  name  of  the 
supreme  council^  to  all  its  subordi- 
nate tribunals.     That  insurrection, 
the  anniversary  of  which,  however 
hopelessly  it  began,  and  disastroudy 
it  terminated,    will    be  celebrated 
hereafter  by  Spain,  as  one  of  the 
most  solemn  days  in  her  kalendar, — 
a  day  of  proud  and  pious  commemo- 
ration,-^was  here  styled  a  disgrace- 
ful tumult,  occasioned  by  the  evil  in- 
tentions or  ignorance  of  thoughtless 
men,  who,  under  the  mask  of  pa- 
triotism and  loyalty,  were  preparmg 
the  way  for  revolutionary  disorders. 
The  melancholy  consequences  which 
had  already  occurred,  rendered,  it 
was  said,  the  most  active  vigilance 
*  necessary  on  the  part  of  all  the  magis- 
tracies and  respectable  bodies,   to 
prevent  the  renewal  of  such  excesses, 
and  to  preserve  tranquillity, — ^the  na- 
tion, indeed,  being  boUnd  to  such 
conduct,  not  only  by  its  own  inte- 
rests, but  by  the  laws  of  hospitality 
towards  a  friendly  army  which  inju- 
red no  person,  and  which  had  given 
the  greatest  proofs  of  good  order 
and  discipline.    It  became,  there- 
fore, the  duty  of  the  well-informed 
to  enlighten  the  people,  and  deliver 
them  from  their  dangerous  error,  by 
shewing  them  that  tumultuous  pro- 
ceedings could  only  serve  to  throw 
the  country  into  confusion ;  by  tear- 
ing asunder  those  bonds  of  subordi- 
nation upon  which  the  peace  of  the 
community  depends ;  by  destroying 
the  feeling  of  humanity,  and  annihi- 
lating all  confidence  m  the  govern- 
jnent,  to  which  it  alone  belonged  to 
give  a  uniform  direction  and  impulse 
to   the  sentiment  of  patriotism.-— 
"  These  most    important*  truths," 
said  this  vile  address,  **  can  by  no 

VOL.  I*  PART  I. 


persons  be  imprest  upon  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people  with  more 
beneficial  efiect,  than  by  the  minis- 
ters of  the  religion  o?  Jesus  Christ, 
which  breathes  nothing  but  peace 
and  brotherly  love  among  men,  and 
subjection,  honour,  and  obedience 
to  all  that  are  in  authority : — and,  as 
the  holy  college  ought  to  be,  and  al- 
ways has  been,  the  first  to  give  an 
example  to  the  ministers  of  peace, 
it  accords  with  our  duty  and  office 
to  address  this  letter  to  you,  that 
you,  on  perusing  its  contents,  may 
likewise  co-operate  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  -tranquillity.  You 
are  required  to  notify  the  same  to 
all  the  subordinate  officers  of  your 
respective  courts,  and  also  to  the 
conunissioners  of  districts,  that  all 
and  each  of  you  should,  with  all 
possible  zeal,  vigilance,  and  prudence, 
co-operate  in  the  attainment  of  so 
important  an  object.** 

rhus  had  Murat  procured  the  as- 
sent of  the  highest  civil  and  religi- 
ous authorities  in  Spain  to  the  sub- 
jection of  their  country,  their  sanc- 
tion of  all  his  cruelties, 
and  their  support.  That  May  \2. 
no  colour  of  authority 
for  this  usurpation  might  be  want- 
ing, the  names  of  Ferdinand,^  his 
brother  Don  Carlos,  and  the  Infante 
Don  Antonio,  were  affixed  to  a  procla- 
mation from  Bourdeaux,  condemn- 
ing the  spirit  of  resistance  which  had 
shewn  itself,  absolving  the  people 
from.all  duties  towards  them,  and  ex- 
horting them  to  obedience  to  France. 
In  this  address,  which  certainly  was 
never  dictated  by  the  Infantes,  and 
for  which  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
the  form  of  obtaining  their  real  sig- 
natures was  observed,  since  it  was 
as  jeasy  to  affix  as  to  extort  them— 
they  are  made  to  say,  that,  being 
«<  deeply  sen^ble  of  the  attachment 
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and  fidelity  displayed  towards  them 
by  all  the  Spaniards,  with  tlie  ut- 
most grief  they  beheld  them  on  the 
point  of  being  plunged  into  anarchy, 
and  threatened  with  all  the  dreadful 
calamities  consequent  thereupon  :— 
Aware  that  these  might,  in  great 
measure,  proceed  from  the  state  of 
ignorance  in  which  the  people  were, 
both  as  to  the  principles  pf  the  con- 
duct hitherto  pursued  by  their  high- 
nesses, and  the  plans  already  formed 
for  the  benefit  of  their  country,- they 
found  themselves  under  the  necessi- 
ty of  making  an  effort  to  open  their 
eyes,  fey  salutary  counsel,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  obstruction  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  those  plans ;  and  thus  to 
give  them  the  dearest  proof  of  the 
affection  which  they  cherished  for 
them. 

**  The  circumstances  under  which 
the  prince  assumed  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment; the  occupation  of  several 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  all 
the  frontier  fortresses,  by  a  nume- 
rous body  of  French  troops ;  the  ac- 
tual presence  of  mor^  than  60,000 
of  that  nation  in  the  capital  and  the 
environs;  in  short,  the  knowledge 
of  many  other  circunistances  known 
only  to  themselves,  convinced  them 
that,  surrounded  by  difficulties,  they 
had  only  chosen,  among  various  ex- 
pedients, that  which  was  likely  to 
produce  the  least  evil ;  and  that,  as 
such,  they  resolved  upon  a  journey 
to  Bayonne. 

"  On  their  arrival  at  Bayonne, 
the  prince,  then  .king,  was  unex- 
pectedly apprised  that  his  father  had 
protested  against  his  act.  of  abdica- 
tion, declaring  that  it  was  not  vo- 
luntary. Havmg  accepted  the  crown 
only  under  the  impression  that  the 
abdication  was  voluntary,  he  was  no 
sooner  informed  of  the  existence  of 


such  a  protest,  than  his  sense  of  fi- 
lial duty  instantly  determined  him 
to  give  back  the  throne.  But  a  short 
time  aflei*,  the  king  his  father  abdi- 
cated it  in  his  own  name,  and  that 
of  hb  whole  race,  in  favour  of  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  in  order 
that  the  emperor^  consulting  the 
good  of  the  nation,  should  deter- 
mine the  person  and  race  which 
should  hereafler  occupy  it. 

"  In  this  state  of  things,  consider- 
ing then*  own  situation,  and  the  dif- 
ficult circumstances  in  which  Spain 
was  placed — considering  that,  under 
Uiese  circumstances,  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Spaniards  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  rights,  would 
be  not  onlv  useless  but  ruinous,  and 
could  tena  only  to  make  streams  of 
blood  flow,  and  to  render  certain 
the  loss  of  at  least  a  great  part  of 
her  provinces,  and  that  of  all  her 
transmarine  colonies; — Being  fur- 
ther convinced,  that,  the  post  efiec- 
tual  means  of  preventing  these  evils, 
was  that  their  royal  highnesses,  for 
themselves,  and  alL  connected  with 
them»  should  assent  to  the  renuncia- 
tion of  their  rights  to  the  throne  ;  a 
renunciation  ^ready  executed  by 
the  king  their  father ;  taking  also  in- 
to consideration,  that  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  the  French  engaged,  in 
this  case,  to  maintain  complete  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy^  and  its  transma- 
rine colonies,  without  retaining  the 
smallest  of  its  dominions  for  himself, 
or  separating  any  part  from  the 
whole ;  that  he  engaged  to  maintain 
the  unity  of  the  CathoUc  religion, 
the  security  of  property,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  existing  laws  and 
usages  which  have  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  and  in  so  indispatable 
a  manner,  preserved  the  power  ^^ 
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^rniour  of  the  Spanish  nation — they 
conceived  that  they  were  affording 
the  most  undoubted  proof  of  their 
generosity,  and  their  affection  to- 
wards it,  and  their  eagerness  to  re- 
turn the  ardent  attachment  which  it 
bore  towards  them,  by  sacrificing, 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  .their  power, 
their  individual  and  personal  inte- 
rests for  the  benefit  of  that  nation, 
and  by  this  instrument  to  assent,  as 
they  already  had  assented  in  a  par- 
ticular treaty,  to  the  renunciation 
of  all  their  rights  to  the  throne.-^ 
They  accordingly  released  the  Spa- 
niards from  all  their  duties  in  this 
respect,  and  exhorted  them  tp  con- 
'  suit  the  common  interests  of  their 
country,  by  conducting  themselves 
in  a  peaceable  manner,  and  by  look- 
ing for  their  happiness  to  the  power 
and  wise  arrangements  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon.— *- The  Spaniards 
might  assure  themselves,  that,  by 
their  zeal  to  conform  their  conduct 
to  those  arrangements,  they  would 
give  their  Prince  and  the  two  In- 
cites the  strongest  proof  of  their 
loyalty,  in  like  manner,  as  their 
Royal  Highnesses  gave  them  the 
greatest  example  of  their  paternal 
affection,  by  renouncing  all  their 
rights,  and  sacrificing  their  own  in- 
terests for  the  happiness  of  the  Spa- 
niards, the  sole  object  of  their 
wishes." 

Murat,  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  design  of  Buonaparte  to  place 
Joseph  upon  the  throne,  intimated 
this  to  the  junta,  and  procured  an 
address  upon  the  subject  from  that 
traitorous  assembly  to  the  Emperor. 
Convinced,  they  said,  that 
May  13.  the  condition  of  Spain  de- 
manded the  closest  con- 
nection with  the  political  system  of 
the  empire,  which  he  governed  with 


wi  much  glory,  they  considered  the 
resignation  of  the  Bourbons  as  the 

freatest  proof  of  kindness  to  the 
panish  nation  which  their  sovereign 
had  ever  given.  **  O !  that  there  were 
no  Pyrenees !"  exclaimed  these  sy- 
cophants and  slaves.  **  This  was  the 
constant  wish  of  good  Spaniards; 
because  there  could  be  no  Pyrenees, 
whenever  the  wants  of  each  should 
be  the  same,  when  confidence  should 
be  returned  again,  and  each  of  the 
two  nations  have  received,  in  the 
same  degree,  the  respect  due  to 
their  independence  and  worth.  The 
interval  wnich  yet  separates  us  from 
this  happy  moment  cannot  now  be 
long.  Your  Imperial  Majesty,  who 
foresees  all  thmgs,  and  executes 
them  still  more  swiflly,  has  chosenfor 
the  prbvisional  government  ofSpain, 
a  Prince  educated  for  the  art  of  go- 
vernment in  your  own  great  school. 
He  has  succeeded  in  stilling  the 
boldest  storms,  by  the  moderation 
and  wisdom  of  his  measures.  What 
have  we  not,  therefore,  to  hope  from 
him,  now  that  all  Spaniards  unite  to 
devote  to  him  that  admiration  to 
which  he  has  so  manv  claims,  and 
to  assist  him. in  those  labours  which 
he  Implies  for  our  service!  The 
Spanish  monarchy  will  resume  the 
rank  which  belongs  to  it  among  the 
powers  of  Europe,  as  soon  as  it  is 
united  by  a  new  family  compact  to 
its  natural  ally,  whose  power  is  so 
great.  Whoever  the  Prince  may  be 
whom  you  destine  for  us,  phosen 
from  among  your  illustrious  family, 
he  will  bring  that  security  which  we 
need  so  much.  The  Spanish  throne 
rises  to  a  greater  height.  The  conse- 
quences arising  from  its  relation  to 
France,  are  of  an  importance  com- 
mensurate with  the  extent  of  its  pos- 
seissions.    It  seems,  therefore,  that 
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the  throne  itself' calls  for  your  Ma- 
jesty's eldest  brother  to  govern  it. 
Surely  it  is  a  happy  presage,  that  thi» 
arrangement,  which  Nature  has  con« 
firmed,,  so  well  corresponds  with  the 
sentiments  of  reverence  and  admi- 
ration, with  which  the  actions  of  this 
Prince,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  go- 
vernment, had  inspired  .us."  The 
council  df  Castille  was  implicated  in 
the  shame  of  this  address.  Their 
wisdom,  it  was  said,  oUiged  them 
to  give  all  their  support  to  these 
principles,  and  they  united  in  the 
expression  of  the  wish  of  the  Su- 
preme Junta. 

An  address  was  also  framed  in  the 
name  of  the  city  of  Madrid,  to  Mu- 
rat,  as  *^  his  Imperial  and 
Mai/  15,  iloyal  Highness,  the  Se- 
rene Grand  Admiral  of 
t^e  French  Empire,  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg  and  Cleves,  and  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain.*' 
«  That  city,"  it  is  said,  "  thinking  it 
certain  that  the  Emperor  of  theFrench 
intended  to  place  the  crown  *upon 
the  head  of  his  illustrious  brother 
Joseph  Napoleon  king  of  Naples; 
and  being  distinguished  for  its  love 
of  its  sovereigns  and  its  obedience 
to  them,  could  not  omit  joining  its 
homage  to  that  of  the  Supreme  Jun- 
ta and  of  the  Council,  and  requested 
his  Highness  would  notify  the  same 
to  the  Emperor.  The  city  also 
availed  itselr  of  that  opportunity  to 
assure  him  of  its  respect  and  submis- 
sion." Graves  could  hardly  yet 
have  been. dug  for  those  who  were 
massacred,  and  the  places  of  execu- 
tion were  still  covered  with  Hakes  of 
blood,  when  the  wretches  of  the 
Junta  thus  fawned  upon  Murat,  and 
praised  the  butcher  for  his  modera- 
tion :  and  this  address  was  presented 
in  the  name  of  the  city,  while  mo- 


thers,  widows,   aijd  orphans  were 
cursing  him  and  his  accursed  mas* 
ter  in  every  street,  and  well  nigh  m 
every  house  !     A  letter 
was  also ,  obtained  from    Mai/  22* 

►  the  cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Toledo.  "  Th^  resignation  of 
Charles,"  he  said, "  and  die  confirma- 
tion of  that  act,  by  the  Prince  and 
the  Infantes,  imposed  upon  him,  ac- 
cording to  God's  will,  the  pleasing 
duty  of  laying  at  the  Emperor's  feet 
the  assurance  of  his  homage,  fidelity, 
and  reverence.  M^y  ybur  Imperial 
and  Royal  Majesty  (he  added)  be 
graciously  pleased  to  look  upon  me 
as  one  of  your  most  dutiful  subjects, 
and  instruct  me  concerning  your 
high  purposes,  that  I  may  be  fiir- 
nished  with  the  means  of  manifest- 
ing my  unfeigned  and  zealous  sub- 
mission." 

Buonaparte  now  convoked  an  as- 

'  sembly  of  the  Notables,  as 
he  styled  it,  to  be  held  on  Mat/  25% 
the  15th  of  June,  atBay- 
onne,  confirming  meantime  Murat 
as  Lieutenant-General  of  the  king- 
dom, and  continuing  all  the  existing 
.authorities.  At  the  same  time  he 
issued  one  of  his  h)rpocritical  procla- 
mations :  "  Spaniards  I"  it  said,  "  af- 
ter a  long,  fingering  disease,  your 
nation  sunk  into  decay.  I  have  seen 
your  sufferings ;  I  wilL  relieve  them* 
Your  greatness  makes  a  part  of  mine. 
Your  Princes  have  ceded  to  me  all 
their  rights  to  the  Spanish  crown.  I 
will  not  reign  over  your  provinces, 
but  I  will  acquire  an  eternal  right  to 
the  love  and  gratitude  of  your  poste« 
rity.  Your  monarchy  is  old ;  it  must 
be  renovated,  that  you  may  enjor 
the  blessings  of  a  renovation  whicn 
shall  not  be  purchased  by  civil  war 
or  desolation. 
"  Spaniards !  I  have  convened  a 
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general  assembly  of  the  deputies  of 
your  provinces  and  towns^  that  I 
may  know  your  desires  and  wants. 
I  shall  lay.  down  my  rights,  and 
place  your  illustrious  crown  upon 
the  head  of  one  who  resembles  ihe ; 
securing  you  a  constitution  which 
will  unite  the  salutary  power  of  the 
Sovereign  with  the  liberties  and 
rights  bt  the  Spanish  nation. — ^It  is 
my  will  that  mv  memory  shall  be 
.  blessed  by  your  latest  posterity,  and 
that  they  shall  say — ^he  was  the  re- 
storer of  our  coimtry/' 

Shoitly  after  the  date  of  this  pro- 
clamation, he  named  his 
June  6.  brother  Joseph  King  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies, 
guarante^ein^  to  him  the  indepen- 
dence'and  mtegrity  of  his  stfites  in 
Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Ame- 
rica. * 

Had  all  the  Spaniards  been  as  base 
as  those  who  were  in  authonty  at  the 
seat  of  government,  they  would  now 
have  been  passively  transferred,  like 
a  herd  of  beasts,  from  one  master  to  ' 
another.  Spaia  would  have  fallen 
ingloriously  like  Holland;  year  after 
year  her  youth  would  have  been 
sorted  out  by  Buonaparte's  conscrip- 
tion, and  marched  off  to  be  slaugh^^ 
tered  in  distant  regions,  wherever 
new  projects  should  direct  the  deso- 
lating career  of  this  insatiable  barba- 
rian ; — burthen  after  burthen  would 
have  been  imposed  upon  the  exhaust- 
ed country ; — submission  would  only 
have  invited  new  oppression  ; — and, 
finally,  some  sweeping  decree  would 
have  deprived  it  of  its  existence  as  a 
separate  state,  and  of  its  name  as  a 
nation.  But  the  Spaniards  afe  an 
uncorrupted  people.  The  massacre 
of  Madrid^  and  the  transactions  at 
Bayonne,  were  no  sooner  known. 


than  they  fled  to  arms,  as  if  by  one 
instantaneous  impulse,  over  the  whole 
peninsula.  Abandoned  as  they  were 
by  one  part  of  the  Royal  Fami- 
ly, deprived  •£  the  rest;  forsaken 
too,  as  it  then  appeared,  by  those 
nobles  ^d  statesmen  on  whose  ta- 
lents and  patriotism  they  had  for- 
merly fixed  their  hopes,  (for  the 
friends  of  Ferdinand,  who  accom- 
panied him  to  Bayonne,  had  trans- 
ferred their  services  to  the  intruder  ]f ; 
betrayed  by  their  government,  their 
strong  places  and  frontier  passes  in 
possession  of  the  enemy,  the  flower 
of  their  own  troops  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  60,000  French,  accus- 
tomed to  victory,  and  already  flush- 
ed with  Spanish  slaughter,  in  their 
capital,  and  in  the  heart  of  their 
country, — ^under  these  complicated 
disasters,  they  rose  in  universal  in- 
surrection against  the  mightiest  mili- 
tary power  that  ever  yet  existed ;  a 
force  not  less  tremendous  for  its 
magnitude  than  its  admirable  orga- 
nization, directed  always  with  con- 
summate skill,  and  wielded  by  con- 
summate wickedness.  A  spirit  of 
patriotism  burSt  out  which  astonish- 
ed all  Europe.  They  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  the  Spaniards  were 
least  surprised,  though  most  delight- 
ed ;  those  persons  who  were  familiar 
with  their  past  history  and  their  pre- 
sent state, — ^who  had  heard  the  pea- 
santry talk  of  their  old  heroic  ances- 
try, of  the  Cid,  and  of  Heman  Cor- 
tes,— ^had  witnessed  the  passionate 
transfi^ration  which  a  Spaniard  un- 
derwent when  recurring  from  those 
times  to  his  own,  his  brave  impa- 
tience, his  generous  sense  of  humili- 
ation, and  the  feding  with  which  his 
soul  seemed  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  these  ingkjrious  days,  and  take 
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sanctuary  among  the  tombs  of  his 
ancestors, — they  knew  that,  the  spi- 
rit of  Spain  was  still  alive,  and  had 
looked  on  to  this  resurrection  of  the 
dry  bones. 

Asturias  and  Gallicia  were  the  first 
provinces  that  raised  the  standard ; 
out  the  rest  of  Spain  pursued  the 
same  course  so  rapidly,  as  to  show 
that  the  people  acted,  not  from  the 
influence  of  example,  but,  from  one 
common  feeling,  acting  co-instanta- 
neously  over  the  whole  kingdom. '  In 
'  every  province  a  Junta  or  General 
Assembly  was  immediately  formed, 
who,  actmg  under  the  name  of  Fer- 
dinand, were  to  take  measures  for 
the  general  defence,  and  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  country.  Their .  first 
measure  was  to  issue  proclamations, 
calling  upon  the  people  to  revenge 
their  brethren  who  had  been  massa- 
cred ;  to  remember  their  fathers  ;  to 
defend  their  wives  and  sisters ;  and 
to  transmit  their  inheritance  of  inde- 
pendence to  their  children.  They 
reminded  them  how  Felayo,  witli 
the  mountaineers  of  Asturias,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy, and  begun  that  war  against 
the  Moors  which  his  posterity  conti- 
nued for  700  years,  till  they  had 
rooted  out  the  last  of  the  invaders. 
They  reminded  them  of  the  Cid, 
Ruydiez  de  Bivar,  how,  when  the 
Emperor  claimed  authority  over 
Spain,  and  a  council,  where  tlie  king 
of  Castille'himself  presided,  discussed 
his  pretensions,  that  hero  refused  to 
deliberate  on  such  a  demand,  saying 
that  the  independence  of  Spain  was 
established  ^ove  all  title ;  that  no 
true  Spaniard  would  suffer  it  to  be 
brought  in  question ;  that  it  should 
be  upheld  with  their  lives ;  and  that 
he  declared  himself  the  enemy  of 


any  man  who  should  advise  Ae  kiof 
to  derogate  in  one,  point  from  the 
'  honour/  of  their  free  country !  They 
reminded  them  of  the  baseness,  the 
perfidy,  and  the  cruelty  which  they 
nad  already  experienced  from  tha^ 
proud  and  treacherous  tyrant,  who 
arrogates  (said  they)  to  himself  the 
title  of  Arbiter  of  Destinies,  because 
he  has  succeeded  in  oppressing  the 
French  nation,  without  recollecting 
that  he  himself  is  mortal,  and  that  he' 
only  holds  the  power  delegated  ^to 
him  for  our  chastisement.    Had  he 
not,    under  the    faith  of  treaties,, 
drawn  away  their  soldiers  to  the  Bal- 
tic I  had  he  not,  in  the  character  of 
a  friend  and  ally,  marched  his  troops 
into  the  very  capital,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  the  frontier  fortresses, 
then  robbed  them  of  their  king  and 
the  whole  of  their  royal  family,  and 
usurped  their  government  ?  What  if 
they  perished  in  resisting  these  bar- 
barians ?  "It  is  better  (said they)  to 
die  in  defence  of  your  religion  and 
independence,  and  upon  your  own 
native  soil,  than  to  be  led*  bound  to 
slaughter,  and  waste  your  blood  for 
the  aggrandizement  ot  his  ambition. 
The  French  conscription  comprise* 
you.    If  you  do  not  serve  your  coun- 
try, you  will  be  forced  away  to  pe- 
rish m  the  North.  We  lose  nothing ; 
for,  even  should  we  fail,  we  shall 
have  freed  ourselves,  by  a  glorious 
death,  from  the  intolerable  burden 
of  a  foreign  yoke. — What  worse  atro- 
cities would  the  worst  savages  have 
perpetrated,  than  those  which  the 
ruffians  of  this  tyrant  had  conunitted? 
They  have  profaned  our  temples,— 
they  have  massacred  our  brethren,— 
they  have  assailed  our  wives;*— 
more  than  2000  of  the  people  of  Ma- 
drid, of  that  city  where  they  had 


•  When  Murat  addressedhis  proclamation  to  the  French  before  they  entered  Madnd, 
reconunending  to  them  the  **  utmost  friondsbip  towsdrds  a  nation  which  had  treftte4 
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been  so  hos(pitabIy  recc^ived,  they 
have  murdered  in  cold  blood,  for  no 
other  cause  than  for  having  defended 
their  families  and  themselves. — To 
arms !  to  arms  ! — No  foreign  nation 
could  ever  lord  it  over  us  when  we 
resisted  as  we  ought.  Will  you  bend 
your  necks  to  the  yoke  ?    Will  you 
allow  yourselves  to  be  insulted  by 
.  iniuries  the  mostperfidious,  the  most 
wicked,  the  most  disgraceful, — com- 
mitted in  the  face  of  the  whole  world! 
Will  you  submit  to  the  humiliating 
slavery  which  is  prepared  for  you  ! 
To  arms ! — ^fly  to  arms — ^not  like  the 
monster  who  oppresses  you,  to  in- 
dulge an  insatiable  ambition ;  not, 
like  him,  to  violate  the  law  of  na- 
tions and  the  rights  of  humanity,--^ 
not  to  render  yourselves  odious  to 
mankind,  but  to  assist  your  country- 
men, to  rescue  your  king  from  cap- 
tivity; to  restore  to  your  govern- 
ment liberty,  energy,  and  vigour ;  to 
preserve  your  own  lives  arid  those  of 
your  children ;  to  maintain  the  un- 
controuled  right  of  enjo3ang  and  dis- 
posing of  your  property :  and  to  as- 
sert the  independence  of  Spain — 
The  time  is  come ;  the  nation  has 
resumed   the    sovereign    authority, 
which,   under  such  circumstances, 
d^olves  upon  iu   Let  us  be  worthy 
of  ourselves.    Let  us  perpetuate  the 
renown  of  our  fathers.— If  she  re- 
main firm  and  constant,  Spain  will 
triumph.     A  whole  people  is  more 
powerful  than  disciplined  armies. — 
Those  who  unite  to  maintain  the  in- 
dependence of  their  country,  must 


triumph  over  tyranny.     Spain  will 
inevitably  conquer  in  a  cause  the 
most  just  that  has  ever  raised  the 
deadly  weapons  of  war ;  for  she  fights, 
not  for  the  concerns  of  a  day,  but 
for  the  security  and  happiness  of 
ages ; — ^not  for  an  insulated  privilege, 
but  for  all  the  rights  of  human  na- 
ture ;— ^not  for  temporal  blessings, 
but  for  eternal  happiness ; — ^not  for 
the  benefit  of  one  nation,  but  for  all 
mankind,  and  even  for  France  her- 
self.    Humanity  does   not  always 
shudder  at  the  sound  of  war, — ^tne 
slow  and  interminable  evils  of  slave- 
ry are  a  thousand  times  more  to  be 
abhorred  ; — there  is  a  kind  of  ^eace 
more  fatal  than  a  field  of  battle, 
drenched  with  blood,  and  strewed 
with  the  bodies  of  the  slmn.     Such 
is  the  peace  in  which  the  metropolis 
of  Spain  is  held  by  the  enemy.    The 
most  respectable  citizen  there  is  iex- 
posed  to  the  insolence  of  the  basest  . 
French  ruffian  ;  at  every  step  he  has 
to  endure  at  least  the  insult  of  being 
eyed  with  the  disdain  of  the  con- 
queror towards  the  conquered.    The 
inhabitants  of  Madrid,  strangers,  as 
it  were,  and  by  sufferance  m  their 
own  houses,  cannot  enjoy  one  mo- 
ment's tranquillity.     The  public  fesw 
tivais,    established    by  immemorial 
custom,  the  attendance  on  religious 
ordinances,  are  considered  as  pre- 
texts for  insurrection,  and  threaten- 
ed with  being  interrupted  by  dis- 
chai^es  of  cannon.     The  slightest 
noise  makes  the  citizen  tfemble  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family.    From  time 


them  so  kindly  on  their  march^  which  was  allied  to  them,  and  which  deserved  Iheir 
friendship !"  he  thought  it  necessaVy,  in  warning  them  against  any  excesses,  to  specify, 
that  all  soldiers  found  guilty  of  violation  should  be  shot.  The  French  armies  are 
SL\>ove  all  others  infamous  for  this  worst  species  of  atrocitv.  Kuttner  says,  he  never 
heard  so  much  of  this  crime  as  in  Styria,  when  he  passed  through  that  countrv  two 
years  after  the  treaty  of  Leoben.  The  excesses  committed  by  Buonaparte  s  sol- 
diers were  then  remembered  with  the  utmost  horror;  and  the  peasants  expressed 
the  bitterest  indignation  against  their  own  government  for  having  prevented  thepa 
from  taking  arms. 
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to  time  the  enemy  run  to  arms,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  terror  impres- 
sed by  the  massacres  of  the  2a  and 
3d  of  May.     Madrid  is  a  prison, 
where  the  jailors  take  pleasure  in 
terrifying  the  prisoners,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  them  quiet  by  pert 
petual  fear. — But  the  Spaniardis  have 
not  yet  lost  their  country! — those 
fields  which,  for  so  many  years,  have 
seen  no  steel  except  that  of  the  plough- 
share, are  about,  amid  the  splendour 
of  arms,  to  become  the  new  cradle 
of  their  freedom !    Fly  then  to  the 
field  of  honour !    Life  or  death,  in 
such  a  cause,  and  in  such  times,  are 
indifferent.  You  who  return,  will  be 
received  by  your  country  as  her  de- 
liverers ! — and  you  whom  ^  Heaven 
has  destined  to  secure,  with  your 
hlood,  the  independence  of  our  na- 
tive land, — the  honour  of  our  wo- 
men,— the  purity  of  our  holy  faith, 
— ^you  will  not  oread  the  anguish  of 
the  last  moments.    Remember  what 
tears  of  grateful  love  will  be  shed 
over  your   graves, — what  fervent 
prayers  will  be  sent  up  for  you  to 
the  Almighty  Father  of  Mercies ; 
who  will  hear  such  supplications, 
and  grant  you  your  teward  of  glo- 
ry.  ^Let  all  Sp^in  become  a  camp : 

let  her  population  become  an  armed 
host;  let  our  youths  fly  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  state,  for  the  son  should 
fall  before  the  father  appears  in  the 
ranks  of  battle ; — and  you,  ■  tender 
mothers,  affectionate  wives,  and  fair 
maidens,  do  not  retain  within  your 
embraces  the  objects  of  your  love, 
.until,  from  victory  returned,  they 
deserve  your  affection.  They  with- 
draw from  you  not  to  fight  for  a  ty- 
,  rant,  but  for  their  God,  for  a  mo- 
narch worthy  the  veneration  of  his 
people ;  for  yourselves,  and  for  your 
companions.  Inst^  of  regretting 
tlieir  departure,  like  the  Spartan  wo- 
12 


men,  sing  ye  the  song  of  jubilee!— 
The  noble  matrons,  the  delicate 
maidens,  even  the  austere  religious 
recluse  nims,  must  take  a  part  in  thig 
holy  cause  ;  let  them  send  up  their 
prayers  to  Heaven  for  the  success  of 
our  unctertaking,  and  succour,  in 
tlieir  domestic  economy,  the  neces- 
sities of  their  warlike  sons  and  bre- 
thren." 

Their  popular  faith  as  well  as  their 
patriotism  was  roused.  Theyweretold 
to  implore  the  aid  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  of  Santiago,  so  often  the 
patron  and  companion  in  victory  of 
their  ancestors ;  of  our  Lady  of  Bat- 
tles, whose  image  is  worshipped  in  the 
mo3t  ancient  temple  of  Covadonga, 
and  who  had  there  so  signally  assist- 
ed Pelayo  in  the  first  great  over- 
throw of  the  Moorish  invaders.  The 
fire  flamed  the  brighter  for  this  holj 
oil  of  superstition ;  but  it  was  kindled 
by  noble  pride,  and  brave  shame  and 
indignation  ;  by  the  remembrance  of 
what  their  forefathers  had  been,  and 
the  thought  of  what  their  children 
were  to  be.    If  popery  has  produ- 
ced in  Spain  many  of  its  most  bane- 
ful effects,  it  is  there  also  that  what- 
ever good  it.  possesses  is  to  be  seen. 
The  Spaniards  believe  fervently  as 
well  as  faithfully ;  and  whatever  other 
injury  has  been  wrought  upon  them 
,  by  this  pernicious  superstition,  it 
has  kept  alive  their  imagination,  the 
noblest  faculty  of  man.    Heaven  is 
as  populous  as  earth  to  them.    The 
objects  which  they  adore  are  reali- 
ties,— ^warm  flesh  and  l^lood,  which 
the  soul  can  clasp  and  cling  to,— a 
virgin  mother,  garlanded  with  stars, 
her  feet  upon  the  crescent  mpon, 
and  clothed  with  the  sun  as  with  a 
garment ; — omnipotence  in  the  babe 
at  her  breast ; — Christ  bleeding  on 
the  cross, — saints  and  martyrs  re- 
tainipg   m   heaven     then:    humaa 
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loves,  listening  to  prayer,  and  gi- 
ving aid  to  those  who  call  upon 
them*  The  forms  of  the  dead  friends 
whom  we  ^ave  loved  dearest,  are 
not  more  familiar  to  us,  nor  more 
frequent  to  our  imagination,  than 
these  objects  of  devotion  are  to  the 
Spaniard  and  the  Portugueze.. 

While  these  leaders  thus  availed  ' 
themselves  of  the  popular  faith,  they 
called  upon  the  clergy  for  those  sa- 
crifices which  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  rendered  necessary: — 
"Venerable  Orders  of  Religion,'* 
said  they,  "  withhold  not  the  sup- 
plies which  are  required  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  common  cause.  If  your 
civic  virtues  did  not  impel  you  vo- 
luntarily to  offer  this  assistance,  your 
interest  would  extort  it;  for  your 
incorporation,  sanctified  by  authori- 
ty,— ^your  political  existence, — ^the 
possession  of  your  property, — your 
individual  security ,-^all  depena'up- 
on  the  issue  of  this  war.  But  Spam 
this  day  receives  from  those  her  fa- 
vourite sons,  proofs  of  their  affection 
and  gratitude,  for  the  riches,  she  has 
bestowed,  and  the  splendour  she  has 
conferred^  for  her  pious  generosity, 
and  her  ardent  zeal,  in  sustaining 
the  religion  and  the  customs  of  their 
fathers." — And  to  the  honour  of  the 
clergy,  no  men  exerted  theihselves 
more  strenuously  in  the  common 
cause;  a  conduct  the  more  praise- 
wortKy,  afler  the  submission  of  their 
Primate,  and  the  infamous  part 
which  the  Inquisition  had  taken. — 
The  Bishops  oi  Oviedo  and  Santander 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal 
and  activity  in  Asturias  and  Biscay ; 
and  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Orense, 
when  summoned  to  attend  the  Assem- 
bly of  Notables  at  Bayonne,  replied 
to  the  Junta  of  Government,  in  a  let- 
ter* of  mild  and  dignified  remon- 


strance, which  had  scarcely  less  ef- 
fect than  the  most  animated  military 
proclamation.  This  letter  could  not 
be  read  without  shame  by  those  who 
still  hoped,  or  affected  to  hope,  for 
any  amelioration  in  the  state  of 
Spain  from  Buonaparte, — ^for  the 
Bishop,  addressing  that  tyrant  him- 
self as  if  he  really  possessed  those 
talents  for  legislation,  and  that  phi- 
losophy and  benevolence  to  which 
he  lays  claim,  represented  to  him 
how  impossible  it  was  to  do  good  to 
the^  nation  by  enslaving  it; — ^how 
strongly  all  his  proceedings  towards 
it  bore  the  chajracter  of  usurpation 
and  violence  ;--^«nd  besought  him, 
whatever  might  be  the  disorders  of 
Spain,  not  to  persist  in  applying  re- 
medies to  her  m  fetters,  as  she  was 
not  mad. 

Among  the  persons  who  had  ac- 
companied Ferdinand  to  Bayonne, 
was  Don  Joseph  Palafox,  the  young- 
est Of  three  brothers,  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  in  Ara- 
gon.  He  was  about  34  years  of  age, 
had  been  all  his  life  in  the  Spanish 
guards,  witliout  ever  having  seen  ac- 
tual service ;  and  at  Madrid,  where 
his  time  had  principally  been  past, 
was  distinguished  for  the  splendour 
and  fashion  of  his  appearance.  At 
the  revolution  of  Aranjuez,  he  was 
selected  to  be  second  in  comtnand, 
under  the  Marquis  de  Castellar,  to 
whose  custody  the  Prince  de  la  Paz 
was  committed;  and  had  Palafox 
been  present  when  that  wretch  was 
rescued  from  the  justice  of  his  coun^ 
try,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  not 
tamely  have  submitted  to  resign  him. 
From  Bayonne  he  escaped  in  the 
disguise  of  a  peasant,  to  his  country 
seat  near  Zaragoza.  The  Captain- 
General  of  Aragon,  Guilliamah,  was 
a  traitor,  and  attempted  to  disarm  the 
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people ;  they  seized  him,  and  threw 
him  in  prison;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Zaragoza,  and  of  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  conferred  the  govern- 
ment, by  acclamation,  upon  Pala- 
fox.  The  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Navarre  and  Catalonia  were  possess- 
ed by  the  French, — the  passes  of 
the  Pyrenees,  leading  directly  into 
Aragon,  were  open,  and  Murat, 
with  the  main  body  of  the  French 
army,  \Vas  on  the  other  side  at  Ma- 
drid. Thus  surrounded  by  the  ene- 
my, and  in  ia  defenceless  city,  the 
walls  and  gates  qf  Zaragoza  being 
merely  for  tlie  purpose  of  levying 
the  customs,  Palafox  declared  war 
against  the  French.  The  regular 
troops  which  he  mustered  amounted 
only  to  220  men,  and  the  public 
treasury  could  furnish  him  with  no 
more  than  2000  reals,  a  sum  not 
quite  eqvial  to  twenty  Eriglish  gui- 
neas. The  proclamation 
May  31.  which  he  issued  was  dis- 
tinguished by  its  boldness. 
3[e  declared  "  the  French  emperor, 
1  the  individuals  of  his  family,  and 
every  French  officer  and  general, 
personally  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  King  Ferdinand,  his  brother  and 
uncle :  That,  should  the  French  army 
commit  any  robberies,  devastations, 
and  murders,  either  in  Madrid  or 
any  other  town,  no  quarter  should 
be  given  to  any  of  them :  That  all 
the  acts  of  the  present  government, 
and  the  transactions  at  Bayonne, 
were  illegal,  null,  and  void,  and  had 
been  extorted  by  violence:  That 
whatever  might  be  done  hereafter 
by  the  Royal  Family  in  France, 
should,  for  the  same  reason,  be  ac- 
counted null ;  Snd  that  all  who  took 
^  active  part  in  such  transactions 
should  be  deemed  traitors  to  their 
country.  If  any  violence  should  be 
attempted  against  the  lives  of  the 


Royal  Family,  he  declared  that  the 
nation  would  make  use  of  their  elec- 
tive right  in  favour  of  th^  Archduke 
Charles,  as  nephew  of  Charles  III., 
in  case  the  other  heirs  should  not  be 
able  to  concur."  This  proclamation 
was  not  less  remarkable  for  the  pr9- 
phetic  suspicion  which  it  expressed 
of  some  of  those  in  whom  the  nation 
had  conQded,  and  who  held  the  su- 
preme power  in  their  hands.  **  They 
(he  said)  had  been  the  firs,t  to  form 
traitorous  connections  with  the  ene- 
my of  the  country,  and  to  work  its 
ruin.  Thirst  of  gold  made  them  view 
its  destruction  with  indifference; — 
though  now,  perhaps,  when  the  re- 
solution of  the  people  was  known, 
they  might  change  their  purpose,  af- 
fect a  zeal  for  the  right  cause,  and 
endeavour  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
which  they  themselves  had  tried  to 
impose  upon  their  country  by  means 
the  n>ost  iniquitous.  Should  I  be 
mistaken,"  said  Palafox,  **  time  will 
discovei:  the  truth.  As  for  myself," 
'  addressing  the  Aragoneze,  **  my  life, 
which  can  only  be  of  any  value  to 
me  as  far  as  it  can  promote  your 
happiness  and  the  prosperity  of  my 
beloved  country,  is  the  sihaUest  sa- 
crifice I  can  make  for  the  many 
proofs  of  confidence  and  love  with 
which  you  have  honoured  me.  My 
mind  is  neither  able  to  harbour 
treachery,  nor  to  associate  with 
those  who  cherish  and  protect  it." 

Catalonia  and  Navarre  were  in 
possession  of  the  French  ; — every 
where  else  the  insurrection  broke 
out.  The  Captain-General  of  Gra- 
nada was  deprived  of  his  command, 
for  endeavouring  to  suppress  the 
public  spirit.  At  Carthagena  a  si- 
milar revolution  was  effected.  Count 
Florida  Blanca,at  the  age  of  fourscore, 
came  from  the  retirement  where  he 
had  designed  to  pass  the  remainder 
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•f  his  days  in  peace  and  piety,  to 
proclaim  Ferdinand  in  Murcia,  and 
hoist  the  standard  of  independence. 
The  people  of  Valencia  burnt  the 
paper  which  had  been  stamped  in 
Murat*s  name, — stopt  several  chests 
of  money  which  were  on  their  way 
to  Madrid,— and  elected  the  Count 
de  Cervellon  for  their  governor.  In 
this  state  of  things,  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  some  seat  of 
actual  government,  to  which  the  na- 
tion scould  look,  and  this  rank  was 
occupied  by  Seville, — a  city  which, 
were  its  situation  more  salubrious, 
would  have  better  claims  than  any 

other  to  become  the  capi- 
A%27.    tal  of  Spain.*  Theinhabi- 

tants  of  Seville  assembled 
in  arms,  and,  by  virtue  of  that  right 
which  was  inherent  in  the  people, 
called  upon  the  constituted  authori- 
ties to  appoint  a  supreme  board  of 
government  The  choice  fell  upon 
men  f  able,  enlightened,  and  truly 
patriotic,  who  instantly  began  their 
work  with  equ^  s^al  and  wisdom. 


Their  first  measure  was  ts  establish, 
in  all  towns  within  their  jurisdiction, 
containing  2000  householders,  corre* 
•ponding  juntas,  who  were  to  enhst 
all  the  inhabitants  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  45,  and  embody  them. — 
Funds  were  to  be  raised  by  order  of 
the  Supreme  Junta,  on  all  corpora- 
tions and  rich  individuals  {  and,  above 
all,  by  voluntary  subscriptions. :}: — 
Tliey  declared  war  against  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  and  against  France, 
in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  and  of  all 
the  Spanish  nation,  protesting  that 
they  would  not  lay  down  their  aims 
till  that  Emperor  restored  to  them 
the  whole  of  their  Royal  Family,  and 
respected  the  rights,  liberty,  and  in- 
dependeiu;e  of  the  nation  which  he 
had  violated.  This,  said  they,  we 
declare  with  the  understanding  and 
accordance  of  the  Spanish  people. — 
By  the  san\e  declaration,  they  made 
it  known  that  they  had  contracted 
an  armistice  with  England,  and  that 
they  hoped  to  conclude  a  lasting 
peace.  J 


♦  That  is  considering  Spain  as  distinct  from  Portugal.  The  capital  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, were  it  under  one  government,  should  undoubtedly  be  Lisbon. 

f  Injustice  to  the  general  wisdom  of  their  measures,  their  names  are  here  8u]»- 
joined : 

Members  who  compose  the  supreme  board  of  government — Signer  Don  Francis- 
co Saavedra,  the  illustrious  lord  archbishop  co-administrator  of  this  city. 

And  for  their  supernumeraries — The  lord  dean  of  the  chapter  of  the  holy  churcfa^ 
Don  Francisco  Xavier  Cienfuegos,  canon  of  the  said  church,  tiie  excellent  lord  as- 
sistant Don  Vicente  Flores. 

^    For  the  royal  audience — ^Don  Francisco  Diaz  Bermuda,  regent;  Don  Juan  Fer- 
nandez Aguirre. 

For  the  nobility— The  lord  count  Tilly,  marquis  de  las  Torres,  Don  Andres  Mi* 
riano,  Don  Antonio  Sanbrana. 

For  the  dty — ^Don  Andres  de  Coca,  Don  Joseph  Thera. 

For  generals — Don  Eusebio  de  Herrera,  Don  Adrian  Jacome^ 

For  the  chapter— Don  Antonio  Sanbrana,  Don  Manuel  Perrosa^ 

For  the  public — ^Don  Joseph  Morales  Gallia. 

For  commerce — Don  Victor  Soret,  Don  2ieledonio  Alonzo. 

For  the  priesthood — Father  Joseph  Ramirez. 

Secretaries — ^Don  Juan  Bautista  Esteller,  lieutenant  of  the  regiioent  df  artillery  j 
Don  Juan  Pardo,  adjutant  of  the  regiment  of  Famesio. 
f  See  Appendix,  No.  XXVI. 
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An  eloquent  address  from  the 
Junta  was  sent  forth  to  the  people 
of  Madrid: — "  Seville,  (said  they,) 
has  learned,  with  consternation  and 
surprise,  your  dreadful  catastrophe 
of  the  2d  of  May ;  the  weakness  of 
a  government,  which  did  nothing  in 
your  favour ;  which  ordered  arms  to 
be  directed  against  you,  and  your 
heroic  sacrifices.  Blessed  be  ye,  and 
your  memory  shall  shine  immortal  in 
the  antials  of  our  nation. — She  has 
seen  with  horror,  that  the  author  of 
all  your  misfortunes,  and  of  ours,  has 
published  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  distorted  every  fact,  and  pretend* 
ed  that  you  gave  the  first  proYoca- 
tion,  while  it  was  he  who  provoked 
you.  The  government  -was  weak 
enough  to  sanction  and  order  that 
proclamation  to  be  circulated,  and 
saw,  with  perfect  composure,  num- 
bers of  you  put  to  death,  for  a  pre- 
tended violation  of  laws  which  did 
not  exist.  The  f  rench  were  told  in 
that  prochmation,  that  French  blood 
profusely  shed,  was  crying  out  for 
vengeance  1  And  the  Spanish  blood, 
does  not  it  cry  out  for  vengeance  ? 
■.—that  Spanish  blood,  shed  by  an 
army  which  hesitated  not  to  attack 
a  disarmed  and  defenceless  people, 
living  under  their  laws  ana  their 
king,  and  against  whom  cruelties 
were  committed  which  shake  the  hu- 
man frame  with  horror.  We,  all 
Spain  exclaim — ^the  Spanish  blood 
shed  in  Madrid  cries  aloud  for  re- 
venge ! — Comfort  yourselves,  we  are 
your  brethren: — we  will  fight  like 
you,  until  we  perish  in  defending 
our  King  and  Country !  Assist  us 
with  your  good  wishes,  and  your 
continual  prayers  offered  up  to  the 
Most  High,  whom  we  adore,  and  who 
cannot  forsake  us,  because  he  never 
forsakes  a  just  cause.'* 

Their  proclamation  to  the  People 


of  Spain  was  worthy  of  its  cmise  and 
object, — ^higher  praise  cannot  be  be- 
stowed,— and  of  that  praise  their  ad- 
mirable address  is  fully  worthy.  "Tlic 
king .( said  they )  to  whom  we  all  swore 
allegiance  with  emotions  of  joy  on- ' 
precedented  in  history,  has  been  de- 
coyed from  us.  The  fundamental 
laws  of  our  monarchy  are  trampled 
under  foot ;  our  property,  our  cus- 
toms, our  wives~all  which  the  na- 
tion holds  most  dear,  is  threatened. 
Our  holy  religion,  our  only  hope,  'n 
doomed  to  perdition,  or  will  be  re- 
duced to  mere  external  a[^earances^ 
without  support  and  without  proteo 
tion.  And  all  this  is  done  by  a  fo- 
reign power,  not  by  dint  of  anna, 
but  by  deceit  and  treachery,  by  ta- 
king advantage  of  our  good  nature, 
and  by  converting  the  very  persons 
who  call  themselves  the  heads  of  our 
government,  into  instruments  of  those 
atrocious  acts ;  persons  who,  either 
from  the  baseness  of  their  senti- 
ments, from  shameful  fear,  or  per- 
haps from  other  motives,  which  time 
or  justice  will  unfold,  hesitate  not  to 
sacrifice  their  country.  It  there- 
fore bec^ime  necessary  to  break  the 
shackles,  which  prevented  the  Spa- 
nish from  displa3dng  that  generous 
ardour  that  in  all  ages  has  covered 
them  with  glory ;  that  noble  courage, 
with  which  they  have  always  defend- 
ed the  honour  of  the  nation,  their 
laws,  their  monarchs,  and  their  ^'eli- 

«  The  people  of  Seville  jomed  ac- 
cordingly on  the  27th  May ;  and,  thro' 
the  medmm  of  all  their  magistrate^ 
of  all  their  constituted  authorities, 
perfectly  united,  and  of  the  most  re- 
spectable individuals  of  every  rank 
and  description,  this  supreme  coun- 
cil of  government  was  formed,  in- 
vested with  all  necessary  powers,  ana 
charged  to  defend  the  country,  the 
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religion,  the  laws,  and  the  king.  We 
accept  the  heroic  trust;  we  swear 
to  discharge  it,  and  reckon  on  the 
strength  and  energy  of  the  whole 
nation.  We  have  again  proclaimed 
Ferdinand  VII. — again  sworn -alle- 
giance to  him, — sworn  to  die  in  his 
defence, — and  diis  was  the  signal  of 
happiness  and  union,  and  will  prove 
so  to  all  Spain. 

**  A  council  of  government  had 
scarce  been  formed,  when  it  violated 
the  most  sacred  laws  of  the  realm.  A 
president  was  appointed  without  any 
authority  whatever,  and  who,  had  he 
had  any  lawful  title,  hastened  to  for- 
feit  it.  In  addition  to  his  being  a 
foreigner,  which  was  a  legal  objec- 
tion to  his  promotion,  he  co-opera- 
ted for  the  destruction  of  the  very  ' 
monarchy  from  which  lie  received 
his  appointment,  and  of  the  laws, 
which  alone  could  sanction  his  au- 
thority. Under  these  circumstances 
we  could  not  restrain  our  loyalty, 
and  much  less  could  we  violate  the 
sacred  engagements,  which  we  had 
before  contracted,  as  Spaniards,  as 
subjects,  as  christians,  as  freemen, 
independent  of  all  foreign  authority 
and  power. 

"  Nor  could  the  authority  of  the 
first  tribunal  of  the' nation,  the  coun- 
cil of  Castille,  check  or  controul  our 
exertions.  The  weakness  of  that 
council  became  obvious  from  the 
wavering  and  contradictory  proceed- 
ings which  it  ac(opted  in  the  most  mo- 
mentous and  most  critical  situation  in 
which  the  nation  ever  hath  been 
placed,  and  in  which  the  council 
should  have  displayed  that  heroic 
firmness,  with  which  numberless  mo- 
tives and  its  own  honour  called  upon 
it  to  act.  The  order  tamely  to  sub- 
mit to,  and  circulate  and  obey  the 
act  of  abdication  in  favour  of  a  fo- 
reign prince,  wag  tb^  consummation 


of  its  weakness,  perhaps  of  its  infa- 
my, for  that  act  was  evidently  void 
and  illegal  from  want  of  authority  in 
him  who  made  it,  because  the  mo- 
narchy was  not  his  own,  nor  "wa« 
Spain  composed  of  animals  subject 
to  the  absolute  controul  of  their 
rulers ; — his  accession  to  the  throne 
was  founded  on  his  royal  descent, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  and 
on  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm, 
which  invariably  regulate  the  here- 
ditary succession,  and  with  regard 
to  which  the  council  is  not  invested 
with  any  otlier  power,  than  the  sa- 
cred duty  to  enforce  their  observance, ' 
It  is  void  on  account  of  the  state  of 
violence  and  oppression  in  which  it 
was  made,  and  which  is  far  more 
evident  than  the  abdication  itself  ^ 
—it  is  void,  because  the  published 
act  of  abdication  of  King  Ferdinand 
VII.  and  of  his  uncle  and  brother, 
was  made  in  the  same  state  of  yio* 
lence  and  compulsion,  as  is  express- 
ly declared  in  the  very  act  of  abdi- 
cation ; — it  is  void,  because  many 
royal  personages,  possessed  of  the 
right  to  claim  the  crown,  have  not 
relinquished  that  claim,  but  preserve 
it  entire.  Add  to  this,  the  horrid 
treachery  which  has  been  employed 
to  sacrifice  and  degrade  the  Spanish  ' 
nation.  It  is  to  our  alliance,  and  oor 
sacrifices,  that  the  French  are  in- 
debted for  what  they  call  their  tri- 
umphs ;  France  withdrew  our  gallant 
troops  from  their  native  land,  and 
sent  them  to  the  most  distant  coun*- 
tries ;  she  made  them  fight  for  her 
interests,  witliont  having  any  occa- 
sion for  them,  for  the  obvious  pur- 
pose of  weakening  us^  and  despoil- 
ing us  of  oiir  strength.  -Her  armies 
afterwards  entered  Spain,  under  con- 
tinual professions  of  an  anxious  de- 
sire to  promote  our  prosperity,  and 
under  me  pretext  of  co-operating  in 
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expeditions  against  an  enemy,  of 
whom  no  farther  mention  is  made. 
The  people,  by  a  generous  effort, 
prevented  the  departure  of  their 
ting,  a  measure  which  the  French 
should  have  hailed  with  shouts  of 
joy;  but,  far  from  so  doing,  they 
kept  a  profound  silence  with  regard 
to  that  departure, — and  even  con- 
verted it  into  a  pretext  for  oppres- 
sing us.  France  affected  to  per- 
ceive divisions  in  the  nation  which 
did  not  exist;  the  Spanish  nation 
having  never  been  more  united  in 
the  love  and  defence  of  its  king. 
The  latter  was  decoyed  into  the 
French  territory  by  deceitful  insinu- 
ations and  professions ;  with  a  degree 
of  generosity,  of  which  perhaps  there 
does  not  exist  a  precedent,  the  king, 
with  implicit  reliance '  on  those  pro- 
fessions, threw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  French,  who,  with  the  basest 
treachery,  unprecedented  in  the  an- 
nals of  civilized  nations,  made  him 
their  prisoner,  treated  him  in  a  man- 
ner the  most  disrespectful,  and  for- 
ced him  to  the  deeds  of  horror— 
which  all  Europe  has  witnessed  with 
astonishment,andeverySpaniardwith 
indignation  and  the  most  i>oignant 
griefl  In  a  manner  equally  deceit- 
ful they  invited  the  royal  parents  in- 
to their  country,  and  compelled  them 
to  unjust  and  illegal  apts  ;  acts  which 
inust  hand  down  their  memory  to  the 
latest  posterity  branded  with  dis- 
,  grace  ; — they  also  dragged  away  the 
rest  of  the  royal  personages,  to  whom 
tJieir  tender  age  would  have  proved 
an  inviolable  shield,  even  among  the 
naost  barbarous  nations. 

"  The  French  ruler  summoned  the 
'  Spanish  nation  before  him :  he  chose 
§uch  deputies  as  best  suited  his  pur- 
pose, and  in  a  despotic  manner  ap- 
pointed them  to  deliberate  in  aforeign 
country  on  the  most  sacred  interests 


of  the  nation,  while  he  publicly  de- 
clared a  private  and  respectful  let- 
ter, written  to  him  by  Ferdinand  the  . 
Seventh,  at  the  time  when  be  was 
Prince  of  Asturias,  a  criminal  per- 
formance, injurious  to  the  rights  of 
sovereignty, — although  the  same  fo- 
reigner, who  now  afiects  to  consider 
it  as  an  offence,  perhaps  induced  him 
to  write  it.  It  is,  indeed,  a  heinoui 
offence,  it  is  rebellion,  when  an  in- 
dependent nation  submits  to  the  con- 
troul  of  a  foreign  prince,  and  dis' 
cusses  in  his  presence,  and  under 
his  decision,  its  most  sacred  rights 
and  public  welfare; — and  no  SevilU- 
an,  nor  any  other  Spaniard,  will  lower 
himself  to  a  degree  of  disloyalty  and 
meanness,  which  could  induce  him 
to  a  rebellion  so  atrocious,  thatevea 
slaves  would  scorn  to  disgrace  them- 
selves by  deeds  of  infamy  like  this. 

**  He  has  resorted  to  many  other 
means  to  deceive  us.  He  has  distri- 
buted libels  to  corrupt  the  public 
opinion,  in  which,  under  the  strong- 
est professions  of  respect  for  the  laws, 
and  for  religion,  he  insults  both, 
leaving  no  means  untried,  however 
infamous  they  may  be,  to  bend  our 
necks  under  an  iron  yoke,  and  make 
us  his  slaves.  He  carries  his  auda- 
city and  deceit  the  length  of  assu* 
ring  the  public,  in  one  of  his  pubh- 
cations,  that  the  supreme  pontiff  and 
vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  approves  and 
sanctions  his  proceedings ;  while  it » 
notorious,  that,  in  sight  of  all  Europe, 
he  has  despoiled  him  of  his  domif 
nions,  and  forced  him  to  dismiss  his 
cardinals,  in  order  to  prevent  hun 
from  directing  and  governing  the 
whole  church,  in  the  manner  sanc- 
tioned by  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Spaniards,  every  consideration 
calls  on  us  to  unite  and  frustrate 
views  so  atrocious.  No  revolution 
exists  in  Spain  ;  nor  did  we  declaro 
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war  against  any  power ;  our  sole  ob- 
ject is  to  defend  what  we  hold  most 
sacred,  against  him,  who,  under  the 
cloak  of  alliance  and  friencUhip,  in- 
tended to  wrest  it  from  us,  and  who, 
we  had  reason  to  fear,  woidd  despoil 
us,  without  fighting,  of  our  laws,  our 
monarchs,  and  our  religion.  Let 
us,  therefore,  sacrifice  every  thing 
to  a  cause  so  just ;  and,  if  we  are  to 
lose  our  all,  let  us  lose  it  fighting, 
and  as  generous  men. 

**  Join  we,  therefore,  all :  the  peo- 
ple are  ready  to  take  up  arms ;  let  us 
commit  to  the  wisest  aihong  us  in  all 
the  provinces  of  Spain,  the  impor- 
tant trust  to  preserve  the  public  opi- 
nion, and  refute  those  insolent  libels 
which  are  replete  with  the  most  atro- 
cious falsehoods.  Let  every  one  com- 
bat in  his  way ;  and  let  the  church  of 
Spain  incessantly  implore  the  assist- 
ance of  the  God  of  Hosts,  whose 
protection  is  secured  to  us  by  the 
evident  justice  of  our  cause. 

**  And  what  do  you  fear  ?  Those 
enemies  who  occupy  part  of  our 
country  are  composed  of  different 
nations,  dragged  into  service,  and 
who  anxiously  desire  to  break  their 
chains.  They  are  moreover  dismay- 
ed, because  the  consciousness  of 
guilt  makes  a  coward  of  the  bravest 
man. 

"  All  Europe  will  applaud  our  ef- 
forts, and  hasten  to  our  assistance, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  the  whole  north, 
which  suffer  under  the  despotism  of 
the  French  nation,  will  eagerly  avail 
themselves  of  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunity held  out  to  them  by  Spam,  to 
shake  off  thqir  yoke  and  recover 
their  liberty,  their  Jaws,  their  mo- 
narchs, and  all  they  have  been  rob- 
bed of  by  that  nation.  France  her^- 
.  self  will  hasten  to  erase  the  stain  of 
infamy  which  must  cover  the  tools  and 
instruments  of  deeds  most  treache- 


rous and  heinous.  She  will  not  shed 
her  blood  in  so  vile  a  cause.  Shei 
has  already  suffered  tod  much  under 
the  idle  pretext  of  a  peace  and  hap- 
piness which  never  came,  and  can 
never  be  attained  but  under  the  em- 

{)ire  of  reason,  peace,  religion,  and 
aws,  and  in  a  state  where  the  rights 
of  other  nations  are  respected  and  ^ 
observed. 

"  Spaniards^  your  native  country, 
your  property,  ybur  laws,  your  liber- 
ty, your  kings,  your  religion,  nay, 
your  hopes  in  a  better  world,  which 
that  religion  can  alone  devise  to  you 
and  your  descendants,  are  at  stake, 
exposed  to  great  and  imminent  dan- 
ger." 

Admirable  as  this  address  is,  one 
grievous  error  was  contained  in  it, 
the  precursor  of  others,  and  in  itself 
of  the  most  dangerous  and  fatal  ten- 
dency. It  was  said,  <'  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  enemy's  troops  was  not  so 
great  as  the  French  stated  to  intimi- 
date them;  and  that  the  positions 
which  they  had  taken  were  exactly 
those  in  which  they  qould  be  con- 
quered and  defeated  in  the  easiest 
manner."  Whatever  momentary  ad- 
vantages might  be  hoped  for  by  thus 
deceiving  the  people  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  danger,  was  sure  to  be 
counterbalanced  ten-fold  whenever 
they  were  undeceive4>  as  inevitably 
they  would  be, 

ralafox,  in  his  manifesto,  had  in- 
vited deserters  from  the  French  army 
to  enlist  under  him.  Many  of  the 
provincial  proclamations,  in  like  man* 
ner,  distinguished  between  Buona<* 
parte  and  the  people  over  whom  he 
governed,  calling  the  French  an  en- 
lightened, a  generbus,  an  honourable 
nation ;  and  saying,  that  they,  as  well 
as  the  Spaniards,  were  eager  to  see 
the  destruction  of  the  tyrant  who 
oppressed  and   disgraced  them.-*» 
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They  expressed  a  hope,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  Spain  might  induce  the  French 
people  to  offer  hira  up  as  a  victim  for 
their  own  sakes,  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
,versal  justice,  and  to  expiate  the 
sliame  which  his  perfidy  and  cruelty 
had  brought  upon  France.  *'  Do 
not,"  said  they,  "  believe  that  all 
Frenchmen  are  accomplices  in  these 
iniquities.  Even*  among  those  who 
compose  the  armies  of  this  barba- 
rian, we  know  that  there  are  some 
unhappy  *  individuals,  who,  amidst 
all  the  evil  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, still  cherish  in  their  hearts 
the  seeds  of  virtue."  The  Junta  of 
Seville  addressed  a  proclamation 
expressly  to  the  French  armies: — 
•*  Frenchmen,"  said  they,  **  you 
possess  no  longer  either  laws  or  li- 
berty. You  have  shed  streams  of 
your  own  blood  only  to  reduce  Eu- 
rope under  the  tyranny  of  a  Corsi- 
can.  Spain  has  been  your  troie  and 
faithful  ally,  and  in  many  ways  con^ 
tributed  to  your  triumph :  Yet  she 
has  been  despoiled,  by  your  tyrant, 
of  her  laws,  her  monarchs,  and  her 
freedom,  not  by  gallantry  and  va- 
lour, but  By  treachery  and  fraud,  in 
which  you  arc  forced  to  co-operate. 


Your  arms  are  defiled,  and  you  »!• 
made  to  assist  in  deeds  of  infamy  in- 
consistent with  your  generous  cha- 
racter, and  with  the  name  of  the 
great  nation  which  you  have  acqui- 
red. We  invite  you  to  withdraw 
from  banners  which  are  destined  te 
enslave  all  nations,  and  to  enlist  un- 
der ours,  raised  for  the  best  of  cau- 
ses, to  defend  our  laws  and  our  king, 
whereof  we  have  been  robbed)  not 
by  force  of  arms,  but  by  frkud,treach- 
er}^,  and  ingratitude  of  the  deepest 
dye.  Wipe  off  the  staifl  which  will 
otherwise  indelibly  disgrace  your  na- 
tion !  The  Spaniards  tender  you 
the  just  reward  for  such  an  action; 
with  open  arras  will  they  receive 
you,  and  fight  by  your  side;  and, 
when  the  war  shall  be  terminated 
with  that  success  which  they  have 
every  reason  to  expect,  land  shall  be 
given  yoii,  which  you  may  cultivate 
unmolested,  and  pass  your  remain- 
ing days  amidst  a  nation  which  loves 
and  respects  you,  and  where  impar- 
tial justice  shall  incorruptibly  protect 
all  your  fair  enjoyments. 

"  Italians,  Germans  of  all  the  Pro- 
vinces  of  that  great  country,  Polan- 
ders,  Swiss,  and  all  ye  who  compose 


*  Marshal  JVtpnqey  was  particularly  mentioned.  "  We  know,^'  said  Don  Inigo 
Florez,  President  of  the  Oviedo  Junta,  "that  this  illustrious  general  detests  the  con- 
duct of  his  companions.  We  offer  up  to  him  the  tribute  of  truth  and  honour;  and 
we  invite  this  generous  soldier  to  assist  us  by  the  addition  of  his  talents  and  cou- 
rage. If  the  respect  which  he  pays  to  the  mandates  of  nature,  do  not  permit  nun 
to  take  up  arms  against  hi^  unworthy  comrades,  yet  he  shall  be  considered  bj  usai 
a  just  and  honourable  man,  and  shall  possess  our  love  and  regard  wherever  the  ac- 
cidents of  life  may  place  him." — This  would  not  have  been  said  without  a  know- 
ledge of  Moncey  8  real  character, — ^yet  this  general  bore  an  active  part  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  doubtless  many  others  of  the  French  officers  in  Spain  detested  the 
cause  for  which  they  were  fighting.  The  sacrifice  of  individ  ual  j  udgment  is  necessarily 
called  for  by  the  military  system :  but  no  system,  no  law,  no  human  power,  ought 
to  be  obeyed  \vhen  it  calls  for  the  sacrifice  of  individual  conscience.  It  may  be 
made  our  duty  to  do  what  we  believe  to  be  imprudent;  but  he  who  obeys  orderi 
which  he  knows  to  be  wicked,  sins  against  his  own  soul.  Of  a  man  with  Moncey* 
feelings,  serving  in  such  a  war  as  that  of  Spain,  it  may  be  said  mbre  truly  as  sol' 
flier  than  as  Frenchman,  tliat,  ^*  bid  him  go  to  Hell,  to  liell  he  goes." 
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the  armies  called  French,  will  ye 
£ght  for  him  who  oppressed  and 
despoiled  you  of  what  you  held  most ' 
sacred  ?  For  him  who  dragged  you 
froip  your  families  md  homes,  rob- 
bed you  of  your  property,  your 
wives,  your  children,  your  native 
land,  which  he  has  enslaved  ?  Will 
you  fight  agamst  a  nation,  which  it 
is  intended  to  subdue  and  enslave, 
under  the  cloak  of  alliance  and  friends 
ship,  by  fraudulent  treachery,  de- 
testable and  horrid  beyond  any  pre- 
cedent in  history,  even  among  bar- 
barous nations  ?  Come  to  us,  and 
you  shall  meet  with  valour,  genero- 
sity, and  true  honour.  We  tender 
the  same  rewards  to  you  as  to  the 
French ;  and  we  trust  that  you  and 
your  posterity  will  enjoy  them  in 
himpiness  and  peace." 

But  in  nothing  was  the  wisdom  of 
the  Seville  junta  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  precautions  which  they 
published^  as  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  conduct  of  tlie  war. 
The  first  object  (they  said)  must  be 
to  avoid  all  general  actions,  which 
would  obviously  expose  them  to  very 
great  hazard  without  even  the  hope 
of  advantage.  A  war  of  partizans 
was  the  system  which  suited  them  ; 
their  business  should  be  incessantly 
.  to  harass  the  enemy ;  and  for  this 
species  of  warfare  the  nature  of  the 
country  was  particularly  favourable, 
it  was  indispensable  that  each  pro- 
vince should  have  its  general ;  but, 
as  nothing  could' be  done  without  a 
combined  plan,  it  was  equally  mdis- 
pensable  that  there  should  be  three 
generalissimos,  one  commanding  la 
Andalusia,  Murcia,  and  Lower  £s- 
tremadura;  one  in  Galicia,  Upper 
Sstremadura,  the  Costilles,  and  Leon ; 


one  in  Valencia,  Aragoto,  and  Cata« 
Ionia.  These  generdissimos  should 
keep  up  a  frequent  communication 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  pro- 
vincial generals,  that  they  might  act 
by  common  accord,  and  assist  each' 
other.  A  particular  general  was  re- 
quired for  Madrid'and  La  Mancha, 
whose  only  object  should  be  to  dis- 
tress the  enemy,  to  cut  off  their  pro- 
visions, to  harass  them  in  flank  and 
in  rear,  and  not  leave  them  a  mo* 
ment  of  repose.  Another  generalis- 
simo was  necessary  for  Navarre,  the 
Biscayan  provinces,  Asturias,  Rioja, 
and  the  North  of  Old  Castille ;  this 
bemg  the  most  important  station  of 
all.  His  whole  business  should  be 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  French 
troops  into  Spain,  and  to  cut  off  the 
.retreat  of  those  who  were  flying  out 
of  it.  It  was  recommended  that  fre- 
quent proclamations  should  be  issued, 
showing  the  people  that  it  was  bet- 
ter to  die  in  defence  of  their  liber- 
ties than  to  ^ive  themselves  up  like 
sheep,  as  their  late  infamous  govern- 
ment would  have  done,  •*  France,'* 
said  they,  ^^  has  never  domineered 
over  us,  nor  set  foot  in  our  territory. 
We  have  many  times  mastered  her, 
not  by  deceit,  but  by  force  of  arms. 
We  have  made  her  kings  prisoners, 
and  we  have  made  the  nation  trem- 
ble. We  are  the  same  Spaniards ; 
and  France,  and  Europe,  and  the 
world,  shall  see  that  we  have  not  de- 
generated from  our  ancestors.**— 
They  were  also  watchfully  to  con- 
fute the  falsehoods  which  the  French  ' 
circulated,  and  particularly  those 
,which  the  baseness  of  the  late  go- 
vernment still  permitted  to  be  pub- 
lished in  Madrid.  And  care  was  to 
be  taken  to  convince-  the  nation. 
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that  when  they  had  ^eed  themsehres 
from  this  mteatme  war,  the  cortet 
would  be  assembled,  abuses  refona- 
ed,  and  such  laws  enacted  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  and  expe- 
rience might  dictate  for  the  public 
good :— •<  Things,**  said  they, «  whidt 
we  Spaniards  Know  how  to  do,  and 
whicn  we  have  done,  as  well  as  other 
nations,  without  any  necessity  that 
the  vile  French  i^ould  cmne  to  in- 
fect us,  andy  according  to  their  cus« 


torn,  under  the  mask  of  friendship, 
and  wishes  fcr  our  hq>pine8S,  contm^ 
(for  this  alon^  the^  are  contriving) 
to  plunder  us,  to  violate  our  women, 
to  assassinate  us,  to  deprive  us  of  our 
liberty,  our  laws,  and  our  king;  to 
scoff  at  and  destroy  our  holy  rebV 
gion,  as  they  have  hitherto  done, 
and  will  always  continue  to  do,  ai 
long  as  that  spirit  of  perfidy  and  am« 
bition,  which  oppresses  and  tyraa* 
nie^  oyer  ibw^  slu^  endure." 
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CHAP.  XV. 


Ikpuiksfrom  Asturias  sent  to  England.  Effect  of  the  Spanish  revolution  in 
this  country.  Mr  Sheridan's  speech.  Mr  Whitbread^s  letter  to  Lord 
Holland.  Proceeding  at  Cadiz.  The  governor  fut  to  death  by  the  peo- 
plcy  and  Morla  appointed  in  his  place.  The  Spaniards  compel  the  French 
sqzuidron  to  surrender.  Dupont  enters  Anddttisia  with  a  French  army  ; 
is  defeated  by  General  Reding  at  Baylen^  and  surrenders.  The  terms  which 
had  been  granted  broken.  Correspondence  upon  that  subject  with  Morr 
la.  The  French  eagles  deposited  as  trophies,  in  the  church  of  King  St  Fer'- 
nando  at  Seville. 


One  of  the  first  measures  of  the 
junta  of  Asturias  was  to  dispatch 
two  noblemen  as  deputies  feo  Ens- 
land.  They  came  off  from  Gijon  m> 
an  open  boat,  and  got  to  an  English 
privateer  which  happened  to  be  crui- 
sing off  that  port.  Their  arrival  was 
jU>on  followed  by  information  that 
the  insurrection  had  burst  out  in  An* 
dakusia  as  well  as  in  the  north,  and 
.along  the  whole  south  of  Spain. — 
Never  was  any  intelligence  received 
with  more  general  joy.  Notwith- 
standing the  numerous  hostilities  in 
whidh  Spain  had  beeu  involved  with 
Engird;  first,  through  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Bourbons ;  and,  after- 
wards, from  the  ascendancy  which 
the  directory  and  Buonaparte  had 
pbtained  oyer  an  infiimous  minister, 


an  imbjBcile  king,  and  a  wretched 
government,  the  English  had  always 
regarded  the  Spaniards  as  the  most 
honourable  people  with  whom  they 
were  engaged  either  in  commerce  or 
in  war ;  nor  was  there  ever  a  war  in 
which  some  new  instance  of  honour 
and  generosity  on  their  part  did  not 
make  us  regret  that  they  were  our 
enemies.  Hitherto  the  present  con- 
test had  been  carried  on  with  litde 
hope.  No  other  sympathy  than  that 
of  mere  political'  interest,  was  ever 
felt  in  our  alliances  with  Austria  or 
with  the  Czar ;  but,  from  the  moment 
that  the  Spaniards  called  upon  us  for 
fud,  we  felt  that  we  had  obtained  aK 
lies  worthy  of  our  own  good  cause, 
and  the  war  assjumed  a  higher  and 
holier  character.     It  now  became. 
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truly,  avowedly,  and  plainly  to  eve- 
ry man's  understanding,  a  war  for  all 
good  principles ;  and  we  looked  on 
to  the  end  with  faith  as  well  as  hope. 
Never  since  the  glorious  morning  of 
the  French  revolution,  before  one 
bloody  cloud  had  risen  to  overcast 
its  beauty,  had  the  heart  of  England 
been  affected  'with  so  generous  and 
universal  a, joy.  Those  who  had 
been  panic-stricken  by  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  French  demagogues,  re- 
joiced to  perceive  the  unifoim  and 
dignified  order  which  the  Spaniards 
observed  in  all  their  proceedings, 
and  their  adherence  to  existing  est$i- 
blishn^ents; — ^firmer  and  more  phi- 
losophic minds,  whose  love  of  liberty 
had  not  been  weakened  by  the  horr  ' 
rors  which  a  licentious  and  unprin- 
cipled people  committed  under  that 
sacred  name,  were  delighted  that  the 
Spaniards  recurred  with  one  accord 
to  those  legitimate  forms  of  freedom, 
which  the}r  paralysing  despotism  had 
so  long  suspended ;  the  people  uni- 
versally longed  to  assist  a  nation  who 
had  risen  in  defence  of  their  coun- 
try;  and  professional  politicians,  not 
having  time  to  consider,  nor  being 
able  to  foresee,  in  what  nlianner  these 
great  events  would  affect  their  own 
party  purposes,  partook  of  the  popu- 
lar deling; 

The  first  parliamentary  notice  of 
these  proceedings  was  by  a  Speech 
of  Mr  Sheridan's,  made  by  him  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  mi- 
nistry to  a  vigorous  co-operation  with 
the  Spaniards.  **  There  had  np- 
ver,"  he  said,  *f  existed  so 
June  15.  happy  an  opportunity  for 
Great  Britam  to  strike  a 
bold  stroke  for  the  rescue  of  the 
world.  Hitherto,  Buonaparte  had 
run  a  victorious  race,  because  he 
had  contended  against  princes  with- 
out dignity,  and  ministers  without 


wisdom,  and  fought  against  countries 
where  the|>eople  were  indifferent  as 
to  his  success ;  he  had  yet  to  learn  what 
it  was  to  fight  against  a  {>eople  who 
were  animated  with  one  spirit  against 
him.  Now  was  the  time  to  stand 
up,  fully  and  fairly,  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  Europe ;  and,  if  the  ministry 
would  co-pperate  efiectually  with  the 
Spanish  patriots,  they  shotud  receive 
from  hini  as  cordial  and  as' sincere  a 
support,  as  if  the  man  whom  he  most 
loved  were  restored  to  life  and  power. 
Will  not  (said  he,)  the  imimation 
of  the  Spfmish  mind  be  excited  bj 
the  knowledge  that  theif  cause  is 
espoused,  not  by  ministers  alooe,  but 
by  the  parliament  and  the  people  of 
England  ?  If  there  be  a  disposition 
in  Spain  to  resent  the  insults  and  in- 
juries, too  enormous  to  be  described 
by  language,  which  they  have  endu- 
red from  me  tyrant  of  the  earth,  will 
not  that  disposition  be  roused  to  the 
most  sublime  exertion  by  the  assu- 
rance that  th|ir  efforts  will  be  cor- 
dially aided  by!a  great  and  powerfol 
nation  ?  Never  was  any  thing  so^ 
brave,  to  generous,  so  noble,  as  the 
conduct  *of  the  Spaniards !  Never 
was  there  a  more  important  crisis, 
than  that  which  their,  patriotism  had 
thus  occasioned  in  the  state  of  Eu- 
rope !'* 

Mr  Canning  replied,  ^  that  his 
Majesty's  ministers  saw,  with  the 
most  deep  and  lively  interest,  this 
noble  struggle  against  the  unexam- 
pled atrocity  of  France;  and  that 
there  was  the  strongest  disposition  on 
the  part  of  government  to  afford  eve^ 
ry  practicable  aid  in  a  contest  so 
magnanimous.  In  endeavouring  to 
afford  this  aid,  he  said,  it  would  ne- 
ver occur  to  them  that  a  state  of  war 
existed  between  Spain  and  Great 
Britain.  They  should  proceed  upon 
the  principle,  that  any  nation  oiW 
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»ope  which  started  up  with  a  deter- 
mination to  oppose  a  power^  which, 
whether  prdessing  insidious  peace, 
or  declanng  open  war,  was  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  all  nations, — ^whatever 
might  be  the  existing  political  rela- 
tions of  that  nation  with  Qreat  Bri- 
tain^ became  instantly  our  essential 
ally.  As  for  what  were  called  pecu- 
liarly British  interests,  he  disclaimed 
them  as  any  part  of  tne  considera- 
tions which  influenced  government. 
In  this  contest,  wherein  Spain  had 
embarked,  no  interest  could  be  so 
purely  British,  as  Spanish  success; 
no  conquest  so  advantageous  for 
Great  Britain  as  conquering  from 
France  the  complete  inte^ty  of  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  every  (juarter 
of  the  world.''  This  declaration  sa- 
tisfied Mr  Whitbread ;  but  that  gen- 
tleman, with  an  obliquity  of  under- 
standing which  never  fails  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  Jhim  when  the  name  of 
the  Corsican  is  mentioned,  once 
more  deprecated  the  usual  tone  in 
which  that  emperor  vfas  spoken  of, 

^  saving,  that,  when  he  heara  him  cafl- 
ea  despot,  tyrant,  plunderer,  and 
common  enemy  of  mankind,  he 
wished  from  his  heart  that  England 
could  come  into  the  cause  with  clean 
hands. 

An  ill-timed  allusion  was  made 
by  Mr  Windham  to  the  commence- 

^  ment  of  the  late  hostilities  with 
Spain.  "  We  should  remember,*' 
he  said,  **  how  great  an  arrear  we 
had  to  settle,  how  much  Spmn  had 
to  forget  in  consequence  ot  the  out- 
rage which  she  had  sustained  in  the 
capture  of  her  frigates.  Were  mi- 
nisters prepared  to  restore  them, 
and  thus  prove  to  Spain  the  disin- 
terestedness with  which  we  were  to 
embark  in  her  cause  ?"  If  this  part 
of  his  speech  was  reprehensible,  he 


was  not  more  fbrtunate  in  comparing 
the  Spanish  revolution  to  the  insur- 
r^tion  in  La  Vendee*  "  His  opi- 
nion," he  said,  "  however  late,  had 
been  adopted  at  last.  It  was  now 
admitted,  tiiat  the  only  way  of  over- 
turning revolutionary  despotism,  was 
b}'  aiding  the  internal  means  of  a 
countiy  with  external  co-operation. 
Now  there  was  nothing  external  but 
England;  it  was  Buonaparte  and 
France  every  where  besides;  and 
they  who  would  not  take  to  the  pin- 
nace or  the  long-boat  in  the  late 
,  storm,  were  now  glad  to  catch  at 
any  broken  oar,  or  fragment  of  a 
plank,  when  Europe  was  unsub« 
dued^  when  Austria  was  entire,  when 
Prussia  was  a  formidable  military 
power,  when  Italy  was  not  yet  par- 
celled out,  and  Spain  itself  was 
whole,  the  internal  state  of  La  Ven- 
dee held  out  the  fairest  hope  of  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  the  revolu- 
tion. What  then  had  been  neglect- 
ed was  now  looked  up  to  with  san- 
guine expectations, — and  the  only, 
hope  now  was,  that  this  insurrection 
in  Spain  might  prove  a  La  Vendee." 
No  two  cases  could  be  more  dissimi- 
lar than  these  which  Mr  Windham 
thus  likened  to  each  other.  Our 
hope  was,  that  those  principles,  a- 

fainst  which  the  combined  powers 
ad  originally  taken  arms,  and  by 
which  they  had  been  defeated,  were 
now  marshalled  on  oiir  side;  and 
that  the  common  enemy  would  be 
overthrown  by  the  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence, of  liberty,  of  national  pride, 
and  national  honour, — ^by  the  i^urit 
of  revolution  which  had  now  mani- 
fested itself  among  a  people  worthy 
of  being  free,  and  virtuous  enough 
to  preserve  their  freedom,  if  they 
should  succeed  in  recovering  it. 
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A  few  days  after  this 
June^,  debate,  Mr  Whitbread, 
in  a  speech  upon  the  state 
of  the  empire,  took  occasion  to  re- 
fer to  the  opinion  concerning  peace, 
which  he  had  delivered  early  *  in 
the  sesfflon.  *^  I  then  stated,''  said 
he,  "  that  it  did  not  appear  to  me 
degrading  to  this  .country  to  pro- 
pose a  negociadon  for  peace  with 
France :  at  no  period  of  the  interval 
which  has  elapsed,  has  it  appeared 
to  me  that  such  a  proposition  would 
he  degrading ;  nor  can  I  anticipate, 
during  the  recess  which  is  about  to 
take  place,  any  circumstai^ce,  the 
occurrence  of.  which  can,  by  possi- 
bili^,  render  it  unexpedient  or  de- 
gracung  on  the  part  of  this  country 
to  open  such  a  negociation."  The 
common  feeling  and  common  sense 
of  the  country  were  shocked  at  the 
mention  of  negociating  with  Buona- 
parte, just  at  the  moment  when  his 
unexampled  treachery  towards  an 
ally,  was  the  theme  of  universal 
execration ;  and  when  a  whole  na- 
tion had  just  arisen  against  his  inso- 
lent aggression.  Mr  Whitbread  felt 
that  he  had  injured  himself  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  and, 
Jtfly  4.  on  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, took  occasion  to  ex- 
press his.  admiration  of  the  Spanish 
patriots;  and  to  regret  that  mini- 
sters had  not  applied  for  a  vote  of 
credit,  which  would  enable  them 
more  effectually  to  second  the  wishes 
-ot  all  ranks  of  Englishmen,  by  aiding 
and  assisting  the  Spaniards.  **  Had 
sudi  a  message,*'  he  said, "  been  sent 
down,  it  would  have  been  met  with 
the  unanimous  concurrence  of  that 
house ;  and  he  was  equally  certain, 
that  that  concurrence  would  have 
been  echo^  throughout  the  coun- 


try, lie  Spanish  nation  was  vm 
committed  with  France  :  never  were 
a  people  engaged  in  a  more  arduoiu 
and  honourable  struggle^  and  he 
eamestljT  prayed  God  to  crown  thdr 
efforts  witli  a  success  as  final  as  those 
efforts  were  glorious.  He  could  not 
help  thinking,  that  it  would  have 
been  well  to  have  giveii  an  0{^r- 
tunity  of  manifesting  to  them  the 
sympathy  that  glowed  in  every  Bri- 
tish heart,  through  the  proper  chan- 
nel, the  legitimate  orgmi  of  the  Bri- 
tish people.  He  wotdd  abstain,  he 
said,  from  saying  more,  or  gmng  the 
length  his  feelings  on  such  a  subject 
womd  naturally  lead  him,  as  he  ought 
be  liable  to  misrepresentations ;  biit 
he  would  repeat,  that,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  his  soul,  he  wished  success  to 
the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  Spaniards; 
and  that  their  present  glorious  strug- 
gle might  be  crowned  with  the  re- 
covery of  their  liberty  as  a  people, 
and  ^e  assertion  of  their  indepen- 
dence." 

As  a  farther  avowal  of  these  sen- 
timents, Mr  Whitbread  addressed  a 
letter,  on  the  situation  of  Spain,  to 
Lord  Holland;  "the  subject,"  he 
said, "  being  so  peculiarly  interesting 
to  that  distinguished  nobleman,  from 
the  attachment  he  had  formed  to  a 
people  among  whom  he  had  resided; 
the  grandeur  and  energy  of  whose 
character  he  had  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  estimate,  and  to  which  he 
had  always  done  justice ;  even  when 
that  character  was  obscured  by,  the 
faults  and  expressions  of  a  bad  go* 
vemment."  Having  repeate4  h'* 
professions  of  ardent  sympathy  wiA 
the  Spaniards,  he  recurred  to  his 
proposal  for  negociating.  "  It  h^ 
been  falsely  and  b^y  stated,"  sa^ 
he,  « that  I  advised  the  purchase  fl*^ 


*  See  p.  63. 
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peac^  by  the  abandonment  of  the 
neroic  Spanisurds  to  their  fate.  God 
forbid !  A  notion  so  detestable  ne- 
ver entered  my  imagination.  Perish 
the  man  who  could  entertain  it ! — 
Perish  this  country,  rather  than  its 
safety  should  be  owing  to  a  com- 
pKomise  so  hoiridly  iniquitous !  My 
feelings,  at  the  time  I  spoke,  ran  in 
a  direction  totally  opposite  to  any 
thing  so  disgusting  ana  abominable.'' 
<«  I  am  not,  however,"  he  pursued, 
^  afraid  to  say,  that  the  nVesent  is  a 
moment  in  which  I  think  negocia* 
lion  might  be  proposed  to  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, with  the  certainty  of  vthis  great 
advantage,  that  if  the  negociation 
should  be.  refused,  we  should  be  at 
least  surc^  ef  being  right  in  the  eyes 
of  God  and  man ;  ai>  advantage 
which,  in  my  opinion,  we  have  never 
yet  possessed,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  contest  to  the  present 
hour ;  and  the  value  of  whicii  is  far 
beyond  all  calculation. 

**  If  the  emancipation  of  Spain,  the 
enthronement  of  Ferdinand  Vll.,and 
the  amelioration  of  the  government 
of  that  country,  through  the  means 
of  the  legitimate  orean  of  their  cor- 
tes,  or  any  other  of  their  own  chus- 
ing,  could  be  effected  without  blood- 
shed, is  there  a  man  existing  who 
would  not  prefer  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  objects  by  the  means 
of  negodation,  rather  than  by  the 
sword?  If  Mr  Fox  were  happily 
alive,  and  had  power  commensurate 
with  his  ability,  I  see  a  bare  possi- 


bility that  his  genius  might  turn  this 
crisis  to  such  great  account.  No^" 
thing  should  be  done  but  in  concert 
with  the  Spaniards;  and  the  com- 
plete evacuation  of  Spain  by  the 
French  armies,  the  abstinence  frdm 
all  interference  in  her  internal  ar- 
rangements, the  freedom  of  the  royal 
famUy,  might  be  the  conditions  of 
the  negociation.  There  is  ho  humi- 
liation in  such  a  proposal.  What  a 
grateful  opportumty  would,  at  the 
same  time,  present  itself,  of  making 
a  voluntary  proffer  of  restitutions^ 
which,  when  demanded,  it  might^ 
perhaps,  be  difficult  to  accede  to ! 
What  a  moment  to  attempt  the  salva- 
tion of  Sweden,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  tranquillity  of  the  north ! 

**  All  this  I  had  in  contemplation  at 
the  time  I  said  I  ^ould  not  think  it 
hnproper  now  to  offer  a  negociation 
for  peace.  I  should  be  desirous  of 
conveying  these  terms  to  the  court 
at  Bayonne,  and  of  proclaiming  them 
to  the  world.  If  they  should  be  ac- 
cepted, is  there  a  statesman  who 
could  doubt  of  their  propriety,  of 
their  justice,  of  their  honour  ?  If  re- 
jected, is  there  a  free  spirit  in  the 
universe  that  would  not  join  in  ap<* 
plauding  t^e  justice  and  moderation 
of  Great  Britain,  in  condemning  the 
violence,  the  injustice,  and  ambition 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ?** 

In  redeeming  himself  from  the 
imputation  of  regarding  the  cause 
of  the  Spaniards  with  indij9ference^ 
Mr  Whitbread  succeeded  for  the 
time ;  but,  in  all  other  req>ects,  this* 


**  Among  the  many  severe  comments  which  thfa  pamphlet  occasioned,  a  very 
able  one  appeared  in  the  Weekly  Review  of  ReilhuaJi  Yorke*  After  pointing  out 
the  absurdity  of  offering  to  surrender,  for  the  sake  of  FerdinatKi,  all  those  securi- 
ties which  we  had  obtamed  ia  a  cause  wholly  (iininct,  he  proceeded  to  Mr  Whit^ 
bread's  statement  of  the  moral  advantages  ^vhivh  would  result  from  negodatlng. 
**  Is  Spain  wrong^  said  he>  "  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man  for  resisting  ustirimdpn, 
and  for  resorting  to  bloodshed  to  maintain  her  independence  ?  Then  if  Spain  ^e  mit 
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letter  contributed  to  lower  him  in 
the  opinion  of  the  public.  The  folly 
of  wasting  time  in  this  farce  of  ne- 
gociation;  the  certainty  that  such 
delay  would  injure  the  Spaniafds, 
and  the  probability  that  it  might  in- 
duce them  to  regard  us  with  a  sUs- 
picion,  which  such  conduct  would 
render  reasonable;  above  all,  the 
absurdity  of  proposing  to  treat  with 
the  tyrant  at  the  very  time  when  he 
was  perpetrating  the  most  flagrant 
breach  of  treaties ;  when  he  had 
proved  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe, 
that  no  treaties,  no  alliances,  no  ties 
of  public  faith,  or  individual  honour, 
could  restrain  him, — were  so  glaring 
to  eveiy  man's  understanding,  that 
Mr  Whitbread's  advice  appeared 
Hke  absolute  infatuation.  So  far, 
indeed,  from  opening  a  negociation 
at  this  time,  and  on  the6e  grounds, 
with  the  Corsican,  it  behoved  us 
now  to  have  made  the  war  a  per- 
sonal war  against  him, — to  have  pro- 
claimed loudly  before  God  and  the 
wdrld,  that  this  country  never  would 
treat  with  a  man  who  had  now  avow- 
ed bis  contempt  for  the  laws  of  na- 


tions ;  and  given  the  most  open  and 
undoubted  proof  that  he  made  treaties 
only  for  the  purpose  of  more  secure- 
ly efiPepting  tne  destruction  of  Uiose 
who  were  credulous  eno\igh  to  rely 
upon  hb  faith.  Now  was  Uie  time  to 
have  appealed  to  the  French  peo{^e 
themselves :  the  Spanish  war  was  a 
war  of  the  Buonaparte  family,  not  of 
France ; — hitherto,  Buonaparte?  and 
his  immediate  agents,  were  the  only 
persons  implicated  in  the  infamy  m 
.this  unexampled  treachery  and  us- 
urpation. Would  France  appropri- 
ate that  infamy  to  herself?  Would 
she,  for  the  sake  of  these  upstart 
foreigners,  entail  upon  herself  the  pri<» 
vations,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  haz- 
ards of  interminable  war  ?  To  France 
we  ofiered  peace,  under  any  other 
ruler ;  wje  reclaimed  none  of  her 
conquests ;  we  asked  nothing  from 
her, — ^we  were  ready  to  restore  pros- 
perity to  her  merchants,  her  citi- 
zens, and  her  peasantry ;  and  to  open 
.  her  ports  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  But  peace  with  Buonaparte 
was  impossible :  how  could  England, 
so  long  the  object  of  his  avowed  and 


wron^,  Britain  must  be  right  in  carrying  succour  and  support  to  her  cause.  The 
Spaniards  are  better  judges  of  their  own  affairs  than  Mr  Whltbread  can  pretend  to 
be;  they  have  duly  weighed  the  necessity  of  resisting  by  Jbrce  of' armSf  and  are 

.  sensible  of  the  futility  of  any  other  method  of  proceeding  toward  a  ruffian  who  ac- 
knowledges no  laws,  human  or  divine,  and  who  can  only  be  controuled  by  the  same 
violence  with  which  he  controuls  others.  Is  it  wise,  expedient,  or  humane,  to 
damp  the  generous  Hame  which  is  now  burning  bright  in  Spain,  and  which  has  set 
Portogal  in  ablaze,  by  holding  out  proposals  of  peaceful  deliberation,  when  hostile 

.  armies  are  in  the  bosom  of  those  countries,  laying  waste  their  fields,  sacking  their 
towns,  and  murdering  their  innocent  inhabitants  ?  Would  Mr  Whitbread  talk  of 
conveying  terms  to  the  stye,  which  h^  calls  '  the  court  of  Bayonne,'  if  a  French 
army  were  quartered  at  Kensington,  and  a  detachment  of  it  were  emptying  the 
porter  lakes  in  Chiswcli-stFeet  ?  Would  he  write  a  six-penny  pamplilet  advising  his 
countrymen  to  negociate  with  monsters  stained  with  the  blood  of  his^  relatives, 
friends,  and  fellow-citizens?  Would  he  disarm  the  noble  spirit  of  resentment  a- 
^ainst  unprovoked  wrongs,  when  heaven  itself  has,  in  a  manner  almost  miraculous, 
infused  courage,  ability,  and  energy,  into  souls  which  had  slept  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  and  placed  the  gleaming  sword  of  vengeance  in  the  hand  of  every  S[)a- 
niard  ?  Does  he,  as  a  man  of  honour,  believe  that  the  proposal  he,  has  broached 
would  not  be  treated  in  Spain  as  an  insult  and  a  mockery  of  human  nature  ?'' 
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invetihrate  Katred/  trust  him,  when 
his  insatiable  ambition  did  not  spare 
the  oldest,  the  roost  faithful,  the 
most  serviceable,  the  roost  submis- 
sive of  his  allies  and  friends !  Pro- 
clamations to  this  tenor  should  have 
been  put  on  board  every  fishing-boat 
which  came  from  the  shores  of 
France,  and  scattered  over  the  whole 
of  her  coasts:  the  news  from  Spain 
should  in  like  manner  have  been 
circidated ;— the  importance  of  thus 
communicating  true  intelligence  to 
the  French,  was  manifested  by  the 
care  with  which  Buonaparte  kept 
them  in  ignorance,  and  the  shame- 
less falsehoods  which  continually  ap- 
peared in  his  official  papers.  For 
more  than  four  months,  the  people 
of  France  were  kent  in  total  ignor- 
ance of  the  state  or  affairs  in  Spain. 
The  Corsican evidently  feared  them; 
Uke  all  despots,  and  all  lovers  of  diss- 
potism,  heat  once  dreaded  and  hated 
the  press.  Our  policy  should  have 
been  to  have  brought  that  powerful 
engme  against  him, — to  have  com- 
menced a  war  of  principle,  in  which 
the  republicans  would  have  joined, 
and  of  which  the  friends  of  die  old 
monarchy  might  have  availed  them- 
selves; and  which  would  have  pro- 
mised ddiverance  to,  a  people  suf- 
fering under  the  intolerable  cruelty 
of  the  conscription  laws. 

Arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing 
were  dispatched  to  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, unmediately  ikM>n  the  arri- 
val of  the  deputies ;— *<  men,*'  they 
said,  "  they  did  not  want.'\  The 
Spanidi  pirisoners  were  released  and 

sent  home;  and,  in  the 
Jrdy  4.      king's  speech,  at  die  close 

of  the  session,  Spain  was 
recognised  as  a  natural  friend  and 

•Appendix,  No.  XXVUL 


ally.  It  was  there  declared,  *^  that 
the  British  government  would  make 
every  exertionfo'rthesupport  of  apeo* 
pie  Uios  nobly  struggling  i^nst  the 
tyranny  and  usurpation  of  France ; 
that  it  would  be  guided  in  the  choice 
and  direction  of  its  exertions  by  the 
wishes  of  those  in  whose  behalf  thej^ 
were  employed ;  and  that,  in  contri- 
buting to  the  success  of  this  just  and 
glorious  cause,  England  had  no  other 
object  than  that  of  preserving  unim- 
paired the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Spanish  *  monarchy.*'  An 
order  df  council  f  appeared  on  Uie 
same  day,  announcing  that  hostili- 
ties against  Spain  had  ceased.  This 
measure  had  been  anticipated  by 
our  commanders  at  Gibraltar  and  oa 
the  Cadiz  station.  General  Castanos, 
who  commanded  the  Spanish  army, 
which  had  been  stationed  in  the  . 
camp  of  St  Roque  to  threatra  Gib* 
raltar,  declared  for  Ferdinand,  opeflk 
ed  a  communication  with  Sir  Heir 
Dalrymple,  then  governor  of  that 
fortress,  and  raised  a  loan  there  of 
50,000  dollars,  which  was  advanced 
in  a  few  hours  by  the  merchants, 
without  interest,  and- without  other 
security  than  the  honour  of  a  Spa- 
niard. A  French  squadron,  coiuiis- 
ting  of  five  sail  of  the  line  and  a  fri- 
gate, under  Admiral  Rossilly,wa8  ly- 
ing at  Cadiz.  Admiral  Purvis  was 
invited  by  the  Spaniards  to  anchor 
his  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
and  prevent  their  eseape.  The  peo- 
ple of  Cadiz,  finding  that  the  Mar- 
Siiis  de  Sohmo,  their  governor,  en- 
eavouredto  repress  their  patriotism, 
and  that  he  was  manifestly  in  the  in- 
terest of  France,  put  liim  to  death. 
The  populace,  in  their  indignation, 
gutted  ills  house,  not  leaving  even  a 
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beam  standing ;  but  not  an  article  of 
property  was  takem  When  some  one 
proposed  to  sdl  his  eflfects  for  the 
mnefit  of  the  poor,  a  gaaend  cry 
made  answer,  **  We  want  nothing 
that  banged  to  a  traitor!"  The 
jewels  and  money  which  were  found, 
were  deposited  in  the  treasury  for 
ihe  public  service.  The  command 
was  then  assumed  by  Don  Tomas 
de  Morla,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  respectable  names  in  Spain, 
Morla  commanded  at  Cadiz  in  1801, 
when  our  expedition  appeared  be- 
fore diat  city,  after  Sir  James  Pul-  , 
ieney's  attempt  upon  Ferrol :  an  at- 
tack, which  would  have  been  even 
more  disgraceful  than  that  memor- 
able failure,  was  threatened,  imd 
which,  had  it  succeeded,  and  put 
us  in  possession  of  the  place,  would 
have  been  more  fatal  in  its  conse- 
4]uence8  than  the  most  fatal  defeat : 
fcr  the  yellow  fever  was  then  raging 
in  the  city  ;  this  being  the  first  year 
of  its  appearance  in  Spain.  Upon 
this  occasion,  Morla  replied  to  the 
summons  of  the  British  commander. 
In  a  manner  as  solemn  as  it  was  dig- 
nified ;  telling  him  under  what  a  visi- 
tation the  people  of  Cadiz  were  suf- 
iering.  It  had  its  due  efiect^  and 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  instantly  for- 
bore firom  adding  the  horrors  of  war 
to  those  of  pestilence.  During  the 
same  dreadful  season,  Morla  gave 
another  proof  of  talent  and  resolu- 
tion ;  for,  in  defiance  of  all  opposi- 
tion from  the  clergy  and  bigoted 
.populace,  he  ordered  all  places  of 
worship  to  be  closed. 

Upon  his  accessicm  to  the  govern- 
ment, measures  were  iramedidtely 
taken  for  compelling  the  French  fleet 
to  surrender.  The  French  admirals 
are  never  deficient  either  in  person- 
al ability  or  professional  skill :  Rossil- 
ly  took  a  defensive  position,  in  the 


channd  leadinc  to  the  Caracdss,  oat 
of  reach  of  me  works.    Enowiiig 
that  every  ieffort  would  be  msde  w 
relieve  him,  and,  probably,  fu%ex' 
pecting  that  the  rorpe  wmch  woidd 
be  sent  to  occfupy  Cadiz  wouki  be 
able  to  bear  dawn  all  resistance  that 
the  Spaniards  could  po683)ly  oppose, 
his  object  was  to  g^  time,   fie 
proposed,  first,  to  quit  the  bay,  for 
the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  tranquil- 
lizing the  people,  as  his  impooi^  at- 
titu(&  had  occasioned  some  inquie- 
tude.   In  case  the  English  should 
not  assent  to  this,  he  then  offisredto 
land  his  guns,  keeping  his  men  on 
board,  and  not  hoisting  his  colours; 
in  this  case^  he  required  that  hos- 
tages should  be  excnane^ed,  and  de- 
manded protection  against  the  ex- 
terior enemy^  Morla  replied, "  that, 
though  these  ^>roposaIs  were  what  it 
became  the  French  admiral  to  make, 
it  was  incompatible  with  his  honour 
to  accept  them;   his  orders  were 
positive,  and  he  could  hear  of  ns- 
thing  but  an  unconditional  surrena- 
er.*'    Lord  Collingwood,  who  had 
arrived  from  before  .Toulon^  to  tsfce 
the  command  upon  this  more  iffl- 
portant  station,  ofiered  to  co-operate 
with  the  Spaniards;  but,  being c«i* 
fident  in  their  owii  strength,  they  de- 
clined the  offer.  Batterieswereerect- 
ed  on  the  Isle  of  Leon,  and  wear  Fort 
Luiz;  and  from  these,  and  from  their 
gun  and  mortar-boats,  they  be^ 
the  attack,  our  sailors  remaining  in- 
patient spectators  of  a  contest  carr^ 
ed  on  ^t  a  distance,  and  protrartea 
from  the  9th  of  June  ^  the  m 
The  Spaniards  acted  wisely  in  tm* 
mode  of  attack :  closer  proceediflg^ 
would  have  occasioned  g^^^^^\  ^ 
on   their  side,  and  have  mji^ 
ships  which  they  wanted  for  tneir 
own   use;    being  sure   of  having 
th^m  at  last,  they  'wished  to  taKf 
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ifaem  with  as  little  injury  as  posnible ; 
andi  in  this  they  succeeded.  On  the 
momiDg  of  the  l^th,  having  in  vaiti 
attempted  to  obtain  more  &yourable 
tenns»  Rossilly  surrendered  uncon- 
ditionally. 

Two  *  addresses  to  the  people, 
published  b^  Morla  upon  this  occa- 
sion,  explained  why  he  kad  pro- 
ceeded so  slswly  against  the  French, 
and  declared  his  resolution  to  en- 
force good  order.  Every  person  ad- 
mired these  able  compositions  ;  but, 
upon  examining  them  after  the  sub- 
sequent treachery  of  their  author, 
it  is  observable,  how  carefully  be 
has  abstained  from  any  one  expres- 
ston  which  might  imply  a  sense  of 
the  righteousness  of  the  Spanish 
cause,  or  indignation  against  the 
atrocious  usurpation  which  was  in- 
tended. Wise,  therefore,  as  his  ope- 
rations agaii^t  fiossilly's  squadron 
had  been,  it  is  to  be  suspected  that 
Morla  acted  not  more  from  prudence 
than  from  a  secret  purpose  of  sparing 
the  French. 

Buonaparte  had  probably  relied 
upon  his  partizans  m  Cadiz,^  upon 
Solano,  and  Morla  himself,  or  he 
would  have  secured  that  important 
city,  as  he  had  done  Barcelona,  be- 
fore he  avowed  his  intention  of  us- 
urping the  throne  of  Sfmn.  A  siege 
of  Gibraltar  had  been  the  pretext 
under  which  he  marched  his  troops 
n^to  the  peninsula ;  and,  if  the  sud- 
den and  universal  insurrection  of 
the  pecple  had  not  prevented  him, 
a  sinBcient  force  would  have  been 
stationed  before  that  fortress  to  have 
overpowered  Castanos,  in  case  he 
had  been  found  incorruptible ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  l^anidi  army, 
which  had  not  been  sent  out  of 
^lie  kingdcMn,  being  under  that  ge- 


neral'd  command.  A  detachoieiiCy 
under  Dupont,  had  marched  froai 
Madrid  towardis  the  southward,  sooni 
after  IVf urates  arrival  in  that  cky;. 
Their  destination  was  for  Cadiz,  oT 
which  place  that  general  had  been 
i^pointed  governor,  soon  after  the 
mock  abdicatioR  at  Bayonne  had 
been  compleated ;  but  some  tumults 
at  Toledo  required  his  presence ;  aad 
immediately  afterwards,  the  disposi^ 
tion  of  the  people  of  Madrid  became 
so  manifest,  that  Murat  thou^t  k 
prudent  to  keep  the  whole  o£  hm 
force  in  the  vicinity  of  that  dty. 
But  when  Seville' and  Cadiz  decla« 
red  for  Ferdinand,  perilous  as  lus 
lutuation  was  in  die  capital,  it  be- 
came of  the  utmost  importance  that 
a  vigorous  effort  should  be  made  ta 
reduce  these  important  cities;  and 
Dupont,  with  a  considerable  force, 
was  instantly'  dispatched  upon  that 
service. 

A  long  and  deep  chain  of  moun- 
tains, cfuled  the  Sierra  Morena,  {a 
name  which  Cervantes  has  made  fa- 
miliar throughout  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope,) divi(ks  Andaluua  from  New 
Castile,  and  from  Estremadura*  The 
passes  are  exceedingly  str(mg ;  Du** 
pont  crossed  them,  without  oppoU' 
tion,  and  descended  upon  the  city 
of  Cordova,  which  lies  at  their  foot. 
The  city  was  feebly  defended;  for 
the  armed  inhabitants  did  not  stand 
their  ground,  and  the  regular  fcfvee 
was  not  sufficient  to  oppose  such  a 
body  of  disciplined  troops.  He  ob« 
tained  possession  of  it  after  a  con- 
flict of  two  hours, — but  here  his  suc- 
cesses ended;  for  tidinss  reached 
luni  of  the  surrender  of  the  fleet-; 
the  passes  of  the  Sierra  were  occu- 
pied by  the  peasantry ;  the  coiuitry 
rose  on  all  sides ;  and  Castanos  ad- 
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▼anced  against  him  with  all  the  force 
•f  Andalusiay  and  with  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  from  Ceuta,  which 
had  been  sent  to  garrison  that  place 
early  in  the  year,  in  consequence  of 
a  rumour  that  England  designed  to 
attack  it.  Dupont  expected  to  be 
joined  by  three  or  four  thousand  men 
from  Janot's  army,  who  were  order- 
ed to  proceed  along  the  coast  of  Al- 
garve  and  cross  the  Guadiana ;  but 
a  body  of  English  troops,  from  Gib- 
raltar, under  General  Spenser,  took 
post  at  Ayamonte,  and  defeated  this 
intention.  Instead  ofadvancing,  there- 
fore, to  Ecija,  where  the  troops  whom 
he  had  defeated  at  Cordova  were 
rallying  under  Echevarri,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  fall  back  to  Andu- 

Here  his  situation  soon  became 
perilous.  Castanos,  acting  upon  the 
wise  principles  which  the  Junta  bf 
Seville  had  laid  down,  continually 
harassed  the  enemy,  without  ven- 
turing to  a  battle  till  he  had  previ- 
ously given  confidence  to  his  troops, 
and  brought  them  into  habits  of  dis- 
cipline. All  the  hospital  stores  of 
tfie  French,  together  with  a  large 
convoy  of  supplies  from  Toledo,  were 
intercepted  in  the  mountains:  and 
their  soldiers  were  «oon  obliged  to 
reap  the  standing  com,  and  make  it 
into  bread  for  themselves,  the  pea- 
santry having  left  the  harvest  to  take 
-  arms  against  them.  They  were  not 
long  at  leisure  to  do  this, — the  per- 
petual alarms  giveu  them  by  the 
Spaniards  on  all  sides,  kept  them  al- 
ways under  arms.  A  council  of  war 
was  held  by  Castanos,  on  the  17th  of 
July,  and  it  was  determmed  that  the 
united  divisions  of  the  Marquis  de 
Campagny,and  of  Major-Gen.  Theo- 
diore  Reding,  ^brother  of  Aloys,  the 
Swiss  patriot,)  should  attack  the 
van  ef  the  French  army  at  Baylen, 


while  the  third  division  and  the  te* 
serve  made  a  feigned  attack  upon 
Andujar,  to  distract  the  enemy's  at* 
tention.  Reding,  on  the 
following  morning,  won  Jtdyl^ 
the  village  of  Baylen, 
where  the  French  general  Gobcrt 
had  been  stationed  to  guard  the 
road  to  La  Carolina,  as  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  mamtaining  a 
commumcation  whh  Madrid.  Uvf- 
ing  thus  succeeded,  he  was  onkred 
by  the  commander  in  chief  not  to 
pursue  the  retreating  column,  bnt 
to  march  against  Andujar  without 
delay,  and  attack  that  place  in  Banli 
while  he,  with  the  remainder  of  his 
force,  should  assail  it  in  front  This 
was  prevented  by  the  sudden  move- 
ment of  Dupont :  the  height  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Andujar  had  been 
occupied  on  the  15th  by  General 
Don  Manuel  4e  La  Pena,  and  Fidd 
Marshal  Don  Felix  Jones,  who  from 
thence  annoyed  them  with  great 
effect.  They  were  too  strongly  post- 
ed to  be  attacked  with  success;  and 
Dupont  had  determined  upon  a  more 
important  cnterprize.  At  nine  on 
the  evening  of  the  18th,  he  evacu- 
ated Andujar,  after  pillaging  it,  and 
took  the  road  towards  Baylen. 

Castanos  complained  m  his  dis- 
patches, that  the  people  of  Andujar 
did  not  give  him  the  slightest  notice 
of  these  movements.  That  city  con- 
tains about  14,006  inhabitants;  and 
though  a  few  of  the  higher  orders 
may  have  been  corrupted,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  the  people  m  ge- 
neral were  well  disposed  to  a  set  w 
ruffians,  who  had  for  some  we^ 
been,  preying  upon  them.  Dupo^'* 
measures  were,  probably,  kept  se- 
cret till  the  moment  of  executing 
them ;  and  the  art  of  obtaining  in- 
telligence seems  to  have  beendl un- 
derstood both  by  the  Spaniaf*  a»» 
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tiieif  allies^  during  the  whole  of  this 
year's  war.    At  two  in  the  morning 
of  the  19thy  Castanos  was  informed 
of  their  retreat ;  he  immediately  or- 
dere^d  General  Pena  to  pursue  and 
liaxaiss  the  enemy's  rear,  expecting 
that,  by  Redinje*s  advance,    they 
-w^ould  thus  be  placed  between  two 
fires.  The  Swiss  general,  meantime, 
having   repassed  the    Gudalquivir, 
and  elected  a  junction  with  Cam- 
^  pagny,  was  forming  his  troops,  at 
three  in  the  morning  of  the  1 9th,  to 
march  against  Andujar,  when  Du- 
pont  fell  upon  him,  thinking  to  take 
nim  by  surprise.    The  attack  was 
made  with  great  vehemence,  and 
would  not  improbably  have  been 
successful,  had  not  the  Spaniards, 
owing  to  their  intended  movement, 
been  in  some  degree  of  readiness. 
The  first  company,  both  of  horse 
^nd  of  foot,  suffered  greatly ;  never- 
theless, the  Spaniards  rapidly  took 
their  stations,  and  repelled  their  as- 
,  fiailants  on  sdl  points.     Tlieir  lines 
were  sometimes  broken,    and  the 
French,  fighting  with  the  resolution 
of  men  who  had  n^ver  yet  known 
what  it  was  to  be  defeated,  even  ikiade 
way  to  their  batteries ;  but  the  Spa- 
niards stood  firm ;  they  had  confix 
dence  in  their  officers  and  in  their 
own  strength ;  they  knew  that  they 
had  reinforcements  at  hand,  and  that 
the  enemy's  situation,  if  they  repel- 
led them,  was  desperate,— ^above  ^1, 
they  had  that  perfect^  conviction  of 
the   righteousness   of  their  cause* 
which,  when  other  points  are  equal, 
will  inevitably  turn  the  scale.  Cam- 
'    pagny,  who  held  the  post  of  camp- 
inarshal,  and  the  Brigadier-General 
Don  Francisco  Vanegas,  both  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  much  by 
their  skill  as  their  intrepidity.    The 
'  action  continued,  without  any  other 
fpterruption  than  what  ^os^  frompc- 


casional  recession  and  the  formation 
of  new  columns,  till  hMf  past  twelve 
of  the  following  noon,  when  Dupont^ 
with  all  his  generals,  putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  columns,  made 
a  last  desperate  charge,  which  the 
French  supported  with  great  firm- 
ness, attempting,  at  the  same  time, 
to  break  the  centre  of  the  Spaniards^ 
and  turn  the  right  wing ;  they  were, 
however,  finally  repulsed,  with  great 
loss,  Dupont  himself  beins  wound- 
ed, and  2000  of  his  men  kSied.  At 
two  o'clock,  Pena's  division  came 
up :  as  soon  as  the  guns  of  his  ad- 
vanced guard  began  to  fire,  Dupont 
sent  a  fiag  of  truce,  and  proposed  to 
surrender. 

The  French  general  Wedel  hsA 
been  dispatched  from  Madrid,  with 
6000  troops,  to  the  succour  of  Du- 
pont, who  ordered  him  to  guard  the 
roads  from  Jaen  to  Baylen  and  to 
Ubeda.  During  the  truce,  this  ge- 
neral advanced  upon  Baylen,  and, 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  sud- 
denly attacked  Reding,  who  was  al^ 
together  unprepared  for  this  act  of 
treachery.  The  battalion  of  Cor- 
dova was  surprised  and  made  priso- 
ners, and  two  field-pieces  were  also 
taken ;  but  the  success,  thus  basely 
obtained,  was'  dearly  purchased ;  for 
Dupont,  in  consequence,  was  com- 
pelled to  include  Wedel  in  the  cai» 
pitulation,  with  all  the  French  troops 
who  might  be  stationed  between  the 
summit  of  the  Sierra  and  Baylen.. 
The  French  force  before  the  battle 
amounted  to  14,000,  that  of  the 
Spaniards  to  25,009,  half  of  whom 
were  peasantry.  When  Dupont  first 
demanded  terms,  Castanos  replied, 
that  he  would  grant  no  other  than 
that  they  should  be  prisoners  of  war, 
with  permission  to  the  general  and 
his  officers  to  wear  their  swords,  and 
take  with  them  a  pprtm^nteau  each. 
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fiOed  with  clothes  onhr,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pillage  which  thev  had 
committed ;  and  in  the  official  dk« 
patches  it  was  stated,  that  the  whole 
c^Dupont's  division  were  prisoners 
of  war,  whereas,  those  under  Wedel 
were  to  be  sent  to  France  by  sea. 
These  terms  were  communicated  to 
the  Junta  of  Seville  both  by  Cas- 
tanos  and  by  Count  de  Tilly,  *  one 
of  their  own  body,  who  was  with  the 
army,  and  they  were  officially  made 
known  to  Lord  Coltingwood.  Never- 
th^ess,  it  seems,  by  what  afterwards 
occurred,  that  the  actual  capitula- 
tion was  of  a  very  different  cnarac- 
ter, — that  Castanos  did  not  insist 
upon  stripping  the  French  of  their 
plunder,  and  Uiat  he  agreed  to  trans- 
port the  whole  of  them  to  Roehefort. 
Why  the  first  officitd  accounts  differ 
BO  materially  from  the  truth,  has  not 
been  explained ;  nor  why  terms  were 
ipranted  so  much  more  favourable 
than  I>upont,  under  such  circum- 
stances, was  entitled  to  demand.  It 
is  more  easy  to  discover  why  they 
were  not  executed* 

Dupont  had  entered  Andalusia  in 
full  expectation  of  easily  crushing 
the  rebels,  as  he  styled  them,  follow- 
ing the  monstrous  language  of  his 
master.  According,  therefore,  to 
the  usual  custom  of  the  French  ge- 
nerals, he  had  plundered  wherever 
he  went ;  his  soldiers  had  been  let 
loose  upon  the  country,  and  nothing 
was  sa.fe  from  their  rapacity,  their 
(cmdty,  and  tlieir  lust.  Cordova, 
where  they  had  experienced  some 
resistance,  suffered  especially;  but 
the  people  of  Andujar,  who  forbore 


to  aid  their  cduntrynien,  in  the  hop^, 
perhaps,  of  purchasing  their  own  se- 
curity b^  submission,  were  also  p3- 
laged  without  mercy.    The  Anda- 
lusians,  therefore,  were  exasperated 
against  the  French  on  account  of 
these  atrocities,  as  well  as  by  that 
general  feeling  of  just  indignatkm 
which  the  cause  of  the  war  neceswi- 
ly  excited.    Their  Junta  had  vmA 
a  formal  declaration  of  hostilitief 
against  France ;  but  the  people  knew 
and  felt  that  this  was  not  an  ordinary 
war,  and  that  no  formality  could 
make  it  so;  that  the  French  M 
not  entered  their  country  as  &ir  and 
honourable  enemies,  but  basely  and 
perfidiously,  in  the  character  oi  al- 
lies ;  that  theur  actions,  after  Ak 
first  treachery,  had  been  those  of 
thieves,  ruffians,  and  murderers ;  and 
that  thus,  by  the  complicated  viflaDy 
of  their  cause  and  theff  conduct, 
they  had  forfeited  all  daim  to  ^ 
common  courtesies  and  observances 
of  war.    The  Spaniards,  therefore, 
did  not  consider  these  men  as  m' 
diers,  but  as  criminals:  they  had 
laid  dpwn  their  arms,  buttjiey  conM 
not  lay  down  their  crimes;  and  it 
was  impossible  for  those  who  had 
any  sense  of  the  importance  of  we 
contest  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
the  sanctity  of  the   principfes  m 
whicfi  they  were  struggling,  eyenot 
what  was  due  to  their  own  honoi^ 
and  individual  feelings,  t»  regard  tM 
French  as  they  would  have  r^arded 
any  other  enemies^    Dupont,  afttf 
his  surrender,  invited  the  Spw^** 
officers  to  dine  with  him,  ^^^^ 
one  and  all,  peremptorily  rewseo, 


*  **  The  divifiibn  of  Dupont,  with  all  its  baggage,  its  booty,  and  all  its  ^P^^ 
are  prisoners  of  war;  and  the  other  divisions  which  occiq)y  his  majesty's  dojw^ 
ofis,  from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  to  Baylen,  are  to  evacuate  the  penius^ula  oj 
sea.  This  is  the  principal  point  of  the  treats/  which  General  Castanos  and  wyse; 
had  the  satisfaction  to  sign  last  night/' -^Consi:  DE  Tilly's  Dispatch, 
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^thout  assigning  any  apology  or 
excuse, — but  wim  an  undisguised 
impulse  of  abhorrence,  shrinking 
from  him,  as  from  oiie  with  whom  it 
was  in&mous  to  associate. 

It  is  said  that  letters  were  inter- 
cepted which  he  had  dispatched  to 
Junot  9fter  his  capitulation,  urging 
him  to  march  with  his  main  force 
into  Andalusia,  pointing  out  to  him 
what  places  to  attack,  and  pi^omi- 
iMng  to  rally  the  prisoners,  and  join 
him.  Whether  this  were  true,  or 
only  a  fabrication,  intend^  to  ex- 
cise the  junta  for  breaking  the  en- 
gagement into  which  Castanos  had 
entered,  Dupont  soon  perceived  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  transport  his 
army  to  France ;  and  he  addressed 
aletter  of  complaint  to  Morla.  Mor- 
!a  replied,  that  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  were  in  themselves  impossible. 
.  The  Spaniards  had  neither  transports 
nor  the  means  of  procuring  them; 
nor,  if  they  had,  was  it  to  be  suppo- 
sed that  me  English^  would  suner 
tl^em  to  pass,  certain  as  they  must 
be,  that  the  French  would  immedi- 
ately carry  on  the  war  on  some  other 
point,  or  perhaps  on  the  same.  Nei- 
ther Castanos,  he  said,  nor  Dupont 
himself,  could  ever  have  thought  that 
the  cq[)itulation  would  be  executed ; 
the  ot^ect  of  the  former  was  to  re- 
lieve himself  from  embarrassment; 
tiiat  of  tlie  latter,  to  obtain  condi- 
tionsy  which,  though  impossible, 
might  give  an  appearance  of  honour 
to  his  surrender.  Each  had  obtain- 
ed what  he  desired,  and  now  the  im- 
perbus  law  of  necessity  must  be 
obeyed. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Morla  was  originally  disposed  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Frendi ;  his  subsequent 
jrpnduft  p  not  explicable  upon  any 


other  supposition; — but  it  seems  a9 
if  the  great  and  unexpected  success 
of  the  Spaniards  had  shaken  hinx, 
'  and  that  he  was  willing  to  be  a  pa« 
triot,  while  patriotism  was  triumphs 
ant.  In  his  correspondence  with 
Admiral  Rossilly,  he  had  carefulhr 
abstained  from  all  language  wfaica 
might  foment  the  indienation  of  his 
countrymen,  and  offend  Buonaparte. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  he  spoke 
boldly,  and  asked  Dupont  what 
right  such  an  army  as  his  could  have 
to  demand  the  execution  of  treaties? 
Had  it  not  entered  Spain  professing 
friendship  and  alliance ;  imprisoned 
the  kins  ,ahd  die  royal  family ;  plun-  * 
dered  his  palaces ;  ravaged  his  towns; 
and  robbed  and  assassinated  his  sub- 
jects? The  national  character  of  the 
Spaniards,  he  said,  would  not  permit 
their  rulers  to  treat  such  enemies 
otherwise  than  as  they  were  treated  $ 
and  Dupont  was  warned  against 
drawing  upon  himself,  by  his  impru- 
dence, more  and  more  the  indigna^ 
tion  of  the  people,  and  admonished, 
by  submission  and  a  suitable  beha- 
viour, to  weaken  the  strong  sense  of 
the  atrocities  he  had  committed  at 
Cordova.*  That  general,  and  Ips 
staff;  however,  would  have  been  s^ 
to  France,  had  it  not  been  for  an  ac- 
cident which  inflamed  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Spaniards  to  the  highest 
degree.  As  nis  baggage  was  on  the 
way  to  the  water-side  to  be  embark- 
ed, some  church-plate,  part  of  the 
plunder  from  Cordova,  fell  out  of  one 
of  the  bags.  It  was  seen  by  the 
people,  and  they  instantlv  seized 
upon  the  whole  of  the  plunder  which 
these  wretches  were  about  to  cany 
off.  Dupont,  with  that  effirontery 
which  never  forsakes  a  Frenchman, 
addressed  a  second  letter  to  Morla,ii| 
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which  he  *^  invoked  the  principles  of 
honour  and  probity  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  his  property."  This  provoked 
the  indignant  reply  which  it  deser- 
ved. "  It  never  was  my  intention,** 
said  M orla,  **  and  still  less  that  of 
the  Supreme  Junta,  that  you  and 
your  army  should  carry  out  of  Spain 
the  fruit  of  your  rapacity,  cruelty^ 
and  impiety.  Hqw  could  you  con- 
ceive this  possible  ?  How  could  you 
imagine  us  to  be  so  stupid  and  sense- 
less? Can  a  capitulation,  which 
speaks  only  of  your  equipage,  give 
you  a  property  in  the  treasures  which 
your  army  has  accumulated  by  means 
of  murder,  cruelty,  and  sacrilege? 
Is  there  any  reason,  or  right,  wmch 
requu^s  that  faith,  or  even  numanity, 
should  be  observed  towards  an  army 
which  entered  the  kingdom  of  a 
friend  and  ally  under  false  pretences, 
seized  its  king  and  all  his  family,  ex- 
torted from  bim  a  renunciation  in  fa- 
vour of  their  own  monarch,  and,  be- 
cause^ the  nation  would  not  submit 
to  a  transfer,  which,  even  if  their 
king  had  been  at  liberty,  he  had  no 
power  to  make,  proceeded  to  pil- 
lage the  palaces  and  towns,  to  pror 
fane  and  plunder  the  churches,  murr 
dering  the  ministers  of  the  altar,  ra- 
vishing virgins,  seizing  every  article 
of  value  which  they  could  transport, 
and  destroying  what  they  were  for- 
ced to  leave  behind  ?  Is  it  possible," 
said  Morla,  "  that  they,  when  deprir 
ved  of  the  fruits  of  their  iniquity, 
should  have  the  jn^pudence  to  ap- 
peal to  the  principles  of  honour  and 
probity  ?  My  natural  moderation/* 
he  added,  **  has  induced  me  to  write 
to  your  excejlenqy  hitherto  with  a 
certain  respect ;  but,  in  reply  to  sucl^ 
extraordinary  demands,  which  a- 
pppunt  to  this,  *  do  you  sack  the 


temples  and  houses  of  Cadiz,  in  or- 
der to  indemnify  me  for  the  phmder 
of  Cordovii  and  other  towns,  'which 
the  populace  have  taken  from  roe,* 
I  could  not  refrain  from  dniwing  a 
slight  sketch  of  your  conduct*  Lay 
aside  such  expectations,  and  congnip 
tulate  yourselves  that  the  noble  chi^ 
racter  of  the  Spanish  people  makes 
the^i  abstain  trom  exercising  the 
vile  office  of  executioners.**  * 

Dupont  and  his  staff  were  now  de- 
tained as  prisoners.  It  would  pro- 
bably have  been  dangerous  to  have 
embarked  them;  and  the  general 
himself,  perhaps,  began  to  i^re- 
hend,  that,  however  wretched  his  si- 
tuation in  Spain,  there  was  litde 
hope  of  amending  it  by  returning  to 
France.  Morla  informed  the  people 
that  their  tran^rtation  was  sus* 
pended  by  the  Junta  of  Seville,  for 
weighty  reasons,  not  fit  to  l>e  mads 
public.  Those  reasons  have  never 
transpired ;  but,  fqr  the  terms  whi^ 
Castanos  had  agreed  to,  of  carrying 
the  whole  am^v  to  France,  it  is  ma- 
nifest that  sucn  terms  ought  npt  tO 
have  been  granted,  and  diat  the  Junt 
ta  of  Seville  could  not  execute  them 
without  betra3ring  their  country^— 
for  what  was  it  but  transporting  tnese 
ruffians  out  of  Andalusia,,  that  .they 
might  recross  the  Pyrenees,  and  be? 
gin  their  atrocities  ismew;  first  i^ 
other  provinces,  and  finally  i^  An- 
dalusia itself,  whither  they  would  re? 
turn  with  adflitjonal  forces  to  com- 
pleat  thejr  wprk,  and  take  vengeance 
for  their  defeat  ?  It  is  not  to  be  sup? 
posed  that  any  terms  can  bind  a  gor 
vemment  to  act  in  direct,  certaiO| 
and  manifest  opposition  to  the  weU 
fare  qf  the  people ;  but  it  behoved 
the  Junta  of  Seville  solemnly  to  have 
proclaimed  this^  to  have  disavowed 
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-the  act  of  their  general,  and  to  have 
•ensured  hkn,  notwithstanding  his 
victory. 

The  feeling  of  the  Spaniards  was 
cso  strong,  in  consequence  of  the  atro- 
cities which  they  had  witnessed,  that 
Moria  was  called  upon,  by  anony- 
mous letters  from  many  parts  of 
Spain,  to  consider  Dupont  and  the 
ether  generals  as  robbers  and  mur- 
derers, and  bring  them  to  condign 
punishment.  If  M urat,  indeed,  had 
been  made  prisoner,  the  executions 
which  he  h^  ordered  at  Madrid  af- 
ter the  insurrection,  and  incoolblood, 
would  have  justified  the  Spaniards 
in  putting  him,  and  every  member 
of  his  bloody  tribunal,  to  a  public 
and  shameful  death;  the  blood  of 
their  murdered  brethren,  the  honour 
of  their  country,  and  the  general 
good  of  mankind,  would  have  requi- 
red such  an  example.  With  regard 
to  Dupont  and  his  stafl^  it  was  other- 
wise; and  Morla,  who  thought  the 
wish  of  putting  them  to  death  was 
disgraceful  to  his  countrjrmen,  ought 
not  to  have  affixed  a  stain  upon  them 
by  publicly  replying  to  anonymous 
letters.  But  it  is  apparent,  from  the^ 
general  style  of  his  reply,  that  he 
now  expected  Buonaparte  would  be 
successful  in  his  usurpation,  and  that 
he  took  this  opportunity  of  publish- 
ing opinions  to  which  he  might  re- 
fer as  proofs  of  consistency,  after  he 
should  have  abandoned  the  patriotic 
eause,  and  betrayed  his  country..— 
In  detaining  the  prisoners,  he  said, 
he  had  only  obeyed  the  Junta  of  Se- 
viDe ;  to  obey  was  all  he  had  to  do; 
for  it  was  not  in  his  character  or  man- 
ner of  thinking  ever  to  resist  a  con- 
stituted authority;  such  resistance 
eould  only  occasion  civil  dissentions, 
which  were  the  greatest  evils  a  na- 
tion could  suffer,  and  which  he  would 


never  spare  any  sacrifiee  to  avoid.  * 
This  might  have  been  the  careless 
language  of  an  honest  man,  but  it 
became  apparent  that  Morla  had 
weighed  his  expressions  well,  and 
used  them  with  a  definite  meaning, 
and  a  definite  purpose,  when  lie  ^- 
terwards  acknowledged  the  govern- 
ment of  the  intruder  as  a  constituted 
authority ;  informed  the  Spaniards 
that  no  evil  was  so  great  as  that  of 
seeing  their  country  the  seat  of  war, 
and  exhorted  them  to  put  an  end  to 
that  evil  by  the  sacrifice  of  Individual 
honour  and  national  independence, 
and  becoming  slaves  and  traitors  lik« 
himself. 

By  the  battle  of  Baylen,  Anda- 
lusia was  left  in  peace ;  not  a  single 
Frenchman  in  arms  remained  in  the 
whole  province.  The  victory  was 
splendid  in  itself,  and  of  great  im- 
portance in  its  immediate  consequen- 
ces ;  it  was  worthy  of  thanksgiving 
and  rejoicings,  and  policy  required 
that  the  Junta  should  celebrate  it 
with  ostentatious  solemnities.  Cas-  * 
tanos  had  made  a  vow  to  dedicate  his 
victory  to  King  St  Fernando,  who, 
having  won  the  city  of  Seville  from 
the  Moors,  is  worshipped  there  with 
especial  veneration.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  on  the  4th  of  August, 
with  great  pomp,  and  the  French 
eagles  were  offered  at  the  shrine  of 
the  canonized  conqueror,  as  trophies 
of  the  most  sisnal  victory  that  had 
been  achieved  in  Andalusia  since 
his  time.  But,  in  the  language  of 
Castanos,  there  were  marks  of  vani- 
ty and  boastfiilness  which  detracted 
from  the  estimation  in  which  he  had 
previously  been  held ;  he  arrogated 
to  himself  as  much  merit  for  the  vic- 
tory, as  if  he,  and  not  Reding,  had 
commanded  in  the  fiejd. 


vtn^  u  PART  r. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


Siege  of  ZaragozM.  Description  of  that  city.  Legend  of  our  Lady  of  fhe 
Filtar.  Contempt  expressed  by  French  writers  for  the  character  of  the 
citizens.  Lefebore  attempts  to  force  the  city^  and  is  repulsed :  he  is  re-tn- 
forced  by  General  Verdier  from  Pamplona^  and  wins  Torrero.  Heroism 
of  the  women.  Countess  Burita.  The  French  bombard  the  city ;  they 
attempt  to  storm  it^  and  are  again  defeated.  They  cross  the  river^  cmd 
complete  the  investment  of  the  place.  Batteries  erected  against  the  gate  of 
St  Engracia.  History  of  that  church  and  convent^  which  are  now  de- 
stroyed.  The  Frenbh  enter  the  city^  obtain  possession  ofhcdfofit^  and 
are  finally  driven  out. 


While  the  patriots  were  thus  tri- 
umphant in  Andalusia,  their  brethren 
in  other  parts  of  the  peninsula  were 
encountering  greater  danger  with 
the  same  spirit  and  resolution.  Ear- 
ly in  June,  before  it  was  possible  that 
any  plan  could  be  executed  for  de- 
fcndmg  the  province,  the  French 
dispatdaed  General  Lefebvre  with 
8000  infentry,  and  900  horse  from 
Pamplona  against  Zaragoza.  The 
Marquis  de  Lazan,  Palafox^s  elder 
brother,  collected  some  armed  pea- 
santry, and  attempted  ta  oppose  this 
army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tude- 
la.  Such  a  force  was  unable  to  cope 
with  regular  troops  in  the  open  field ; 
they  were  compelled  to  retreat  to 
the  village  of  Mallen,  and 
June  13.  there  suffered  a  second  de- 
feat, with  considerable  loss, 
though  their  position  was  supported 


by  an  olive  grove,  between  the  car- 
nal of  Aragon  on  their  right,  and 
the  village  on  their  left.    The  chief 

Prisoners  were  put  to  death;  the 
Vench  generals,  from  the  beginning 
of  this  war,  acting  upon  the  infa- 
mous principle  of  the  tyrant  whom 
they  served,  that  all  who  opposed 
him  were  to  be  considered  as  rebels. 
On  the  following  day,  June  14th, 
the  French  advanced  to  Alagon,  a- 
hout  sixteen  miles  from  Zaragoza. — 
The  citizens,  half-armed,  and  undis- 
ciplined as  they  were,  compelled  Pa- 
lafox  to  lead  them  out;  thejr  soon 
found  the  enemy  in  order  of  battle 
on  a  plain,  where  his  cavalry  and 
flying  artillery  gave  him  a  decided 
superiority.  The  patriots  were  agaia 
defeated ;  but  their  handfiil  of  regu- 
lars, who  had  now  been  joined  by  a 
few  fusileers,  protected  tneir  retreat 
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irith  great  steadiness.  The  victori- 
ous army  advanced,  and  took  up  a 
position  very  near  the  city,  and  co- 
vered by  a  rising  ground  planted 
with  olive  trees. 

Zaragoza  is  not  a  *  fortified  town ; 
it  has  no  advantages  of  situation  for 
its  defence,  and  would  not  have  been 
considered  as  capable  of  resistance 
by  any  men  but  those  whose  courage 
proceeded  from  a  virtuous  and  holy 
principle  of  duty.     It  stands  in  an 
open  plain,  which  is  covered  with 
olive  grounds,  and  bounded  on  either 
hand  by  high  and  distant  mountains ; 
but  it  is  commanded  by  some  high 
ground  called  the  Torrero,  about  a 
mile  to  the  south-west,  upon  which 
there  is  a  convent,  with  some  smaller 
buildings.      The   canal  of  Aragon 
divides  this  elevation  from  another 
rising  ground,  where  the  patriots  had 
erected  a  battery.     The  Ebro  bathes 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  separates 
it    from   the   suburbs ;    it  has  two 
bridges,  within  musket-shot  of  each 
other ;  one  of  wood,  said  to  be  more 
beautiful  than  any  other  of  the  like 
materials  in  Europe;  the  other,  of 
f5reestone,  consisting  of  seven  arches, 
«f  which  the  principal  is  122  feet  in 
diameter;   the  river  is  fordable  a- 
bove  the  city.    Two  smaller  rivers, 
the  Galego  and  the  Guerva,  flow  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  city,  the 
one  on  the  east,  the  other  on  the 
west ;  the  latter  being  separated  from 
the  walls  only  by  the  breadth  of  the 
common  road:    both  are  received 
into  the  Ebro.     Unlike  most  other 


E laces  of  the  peninsula,  Zaragozci 
as  neither  aqueduct  nor  fountains,  ^ 
but  derives  its  water  wholly  from 
the  river.  The  people  of  Tortosa, 
(and  probably  of  the  other  towns 
upon  its  course,)  drink  also  of  the 
Ebro,  preferring  it  to  the  finest 
spring ;  the  water  is  of  a  dirty  red 
colour,  but,  having  stood  a  few 
hours,  it  becomes  perfectly  clear, 
and  has  a  softness  and  pleasantness 
of  taste,  which  soon  induces  strangers 
to  agree  with  the  natives  in  their  pre- 
fertence  of  it.  The  population  was 
stated  in  the  census  of  1787  at 
42,600;  that  of  1797,  excellent  as 
it  is  in  all  other  respects,  has  the 
fault  of  not  specifying  the  places  in 
each  district ;  late  accounts  compute 
its  inhabitants  at  60,000,  and  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  largest  cities  in 
the  penmsula.  It  has  twelve  gates, 
four  of  them  in  the  old  wall  of  Au- 
gustus, by  whom  the  older  town  of 
Salduba  upon  the  same  site  was  en- 
larged, beautified,  and  called  Cse- 
sarea  Augusta^  or  Caesaraugusta ;  a 
word  easily  corrupted  into  its  f  pre- 
sent name. 

The  whole  city,  even  its  Convents 
and  churches,  are  built  of  brick ; 
the  houses  are  not  as  high  as  they 
usually  are  in  old  Spanish  towns, 
their  general  height  being  only  three 
storeys;  the  streets  are,  as  usual, 
very  narrow  and  crooked ;  there  are, 
however,  openmarket-places,  and  one 
very  wide,  longj  and  regularly-built 
street,  formerly  called  the  Calle  San- 
ta, having  been  the  scene  of  many 


*  "  Elle  est  sans  defense  et  sans  fortification,*'  said  Colmenar,  writing  a  century 
ago,  "  ferm6e  d'une  simple  mutaille ;  mais  ce  dtfaui  est  repare  par  la  bravoure  des 
habitans"  Afler  the  proofs  which  the  inhabitants  have  given  of  their  patriotism, 
this  praise  appears  like  prophecy. 

i*  The  Spaniards,  by  a  more  curious  corruption,  call  Syracuse,  Zaragoza  lie. 
Sieilia. 
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martpdonu,  but  new  more  common- 
ly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cozo. 
The  people,  like  the  rest  of  the  Ara- 
gonese,  and  their  neighbours,  the 
Catalans,  have  been  always  honour- 
ably distinguished  in  Spanish  history^ 
for  their  love  of  liberty ;  and  thp  ma- 
ny unavailing  struggles  which  they 
have  made  during  the  last  four  cen- 
turies, have  not  &ated  their  attach- 
ment to  the  good  principles  of  their 
forefather^     Within  the  peninsula, 
(and  once  indeed  throughout  the 
whole  of  Catholic  Europe,)  Zarago- 
za  is  famous  as  the  city  of  our  hmy 
of  the  Pillar,  whose  legend  is  still  so 
firmly  believed  by  the  people,  and 
most  of  the  clergy  in  Spain,  that  it 
was  frequently  appealed  to  in  the 
proclamations  of  the  different  gene- 
rals and  juntas,  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  articles  of  the  nadenal  faith. 
The  legend  is  this ;  when  the  apostles, 
after  the  resurrection,  separated  and 
went  to  preach  the  gospel  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  world,  St  James  the 
elder,  or  Santiago,  as  he  may  more 
properly  be  called  in  his  MyUiologi- 
cal  History,  departed  for  Spain,  which 
province,  Christ  himself  nad  previ- 
ously commended  to  his  care.  When 
he  went  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  Vir- 
gin, and  request  her  leave  to  set  off, 
and  her  blessing,  she  adjured  him, 
m  the  name  of  her  son,  to  build  a 


church  to  her  honour  in  that  dij  of 
Spain  wherein  he  should  make  the 
greatest  number  of  converts,  add- 
mg,  that  she  would  there  give  bim 
farUier  instructions  concerning;  the 
edifice.    Santiago  set  sail,  lanoed  in 
Galicia,  and,  having  preached  with 
little  success  throu^  the  northen 
provinces,  reached  Caesarea-Augus- 
ta,  where  he  made  eight  disciples. 
One  night,  after  he  had  been  coo- 
versing  and  praying  with  them  as 
usual,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  they 
fell  asleep,  and  just  at  midnight  the 
apostle  heard  the  angels  sing,  Ave 
Maria  gratia  plena.    He  feU  on  his 
knees,  and  instantly  beheld  the  Vir- 
gin upon  a  marble  pillar  in  the  midst 
of  a  choir  ofangels,  who  went  through 
the  whole  of  her  matin  service*^ 
When  this  was  ended,  she  bade  him 
build  he^^church  around  that  pillar, 
which  his  Lord,  her  blessed  Son,  had 
sent  him  by  the  hands  of  his  angels; 
there,  she  told  him,  that  pillar  was  to 
remain  till  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
great  mercies  would  be  vouchsafed 
there  to  those  who  supplicated  ^ 
them  in  her  name.  Having  said  this, 
the  angels  transported  her  back  to 
her  house  at  Jeriualem,  (for  this  was 
before  the  Assumption)  and  Santi- 
ago, in  obedience,  erected  there  ti^ 
first  church  which  was  ever  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin.  * 


*  Hist.  Apparitionit  Deipara  supra  Colwnnam^  Beato  Jacoba  apud  Casara^ 
tarn  pradicante*  Ex  cod.  membraneo^  qui  in  Archivo  Sonets  Maria  de  Pilan  9^ 
servatur.  Espana  Sag^tida,  T.  SO.  P.  426.  Risoo  adds  to  this  account,' the  Collect, 
which,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  used  in  the  Church  of  the  Pillar.  It  ^J 
be  added  as  a  curiosity  for  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  such  things.  Omni- 
potens  aterne  Deus,  qui  Sacratissimam  Firginem  matrem  tuam  inter  chores  An^t- 
lorum  super  columna  Marmorea  a  te  ab  altoemissa  venire;  dum  adhuc  viveret,  dig' 
natus  estf  ut  Basilica  de  Pilari  in  ejus  honoretn  a  Protomartyre  apostolorvmJa^^ 
suisque  sanctisshnis  discipulis  edijicaretur  ;  prasta  quasumus  ut  ejus  meritis  et  w- 
tereessionefiat  impetrabile  quodfida  mente  poscimus.    Qui  vivas  et  regnas^  Sec 

The  French,  as  may  be  supposed,  ridicule  this  fable ;  but,  it  is  worthy  ci  rt* 
mark,  that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  centur^r,  the  Spanish  annalist,  FerrenWi  re- 
presented the  story  as  of  doubtful  authority ;  his  book  passed  through  the  hands  a 
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Many  motirnfid  scenes  of  bigotry 
and  superstition  have  been  exhibited 
in  Zaragoza ;  but,  in  these  fiery  trials 
whidf  Buonaparte's  tyranny  was  pre- 
paring for  the  inhabitants,  the  dross 
and  tinsel  of  their  faith'disappeared, 
and  its  pure  gold  remained.  The 
French,  a  people  of  too  little  feeling 
to  understand  a  character  so  infi- 
nitdy  above  them  as  that  of  the 
Spaniards,  speak  with  peculiar  con- 
tempt  of  the  Zaragozans.  *^  Few 
persons,"  they  said,  "  are  to  be 
seen  among  tnem  who  distinguish 
themselves  by  their  dress ;  there  is 
little  of  that  elegant  attire  so  obser- 
vable in  lai^e  cities.  All  is  serious 
and  regular,— 4ull  and  monotonous. 
Tfie  place  seems  without  any  kind 
of  resource,  because  the  inhabitants 
use  no  effort  to  obtain  any ; — accus- 
tomed to  a  state  of  apathy  and  lan- 
guor, they  have  not  an  idea  of  the 
possibility  of  shaking  it  off."  *  With 
this  feehhg,  equally  despising  the 
strength  of  the  place,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  the  French  pro- 
ceeded to  besiege  Zaragoza.  A  par- 
ty of  their  cavalry  entered  the  town 
on  the  14th,  perhaps  in  pursuit  of 
the  retreating  patriots ;  they  thought 
to  scour  the  streets,  but  they  were 
soon  made  to  feel,  that  the  superi- 
ority of  disciplined  soldiers  to  citi- 
zens, exists  only  in  the  field. 

On  the  following  mom- 

^  June  15.  ing,  the  French,  with  part 

of  their  force,  attacked  the 

outposts  upon  the  canal,  and,  with 

their  main  body,'  attempted  to  storm 

the  city  by  the  gate  called  Portillo. 


A  desperate  conflict  ensued.    The 
Aragonese  fought  with  a  spirit  wor- 
thy of  their  cause.    They  had  nei- 
ther time,  nor  room,  nor  necessity  for 
order.     Their  cannon,  which  they 
had  hastily  planted  before  the  gates, 
and  in  the  best  situations  without  the 
town,  were  served  by  any  persons 
who  happened  to  be  near  them ;  any 
one  gave  orders  who  felt  himself 
competent  to  take  the  command.  A 
party  of  the  enemy  entered  the  town  ^ 
and  were  all  put  to  death.  Lefebvre 
perceived  that  it  was  hopeless  to  per- 
sist in  the  attack  with  his  present 
force,  and  drew  off  his  troops,  having 
suffered  great  loss.  The  patriots  lost 
about  2000  men  killed,  and  as  many 
wounded.     In  such  a  conflict,  the 
circumstances  are  so  materially  in 
favour  of  the  defendtmts,  that  the 
carnage, made  among  the  French 
must  nave  been  very  much  greater. 
Their  baggt^e'  and  ^under  was  left 
behind  them  in  their  retreat. '  The 
conquerors  wouldhaveexposed  them« 
selves  by  a  rash  pursuit,  but  Palafox 
exhorted  them  not  to  be  impatient^ 
telling  them,  that  the  enemy  would 
give  uiem  frequent  opportunities  to 
display  their  courage.  While  he  thus 
restramed  their  impetuosity,  he  con- 
tinued to  excite  their  zeal.     This 
victory,  he  said,  was  but  the  co«i- 
mencement  of  the  triumphs  which 
they  were  to  expect  under  the  pow* 
erful  assistance  of  their  divine  pa^ 
trons.    The  precious  blood  of  their 
brethren  had  been  shed  in  the  field 
of  glory, — on  their  own  soil.   Thosd 
blessed  martyrs  required  new  vic- 


the  usual  censors,  and  was  printed  ^  and  then  Philip  V.  the  first  of  the  Bourbon^ 
dynasty  in  Spain,  a  Frenchman  by  birth  and  education,  nersonall]^  interfered  ,com-* 
knanded  Ferreras  to  cancel  the  heretical  leaf,  and  sent  the  edict  in  which  this  was 
decreed,  to  Zaragoza,  there  to  be  d^sited  among  the  archives  of  the  Virgin  ,s 
Church,  in  proof  of  his  especial  devotion  to  our  Lady  of  the  Pillar. 
*  Laborde. 
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tims ;  kt  us,  he  added,  prepare  for 
the  sacrifice ! 

TlieZaragozanshad  obtained  only 
a  respite ;  defeated  as  he  was,  Le- 
febvre  had  only  removed  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  guns ;  his  army  was 
far  superior  to  any  which  they  could 
bring  against  it;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
doubted  that  he  would  soon  return 
in  greater  force,  to  take  vengeance 
for  the  repulse  and  the  disgrace 
which  he  had  suffered.  A  regular 
siege  was  to  be  expected ;  how  were 
the  citizens  to  sustain  it  with  their 
mud  walls,  without  heavy  artillery , 
and  without  troops  who  could  sally 
to  .interrupt  the  besiegers  in  their 
works  ?  In  spite  of  all  these  dis- 
coursing circumstances,  (says  Mr 
Vaughan,  to  whom  the  Englisli  are 
inAebted  for  a  narrative  of  Uiis  nu>st 
glorious  ahd  memorable  siege,)  the 
people,  confiding  in  God^  in*  their 
own  courage,  and  in  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  determine4  to  d^fendi 
th^  struts  of  their  city  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. Palafox,  immediately  af- 
ter Ihe  repulse  of  thiB  enemy,  set  out 
to  collect  reinfotreqaents,  to  provide 
auch  resources  for  the  siege  as  he 
could,  and  to  place  the  rest  of  Ara- 
gonin  A  stat(&  of  defepce,  if  the  ca- 
pital should  £^;  iie  found  about 
&urteen  hundred  soldiers  whq  had 
e»Cftpei  from  Madrid,  and  he  upited 
wHth,  them  «( sm^l  diyisiop  of  militia 
vi^'had  been  stationed  in  the  city 
of  Galatayud.  S^rjalJ  as  this  force 
Ji^as,  such  was  the  ardour  of  the  men, 
that  he  resolved,  in  compliance  with 
their  urgent  desire,  to  attapk  the 
French,  and  marched  to  Epila,  think- 
ing to  advance  to  the  village  of  La 
Muela,  and  thus  place  the  invaders 
between  his  little  army  and  the  cjty, 
in  tjie  hope  of  cutting  them  off  from 
their  reinforcements.'  Lefebvre  pre- 
vented this,  by  suddenly  attacking 


him  at  Epila,  on  the  night  of  the  9Sd ; 
after  a  most  obstinate  resistance,  the 
superior  numbers,  arms,  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  French,  were  success* 
ful.  The  wreck  of  this  gallant  band 
retreated  to  Calatayud,  and  after- 
wards, with  great  difficulty,  thre^r 
themselves  into  Z^aragoza. 

The  besiegers'  army  was  soon  re- 
inforced by  General  Verdier,  with 
2500  men,  besides  some  battalions 
of  Portugueze,  who,  according  to  the 
devilish  system  of  Buonaparte's  ty* 
ranny,  had  been  forced  out  of  their 
own  country,  to  be  pushed  on  in  the 
foremost  ranks,   wherever  the  first 
fire  of  a  battery  was  to  be  received, 
a  line  of  bayonets  clogged,  or  a 
ditch  filled,  with  bodies.    They  oc- 
cupied the  best  positions  in  the  sur- 
rounding plain,  and,  on  the  27th,  at- 
tacked the  city  and  the  Torrero,  but 
they ,  were  repulsed  with  the  loss 
of  800  men,  six  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  five  carts  of  ammunition.    By 
this  time,  tliey  had  invested  nearly 
half  the  town.     The  next  morning, 
they  renewed  the  attack  at  both  pla- 
ces ;  from  the  city  they  were  again 
repulsed,  losing  ahnost  all  the  cavalry 
who  were  engaged.  The  Torrero  was 
lost  by  the  misconduct  of  an  artillery 
officer,  who  made  his  men  abandon 
the  batteries  at  the  most  critical  mo- 
ment. For  this  treachery  he  was  cop^ 
demned  to  run  the  gauntlet  six  times, 
the  soldiers  beating  him  with  their 
ramrods,  and  then  he  w^  shot 

Th^  French,  having  now  receiveU 
a  train  of  mortars,  howitzers,  and 
twelye-pounders,  which  were  of  suit 
ficient  calibre  against  mud  walls, 
kept  up  a  constant  fire,  and  shower- 
ed dowr?L  shells  and  grenades  from 
the  Torrero.  About  twelve  ^^fl^^l 
were  thrown  into  the  town,  ^no  ther 
was  not  one  building  that  was  bo/nD* 
proof  within  the  walls.   After  a  time, 
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the  inhabitants  placed  beams  of  tim- 
ber together,  endways,  against  the 
houses,  in  a  slopmg  direction,  behind 
which  those  who  were  near  when  a 
shell  feU,  might  shelter  themselves. 
The  ^eray  continued  also  to  invest 
the  city  more  closely,  while  the  Ara- 
-gonese  made  every  effort  to  strength- 
en their  means  of  defence.  The^ 
tore  down  the  awnings  from  then: 
wmdow8,andformed  them  into  sacks, 
which  they  filled  with  sanfl,  and  pi- 
led up  before  the  gates,  in  the  form 
of  a  battery  <ligging  round  it  a  deep 
trench.  They  broke  holes  for  mus- 
quetry  in  the  mud  walls  and  inter- 
mediate buildings,  and  stationed 
cannon  where  the  position  was.  fa- 
vourable for  it.  The  houses  in  the 
environs  w«re  destroyed.  "  Gardens 
jmd  olive  grounds,"  says  Mr  Vaughan, 
•*  that  in  better  times  had  been  the 
recreation  and  support  of  their  own- 
ers, were  cheerfully  rooted  up  by 
.the  proprietors  themselves,  wherever 
they  impeded  the  defence  of  the 
-city,  or  covered  the  approach  of  the 
enemy."  Women  of  all  ranks  as- 
sisted ;  they  formed  themselves  into 
coni2panies,some  to  relieve  the  wound- 
ed, some  to  carry  water,  wine,  and 
provisions,  to  those  who  defended 
the  gates.  The  Countess  Burita  in- 
stituted a  corps  for  this  service,  a 
lady  of  great  rank,  young,  delicate, 
and  beautjfuj.*  In  the  midst  of  the 
most  tremendous  fire  of  shot  and 
shells,  she  was  seen  coolly  attending 
to  those  occupations  which  were  now 
become  her  duty;  nor  throughout 
the  whole  of  a  two  month's  siege  did 
•the  imminent  danger,  to  which  she 
incessantly  exposed  herself,  produce 
the  siightJest  apparent  effect  upon 
her,  o;r  in  the  slightest  degree  bend 
Jier  from  her  heroic  purpose.  Some 
of  the  monks  bore  arms;  others  ex- 


ercised their  i^ritual  oiBces  to  the 
dying  ;  others,  with  the  nuns,  were 
busied  in  making  cartridges  which 
the  children  distributed.  Among 
threescore  thousand  persons  there 
will  always  be  found  some  wretches 
wicked  enough  for  any  employment, 
and  the  art  of  corruptmg  has  consti- 
tuted great  part  of  the  French  sys- 
tem of  war.  During  the  night  of 
the  28th,  the  powder  magazine,  in 
thearea  where, the  bull-fights  were 
performed,  which  was  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city,  was  blown  up,  by 
which  explosion  fourteen  houses  were 
destroyed,  and  about  200  persons 
killed.  This  was  the  signal  for  the 
enemy  to  appear  before  three  gates 
which  had  been  sold  to  them.  And 
while  the  inhabitants  were  digging 
out  their  fellow-citizens  from  the 
ruins,  they  opened  a  fire  upon  them 
with  mortars,  howitzers,  and  can- 
nons, which  liad  now  been  received 
for  battering  the  town.  Their  at- 
tack seemed  chiefly  to  b^  directed 
.i^nst  the  gate  caUed  Portillo,  and 
a  large  sqijiare  building  near  it,  with- 
out the  walls,  and  surrounded  by  a 
deep  ditch ;  though  called  a  castle, 
it  serves  only  for  a  prison.  The  sand- 
bag battery  before  this  gate  was  fre- 
quently destroyed,  and  as  often  re. 
constructed  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  The  carnage  here  through- 
out the  day  was  dreadful.  Augu$- 
tina  Zaragoza,  a  handsome  woman 
of  the  lower  class,  about  22  years  of 
age,  arrived  at  this  battery  with  re- 
freshments, at  the  moment  when  not 
a  man  who  defended  it  was  left  alive, 
so  tremendous  was  the  fire  which 
the  French  kept  up  upon  it.  For  a 
moment  the  citizens  hesitated  to  re- 
man the  guns.  Augustina  sprung  for- 
ward over  tlie  dead  and  dying,  snatch- 
ed amatch  from  the  hand  of  a  dead  ar* 
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tilleiyman,  and  fired  off  a  8ix*aiid<* 
twenty-pounder ;  then,  jumping  up- 
on the  gun,  made  a  solemn  vow  ne- 
irer  to  quit  it  alive  during  the  siege. 
Such  a  sieht  could  not  but  animate 
with  fresn  courage  all  who  beheld 
it.  The  Zaragozans  rushed  into  the 
battery,  and  renewed  their  fire  with 

freater  vigour  than  ever,  and  the 
rench  were  repulsed  here,  and  at 
all  other  points,  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. On  tne  morning  of  this  day,  a 
fellow  was  detected  going  out  of  the 
city  with  letters  to  Murat.  It  was 
not  till  after  these  repeated  proofs 
of  treasonable  practices,  that  the 
French  residents  in  Zaragoza,  with 
other  suspected  persons,  were  taken 
into  custody. 

Lefebvre  now  supposing  that  his 
destructive  bombardment  must  have 
dismayed  the  people,  and  convinced 
them  how  impossible  it  was  for  so 
defenceless  a  city  to  persist  in  with- 
standing him,  again  attempted  to 
force  his  way  into  the  town,  think- 
ing that,  as  soon  as  his  troops  could 
effect  a  lodgement  within  the  gates, 
the  Zaragozans  would  submit.  On 
the  2d  of  July,  a  column  of  his  army 
marched  out  of  their  battery,  which 
was  alniost  within  musket-shot  of  the 
Portillo,  and  advmiced  towards  it 
with  fixed  bayonets,  and  without  fi- 
ring a  shot.  But  when  they  reach-, 
ed  the  castle^  suph  a  discharge  of 
grape  and  musquetry  was  opened 
upon  their  fiank,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  most  spirited  e^rertions  of 
their  officers,  the  column  immediate- 
hr  dispersed.  The  remainder  of  their 
force  had  been  drawn  up  to  support 
their  .attack,  and  follow  them  mto 
the  dty;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
bring  them  a  second  time  to  the 
(jharge.    The  general,  however,  or- 


dered anotiier  columi^  iHstantfy  ti». 
advance  against  the  gate,  of  the  Ctfr« 
men,  on  me  left  of  the  Portillo.—- . 
This  entrance  was  defended  by  a 
sand-bag  battery,  and  by  mvsque* 
teers,  who  lined  the  walls  on  eadi 
side,  and  commanded  two  out  of 
three  approaches  to  it ;  and  here  ai* 
so  the  French  suffered  great  loai^ 
and  were  repulsed. 

The  military  men  in  Zaragoza 
considered  these  attacks  as  extreme- 
ly injudicious.  Lefebvre  probably 
was  80  indignant  at  meeting  with  any 
opposition  firom  a  people  whom  h^ 
demised,  and  a  place  wnich,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  pedantiy  of  war, 
was  not  tenable^  that  he  lost  his  tem- 
per, and  thought  to  subdue  them  the 
shortest  way,  by  mere  violence  and 
superior  force.  Having  found  his 
mistake,  he  proceeded  to  invest  th^ 
dty  still  more  dosely.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  siege,  the  besieged 
Teceived  some  scanty  succours ;  yet^ 
however  scanty,  they  were  of  im- 
portance. Four  hundred  soJdiersfrom 
the  regiment  of  Estremadura,  snaall 
parties  from  other  corps,  and  a  few 
artillerymen  got  in.  Two  hundred 
of  the  militia  of  Logrono  were  added 
to  these  artillerymen^  and  soon  learnt 
their  new  service,  being  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  enemy  whom  they  nad 
such  righteous  reason  to  abhor.— 
Two  four-and-twenty-pounders  and 
a 'few  shells,  which  w^e  much  want- 
ed, were  procured  fi-om  Lerida^-^ 
The  enemy,  meantime,  were  amply 
supplied  with  stores  from  the  maga* 
zine  in  the  citadel  c^  Pamplons^ 
which  they  had  so  perfidiously  «d-. 
zed  on  their  fir^t  entrance,  as  allies, 
into  Spain.  Hitherto  they  had  re- 
mained on  the  right*  bank  of  the 
Ebro.    On  the  Ilth  of  July  they 


♦  In  militaijr  language^  yop  always  describe  t}ie  country  by  the  current  of  watert 
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fMcei  the  passage  of  the  ford,  and 
posted  troops  enough  on  the  oppo- 
Bite  side  to  protect  their  workmen 
while  forming  a  floating  bridge-  In 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Arago- 
nese,  this  bridge  was  completed  on 
the  i  4?th ;  a  way  was  thu$  made  for 
their  caval^,  to  their  superiority  in 
.which  the  French  have  been  mostly  ^ 
indebted  for  all  their  victories  in 
Spain.  This  gave  them  the  com- 
mand of  the  surrounding  country; 
they  destroyed  the  mills,  levied  con- 
tributions on  the  villages,  and  cut 
oflF  every  communication  by  which 
the  besieged  had  hitherto  received 
supplies.  These  new  difficulties  call- 
ed out  new  resources  in  this  admira- 
ble people  and  their  general, — a  man 
worthy  of  commanding  such  a  peo- 
ple in  such  times.  Com  mills,  work- 
ed by  horses,  were  erected  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  city;  the  monki 
were  employed  in  manufacturing 
gunpowder,  materials  for  which  were 
obtained  bv  immediately  collecting 
all  the  sulphur  in  the  place,  by  wash- 
ing the  soil  of  the  streets  to  extract 
its  nitre,  and  making  charcoal  from 
the  stalks  of  hemp,  which  in  that 
part  of  Spain  grow  to  a  very  un- 
usual *  magnitude. 

By  the  end  of  July  the  city  was 
Completely  invested,  the  supply  of 
£ood  was  scanty,  and  the  inhabitants 
had  no  reason  to  expect  succour. — 
Their  exertions  had  now  been  unre- 
mitted for  forty-six  days,  and  no- 
thing but  such  a  cause  could  have 
supported  their  bodily  strength  and 
their  spirit  under  such  trials.     They 


were  in  hourly  expectation  of  ano- 
ther general  attack,  or  another  botn- 
bardment.  They  had  not  a  single 
place  of  security  for  the  sick  and  the 
children,  and  the  number  of  wound* 
ed  was  daily  increased  by  repeated 
skirmishes,  in  which  they  engaged 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  com- 
munication with  the  country.  At 
this  juncture  they  made  one  despe- 
rate effort  to  recover  the  Torrero- 
It  was  in  vain;  and  convinced  by 
repeated  losses,  and  especially  by 
this  last  repulse,  that  it  was  hopeless 
to  make  any  effectual  sally,  they  re- 
solved to  abide  the  issue  of  the  con-' 
test  within  the  waUs,  and  conquer  or 
perish  there. 

On  the  night  of  the  2d  of  August, 
and  on  the  following  day,  the  French 
bombarded  the  city  from  their  bat- 
teries opposite  the  gate  of  the  Car- 
men. A  foundling  hospital,  whicfi 
was  now  filled  with  the  sick  and 
wounded,  took  fire,  and  was  rapidly 
consumed.  During  this  scene  of 
horror,  the  most  intrepid  exertions 
were  made  to  rescue  these  helpless 
sufferers  from  the  flames.  No  per- 
son thought  of  his  own  properl^  or 
individual  concerris,«.— every  one  has- 
tened here.  The  women  were  emi* 
nently  conspicuous  in  their  exer* 
tions,  regardless  of  the  shot  and 
shells  which  fell  about  them,  and 
braving  the  flames  of  the  building* 
It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the 
wickedness  of  women  exceeds  that  of 
the  other  sex ; — for  the  same  reason, 
when  circumstances,  forcing  them 
out  of  the  sphere  of  their  ordinary 


and  speak  as  if  you  were  looking  down  the  stream.  It  was  requisite  to  expl^  this 
to  the  court  upon  Whitelocke's  trial,  and  therefore  the  explanation  cannot  be 
thought  unnecessary  here. 

*  *'  On  this  simple  foundation,"  says  Mr  Vaughan,  **  a  regular  roanu&ctory  of 
gunpowder  was  formed  afler  the  siege,  which  produced  13  arrobas  of  Csstile  p«r 
day ;  that  isy  995lb»  of  12  ounces* 
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nature,  ccmipellhenito  exercise  man- 
ly  virtues,  they  display  them  in  the 
highest  degree,  and,  when  they  are 
once  awakened  to  a  sense  of  patri- 
otism, thejr  carry  the  principle  to  its 
most  heroic  pitch.  The  loss  of  wo- 
men and  boys,  during  this  siege,  was 
Tery  great,  fully  proportionate  to 
that  of  men ;  they  were  always  the 
most  forward,  and  the  diflScultv  was 
to  teach  them  a  prudent  ana  pro- 
per sense  of  their  danger. 

On  tlie  following  day,  the 
Aug.  3,  French  completed  their  bat- 
teries upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  Guerva, .  within  pistol-shot  of 
the  gate  of  St  Engracia,  so  called 
irom  a  splendid  church  and  convent 
of  Jeronimftes,  situated  on  one  side 
of  it.  This  convent  was,  on  many 
accounts,  a  remarkable  place.  Men 
of  letters  beheld  it  with  reverence, 
because  the  excellent  historian  Zuri- 
ta  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life 
there,  observing  the  rules  of  the 
community,  though  he  had  not  en- 
tered  into  the  order;  and  because 
he  was  buried  there,  and  his  coun- 
tryman and. fellow  labourer,  Gero- 
Bymo  de  Blancas,  after  hin>.  De- 
votees revered  it,  even  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  our  Lady  of  the  Pillar, 
for  its  relics  and  the  saint  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated.    Accordmg  to  the 


legend,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Qat 
Comerus,  a  barbarian  chief,  in  the 
pay  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  the 
city  of  Norba   Caesarea,  (situated 
near  the  Tagus,  between  the  pre- 
sent towns  of  Portalegre  and  Alcan- 
tara)  was  given  him,  together  with 
its  district,  for  his  service  in  reco- 
vering it  from  Cathelius,  a  chief  of 
the  Alemanni.     His  daughter,  Ed- 
cratis,  or  Encratide,  (for  from  one 
of  these  names  Engracia  has  been 
formed)  was  brought  up  a  Christian, 
and  espoused  to  a  governor  on  the 
Gallic  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  M*om 
she  was  sent  with  a  suitable  escort. 
Their  way  lay  through  Caesarea  Au- 
gusta, where  the  Praeses,  or  Gover- 
nor  of  Spain,  Publius  Dacianus,  the 
bloodiest  minister  of  the  tenth  per- 
secution, was  at  that  time  endeavour- 
ing to  extirpate  Christianity.   En- 
gracia, either  preferring  martyrdom 
to,  her  unknown  spouse,  or  imagi- 
ning that  her  rank  would  be  her 
safeguard,  visited  the  governor  for 
the  purpose  of  interceding  in  behalf 
of  the  Christians,  and  remonstrating 
against  his  cruelty.    Thus  much  of 
the  legend  is  probably  fabulous;  but 
certain  it  is,,  that  a  yirgin  of  that 
name  was  tortured  under  that  per- 
secution ;  and,  though  she  survived, 
was  venerated  as  a  *  martyr  in  that 


♦  Martyrum  nulli,  remanente  vita, 
Contigit  terris  habitare  nostris ; 
Sola  tu  morti  proprioe  superstee, 

Vivis  in  orbe, 
Vivis  ac  poenae  seriem  retexis, 
Camis  et  caesae  spolium  retentans", 
'  Tetra  quam  sulcos  habeant  amaros, 

Vulnera  narras. 

Prudentius  Ili^i  2ri^«wr.  Hynj.  *• 

■  The  poet  goes  on  ilescribing  her  torments  with  his  usual  love  of  }^^^^^^^^^^ 
4  know  not  whether  it  be  possible  tliat  any  person  should  have  survived  ^^^^''^ 
that  some  may  be  found  wicked  enough  to  inflict  equal  tortures  under  ^^^P"^?^ 
'and  lothers  conscientious  enough  to  endure  tiiem  for  the  sake  of  religion,  nw  p^ 
itoo  often  proved,  and  in  few  places  more  frequently  than  in  Zaragoza  iteelft ' .  ^ 
yvhkh  city  many  an  inquisitor  has  gone  to  keep  company  with  Dacianus.    ^^ 
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city,  before  the  close  of  the  cengiry 
in   which  she  suffered.    Just,  how- 
ever, as  her  claim  is  to  pious  remem- 
bance,'  her  church,  and  the  divine 
honours  which  have  been  paid  to 
her,  were  procured  by  fraud.     An- 
gels  are  said  to  have  descended  at 
her  death,  and  to  have  officiated  at 
her  funeral,  bearing  tapers  and  thu- 
ribules,  and  singing  hymns  of  tri- 
ixmph.     During  the  Moorish  capti- 
vity, her  relics  disappeared;   they 
were  discovered  towards  the  close 
'  of  the  14?th  century,  which  was  the 
,  great  age  for  inventions  of  this  kind. 
There  stood  at  that  time,  upon  the 
site  of  the  convent  of  which  the  de- 
strucdon  is  now  to  be  recorded,  an 
old  church,  dedicated  to  the  Zara- 
goxan  martyrs,  of  this  tenth  perse- 
cution, and  called  the  Igksia  de.laf 
Masas^  in  memory  of  an  early  spe- 
cimen of  Catholic  ingenuity.    Daci- 
anus,  holding    relic-worship   in  as 
much  contempt  as  ^tbe  .  Christians 
did  his  Idolatry,  in  order  to  prevent 
Ihem  from  indulging  in  it,  burnt  the 
bodies  of  the  martyrs,  together  with 
those  of  some  malefactors,  thinking 
that  their  ashes  would  be  undistin- 
guishable;  nevertheless,  the  Chris- 
tiatns  found  their  own,  which  had 
collected  together  in  white  balls  or 
masses,  separate  from  the  rest.    In 
i389,  the  regular  canons,  to  whom 
the   church  belonged,   resolved  to 
rebuild  a  part  of  ,it ;  in  digging  the 
foundation,  two  inavble  chests  were  . 
discovered.     The  lid  of  the  smaller 
was  fastened  down  very  firmly  with 
a  sort  of  pitch ;  when  this  was  taken 


o£P,  two  sets  of  human  bones  were 
found  in  different  compartments ; 
over  the  one  were  the  words  Lupercii 
Martyrise  sculptured  in  the  marble^ 
over  the  other,  EngraticB  Virginis  : 
these  latter  were  of  rose  colour, 
which  was  admitted  as  proof  of  their 
authenticity.  The  larger  chest  con- 
tained a  great  assortment  of  anony- 
mous bones,  ashes,  and  the  white 
masses,  which  had  disappeared  for 
so  many  centuries.  The  mine  was 
very  rich ;  the  workmen  went  on  till 
they  had  invented  thirteen  chests, 
and  at  last,  a  whole  pit  full  of  relics, 
not  the  less  efficacious  because  it 
could  not  be  ascertained  to  whom 
they  had  belonged.  Seventy  years 
afterwards,  Juan  II.  of  Aragon,  one 
of  the  wickedest  and  most  perfidious 
of  men,  fancied  or  feigned,  that,  by 
St  Engracia's  intercession,  he  was 
cured  of  a  complaint  in  his  eyes ;  ii^ 
consequence  of  which,  he  resolved 
to  enlarge  this  church,  and  build  a 
monastery  adjoining  it  for  the  Jero; 
nimites, — an  order  which,  during 
that  and  the  succeeding  age,  was  in 
great  favour  at  the  three  courts  of 
the  peninsula.  He  began  his  work, 
but  died  without  completing  it,  le&.* 
ying  that  charge  by  will  to  his  sonj 
Fernando,  the  Catholic  king.  He 
continued  the  building,  but  it  was 
not  finished  till  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Fifth. 

Both  the  church  and  convent  were 
splendidly  adorned,  but  the  most  re- 
markable part  of  the  whole  edifice 
was  a  subterranean  church,  formed 
in  the  place  where  the  relics  were 


iracia  is  invoked  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  the  liver,  in  consequence  of  the  eirr 
^BQstanees  of  her  martyrdom.  ' 

-  Vidimus  partem  jecoris  revulsam, 
Ungulis  longe  jacuisse  pressis; 
Mors  habet  p&llens  aliquid  tuorum, 
Te  quoque  viv^ 
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discovered,  and  having  the  pit,  or 
well,  as  It  was  called,  in  the  middle. 
It  was  divided  by  a  beautiful  iron 
grating,  which  excluded  laymen  from 
Sie  interior  of  the  sanctuary.  There 
were  three  descents;  the  widest  flight 
of  steps  was  that  which  was  for  pub- 
lic use,  the  two  others  were  for  the 
religioners,  and  met  in  one  behind 
the  three  chief  altars,  withia  the  gra- 
ting. Over  the  midst  of  these  altars 
Were  two  tombs,  placed  one  upon  the 
other  in  a  nich ;  the  under  one  con- 
taining the  relics  of  Engracia's  com- 
panions and  fellows  in  martyrdom, 
the  upper,  those  of  the  saint  herself, 
her  head  excepted,  which  was  kept 
in  a  silver  shrine,  having  a  collar  of 
precious  stones,  and  enclosed  in  crys- 
tal. The  others'had  their  respective 
relics,  and  several  altars,  equally  rich 
in  their  treasure,  were  ran^d  along 
the  walls,  without  the  grating.  The 
roof  was  of  an  azure  colour,  studded 
with  stars  to  represent  the  sky.  The 
breadth  of  the  vault  considerably  ex- 
ceeded its  length ;  it  was  sixty  feet 
wide,  and  only  forty  long.  Thirty 
little  columns,  of  different  marbles, 
iupported  the  roof.  On  the  stone 
brink  of  the  well,  the  history  of  the 
Zaragozan  martyrs  was  represented 
in  bas-relief,  and  an  iron  grating, 
reaching  to-theroof,  secured  it  from 
being  profaned  by  idle  curiosity,  and 


froifk  the  pious  larcenies  which  h 
mignt  otherwise  havetempted.  With- 
in this  cage-work,  a  silver  lamp  wa« 
suspended.  Thirty  such  lamps  were 
burning  there  day  and  night ;  and^ 
though  the  rdof  was  little  more  than 
twelve  feet  high,  it  was  never  in  the 
slightest  degree  sullied  with  smoke. 
The  fact  is  certain ;  *  but  the  useful 
and  important  secret^  by  which  ofl 
was  made  to  bum  without  producinff 
smoke,  was  carefully  concealed ;  and 
the  Jeronimites  continued  till  this 
time  to  exhibit  a  miracle,  whidi  pu2- 
zled  all  who  did  not  bdieve  it  to  be 
miraculous. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  the  Frendi 
opened  batteries  within  pistol-shot  of 
this  church  and  convent  j— -in  an 
instant,  it  was  on  fire ;  and  this  mo« 
nument  of  fraud  and  of  credulity,— 
the  theatre  where  so  nuuiy  feelings 
of  the  deepest  piety  had  been  ex- 
cited, which  so  many  thousands  had 
visited  in  faith,  and  from  which,  im- 
questionably,  many  had  departed 
with  their  imaginations  eleviUied,  and 
their  principles  ennobled,  was  had 
in  ruins.  The  mud  walls  were  level- 
led at  the  first  disdiarge ;  the  be* 
siegers  rushed  through  the  opening, 
took  the  batlteries  l^fore  the  adja- 
cent gates  in  reverse,  forced  their 
way,  after  a  severe  contest  and  dread- 
ful carnage,  to  the  Coz«,  in  the  very 


*  The  Bollandists  relate  this  miracle  with  a  candid  admission  of  doubt,  because 
the  writer,  in  whom  they  found  it  related,  spoke  upon  the  testimony  of  oth^  in* 
stead  of  boldly  asserting  it  on  his  own  authority.  There  are,  however,  testimonies 
hi  abundance,  and  that  of  M.  Bourgoing  will  be  admitted  to  be  decisive.  **  The 
roof  he  says,  **  though  very  Ipw,  is  certainly  not  smoked.  They  invite  those  who 
are  doubtful  of  it,  to  put  a  piece  of  white  paper  over  one  of  these  lamps.  I  tried 
tills  experiment,  and  I  must  confess,  I  saw,  or  thought  I  Saw,  that  my  paper  was  not 
blackened.  I  had  still  my  doubts,  but  I  took  care  to  conceal  them  from  my  bigot- 
ted  con4Mctors.  I  was,  however,  tempted  to  say  to  them — God  has]  not  tho^fat 
proper  to  work  any  striking  miracle  to  accelerate  the  end  of  the  French  revolution, 
or  to  calm  the  jpassions  which  it  has  roused ;  and,  do  you  think  that  he  would  con- 
descend to  perform  here  a  miracle  as  obscure  as  your  cavern,  and  as  usdess  as  your 
♦wn  existence!" 
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centre  of  the  city,  and,  before  the 
day  closed,  were  in  possession  of  one 
half  of  Zaragoza.  Lefebvre  now  be- 
Hevedy  that  he  had  effected  his  pur- 
pose, and  required  Palafox  to  sur- 
render, in  a  note  containing  only 
tl^ese  words:  "  Head-quarters,  St 
Engracia.  *  Capitulation.**  The  he- 
roic Spaniards  immediately  returned 
this  reply :  '*  Head-quarters,  Zara- 
goza. War  at  the  knife's  point  P'  t 
The  contest,  which  was  now  car- 
ried OB,  is  unexampled  in  history. — 
One  side  of  the  Cozo,  a  street  about 
as  wide  as  Pall-Mail,  was  possessed 
by  the  French ;  and,  in  the  centre 
q£  it,  their  general,  Verdier,  gave  his 
orders  from  the  Franciscan  convent. 
The  opposite  side  was  maintained  by 
the  Aragonese,  who  threw  up  bat- 
teries at  the  openings  of  the  streets, 
within  a  few  paces  of  those  which 
the  French  erected  against  them.^— 
The  intervening  space  was  presently 
heaped  with  d^d,  either  slain  upon 

the  spot,  or  thrown  out  from 
Aug.  5.    the  windows.    Next  day, 

the  ammunition  of  ^e  citi- 
zens began  to  fail,— -the  French  were 
expected  every  moment  to  renew 
their  efforts  to  compleat  the  con- 
quest, and  even  this  circumstance 
occasioned  no  dismay,  nor  did  any 
one  think  of  capitulation.  One  voice 
was  heard  from  the  people,  wherever 
Palafox  rode  among  taem,  that,  if 
powder  failed,  they  were  ready  to 
s^tack  the  enemy  with  their  knives, — 
a  fbrmidable  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
a  desperate  man.  Just  before  the 
day  closed,  Don  Francisco  Palafox, 
the  general's  brother,  entered  the 
city  with  a  convoy  of  arms,  and  am- 
munition, and  a  remforcement  of 
three  thousand  men,  composed  of 


Spanish  guards,  Swiss,  and  volun- 
teers of  Aragon, — a  succour  as  little 
expected  by  the  Zaragozans,  as  it 
had  been  provided  against  by  the 
enemy. 

The  war  was  now  continued  from 
street  to  street,  from  house  to  house, 
and  from  room  to  room ;  pride  and 
indignation  having  wrought  up  the 
French  to  a  pitch  of  obstinate  fury, 
little  inferior  to  the  devoted  coun^e 
of  the  patriots.  During  the  whole 
siege,  no  man  distmguiShed  himself 
more  remarkably  than  the  curate 
of  one  of  the  parishes,  within  the 
walls,  byname  P.  Santiago  Sass.  He 
was  always  to  be  seen  in  the  streets, 
sometimes  fighting  with  the  most  de- 
termin^ed  liravery  against  the  ene- 
mies, not  of  his  country  alone,  but  of 
freedom,  and  of  all  virtuous  princi^ 
pies,  wherever  they  were  to  be  found. 
At.  other  times,  administering  the 
sacrament  to  the  dying,  and  confirm- 
ing, with  the  authority  of  faith,  thai 
hope,  which  gives  to  death,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  joy,  the  ex- 
ultation, the  triumph,  and  the  merit 
of  martjnrdom.  Palafox  reposed  the 
utmost  confidence  in  thisbrave priest, 
and  selected  him  whenever  any  thing 
peculiarly  difficult  or  hazardous  was 
to  be  done.'  At  the  head  of  forty 
chosen  men,  he  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing a  supply  of  powder  into  the 
town,  so  essentially  necessary  for  its 
defence. 

This  most  obstinate  and  murder- 
ous contest  was  continued  for  eleven 
successive  days  and  nights,  more  in* 
deed  by  night  than  by  day ;  for  it 
was  almost  certain  death  to  appear 
by  day-light  within  reach  of  those 
houses  which  were  occupied  by  the 
other  party.    But,  under  cover  d* 


*  QuarteUgenierali  Santa  Engracia,    La  ca^tuiation. 
f  Quartel'generali  Zaragoza,    Gtierra  al  cuchillo* 
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the  darkness,  the  combatants  fre- 
quently dashed  across  the  street  to 
attack  each  other's  batteries,  and  the 
battles  which  began  there,  were  of- 
ten carried  on  into  the  houses  be- 
yond, where  they  fought  from  room 
to  room,  and  floor  to  floor.  The 
hostile  batteries  were  so  near  each 
•ther,  that  a  Spaniard  in  one  place 
made  way  under  cover  of  the  dead 
bodies,  which  completely  filled  the 
space  between  them,  and  fastened  a 
rope  to  one  of  the  French  cannons ; 
in  the  struggle  which  ensued,  the 
rope  broke,  and  the  Zaragozans  lost 
their  prize  at  the  very  moment  when 
ihey  thought  themselves  sure  of  it.* 
A  new  norror  was  added  to  the 
dreadful  circumstances  of  war  in  this 
ever  memorable  siege.  The  dead 
#re  led  upon  the  fleld  of  battle,  and 
the  survivors  remove  to  clear  ground 
and  an  untainted  atmosphere;  but 
here— under  the  climate  qf  Spain, 
and  in  the  month  of  August,  there 
^here  the  dead  lay  the  struggle  was 
still  carried  on,  and  pestilence  was 
dreaded  from  the  enormous  accu- 
mulation of  putrtfying  bodies.  No- 
thing in  the  whole  course  of  the 
siege  so  much  embarrassed  Palafox 
as  this  evil.  The  only  remedy  was 
to  tie  ropes  to  the  French  prisoners, 
and  push  them  forward  amid  the 
dead  and  dying,  to  remove  the  bo- 
dies, and  bnng  them  away  for  inter- 


ment. Even  for  this  necessary  oiE^e 
there  was  no  truce,  and  it  WoukL 
have  been  certain  death  to  the  Ara- 
goneze  who  should  have  attempted 
to  perform  it ;  but  the  prisoners  were 
in  general  secured  by  the  pity  of 
their  own  soldiers,  and  in  this  man- 
ner the  evil  was,  in  some  degree,  di- 
minished* 

A  council  of  war  was  held  by  the 
Spaniards  on  the  8th,  not  for  the 
purpose  which  is  too  usual  in  such 
councils,  but  that  their  heroic  reso- 
lution might  be  connmunicated  with 
authority  to  the  people.  It  was,  that 
in  those  quarters  of  the  city  where 
the  Aragonese  still  maintained  their 
ground,  they  should  continue  to  de^ 
fend  themselves  with  the  same  flrm- 
ness :  should  the  enemy  at  last  pre- 
vail, they  were  then  to  retire  over 
the  Ebro  into  the  suburbs,  break 
down  the  bridge,  and  defend  the 
suburbs  till  they  perished.  When 
this  resolution  was' made  .public,  it 
was  received  with  the  loudest  accla- 
mations. But  in  every  conflict  the 
citizens  gmned  ground  upon  the  sol- 
diers, winning  it  inch  by  inch,  till 
the  space  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
which  on  the  day  of  their  entrance 
was  nearly  half  the  city,  was  gra- 
dually reduced  to  about  an  eighth 
part.  Meantime,  intelligence  of  the 
events  in  other  parts  of  Spain  was 
received  by  the  French, — all  tend- 


♦  It  is  asserted  by  the  French,  in  their  official  account,  that,  after  many  days 
fighting,  they  won  possession  of  many  cloisters  which  had  been  fortified,  three- 
fourths  of  the  city,  the  arsenal,  ^nd  all  the  magazines ;  and  that  the  peacc^ie  in- 
habitants, encouraged  by  these  advantages,  hoisted  a  white  flag,  and  came  forward 
to  offer  terms  of  capitulation ;  but  that  they  were  murdered  by  the  insurgents ;  i^ir 
this  is  the  name  which  these  ruffians,  and  the  tyrant  whom  they  serve,  apply  to  a 
people  fighting  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  of  whatever  could  be  dear  to  them. 
Unquestionably,  if  any  traitors  had  thus  ventured  to  shew  themselves  in  the  heat  of 
the  contest,  thejr  would  have  been  put  to  death  as  certainly  as  they  would  have 
deserved  it;  and,  if  the  thing  had  occurred,  it  \vould  be  one  fact  more  to  be  record- 
ed in  honour  of  the  Zaragozians ;  but  there  is  no  other  authority  for  it  than  the 
French  official  account,  in  which  account  the  result  of  the  siege  is  totally  supprest. 
The  circumstance,  had  it  really  taken  place^  would  not  have  been  omitted  in  Mr 
Vatiffhan's  Narrative. 
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lag  to  dishearten  them ;  the  surren- 
iJer  of  Dupont,  the  failure  of  Mon- 
cey  before  Valencia,  and  the  news 
tiiat  the  junta  of  that  province  had 
dispatched  six  thousand  men  to  join 
the  levies  in  Aragon,  which  were 
destined  to  relieve  Zaragoza.  Du- 
ring the  night  of  the  13th,  their  fire 
was  particularly  fierce  and  destruc- 
tive ;  after  their  batteries  had  cea- 
sed, flames  burst  out  in  many  parts 
of  the  buildings  which  they  had  won, 
and  in  the  morning  their  columns, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  the  patriots, 
were  seen  at  a  distance,  retreating 
over  the  plain,  on  the  road  to  Pam- 
plona. 

The  history  of  a  battle,  however 
skilfully  narrated,  is  necessarily  un- 
interesting to  all  except  military 
men  ;  in  the  detail  of  a  siege,  when 
time  has  destroyed  those  considera- 
tions, which  prejudice  and  pervert 
our  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
every  reader  83nmpathizes  with  the 
besieged,  and  nothing,  even  in  ficti- 
tious narratives,  excites  so  deep  and 
animatmg  an  interest.  There  is  not, 
.  cither  in  the  annals  of  ancient  or  of 
modem  times,  a  single  event  record- 
ed more  worthy  to  be  held  in  admi- 
ration, now  and  for  ever  more,  than 
the  siege  of  Zaragoza.  Will  it  be 
said  that  this  devoted  people  obtain- 
ed for  themselves,  by  all  this  hero- 
ism and  all  these  sacrifices,  nothing 
more  than  a  short  respite  from  their 
fkte  ?  Woe  be  to  the  slavish  heart 
that  conceives  the  thought,  andshame 
to  the  base  tongue  that  gives  it  ut- 
terance !  They  have  purchased  for 
themselves  an  everlasting  remem- 
brance upon  earth, — a  place  in  the 
memory  and  love  of  all  good  men  in 
nil  ages  that  are  yet  to  come.  They 
have  done  their  duty,  they  have  re- 
deemed their  souls  from  the  yoke, 
th«y  have;  left  an  example  to  their 


country*  never  to  be  forgotten,  ne- 
ver to  be  out  of  mind,  and  sure  to 
contribute  to  and  hasten' its  salva- 
tion. *•  Remember  Magdenburgh !" 
are  the  last  words  Gustavus  ad- 
dressed to  his  army  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Leipsic.  **  Remember  Zara- 
goza!'^— are  the  last  words  which 
every  Spaniard  upon  his  death-bed 
should  utter  to  his  children,  for  his 
dying  admonition,  as  long  as  a  single 
Frenchman,  or  slave  of  France, 
breathes  upon  the  peninsula.  Zara- 
goza should  be  their  word  of  battle, 
Zaragoza  should  be  blazoned  upon 
their  banners.  Nor  will  the  name 
be  less  frequently  remembered  by 
that  tyrant,  upon  whom  the  blood 
which  has  there  been  shed  cries  out 
for  vengeance ; — in  that  hour  from 
which  no  fortune  can  preserve  him, 
the  hand-writing  upon  the  wall  will 
be  Spain  and  Zaragoza !  Legends 
and  miracles  are  not  now  necessary 
to  sanctify  this  venerable  city ;  the 
lover  of  liberty  will  behold  it  with 
feelings  not  less  awful  than  if  he 
stood  at  Thermopylae,  upon  the  grave 
of  Leonidas.  Its  shrines  and  its  r^ 
lies  may  take  their  place  with  the 
fables  of  elder  idolatry ;  every  house 
has  had  its  innocents  and  its  mar- 
tyrs in  a  cause  not  less  sacred  tliaa 
that  of  religion  itself.  Blessed  and 
glorious  be  their  memory  for  ever  and 
ever  1 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  Palafax, 
after  the  delivery  ,of  the  city,  was^ 
to  establish  a  board  of  health  to  pro- 
vide against  the  effects  of  putrifac- 
tion, — such  was  thenuihber  oiFrench 
who  were  left  dead  in  the  houses  and 
in  the  streets-  Pamplona,  whither 
the  wreck  of  their  army  retreate^^ 
was  for  many  days  filled  with  carts 
full  and  horse-ioads  of  wounded, 
who  arrived  faster  and-  in  greater 
number  than  they  could  be  lodged 
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in  the  hospitals  and  conYents.  It 
was  equally  shocking  to^homanity 
to  behold  their  sufferings,  and  the 
cruel  regardlessness  of  their  com- 
radesy  who,  while  these  wretches 
were  fainting  for  want  of  assistance 
and  of  foody  and  literally  dyuig  in 
the  streets,  were  exposing  their  boo- 
ty to  sale,  and  courting  purchasers 
for  church  plate,  watches,  jewels, 
linen,  and  apparel,  the  plunder  which 
^ey  had  collected  in  Navarre  and 
Aragon ;  and  which,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  convert  it  into  money,  Uiey^ 
Were  offering  at  a  small  part  of  their 
value.  There  were,  however,  scarce- 
ly any  purchasers  except  for  the 
church-plate,  which  was  nought  for 
the  pnrpose  of  restoring  it,  at  the 
same  cost,  to  the  churches  and  mo- 
nasteries from  whence  it  had  been 
stolen. 

The  temper  of  the  Zaragozans  af- 
ter their  victory  was  not  less  heroic 
than  their  conduct  during  the  strug- 
gle. It  might  have  been  expect^ 
that  some  degree  of  exhaustion  would 
have  succeeded  the  state  of  excite- 
ment to  which  they  had  been  wrought; 


and  that  the  widowed,  the  childless^ 
andtheywhowereleftdestitute,woiild 
now  have  lamented  what  they  had 
lost,  or,  at  least,  that  they  themselves 
had  not  perished  also.     This,  how- 
ever, was  not  so.    Mr  Vaughan  vi* 
sited  Zaragoza  a  little  while  afler  the 
siege,  and  remained  there  during  se- 
veral weeks ;  he  saw  (they  are  his  own 
impressive  words)  "  many  a  parent 
who  had  lost  his  children,  and  many 
a  man  reduced  from  competence  to 
poverty,  but  he  literally  did  not  meet 
with  one  human  being  who  uttered 
the  slightest  complaint :  every  feel- 
ing seemed  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  memory  of  what  they  had  recent- 
ly done,  and  in  a  just  hatred  of  the 
French."     These  are  the  effects  of 

Eatriotism,  aided  and  strengthened 
y  religion :  its  influence,  thus  ele- 
vated and  confirmed,  made  women 
and  boys  efficient  champions  in  the 
time  of  action,  and  the  streets  of  a 
city  not  less  formidable  to  an  inva- 
der, than  the  best  constructed  works* 
of  defence.  Let  not  the  faith  which 
animated  the  Aragmiese  be  called 
superstition,  because  our  Lady  of  the 


*  **  Zaragoza,"  says  Mr  Wordsworth,  in  a  work  which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed in  eloquence,  and  to  the  phiIosq;>by  of  which,  nothing  comparable  has  been 
produced  since  the  days  of  Milton,  *'  Zaragoza  has  exemplified  a  melancholy,  yea 
^  a  dismal  truth,  yet  consolatory  and  full  of  joy ;  that,  when  a  people  are  called  sud- 
denly to  fight  for  their  liberty,  and  are  sorely  pressed  upon,  their  best  field  of  bat- 
tle IS  the  floors  upon  whicn  their  children  have  played ;  the  chambers  where  tlie 
family  of  each  roan  has  slept  (his  own  or  his  neighbours,^  upon,  or  under  the  roofs 
by  which  they  have  been  sheltered,  in  the  gardens  of  their  recreation ;  in  the  street, 
«r  in  the  market-place;  before  the  altars  of  their  temples,  and  among  their  congre- 

fted  dwellings,  blazing  or  uprooted.  The  government  of  Spain  must  never  foi^t 
aragoza  for  a  moment.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  produce  the  same  effects  every 
where,  but  a  leading  mind,  such  as  that  city  was  blessed  with.  In  the  latter  con* 
test  this  has  been  proved ;  for  Zaragoza  contained  at  that  time  bodies  of  men  from 
almost  all  parts  of  Spain.  The  narrative  of  those  two  sieges  should  be  the  manual 
of  every  Spaniard ;  he  may  add  to  it  the  ancient  stories  of  Numantia  and  Sagun- 
tum ;  let  him  sleep  upon  the  book  as  a  pillow ;  and,  if  he  be  a  devout  adherent  te 
the  religion  of  h<s  country,  let  him  wear  it  in  his  bosom  for  his  crucifix  to  rest 
upon/'-^Concerning  the  Relations  of  Great  Britain,  Spain^  arutFortugal,  to  mh 
other,  and  to  the  common  Enemy,  p.  181. 
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PUlATy  Santiago  and  St  Engracia 
were  its  symbols.  It  was  virtually 
and  essentially  religion  in  its  inward 
.  life  and  spirit ;  it  was  the  sense  of 
what  they  owed  equally  to  their 
forefathers  and  their  children ;  Uie 
knowledge  that  their  cause  was  as 
righteous  as  any  f«r  which  an  in- 
jured and  insulted  people  ever  rose 
in  arms ;  the  hope  that  by  the  bless- 
ing of  Grodupon  that  cause  they 
might  succeed;  the  certain  faith 
that  if  they  fell,  it  was  with  the  feel- 
ing, the  motive,  and  the  merit  of 
martyrdom.  Life  or  death  therefore 
became  to  the  Zaragozans  only  not 
indifierent,  because  life  was  useful 
to  the  cause  for  which  they  held  it 
in  trust,  and  were  ready  to  lay  it 
down:  they  who  fell  expired  in 
triumph,  and  the  survivors  rather 
envied  than  regretted  them.  The 
living  had  no  fears  for  themselves, 
and  for  the  same  reason  they  could 
have  no  sorrows  for  the  dead.  The 
whole  greatness  of  our  nature  was 
called  forth,— <i  power  which  had 
lain  dormant;  and  of  which  the  pos- 
sessors themselves  had  not  suspected 
the  existence,  till  it  manifested  itself 
in  the  hoar  of  trial. 

When  the'  dead  were  reriioved, 
and  the  ruins  sufficiently  cleared, 
Ferdinand  was  proclaimea  with  all 

the  usual  solemnities;  a 
Aug.  20.    ceremony,  at  other  times 

atten^led  with  no  other 
feeling  than  sifcfa  as  sports  and  fes- 
tivitv  occasion,  now  made  afiecting 
'hy  Uie  situation  af  Ferdinand  hin- 


self,  and  the  scene  which  surround- 
ed the  spectators ;  walls  blackened 
with  fire,  shattered  with 
artillery,  and  stained  with  Aug,  25* 
blood.  The  obsequies  of 
the  S^paniards  who  had  fallen  were 
next  performed  with  military  ho- 
nours, and  their  Ameral  oration  pro- 
nounced from  the  pulpit.  The  brave 
priest  Santiago  Sans  was  made  dia^ 
plain  to  the  commander  in  chief,  and 
Palafox  gave  him  a  captain^s  com- 
mission. These  were  times  when 
the  religion  of  Mattathias  and  the 
Maccabees  was  required;  a^d  the 
priest  of  the  altar  was  in  the  exercise 
of  his  du^,  when  defending  it,  sword 
in  hand,  m  the  field.  A  pension  was 
settled  upon  Augustina,and  the  daily 
pay  of  an  artilleryman.  She  was 
also  to  wear  a  small  shield  of  honour 
embroidered  upon  the  sleeve  of  her 
gown,  with  Zaragoza  inscribed  upon 
It.  Other  persons,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  were  reward- 
ed; and  the  general  reward  which 
Palafox  conferred  upon  the  Zarago- 
zan  people,  is  strongly  characteristic 
of  the  high  Spanish  sense  of  honour. 
By  his  own  authority,  and 
in  the  name  of  Ferdinand,  Sej^.  20. 
he  conferred  upon  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  its  dis- 
tricts, of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ranks, 
the  perpetual  and  irrevocable  priyi^^ 
lege,  never  to  be  adjudged  to  an^ 
disgracefiil  punishment  by  any  tri- 
bunal  for  any  offence,  except  for 
treason  or  blasphemy. 


VaL  I.  PART  f . 
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Bio  Sko-^hdr  muiUiu  after  ^  baitk.  C^nt9pondenoe  hehxjeen  Gt* 
lUral  Btdke'ani  Mtdrtfml Bi$Herii.  St  Andero  uJm  by  the  Fmtch,ati 
recovered*  Prete&iim^k  at  Bagotme.  NeUd  ctmOUuHonjaf'  SjkmJraHted 
ly  the  Intntder^  in  Muifh  wufer  tktptetett  ofpraviding /or  t/^  freedom'^ 
ike  Press  and  if  the  SMedi  beth  are  placed  at  the  mercu  of  the  Gooerm 
Inent*  The  Intnotef  enters  Sjoam^  ana  reaches  Madrid^Jrom  which  csHf  ki 
retreats  in  ten  days.  Spanish  fro&ps  in  Denmark.  A  large  part  of  Use^ 
tmder  the  Marauis  de  ta  Ronuma^  brought  iff  by  Adndrti  iCeates.  Baei 
prodamam&n  of  the  C9Urt  of  Denmark. 


At  the  time  when  Zaragoza  wjeis 
i^rst  attacked  by  Lefebvre,  Marshal 
Moncey»  with  an  army  of  aboik 
12,000  men,  besides  cavahy,  arrived 
9t  Cuenca,  from  whence  he  equalW 
threatened  Murcia  and  Valencia,  ft 
soon  appeared  that  the  latter  was  his 
object;  and  the  attempts  made  by 
the  patriots  to  oppose  his  march» 
were,  as  was  to  be  expected,  unavaiU 
in%  against  veteran  troops,  provided 
with  liors^  and  artillery  m  abiin- 
^mce,  and  conducted  by  expbrien- 
ced  (^cers,  in  whom  tney  had  the 
Ibett  founded  iemd  fullest  confidence. 
It  was  of  great  iii]|>brtatnce  to  Mon*> 
cey  t6  obtain  possession  of  Valencia ; 
the  most  fertile  and  delightful  pro* 
vince  in  Spain  would  then  be  at  his 
mercy,  and  a  communication  secured 
with  the  French  in  Catalonia.  This 
city,  to  a  mere  soldier,  would  appear 
as  defenceless  as  Zaragoza ;  suburbs 
neariy  as  large  as  the  town  itself 
have  grown  up  round  the  whole 
cii'cle  of  its  brick  walls^  and  its  cita- 


del is  small,  badly  fbrtified^  and  al* 
together  useless.  As  soon 
as  intelligence  was  recei-  June  2& 
ved  that  the  French  were 
advancing,  the  junta  issued  etdees 
thai  all  the  inhabitants,  without  ex* 
ception,  should  repair  to  the  citadel^ 
and  there  provide  themselves  witb 
arms.  The  <juantity  of  muskets  wai 
found  insuffiaent  for  the  number  who 
iq^plied,  and  aD  the  Epglish  swmrd^ 
bf  which  there  was  a  large  stock  ifi 
the  arsenal^  were  ddL^ered  ouft» 
though  ipany  were  without  hitek 
Several  12  and  l6-pounders,  and  oik 
20  pounder,  were  planted  at  thej^iie 
of  Quarter  i;^here  the  enemjr  were 
expected  to  make  their  principal  at- 
tack ;  the  other  gateis  were  ifcHrtifieai 
though  less  formidably.  A  great 
quanti^  of  timber,*  which  had  just 
been  floated  down  the  river,  was 
used  to  form  a  breast-work  for  the 
protection  of  ^e  artillery  posted 
without  the  city,  and  to  block  up  tbt 
entrance  of  the  street!  within  the 
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walls*  Tb»  B(»t  day  ^uraa  enqployed 
in  filling  l&e  ditches  with  water,  and 
catting  trenchea  across  the  road,  to 
impede  the  eoemy^i  aj^roach. 

On  the  eTening  oi  the  STtby 
MoDcey  w^aa  within  a  league  of  the 
city;  and  the  Valencian  ^neral, 
Caro»  made  a  lest  inefiectual  at- 
tempt against  him  in  the  field.  At 
rieven  on  the  fi^Bowing  mornings 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  city  came 
in  with  intelligence  that  the  French 
were  close  at  hand;  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  a  fiag  of  truce  arrived 
with  the  usual  message,  that  if  the 
French  were  permitted  peaceaUy  to 
enter,  persons  and  property  would 
be  respected;  but  otherwise,  tbey 
would  force  their  way  with  fire  and 
sword.  A  fit  answer  was  returned, 
declaring  the  resolution  of  the  in- 
habitants  to  defend  themselves  to 
the  last.  Moncey  immediately  at- 
tacked the  town ;  and,  as  had  been 
anticipated,  directed  his  march  to- 
wards the  gate  of  Quarte,  expecting 
to  force  his  way  with  little  dimcul^. 
Tlie  approach  was  along  a  broad 
stceet,  leading  streight  for  the  gate  ^ 
the  patriots  perceivingthe  advantage 
which  was  thus  given  them,  threw 
•pen  the  gate,  brought  up  a  four 
wd' twenty  pounder,  in  addition  to 
the  guns  which  had  already  been 
{danted  there,  and  began  a  fire  as 
effectual  as  could  have  been  wished* 
The  streets  were  presently  heaped 
with  dead;  while  the  Valencians, 
pvotected  by  their  walls  against  this 
mode  of  attack,  scarcely  lost  a  dozen 
men*  After  su&rine  great  cams^e, 
the  French  drew  o£  They  cannon- 
aded the  city  firom  one  tiJl  eight  in 
the  evenmg ;  it  was  conjectured  that 
their  ammunition  began  then  to  fiul, 
and  they  made  an  attempt  to  fiwce 
the  gate  of  St  Vincente,  but  there 
also  di€^  were  repulsed.  That  night 
they  withdrew  to  their  bead-quar- 


ters,  between  die  vSlages  of  Mis- 
hl»  and  Quarte,  abopt  three  miles 
firom  the  city.  But  the  repulse  had 
been  decisive ;  and  the  French  has- 
tily retreated  out  of  the  province, 
leaving  part  of  then*  artillery,  and 
suffering,  firom  the  peasantry  and  the 
pasties  who  harrassed  their  retreat, 
that  vengeance  which  the  excesses 
thi^  committed  <m  the  march  am- 
ply deserved. 

In  the  North  of  Spain  the  fortune 
of  the.  war  was  more  variouB.  Mar- 
shal Besaieres,  wkh  a  strong  force, 
had  the  charge  of  keeping  open  the 
princ^  road  between  Bayonne  and 
Madnd.  It  was  of  great  importance 
to  the  patriots  that  this  communica* 
tionshoiild  be  cut  oS,  and  a  force 
of  14,000  infimtry,  consisting  partfy 
oi  peasantry,  partly  of  new-raised 
levies,  and  of  such  regular  troopsas 
could  be  collected,  attempted  to 
efiect  this  great  object.  Don  Gre« 
gorio  de  la  Cuesta,  a  general  about 
70  years  of  ase,  had  tliue  command  of 
that  part  of  the  force  which  belong- 
ed tp  CastiUe  and  Leon,  having  been 
nominated  captain-general  of  those 
provinces  by  Terdinand  during  his 
short  reign.  The  Gallidan  army 
was  commanded  by  Don  Joachin 
Blake,  a  yoimger  officer,  of  Iris^ 
parentage.  The  juntas  of  the  res- 
pective provinces,  bemg  indepen- 
dent of  eadi  other,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  want  of  good  under* 
standing  between  the  two  generals. 
Blake  was  as  much  superior  to 
Cuesta  in  abilities  as  he  was  bdow 
him  in  rank,  and  unwillingly  yield- 
ed the  precedence ;  beouise  itf  re- 
quired the^sacrifice  c^  his  own  jud 
ment,  to  the  probaMe  injury  oft 
common  cause.  Contrary 
to  his  judgement,  a  battle  Juii/  14. 
was  risked,  near  Medina 
del  Rio  Seco,  against  a  detachment 
•f  the  French  army  under  General 
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Lasolles,  consisting  of  1«>,000  foot 
and  2y()00  horse,  and  well  provided 
with  artillery.     The  peasantry  and 
the  new  levies  attacked  the  enemy's 
infantry  with  such  ardour,  that  they 
fprceci  them  to  retreat,  won  four  of 
tneir  cannon,  and  spiked  them.  They 
had  evep  set  up  their  shouts  of  vic- 
tory, when  the  Frenclj  cavalry  char- 
ged their  lefb  wins,  and,  by  their 
freat  superiority,  decided  the  day. 
Hake  covered  the  retreat  of  the 
Spaniards  with  great  skill,  and  the 
French  were  not  able  to  pursue,  so 
severely  had  they  suffered.     They 
revenged  themselves  with  their  usual 
ferocity  when  they  entered  Medina 
del  Rio  Seco  some  hours  afterwards ; 
where,  having  first  satiated  them- 
selves with  massacre,  and  then  with 
plunder,  they  committed  atrocities 
upon  the  women,  scarcely  equalled 
in  the  worst  ages  of  military  barbari- 
ty:— the   nuns  were  violated  and 
then  murdered.     Six  hundred  per- 
sons were  massacred  in  the  streets 
and  houses. — A  Spanish  officer,  who 
had    received    three   wounds,  was 
brought  before  one  of  the  French 
generals,  who  ordered  a  dragoon  to 
cut  him  down ;  he  put  up  his  hands 
to  save  himself,  and  they  were  near- 
ly severed  with  a  sabre  stroke.   Up- 
on this  he  fell, — ^but  as  the  dragoon 
was  going,  the  general  called  him 
back,  and  bade  him  shoot  the  black- 
guard, for  he  was  not  yet  dead.  The 
officer  knelt  to  receive  his  d|eath, — 
the  ball  pajssed  between  his   arm 
and  body,  he  had  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  fall ;  and  crawling  away  in 
the  night,  was  brought  to  the  Gali- 
cian  army  to  tell  his  tale.   When  tJie 
French  soldiers  had  pillaged  every 
thing  they  could  find,  they  carried 
off  infants,  and  made  their  parents 
redeem  tbem ! 
Blake  had  discovered  such  talents 


in  this  action,  that  Bessieres  thought 
it  of  importance  to  win  him  over, 
if  possible,  to  the  intruder's,  party. 
He,  therdbre,  wrote  to  him,  under 
the  pretext  of  assuring  him  that  the 
Spanish  prisoners  should    be   weU 
treated,  and  took  that  occasion  tm 
try  his  patriotism,  by  urging  him  f 
obey  the  act  of  abdication,  and  ac- 
knowledge Joseph  Buonaparte.  The 
Spanish  general  made  an- 
swer, that  he  acknowled-  July  24>. 
fed  no  other  sovereign  than 
erdinand  of  Bourbon,  or  his  legi- 
timate heirs ;  and,  if  it  happened  that 
that  unfortunate  family  should  be  al- 
together extinguished,  his  allegiance 
would  then  be  due  to  the  people  of 
Spain,  lawfully  represented  in  a  ge- 
neral cortes.     I'hese,  he  said,  were 
the  sentiments  of  the  whole  army 
and  of  the  whole  nation;  and  he 
warned  Bessieres  against  the  error  ci 
mistaking  the  forced  submission  of 
those  towns  which  were  occupied  by 
French  troops,  for  a  real  change  m 
opinion  in  tne  inhabitants.    **  Un- 
deceive, therefore,"  said  he,  **  your 
emperor ;  and,  if  it  be  true  that  he 
has  a  philanthropic  mind,  he  will  re- 
nounce the  project  of  subduing  Spain. 
Whatever  partial  successes  he  may 
obtain,  it  is  evident  that  his  bro- 
ther never  can  reign  in  this  countiy; 
unless  he  reign  over  a  desert,  cover- 
ed with  the  blood  of  the  Spaniard 
and  of  the  troops  employed  on  this 
lonjust  enterprize.'*       ' 

This  answer  did  not  satisfjr  the 
Frenchman,  who,  in  a  second  letter, 
told  Blake,  it  was  his  duty  to  avmd 
the  efiiision  of  blood;  for  while 
France,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
Europe,  continued  ii^  their  present 
state,  it  was  impossible  thitt  Uie 
Bourbons  could  reign.  He  accom- 
panied this  reasoning  by  pr<^posing 
a  conference  with  him    upon  the 
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subject,— a  proposal  which,  Blake 
replied,  it  was  not  Rtting  that  he 
should  address  to  a  man  of  honour. 
Bessieres  had  set  at  liberty  four  or 
five  hundred  prisoners,  under  the 
title  of  peasants ;  this  title  the  Spa- 
nish general  disclaimed  for  them, 
maintaining  that  they  were  regular 
soldiers,  incorporated  with  the  troops 
of  the  line,  though  not  wearing  the 
uniform.  In  explaining  this,  he  said, 
**  his  intention  was  not  to  release 
himself  from  acknowledging  the  ge- 
nerous conduct  of  the  Marshal  to- 
wards them, — but  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  their  receiving,  upon 
any  occasion,  in  consequence  of  any 
misconception,   a  treatment  which 
they  did  not  deserve;  and  which, 
he  was  sure,   from  the  sentiments 
which  his  excellency  had  manifest- 
ed, could  not  but  be  painful  to  his 
own  feelings.**    Blake  mistook  the 
character  of  the  French  generals,— h 
they  affected  humanity  only  when 
they  feared  reprisals ;  and  his  answer 
was  not  what  it  ought  to  have  been, 
for  he  allowed  a  distinction  between 
the  citizen  and  the  soldier,  instead 
of  proclaiming,  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Spain,  every  man  became 
and  was  to  be  accounted  a  soldier, 
in  virtue  of  the  cause  which  called 
upon  him  to  take  arms.    In  conse- 
quence of  Blake's  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Rio  Seco,  he  was  appoint- 
ed governor  and  captain-general  of 
the  kingdom  of  Galicia,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  royal  audience. 

The  possession  of  the  ports  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  was  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  patriots ;  because,  while 
they  were  open,  supplied  could  at 
all  times  be  received  from  England ; 
but  they  lay  near  France,  and  were 
strong  only  towards  the  sea,  being 
mostfy  so  situated  as  to  be  command- 
^  from  the  heights.   The  detached 


parties  of  the  French,  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  ports,  having  been  cut  off 
or  driven  out  by  the  Spaniards,  a 
considerable  force  was  sent  from 
Bayonne  against  St  An- 
dero.  The  pass  which  June  22. 
protects  the  approach  to 
the  town  was  ill  defended ;  two  En- 
glish frigates,  which  were  off  the 
coast,  entered  the  harbour  in  time 
to  dismantle  two  of  the  forts,  spike 
their  guns,  and  destroy  their  am- 
munition. The  enemy  did  not  re- 
main long  in  possession  of  the  place. 
General  Llano  Ponte,  with  10,000 
men  from  the  Asturian  army,  ad- 
vanced upon  'them;  and 
when  he  had  reached  San-  July  12. 
tillana,  they  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  retire,  having  committed 
their  usual  outrages  upon  the  inha- 
bitants. 

While  the  people  of  Spain  were 
thus  gloriously  contending  for  the 
independence  of  their  native  land, 
scenes  of  a  very  different  nature  were 
represented  at  Bayonne. 
As  soon  ais  Joseph  Buona-  June  7. 
parte  entered  that  city,  a 
deputation  of  the  grandees  of  Spain, 
with  the  Duke  del  Infantado  at  their 
head,  waited  upon  him,  and  express- 
ed their  lively  joy  at  presenting  them- 
selves before  his  royal  person.  His 
presence,  they  said,  was  necessary 
to  the  re-establishment  of  their  coun- 
try. The  grandees  had  at  all  times 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  fi- 
delity towards  their  sovereigns,  and 
that  fidelity  he  .would  now  experi- 
ence from  them.  He  answerea  by 
assuring  them  of  his  especial  protec- 
tion, and  declared,  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  rule  only  by  virtue  of 
the  laws.  Deputations  from  the  dif- 
ferent councils,  and  from  the  army, 
were  ready  also  with  their  homage 
and  their  flattery.    Tbe  serene  br#- 
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ther  of  the  great  Napoleon^  they 
told  him,  deserved  to  be  his  choice 
on  this  important  occasion ;  for  he 
tinited  in  his  serene  person  the  su- 
blime qualities  by  wmch  thrones  are 
supported  and  strengthened.  ^'Your 
majesty/'  smd  these  slaves  and  sy- 
cophantSy  **  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
family  destined  by  Providence  toeo- 
trern.-  The  fimie  of  your  deeds  has 
stretched  itself  over  the  Pyrenees 
an<f  spread  itself  over  all  Spain/' 
One  tning  which  passed  at  this  au- 
dience is  especially  worthy  of  notice ; 
the  intruder  said  to  the  deputies  of 
the  inquisition,  that  other  countries 
allowea  of  different  forms  of  religion ; 
but  he  considered  it  as  the  fdicity 
of  Spain  that  she  had  but  one,  and 
that  the  true  one.  These  words 
alone  sufficiently  confute  the  ad- 
mirers of  Buonaparte,  who  reconcile 
themselves,  and  would  fain  reconcile 
the  people  of  England,  to  the  most 
atrocious  usurpation  recorded  in 
history;  because  they  pretend,  that 
a  more  enlightened  and  tolerant 
system  would  be  introduced  in  Spain 
by  him  than  could  be  hoped  for 
from  the  Spaniards  them- 
June  JO.  selves.  Joseph  repeated, 
in  his  first  proclamation, 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  holy 
catholick  religion  in  the  state  in 
which  he  found  it,  should  be  his 
first  duty.  «  Doubtless,*'  he  said, 
•*  Providence  had  given  its  sanction 
to  his  intentions,  as  it  had  opened 
to  him  so  wide  a  career;  and  it 
would  also  furnish  him  with  the  neces- 
sary strength  to  establish  the  happi- 
ness of  a  noble  people  whom  it  had 
committed  to  his  care." 

Among  the  persons  who  did  ho- 
mage to  the  intruder,  and  were  re- 
ceived  into  his  favour  and  his  ser- 
vice, were  the  Duke  del  Infantado^ 
Cevallos,  and  the  other  friends  of 
a 


Ferdinand.  -Those  who  were   a€- 
Guaintcd  with  the  character  of  tlie 
rormer  nobleman,  asserted,  in  reply 
to  the  indignant  censures  which  am 
conduct  at  this  time  provoked,  that 
he  was  yielding  to  necessity,  and 
would  declare  himsdf  for  the  patrioCi 
as  soon  as  he  eoi:dd  ][>ossibly  effisct 
his  escape.    This  expectation  wis 
verified;  nor  should  the  ccmstnub- 
ed  submission  of  those  persons  who 
have  since  given  such  unquestionaUe 
proofs  of  their  patrio^m,  be  judged 
of  too  severely.    Decoyed  as  they 
had  been  into  Ihfe  usurper's  power, 
they  might,  without  feelmg  them- 
selves dishonoured,  make  use  of  arti- 
fice to  escape.  Hadthey  openly  avow- 
ed their  resolution  never  to  acknow- 
ledge or  submit  to  this  usurpaticm, 
their  own  immediate  ruin  would  have 
been  inevitable ;  and,  under  sudi  dr- 
ciimstances,  it  was  easy  to  persuade 
themselves,  that  the  most  efiectual 
way  of  serving  their  country,  was  by 
temporising,  and  saving  themselves 
for  ner  sake,   fiut,  while  they  were 
acting  this  part,  the  whole  weight  of 
their  sanction  was  given  to  the  in- 
truder; and  the  Spanish  nation  k 
the  more  to  be  admired  for  its  gene- 
rous insurrection,  because  these  men, 
to  whom  it  had  been  accustomed  to 
look  up  as  the  most  enlightened  and 
patriotic  of  its  chiefs, — as  those  from 
whom  alone  any  amelioration  of  iex- 
isting  abuses  was  to  be  hoped  for, 
had  apparently  sold  themselves  ta 
Joseph  Buonaparte. 

A  National  Assembly,  as  it  was 
called,  had  been  convened  at  Bay- 
onne^  to  do  homage  to  the  intruder, 
and  receive  from  him  a  new  consti- 
tution for  Spain.  It  was  intended 
that  this  assembly  should  consist  cf 
about  150  members  of  difi^rent  das-  ' 
ses.  Not  more  than  nhiety  obeyed 
the  summons ;  some  of  ihem  Inrought 
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fi^w.  lirfiin  the  citijeg,  trjjlmiq^  or 
public  bodies  id^ich  they  rs^gif^sexiU 
pi^^'msacbf  however,  as  neither  were, 
i^r  possibly  could  be,  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting.  IVjlottt 
of  tnem  had  no  other  inatruqMnt 
than  merely  an  order  to  take  their 
/departure ;  and  many  of  th^vi  did 
^t  belong  to  any  public  body  or 
fei:a9wledged  class  of  the  c^^mu* 
l^ty .  They  held  their  first  meetii^ 
]un4^r  the   presidency  of  Don  Ml- 

B^l  Joseph  de  Azanza,  Don  Luiz 
arianoicU  Urquijo,  counselors  of 
it9|^,  and  Don  Antonio  Romanillos^ 
the  jn^rud^r's  secretary.     An  onder 
of  the  opting  of  CasUlle  was  read* 
fK>mmupiQ|iting  to  them  the  decree, 
rher^by  jthe  C(^can  hdd  appoint- 
ed his  brother  l^ii^  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies,  apd  jr^uiring  tnem  to  |Mlt 
^t  decree,  wito  the  aid>sequent  re- 
Spl^tions  of  the  council,  into  circu- 
lation iminediately,  and  see  that  it 
was  effected.     When  thaie  docu- 
nents  .had  been  ready  Azanza  ad- 
dressjsd  .the  assepnbly,  congratulating 
Ittiem  di4t  )tbey  were  united  in  that 
jrenerable.  meeting,  for  the  pleasing 
imd  honourable  task  of  contributing 
to  the  'bai>piness  of  tb^ir  countnr, 
m^  labouring  for  the  wel^ire  of  the 
present  race  aqd  of  popterity.    Let 
fmh  of  US,  jsaid  he,  at/ar)as  himself 
is  conoemted,  sacrifice  )the  benefits 
ffhiiidi  lie  exolusiyely  ctnjoys,  and  of 
which  n^ny  ave  imaginary.  .  Let  ua 
vikit.^m  ^pon  the  altar  of  .our 
fiQupl^,  in  order  to  raiie  a  oiindb 
and ^mit.9iQnument, iofdaoe  «f the 
|Qliii&09d  tatt^ii]|gstm:^ure.of  our 
Smacpr  iioyomfnont.  Me  then  call- 
fid  upim  ^m  <each  to  €»ert  all  his 
individual  e^catpB  to  appoaae  the  fer- 
ment .and  ^rder,,  afr  be  styled  it, 
lAich  .disquieted  i^rious  towns  <^ 
die  kingdom,  and  ^ftom  which  no- 
thioQdcaiddMmltbut  the  luin  and 


1^.  d^^9  of  the  Qonttkry.  fid« 
&^  mc^  fa/e  mAf  were  aeducang  liie 
people  to  tbeeie  deatructive  measures; 
but,  if  tfa^  assenibly  did  not  lose  s^fat 
of  the  ^igbtentd  principles  upon 
which  they  were  eanveiied,  there 
cfiivifi  be  BO  doubt  that  Spain  wouU 
jfinjoy  her  Inrmer'sj^endour. 

Ao  address  was  accordinriy  iw- 
tod  to  the  intruder,  and  ddirered 
by  Azanza.  b  was  m  the'^basesl 
atcaio  jof  adulation :  the 
assembly  expressed  their  June  18. 
4eep  afliotion  ,at  the  di- 
visions and  momentary  disturbancea 
wbich  were  agitating  some  of  the 
provinces,  and  which  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  t^e  errors  of  the  people  i 
they  were  doing  all  that  depended 
upon  them  to  restore  peace  and 
^ood  ocder ;  "  for/*  said  they,  « that 
.which  is  of  the  highest  moment  is^ 
$hat  no  hindrance  should  arise  in  the 
way  of  ti^e  beneficent  projects  of  tl^ 
incomparatde  hero  who  will  imprint 
to  immortal  name  en  the  grateful 
hearts  of  our  latest  posteri^.'*  In 
these  projects  they  were  to  concur: 
thev  w^re  to  support  his  majesty 
with  )t^  mtegrity,  the  fidelity,  the 
aoK-devotioii,  which  were  duties  the 
most  precious  to  their  hearti^  since 
he  hlEia  announced  the  jglorious  reso- 
lution to  govern  only  for  the  happi- 
jiess  of  tl^  Spamards!  **  A  resokt- 
tion  worthy  the  monardi,  whose  fiune 
was  ispread  over  the  universe,  as  a 
model  of  gendeness  and  virtue — 
who  constituted  the  .delight  of  the 
peoide  whom  he  goveined,  and  whom 
4be  Jeft  in  tears,  because  he  went  to 
bear  amy  his  virtues  into  another 
land.*'  What  a  contrast  between 
the  empress  and  vileness  of  this 
language,  and  the  manifestos  of  the 
patriots!  The intrucler made miswer, 
that  he  shared  in  the  sentiments  and 
in  the  hopes  of  that  assembly.    The 
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clearly*aniiounced  will  of  his  illus- 
trious brother  in  favour  of  the  pros- 
perity of  Spain  was  sufficiently  gua- 
ranteed by  his  glory.  The  co-ope- 
ration of  dieir  zeal  and  their  resour- 
ces would  easily  subdue  the  obsta- 
dee  which  private  interest  might  lay 
in  the  way  of  the  whole  nation ;  be- 
ing founded  in  error,  they  would  be 
expelled  by  truth.  As  to  himself^ 
he  wished  not  to  know  those  errors 
Then,  imitating  his  brother  in  hypo- 
crisy and  blasphemy,  he  thus  pur- 
sued :  "  In  leaving  a  people  who  ren- 
dered justice  to  our  government,  we 
have  made  the  severest  of  all  sacri- 
fices, but  the  love  of  that  people  is 
a  prognostic  of  that  of  the.Spaniards ; 
shall  we  do  less  for  the  great  nation 
whom  Providence  has  entrusted  to 
our  care,  or  will  they  be  less  ju^ 
towards  me  ?  We  know  the  full  im« 
port  of  Castilian  faith  ;  we  shall  vi- 
sit our  provinces ;  we  shall  bring  the 
heart  of  a  father ;  we  shall  meet  with 
none  but  the  hearts  of  children.'' 
Towards  the  close  of  his  speedi,  he 
dropt  the  hypocrite's  mask,  decla- 
ring, that,  as  It  was  his  duty  to  re- 
press dissentions,  he  should,  on  no 
account,  spare  the  malevolent  who 
were  the  accessories  cr  instruments 
of  his  enemies.  He  concluded,  by 
bidding  the  assembly  continue  their 
labours  for  the  wel&re  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  be  assured  of  the  blessings 
of  ^e  people j  and  of  his  perfect  sa- 
tisfaction. 

At  the  third  sitting,  the  constitu- 
tional statute  for  Spain  was 
June  20.  presented  by  order  of  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte,  who  is 
ambitious  of  the  fame  of  a  legislator, 
as  weU  as  of  a  conqueror.    It  was 

Erinted,  a  copy  given  to  each  mem- 
er  of  the  assembly,  and  three  days 
afterwards  every  one  had  the  liberty 
of  giving  in  his  sentimenta  m  wri- 


,,  without,  however,  predudiug 
oral  discussion.     The  first    artide 
of  this  new  constitution   dedare<^ 
that   the   Catholic,   Apostolic,  and 
Romish  religion,  was  the  predcMsu- 
nant  and  sole  religion  of  Spain  and 
its  dominions,  and  that  none  other 
should  be  tolerated.   Buonaparte  hai 
still,  to  the  disgrace  of  this  country^ 
his  admirers  in  England ;  there  ar^ 
still  men  who  believe  his  protesta- 
tions of  philanthropy  and  philosophy^ 
in  spite  of  all  his  actions  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  government.    1£ 
the  obstinate  credulity  of  these  p^- 
sons  were  not  proof  against  convict 
tion,  this  first  article  of  the  consd-" 
tution,  designed  for  Spain,  m^fat 
convince  them,  that  religion  has  at 
little  to  hope  for  as  liberty  from 
his  hands.    Throughout  the  whole 
of  this  constitution,  the  provisi<»ui» 
rwhich  are  ostentatiously  enacted  in 
favour  of  the  forms  of  fireedom,  are 
accompanied  with  sudi  restrictions 
as    render    them    nugatory — mere 
words  without  efiect.   A  cortes,  con- 
sisting of  150  members,  divided  voXm 
three  estates,  the  clergy,  nobility, 
and  people,  were  to  meet  once  at 
least  in  three  years;  but  their  sit- 
tings were  not  to  be  puUic,  their 
votes  were  to  be  taken  by  ballot* 
neither  their  opinions  nor  their  votei 
to  be  printed  or  published ;  and  any 
act  01  publication,   in  print  or  in 
writing,  by  the    assembly  of  the 
cortes,  or  any  individual  member 
thereof,  was  to  be  regiurded  as  as 
act  of  insurrection.    A  cortes,  un- 
der such  restrictions,  was  obviously 
intended  for  no  other  purpose,  than 
to  sanction  with  ite  name  the  wfl 
andpleasure  of  a  despot. 

The  Spanish  colonies,  it  was  de« 
creed,  should  enjoy  the  same  privi- 
leges as  the  mother  country,  and 
each  kingdom  and  provrnpe  dieiM 
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«lwayi  hare  deputies  at  the  seat  of 
govemmenty  to  watch  over  their  par- 
ticular interests,  and  serve  as  their 
representatives  in  the  cortes*  These 
deputies  were  to  be  twenty  in  num- 
ber ;  two  from  Mexico,  one  from  the 
interior  Western  Provinces  of  New 
Spain,  one  from  the  Eastern  Pro- 
Yinces,  one  from  Guatimala,  one 
from  Guadahaara,  one  from  Vene- 
zuela, two  from  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada,  one  from  Quito,  two 
from  Peru,  one  from  Chili^  one  from 
Charcas,  two  from  Bu^ios  Ayres, 
one  from  Cuba,  one  from  Porto  Ri- 
co, and  two  from  the  Philippine 
Islands.  They  were  to  exercise  tneir 
functions  for  eight  years,  and,  afiter 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  continue 
them  till  their  successors  arrived. — 
It  is  mere  mockery  to  call  this  a 
colonial  representation! 

A  commission  of  five  members, 
chosen  by  the  senate  out  of  its  own 
body,  was  to  be  charged  with  super- 
intending ^e  freedom  of  the  press.- 
This  senate,  to  whose  superintend- 
ance  the  freedom  of  the  press  was 
entrusted,  was  to  be  composed  of 
the  in&ntes,  being  dghteen  years 
of  age,  and  of  twenty-four  individuals 
specially  appointed  by  the  king  from 
among  the  ministers,  captain-ge« 
nerals,  ambassadors,  counseUors  of 
state,  and  members  of  the  council 
•f  Castille.  The  commission  was 
to  be  called  the  senatorial  commis- 
sion of  the  freedcmi  of  the  press.— 
Authdrs, ,  printers,  or  booksellers, 
who  conceived  themselves  aggrieved 
by  the  prohibition  of  printing  any 
work,  might  apply  to  the  commission 
for  redress ;  and  in  all  cases  where 
thejr  were  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
hibition was  not  justified  by  reasons 
of  state,  the  minister  who  issued  the 
same  should  be  obliged  to  revoke  it ; 
if,  however,  after  three  applications 
vithia  the  space  of  a  montb,  he  suf- 


fered it  still  to  remain  in  force,  the 
commission  was  then  to  demand  a 
meeting  of  the  sehate,  which  was  to 
assemble  in  consequence,  and,  if  it 
saw  cause,  cdme  to  this  resolution: 
**  There  are  strong  grounds  of  suspi* 
eion  that  the  freedom  of  the  press 
has  been  violated ;"  and  this  resolu- 
tion was  to  be  laid  before  the  king» 
These  regulations  afforded  some  pro- 
tection against  the  stupid  bigotiy  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  such  works  as 
Fray  Gerundio  would  not  be  proserin 
bed,  while  there  was  such  a  com- 
mission to  appeal  to :  stfll  the^  free- 
dom of  the  press  wouM  have  been 
only  nominal, — French  {^ilosophism 
might  have  crept  in,  French  morali- 
ty might  have  been  encouraged,  but 
nothing  which  distinguishes  a  free 
press,  and  which  constitutes  its  value, 
could  have  past  the  double  ordeal ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
power  of  appeal  to  the  commission 
was  not  extended  to  periodical  works^ 
The  provisions  in  favour  of/ the 
liberty  m  the  subject  bore  about  the 
same  relation  to  our  Habeas  Corpus, 
as  this  superintended  freedom  of  the 
press  to  its  actual  state  in  Eng^d. 
A  senatorial  commission  of  personal 
freedom,  consisting  of  five  members, 
was  to  be  chosen  by  the  senate  from 
its  own  body ;  andf  to  this  commis- 
sion all  persons  in  custody,  and  not 
brought  to  trial  within  a  month  from 
the  day  of  their  commitment,  might 
apply,  either  themselves,  by  their 
relations  and  attomies,  or  by  peti- 
tion; should  the  commission  deter- 
mine that  the  imprisonment,  which 
had  exceeded  one  month,  was  in  no 
respect  justified  by  the  interests  of 
the  state,  the  minister  who  ordered 
the  same  should  be  obliged  to  set  the 
prisoner  at  liberty,  or  deSver  him  over 
forthwith  to  a  competent  tribunal.  If, 
after  three  applications  in  the  course 
of  one  month,  the  prisoner  should 
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Slot  hwre  been  dysohaigec^  ttor  tent 
jbetee  the  ordiBary  triboiuds,  tke 
coBuniiskm  was  then  Co  demaDd  a 
meeting  of  tlie  sonte ;  that  bodf, 
if  it  sanr  cause,  was  to  oome  to  this  re- 
aolutioD :  ^  There  aic  strong  growds 

joi  sus^^ioD,  that  N.  N.is  detauml 
in  aatate  of  arbitraryinqprisonmem  f* 
and  the  president  was  to  lay  this  re- 
solution Wore  the  king.  I^usythen, 
it  appears  that  this  Napoiemi  Habeas 
Coitus  decrees,  at  the  same  time,  a 
perpeUfal  scnpension  for  interests  of 
state ;  and  that,  even  wheoe  it  is  to 
Idee  efiect  in  favour  of  the  subject, 
it  IB  not  by  virtue  of  the  laws,  but 
by  a  reference  to  the  will  and  plea^ 
sure  of  the  sovereign* 

Hie  onremony  of  ^cept- 

Jufy%    ing  thk  coQStitutijon   was 

next  to  be  performed.  The 

intruder  took  his  seat  on  a  throne, 

{»eparod  lor  tiie  ocoasiony  and  ad- 

.  dressed  the  assembly.  Their  .senti^ 
ments,  he  told  them,  had  been  those 
of  the  ^eiof  Napoleon,  his  illustri- 
ous brawer,  in  pursuance  of  ^whose 
vn^  and  in  consequence  of  one  «f 
Ihe  extxaerdinary  events  to  which 
dl  notions  in  theur  turn,  and  at  par- 
ttcidaricoiy  unctu2e8,are  subject^  liiey 
wcm  liwre  convened.  The  consd" 
itttion  which  they  were  about  to  ac^ 
oept  jwas  the  result  of  those  senti- 
ments,^-«it  was  a  blessing  which  the 
net^ihouiiing  nations  l»d  not  ob- 
tained, without  ran  expence  of  blood 
aoQidi  cglandty.  W^oe  .all  the  Spa- 
niards Aassemhled  with  them,  they 
also,  as  hftving  the  same  interests, 
would  $11  be  animated  with  the  same 
•entiment^ ;  then  should  they  not 
have  to  bewail  the  misfortunes  of 
those  ^misguided  persons  who  mu^ 
BOW  be  subdued  by  fiM'ce  of  arms. 
**'  We. carry  with  us,^*  said  he,  "the 
$ct  which  ascertains  the  rights  and 
sedpcoeal  dmies  of  the  king  andJus 


people.  If  you  are  disposed  temk 
ihe  samesacnficea  with  us,  ihenMi 
Spain  bej^peedily  h^py  at  homesoi 
powerful  id»road.  To^LiswesdeoB* 
ly  ^dge  ourselves  in  the  presence 
of  God,  who  reads  Ihe  heeaU  of  mes, 
and  rules  them  accarding  to  hisgooi 
pleasure,  and  ndie  never  iotmm 
those  who  iove  their  countiy,  4ad 
fear  nothing  but  their  own  coasci- 
ence*^    SiuAi  was  the  laegaagt  k 
which  thfe  deputy-tyrant,  this  i«cci* 
ver  of  a  stolen  crown,  addressed  an 
assembly,  of  which  all  those  nwijp 
h&rs  who  had  -not  betrayed  their 
country,  andaold  themselves  to  ever* 
lasting  in&my,  were  acting  under 
compulsion.    These  wretched  mm^ 
hers  then,  took  the  oath  mdMisSj 
in  these : words;  **  I  swear  obedieBce 
and  Bddky  to  the  king,  <he  coas^ 
tution,andthelaw8/'  Whenduswai 
completed,  the  intruder  aj^ioted 
his  ministry.    Ur^jo  was  msde  se- 
cretary of  state,  CevaMos,  minister 
flor  foreign  afl^nrs,  Azanza,  mm»ter 
Aur  the  indies,  Massaredo,  msi^ 
of  the  marine,  O'  Parral,  minister  of 
war,  JoveUanos,  minister  of  the  in* 
terior,  Cabarrus,  n^ister  cf  finance^ 
and  I^nnda,  minister  (^justice. 

A  few  ds^s  before  this  «ekm 
iaQoekery  was  performed,  the  intm* 
der  abdicated  the  crown  of  Naples 
«  Providence,*'  said  the  prsclin«- 
tion  which  he  addressed 
totheNei^litans,  "Pro-  June^ 
vidttfice,  whose  designs 
are  inscrutable,  having  called  ^ 
the  throne  o£  Spain  wad  thelBdieS| 
we  have  found  ourselves  in  the  cruel 
predicament  of  withdrawing  ottf* 
selves  from  a  people  who  '*■  fj 
many  claims  to  our  attachnisB*> »» 
whose  happiness  was  our  most  gw^ 
fying  hope,  and  the  onlyo^  » 
ouramb&ion.**  And,  with  4^at  impi- 
ous hypocrisy  whidi»tainpi'rf»  "*"*"' 
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]N*foiis  of  this  fimsily  with  a  nar  and 
pecaliar  guilt,  he  appealed  to  the 
Searcher  of  all  hearts^  to  witness  how 
reluctantly  he  teft  them,  forthepor- 
pose  of  accepting  another  kingdom. 
TB^y  reflect^g  thi^  their  social  con* 
fldtutton  was  still  imperfect,  and  that 
the  fiuther  he  removed  from  them, 
the  more  incumbent  up6n  him  it  was 
to  secure  their  present  and  fbture 
weFare,  he  had  put  the  last  hand  to 
his  labours,  and  fixed  the  constitu- 
tional statute  upoB^prinoiples  already 
partially  adopted,  conform^i^tothe 


age,  the  mutual  relations  of  the    men. 


neighbouring  states,  and  the  dkpo- 
Bition  o£  the  nation.  He  then  pre- 
sented them  with  a  constitution  of 
the  last  French  fashion,  which  Na- 
poleon approved  and  guaranteed. 
Soihe  weeks  elapsed,  before  the  peo- 
ple of  Naples  were  informed  of  the 
name  ofthepvince,  to  whom  (such  was 
their  servile  kmguage)  the  emperor 
had  comtnkted'&o  charge  of  render* 

in^Chem  h^py.  Murat 
Jidy  ^.    at  length,  who  was  now 

v^cfldled  from  the  scene  of 
his  proscriptions  to  Bayonne,  an- 
nounced to  them  that  their  crown 
had  been  ceded  to  him  by  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, conformably  to  the  de- 
signs of  Divine  Providence ;  that  he 
hiid  assumed  the  title  of  Joachin 
Nc^oleon,  b^  the  grace  of  €h)d  and 
tlie  constitution  of  the.  State,  King 
<^  the  two  Sicilies,  and  Grand  Ad- 
lAiral  of  the  Emphre,  and  that  he 
should  appear  in  the  midst  of  them 
with  the  Queen  Caroline  his  aueust 
spouse,  and  the  Prince  Royal  Adiil- 
les  Napoleon.  Such,  however,  was 
this  upstart's  fear  of  hk  new  subjectS| 
that  one  of  the  tot  measures  of  his 
reign  was  to  revive  a  law  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  of  arms  untbout  per- 
mission from  government,  and  to 
pass  a  d^croeMdOimpi^lUnggunmakers 


to  register  the  name  of  every  man 
^o  lK>ught  a  musket,  and  fbihtddtBg- 
any  person  to  carry  arms  without  an 
especial  license. 

The    intruder   entered 
Spain  two  days  after  he    Julif  9. 
had  received  homage^xNn 
the  Junta  of  Bayonne.    Whem  faa 
reached  Bergama,  a  deputation  sent 
from  St  Andero,  while  tiie  French 
were  in  possession  of  that  place,  iq^ 
peared  to  solicit  his  ^« 
gi veness,  and  ratify  the    Jubf  U. 
submission  of  their  towns- 

a  few  hours  only  before  those 


townsmen  recovered  dieir  libertj. 
Deputations  also  from  Guipuscoa 
and  Alava  were  ready  with  their 
compulsory  homage.  At  VittMia  he 
'was  proclaimed ;  Sil  the  troops  were 
under  arms  when  he  entei^d  that 
city,  and  the  inhabitants  were  co.m- 
peUed  to  receive  him  with  the^nW 
of  rejoioine.  And  here  h^  and 
the  renegade  Jacohine  his  minisber 
Urquijo,  sent  forth  a  prodamatimi 
promising  the  restoration  of  the 
cortes  in  an  m^piroved  form,  and  ^ 
the  blessings  of  a  free  and  ei^hten- 
ed  government.  On  the  evening  of 
tiie  20th  he  reached  Madrid,  all  the 
troops  being  under  ara|s,  a  neces* 
sarv  part  of  the  parade.  Every  pos* 
sible  means  had  been  used  to  prepare 
die  metropolis  for  his  reception,  and 
keep  down  the  spirit  of  the  peo^ 
bv  nraud  and  force.  The  pubhcation 
of  news  firom  the  pro^nces  was  pre* 
vented  by  the  severest  measures ; 
and,  if  any  of  the  patriots'  manifestos 
found  their  way  to  Madrid,  to  print* 
copy,  read,  or  listen  to  them,  was  de- 
clared and  punished  as  high  treason. 
A  proclamation  was  forged  in  tlH^ 
Bishop  of  St  Andero'^s  name,  recom- 
mending the  people  to  receive  with 
gratitude  the  Idng  and  the  army  who 
were  come  to  regenerate  them.  Re-^ 
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volution,  they  were  told,  was  one  of 
those  indispensible  remedies  which 

must  be  employed  when  abuses  had 
proceeded  to  a  length  which  could 
»ot  be  restricted  by  the  ordinary  re- 
sources of  public  law.  It  was  a 
species  of  war  declared  by  the  peo- 
ple against  their  own  government  to 
remove  the  established  authority, 
when,  either  from  ignorance  or  dis- 
inclination, it  was  not  exercised  for 
the  general  advantage.  Happily  for 
Spain,  it  was  spared  the  necessity  of 
passing  through  the  calamities  which 
•ther  countries  had  experienced  in 
this  inevitable  process,  and  had  only 
to  receive  a  new  government  under 
the  authority  of  the  protector  of  the 
nations  of  Europe.  In  spite  of  these 
false  representations,  the  more  likely 
to  be  pernicious  for  the  truth  which 
they  contained,  in  spite  also  of  all 
the  measures  taken  to  keep  the  in- 
habitants,in  ignorance  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  provinces,  the  agita- 
tion of  the  public  continued,  and  a 
new  edict  was  issued,  enacting,  that 
all  strangers  arriving  in  the  metro- 
polis, should,  within  lour-and-twenty 
nours,  send  in  their  names  to  the  po- 
lice, with  an  account  of  their  occu- 
pations, the  places  from  whence  they 
came,  and  their  motives  for  visiting 
Madrid. 

The  proclamation  of  the  intruder 
look  place  on  Santiagos-day ;  the 
grand  staindard-bearer  and  his  son 
effected  their  escape  from  the  capi- 
tal, and  thus  avoided  the  degrada- 
tion of  appearbff  in  the  intruder's 
Erocession.  Nothing  indeed  could 
e  more  striking  than  the  contrast 
between  this  dav  and  that  on  which 
Ferdinand  made  his  entrance  as 
king ;  then  the  street  swarmed  with 
the  population  of  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country ;  then  all  the  zeal 
aad  autQ«ri^  ef  the  magistrates 


were  necessary  to  repress  the  «•• 
pular  enthusiasm :  now,  what  few 
demonstrations  of  joy  were  made 
was  procured  by  authority,  the  offi- 
cers going  from  door  to  door  to  call 
upon  the  inhabitants.  The  housef 
were  just  sufficiently  decorated  to 
preserve  them  from  the  military 
commission  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  exposed.  The 
money  which  was  scattered  among 
the  populace,  lay  in  the  streets  where 
it  fell,  for  the  French  themselves  to 
gather  up ;  and  the  theatres,  which 
were  thrown  open  to  the  people, 
were  left  to  be  filled  by  Frenchmen. 
Joseph  Buonaparte  seems  to  have 
halted  at  Vittoria  till  he  received 
intelligence  of  Bessieres'  victory  at 
Rio  Seco,  and  to  have  advanced  to 
Madrid  m  full  confidence  that  the 
French  would  be  equally  vibtorious 
in  all  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The 
first  news  which  reached  him  after 
his  arrival  was  of  the  defeat  and  sur- 
render of  Dupont.  St  Andero  had 
been  recovered  by  the  patriots, 
Moncey  had  been  put  to  flight  be- 
fore Valencia,  Lefebvre,  afler  sus- 
taining a  repulse,  was  in  vain  at- 
tempting to  subdue  Zaragoza; — 
meantime  two  victorious  armies,  one 
from  Valencia,  and  one  from  Anda- 
lusia, were  advancing  towards  Ma- 
drid. Bessieres,  instead  ofbeingable, 
as  he  had  hoped,  to  march  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Junot  in  Portugal,  was 
fain  to  fall  back  himself,  and  provide 
for  his  own  safety ;  and  Blake,  whom 
the  defeat  at  Rio  Seco  seemed  onlj 
to  have  rendered  more  formidable  by 
displaying  his  talents,  and  obtaining 
for  him  that  reputation  which  he 
merited,  was  ready  with  the  Galician 
army  to  co-operate  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  capital,  and  might  not  impro- 
bably cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  usur- 
per, unless  it  were  speedily  effected^ 
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^e  Rrench  force  at  Madrid  would 
perhs^  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
defeated  all  these  hasty  levies,  had 
the  contest  been  with  these  only; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis 
were  ready  to  rise  upon  them  at  the 
first  favourable  occasion,  and  take 
vengeance  for  their  murdered  bre- 
thren. The  mtruder,  therefore,  had 
not  been  ten  days  in  that  city,  be- 
fore he  found  it  necessary  to  think 
•f  retreating  from  it.  On  the  27th 
of  July  the  French  began  to  prepare 
for  their  removal,  and  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month  they  had  complete- 
ly evacuated  it,  after  having  destroy- 
ed all  the  artillery  and  ammunition 
which  they  could  not  take  away, 
plundering  the  palaces  and  the  trea- 
sury, and*carrying  off  the  regalia  and 
the  crown  jewels. 

Spain  had  no  sooner  risen  in  arms 
against  the  Buons^artes,  than  the 
attention  of  the  British  government 
was  directed  to  the  Spanish  troops^ 
who,  having  been  marched  on  false 
pretences  into  the  northern  parts  of 
ijrermany,  were  now  stationed  in  the 
Danish  Islands.  There  the  t3rrant 
thought  he  had  secured  them,  the 
court  of  Denmark  being  disposed  to 
act  with  the  most  slavish  subservien- 
<;y  to  his  will,  partly  from  its  attach- 
ment to  France,  partly  from  its  deep- 
ly-rooted feeling  of  resentment  a- 
gainst  this  country.  The  French 
journals  had  told  us  that  these  troops 
had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  intruder  with  universsu  enthu- 
siasm. No  man  who  knew  the  Spa- 
nish character, — ^no  man,  indeed, 
who  knew  any  thing  of  human  na- 
ture, believed  this  falsehood ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  this  oath  was  pro- 
posed, far  as  diey  were  from  Spain, 
with  no  probability^  scarcely  with 
the  hcHpe,  of  returning  to  it,— -igno- 
tant  of  thd  spirit  which  had  manifest- 


ed itself  there,  and  surrounded  by 
French  and  Danish  troops,  who  were 
equally  hostile  to  the  cause  of  the 

Snots,  they  planted  their  colours^ 
med  a  circle  round  them,  and 
there  swore  on  their  knees  to  be 
fiiithful  to  their  country.  The  dif- 
ficult task  of  opening  a  communica- 
tion with  their  conmumder,  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Romana,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  off  their  troops,  was  en« 
trusted  to  Rear- Admiral  Keats,  ond 
of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished 
officers  in  the  British  service. 

The  main  body  of  these  troops 
were  with  the  commander  in  chief 
upon  the  island  of  Funen;  some 
were  in  Jutland,  some  in  Zealand, 
a  smaller  body  in  Langland.  It  was 
proposed  by  the  British 
admiral,  that  those  in  Fu-  Aug^  7f 
nen  should  secure  them- 
selves in  a  peninsula  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island,  from  whence,  if 
necessary,  they  might  be  renioved 
to  the  small  island  of  Romsoe.  The 
Danish  gun-boats  would  be  rendered 
inactive  if  the  Spanish  general  had  it 
in  his  power,  and  should  think  it  pro- 
per to  seize  on  the  town  and  port  of 
Nyborg;  but  this  measure.  Admiral 
Keats  thought  might  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  troops  in  Zealand  and 
Jutland,  by  inducing  the  Danes  to  act 
hostilely,  when  they  otherwise  might 
be  disposed  to  wiok  at,  or  make,  no 
serious  efforts  to  impede,  the  quiet 
removal  of  the  Spaniards.  There  was 
httle  hope  that  any  negodatidn  br 
their  peaceable  departUre  would  be 
successful ; — but,  unmediately  after 
the  movement  should  have  com- 
menced, a  declaration  of  the  peace- 
able and  unoffending  object  in,  viQW» 
might  thus,  he  thought,  be  advai^r' 
tageous.  The  troops  in  Zealanc^  ip 
was  proposed,  should  attempt  to 
force  their  way  to  the  pemi^ula  n^ 
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Coraoii^  wheM  it  ttemed  likely  thai 
tfMjr  might  be  able  to  defend  the 
iMhinuf  till  they  could  be  remoned 
to  the  nekhboturitig  idand  of  Spree, 
l^eeeet  Freden8oa,iii  Jutland,  were 
to  seize  ^tisels,  and  endeavour  to 
unite  with  their  countrymen  io 
Fmen ;  but,  if  the  troops  in  Lan^ 
land  were  aCrosg  eootj^h  to  £m 
themselves  in  s&Cy,  it  would  be 
better  to  land  aU  the  others  there, 
from  whence  they  could  be  trans- 
ported at  lewure. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  that  these 
farieus  movements  could  be  con- 
certed without  exciting  suspicion, 
prepared  as  the  French  officers  and 
the  DttBish  government  were  to  ex- 
pect soBM  sudi  attempt,  and  after 
the  manner  in  whicK  tne  Spaniards 
had  expressed  theiv  abhorrence  of 
the  usurpation  of  their  countnr.  A 
premature  execution  of  the  pumbe* 

eame  necessary,  and  Ro- 
Aug.  ^    manay  accorc(ingly,  took 

possession  of  Nyboi^.  Ad- 
miral Keats  had  hoisted  his  flae  die 
preceding  day  in  the  Supero  off 
that  town ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Sna^ 
niardb  entered  it,  he  di^Nitdied  a 
fetter  to  tile  governor,  informiag 
1^  that,  notwithstandmg  the  state 
ef  war  betwera  England  and  Den- 
mark, it  was  his  wish  te  abstain  firom 
every  hostye  and  offenive  act,  pr^ 
vided  no  opposititm  wasmade  to  the 
embarkation  of  the  Spanish  troops, 
Aat  unoffendmg  oMect  being  aU 
that  was  intend^.  While  this  was 
going  on,  he  must  necessarfly  co- 
operate with  those  troops,  and,  con- 
seipiently,  often  communicate  with 
Aetownof%borg;  but  the  strict- 
est orders  had  been  given  to  all  un- 
der his  command  to  obserre  the  i^ 
ttiost  dvOity  towards  the  iphabitaots. 
lE^  however,  the  Spaniardi  wereop- 
pOiedt  he  must,  however  rtluet«nt- 


Ijr,  take  measures  which  m^it  oc«^ 
casion  the  destruction  of  the  town* 

The  Danish  garrison  had  3rielded 
to  circumstances ;  but  an  wmed  brig 
and  a  cutter,  which  were  moored 
acpom  the  harbour,  near  the  town, 
rejected  all  the  pacife  ofS&n  both  of 
the  Spanish  general  and  the  Englidi 
admiral,  and  even  idl  the  remonst- 
rances of  their  own  countrymoi;— 
suchsmall  vessels  and  boats  as  could 
be  collected  were  sent  against  them^ 
and  they  were  taken,  ft  had  been 
the  roecial  care  of  Romana,  that  no 
act  of  hostility  diould  be  committed 
by  his  men,  except  such  as  were 
aosolutely  necessary  to  secure  thdr 
embarkanon.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, irritated  at  the  foolish  ohsdnacj 
with  which  their  firieiKb  arid  deliver- 
ers were  opposed,  fired  a  few  shot  at 
the  Danish  ships  befeve  they  strudk. 
Admiral  Keats  now  addressed  a  se- 
cond letter  to  the .  governor,  tellii^ 
htm,  that,  as  his  entrance  into  the 
harbour  had  been  opposed,  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  bound  by  no  ab- 
sokite  law  or  usage  to  reiq;>ect  the 
property  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Spwish  eeneral  had  occasion  for 
some  of  the  smafl  craft  in  the  port; 
unless^  the  masten  and  crews  would 
assist  them  in  equipping  aad  navi- 
gating them,  it  might  not  be  in  his 
power  to  secure  them  from  injury ; 
i£  they  would,  he  pledged  himsetl^ 
after  the  shovt  service  for  which  thej 
were  requived  i^otdd  be  ended^^  not 
only  to  secure  them  from  injury,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  but  also 
to  gnmt  them  passports  to  return  in 
safety. 

Accordingly  great  part  of  the 
artillery,  baggage,  and  stores,  were 
embarked  on  b^rd  such  vessels  as 
were  m  the  ports;  the  troops,  a- 
mouintingto  600(V^ere  taken  on 
board,  and  landed  upon  Longland ; 
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and  a  convention  being  made  be- 
tween Romana  and  the  governor  of 
that  island,  in  which  the  latter  a- 
greed  to  supply  the  Spaniards  with 
provisions,  they,  on  their  part,  ab- 
staining from  hositilities.  Above  a 
thousand  troops  from  Jutland  effect- 
ed their  escape  in  the  manner  propo- 
sed, and  jomed  their  countrymen 
iHiilea^sea.  Another  thousand  h^ 
got  to  Lang^and.  One  regiment  hk 
Jutkoitd  iiras  too  distant^  and  too  im- 
&vourably  situated,  to  effect  its  es- 
cape ;  and  two  in  Zealand,  afler  ha- 
ving fired  00  the  French  general  who 
C(Hnmanded  them,  and  having  killed 
one  of  his  aid-de-camps^  were  over- 
powered and  disarmed.  Nothing 
coiild,  exceed  the  joy  of  those  who 
effected  their  escape^— 4he  regiment 
of  Zamora  made  a  march  of*  eigh- 
teen Danish  miles  in  twenty>one 
hours.  This  regiment,  which  made 
ffiis  surprising  exertion,  for  the  sake 


of  returning  to  their  own  country,  to 
maintain  its  independence,  was  one 
of  those  which  the  French  papers 
described  as  discovermg  the  greatest 
attachment  to  the  intruder ! 

The  court  of  Denmark  issued  a 
pri^d^btiation  upon  this  occasion,  ex- 
pressing its  astonishment  at  what  it 
called  the  treachery  of  the  Spa* 
niords^  aiid  diarging  diem  wkh  aa« 
visg  violated  the  moslsaei^  duties! 
liiat  court  was  thus  the  first  to  give 
its  sanction  «id  support  to  the  usur« 
pation.of  Spain ;  ana,  by  this  new  in- 
stance of  abject  subserviency  to  the 
tyrant's  views,  it  a&rded  fresh 
proof,  that,  however  the  expedition 
to  Copenhagen  was  to  be  lamented 
on  other  accounts,  the  Danish  go* 
vemment  could  not  receive  a  more 
severe  chastisement  than  it  deser- 
ved, for  its  bKse  attachment  to  the 
CGfmmoo  enemy  of  all  firee  states 
and  all  princ^ies  of  freedom. 


*  The  banish  mile  is  to  the  English  as  4,  58  to  1  j-^it  is,  therefore,  spmewhat 
more  than  four  miles  ^nd  a  half  English;  and  thid  march  was  nther  more  than  99 
toSkfk 
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CHAP.  XVIIL 


Spanish  Colonies.  Dispakhes  intercepted.  Proceedings  tU  Cuba^  and 
VenezueUh  Mexico^  and  Buenos  Mres.  Manifesto  of  the  Prince  i^ 
SraxU.  Conduct  of  the  French  in  Portugal.  Insurrections  at  Porto^  %n 
Mgaroe^  and  Alent^o. 


The  naval  power  of  England,  which 
Spain  has  so  often  severely  experi- 
enced during  its  unfortunate  alliance 
with  France,  preserved  the  Spanish 
colonies  and  maritime  provinces 
from  the  arms  of  the  tyrant ;  his  ar- 
tifices were,  however,  still  to  be  ap- 
prehended. A  French  agent,  who 
was  sent  to  Minorca  to  obtain  a  re* 
cognition  of  the  intruder  from  the 
ffovernor  and  the  magistracy,  was 
happy  to  effect  his  escape  from  the 
island;  and  a  communication  with 
the  British  fleet  was  opened  by  the 
captain-general  of  Majorca.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Canaries  resolved 
not  to  submit  to  the  usurpation,  even 
before  they  were  informed  of  the 
general  resistance  which  had  broken 
out  in  the  mother  country:  they 
proclaimed  Ferdinand  in  all  the. 
islands,  and  such  was  the  enthu- 
siasm prevailing  in  his  favour,  that 
the  patriotic  cockade  was  worn,  not 
only  by  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the 
laity,  but  by  the  monks,  and  even 
the  nuns  in  their  cloisters*  A  junta, 
composed  of  representatives  from 
•ach  of  the  islands,  assembled  at 
Laguna,  the  cf^pital  of  Teneri£fe; 


they  resolved  to  resist  the  French, 
to  acknowledge  no  other  sovereign 
than  Ferdinand  and  his  lawful  suc- 
cessor ;  and  they  opened  their  ports 
to  the  English. 

Lord  Collingwood  had  obtained 
intelligence,  that  La  Rapide,  a  cor- 
vette, chareed  with  dispatches  *  from 
Bayonne,  had  sailed  for  Cayenne ; 
and,  when  he  sent  but  advices  of  the 
Spanish  revolution  to  Sir  Alexander 
Cochrane,  commander  in  chief  on 
Uie  Leeward  island  station,  he  re- 
quested that  he  would  endeavour  to 
intercept  this  vessel,  or  counteract 
the  effect  of  her  papers.  La  R^ide 
was  fortunately  taken  by  the  Balette 
sloop  of  war,  and  carried  into  Barba* 
does ;  but  her  dispatches  had  been 
thrown  overboard.  Shortly  after- 
wards, two  cartels  arrived,  the  one 
from  Martinique,  the  other  from  Cay- 
enne. To  prevent  any  communication 
between  these  vessels  and  the  prison- 
ers from  Europe,  the  latter  were 
inmiediately  sent  to  England  in  the 
ship  of  war  then  sailing  with  the 
convoy.  Some  circumstances,  how- 
ever, occasioned  a  suspicion  that 
the  cartel  from  Cayenne  tiad  spokei 
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with  La  Rapide  at  sea:  thi«  led  to 
an  investigation,  and  duplicates  of 
the  dispatches  were  discovered  un- 
der a  barrel  of  flour. 

Tlie  Carolina,  with  dispatches  for 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  4000  stand  of 
arms,  was  intercepted  soon  after 
she  ^ed  fi'om  St  Sebastians,  wad 
the  arms  were  landed  at  Gijon,  for 
the  patriots.  La  Mouche,  bound,  up«- 
on  the  same  service,  to  the  Havan- 
nah,  met  with  the  same  fate.  That 
vessel  would  not  have  been  more 
fortunate  if  it  had  reached  its  place 
of  destination ;  for  when  the  tidinffs 
of  the  usurpation  were  known  m 
Cuba,  the  mdignant  spirit  of  the 
people  burst  out  with  the  same  un- 
animity as  it  had  done  in  Spain. 
Even  the  Franciscans  presented  an 
address  to  the  governor  of  the  island, 
declaring  themselves  ready  to  meet 
death  with  pleasure,  in  the  cause 
of  Ferdinand  and  their  country. 
Hiough,  from  their  profossion,  per- 
haps, they  said,  they  might  not  be 
thought  qualified  for  any  other  task 
than  that  of  directing  the  spiritual 
concerns  of  their  brethren,  and  sup- 
plicating God  to  look  down  with 
mercy  on  his  people,  nevertheless, 
while  they  diligently  discharged 
that  duty,  they  earnestly  entreated 
thai  they  might  be  called  upon  a- 
»M)ng  the  first  for  any  service,  how- 
ever difficult  and  laborious,— even 
that  of  carr3ring  arms,  in  this  right- 
sous  cause.  We  are  Spaniards,  said 
they,  and  there  runs  in  our  veins  the 
blood  of  those  who  have  fallen,  and 
are  at  this  moment  Ming,  victims 
to  the  ferocity  of  Murat,  and  the 
niffians  who  accompany  him. 

Sir  A.  Cochrane's  first  measure 
was  to  liberate  his  Spanish  prisoners, 
as  had  been  done  in  England,  and 
•end  them  to  the  Spanish  Main  in 
the  Acasta  frigate.    A  brig,  with 
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dispatches  from  the  intruder,  reach- 
ed La  Guiara  before  her.  The 
English  officer.  Captain  Beaver,  a 
man  of  extraordinary  talents,  im- 
niediately  landed,  a!nd  presented 
himself  before  the  governor,  at  the 
very  time,  it  is  said,  when  the  agent 
of  Buonaparte  was  endeavouring, 
with  all  the  arts  of  allurement  and 
intimidation,  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject of  his  mission.  Such  artifices 
were  of  little  avail.  The  Seville  ma- 
nifesto had  previously  arrived,  con« 
fimung  the  account  brought  by  the 
Engli^  frigate ;  and  the  hall  of  au* 
dience  rung  with  shouts  in  honour 
of  Ferdinand  and  his  ally  the  King 
of  England:  their  acclamations  were 

Xated  by  the  eager  multitude, 
were  waiting  to  have  their  own 
determination  confirmed  by  the  go« 
vemor,  and  the  shout  soon  echoed 
through  the  city.  The  Frenchman 
was  sent  to  prison,  the  imperial 
brig  was  seized,  and  the  colours  of 
Spain  and  England  were  hoisted  on 
all  the  forts,  under  a  general  salute* 
The  same  spirit  manifested  itself 
at  Mexico :  a  junta  was  assembled, 
and  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Ferdi- 
nand taken  by  the  viceroy  and  all 
persons  in  authority :  they  swore  abo 
to  acknowledge  no  other  sovereign 
than  him  or  his  lawful  successor  of 
the  Bourbon  line ;  and  not  to  obey  any 
orders  proceeding  from  the  French, 
througn  whatever  channel  they  might 
be  issued,  nor  any  authorities  what- 
soever, unless  they  were  instituted  by 
him,  or  his  representative,  l^^ly 
and  authentically  appomted.  Four^ 
teen  millions  of  debars  were  imme- 
diately voted,  by  the  city  of  Mexico, 
to  the  service  of  the  mother  country, 
and  the  people,  boasting  that  they 
were  the  successors  of  the  immortal 
Cortes,  enrolled  themselves  for  the 
defence  of  that  empire  which  he  had 
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won  for  Spain.    The  viceroy,  how- 
ever, had  only  yielded  to  the  pubh'c 
feeling,  because  he  was  not  able  to 
oppose  it.     The  governor  of  Vera 
Cruz  also  was  disposed  to  transfer 
his  loyalty  to  the  intruder:  and  when 
'  a  ship  with  French  colours  arrived 
at  that  port,  and  having  been  board- 
ed from  barges  sent  out  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  marine,  was  brought 
in,  he  forbade  all  persons,  on  pain 
of  death,  from  going  on  board  her. 
The  needless  severity  of  this  edict 
gervedonlyto  exasperate  the  people, 
and  heighten  their  suspicions.  They 
assembled  tumultuously ;   yet,  like 
their  fellow  patriots  in  Spain,  ob- 
serving constitutional  forms,  even  in 
insurrection,   they  called  upon  the 
regidores  of  the  town,  and  requiped 
them  to  bring  the  dispatches  from 
the  French  vessel,  and  communicate 
their  contents.    This  was  done  ;  and 
as  the  papers  consisted  of  proclama- 
tions and  orders  from  the  intruder, 
they  were  publicly  burnt.  The  house 
and  effects  of  a  merchant,  who  was 
suspected  to  be  in  the  French  in- 
terest, shared  the  same  fate:  his 
life  was  also  threatened  ;  but  when 
the  nuns  came  out  of  their  convent, 
and  the   host,  under  its  pall,  was 
brought  forth,  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace yielded  to  their  devotional  feel- 
ing, and  the  tumult  was  appeased. 
The  people,  however,  insisted  that 
the  place  should  be  put  in  a  state  of 
defence ;  and  they  formed  a  junta, 
in   whose  vigilant  patriotism  1they 
might  confide  against  the  treason- 
able inclinations  of  their  governor. 

Even  at  Buenos  Ayres,  where 
that  animosity  against  the  English, 
occasioned,  throughout  the  Spanish 
colonies,  by  the  ravages  of  Drake  and 
Cavendish,  and  the  buccaneers,  had 
been  so  unhappily  revived,  just  when 
the  lapse  of  time  had  obliterated  it, 
there  prevailed  among  the  people  a 


feeling  of  stronger  and  juster  renent^ 
ment  against  the  French.  Neverthe- 
less, there  existed  a  party  there,  ia 
consequence  of  Sir  Home  Popham's 
wretched  expedition,  numerous  e- 
nough  to  support  the  governor  U- 
nieis  in  a  temporising  policy,  which, 
while  it  waited  to  aclmowledge  the 
right  of  the  strongest,  evidently  in- 
clined towards  the  Buonapartes.     A 
French  agent  was  received  by  this  go-  * 
vemor;  and  Liniers  informed  the 
people,  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  had  been  compell*- 
ed  to  recognise  the  abso-     Aug.  15. 
lute  independence  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  and  of  aU  its 
transmarine  possessions,  without  re- 
taining or  dismembering  the  minu- 
test portion  of  its  dominions ;  that  a 
cortes  was  assembled  at  Bayonne, 
where  the  fate  of  the   monarchy 
was  to  be  decided ;  that  the  Empt- 
or of  the  French,  applauding  the 
triumph  and  constancy  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Buenos  Ayres,  exhorted 
them  to  maintain  the  high  reputa- 
tion which  they  had  acouired,  and 
offered  them  succours  ot  every  de- 
scription.   He  had  not  hesitated,  vol 
reply,  to  assure  his  imperial  majes- 
ty, that  the  city  over  which  he  pre- 
sided was  chiefly  distinguished  for 
its  loyalty  to  its  lawful  sovereign; 
and  that  he  should  thankfully  re- 
ceive arms,  ammum'tion,  and  Spa- 
nish troops.    Let  us,  he  added,  imi- 
tate the  example  of  our  ancestors 
in  this  happy  land,  who  escaped  the 
disasters  that  afflicted  Spain  m  the 
war  of  the  succession,  by  wisely  a- 
waiting  the  fate  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, to  obey  that  power  which  occu- 
pied the  sovereignty.  Nevertheless, 
he  said,  as  he  had  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  council  of  the  Indies 
to  proclaim  Ferdinand,  and  take  the 
oath  to  him,  and  had  no  orders  suf- 
ficiently authoritative   to  counter- 
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iftand  thenii  that  ceremony  was  to 
be  perfonned  with  solemnities  and 
public  rejoicings.  Notwithstanding 
this  readiness,  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
Temor,  to  acknowledge  the  intruder, 
the  patriotic  cause  daily  acquired 
ftrength ;  it  soon  became  as  unpo-  * 
pular  to  speak  French  as  it  had  ever 
been  to  speak  English ;  and  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  with  the  Bra- 
zilian court  for  opening  the  place  to 
British  and  Portugueze  ships. 

While  the  last  act  of  the  Corsi- 
can's  perfidiousness,  and  of  the  tra- 
gedy of  the  Bourbons,  was  repre- 
senting at  Bayonne,  the  Prince  of 
Brazil,  having  safely  reached  that 
city,  which  oucht  long  since  to  have 

been  made  the  capital  of 
May  I.     the  Braganzas,  published 

a  justificatory  exposition 
•f  his  conduct  towards  France,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution,  in  order  that  his  sub- 
jects, impartial  Europe,  and  distant 
posterity,  might  judge  of  the  purity 
of  his  conduct,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  he  had  acted.  It  is  not 
in  invectives,  said  this  manifesto, 
that  the  court  of  Portugal  will  raise 
its  voice  from  the  midst  of  the 
new  empire  which  it  is  about  to 
found :  by  a  plain  and  faithful  state- 
ment, it  would  make  known  to  the 
world  all  that  it  had  suffered,  and 
then  appeal  to  Providence.  A  reli- 
gious prince  felt  the  importance  of 
luch  an  appeal ;  for  guilt  could  not 
always  remain  unpunished,  and  us- 
^  urpation  and  violence  enfeeble  them- 
selves by  the  continual  efforts  they 
are  obliged  to  employ.  In  ex- 
plaining the  motives  and  conduct  of 
Portugal  during  the  ^nti-jacobine 
^'ttr,  it  was  averred,  that,  though  she 
«ent  troops  for  the  defence  of  the 
Pyrenees,  in  conformity  to  the  treaty 
of  alliance  with  Spain,  she,  never- 
Aeless,  endeavoured  to  preserve  the 


strictest  neutrality.  Thi»  was  ihft 
only  weak  part  of  the  manifesto ; 
and  the  assertion,  strange  as  it  is^ 
was  so  needless  in  this  place,  that  it 
would  not  have  been  advanced,  if 
the  Portugueze  ministry  had  not,  by 
some  unaccountable  n>ode  of  reason* 
ing,  persuaded  themselves  of  its  va- 
lidity. With  better  reason,  it  com- 
plained of  Spain ;  how  that  power, 
after  having  involved  its  ally  in  hos- 
tilities with  France,  joined  France 
against  her,  and,  by  the  help  of  that 
confederacy,  extorted  from  Portugal 
the  little  territory  belonging  to  her 
beyond  the  Guadiana.  Then  it  was 
that  France  gave  the  first  proof  of 
its  bad  faith ;  for  after  the  treaty  of 
Badajoz  had  bedi  signed  by  Lucien 
Buonaparte,  the  Prince  de  la  Paz, 
and  the  Portugueze  plenipotentiary, 
the  French  government  refused  to 
ratify  it,  and  forced  Portugal  to  sign 
a  new  treaty  at  Madrid,  with  much 
harder  conditions :  nor  was  there  any 
motive  assigned  for  this  act  of  vio- 
lence, except  that  such  was  the 
pleasure  of  France.  Almost  at  the 
same  time,  the  peace  of  Amiens  was 
concluded,  which  moderated  some 
conditions  too  oppressive  to  Portu- 
gal ;  and  this  consideration  of  Eng^ 
land  for  its  ancient  ally,  was  regard- 
ed by  France  as  a  new  proof  of  the 
servitude  and  bondage  in  which  the 
English  government  held  the  court 
of  Lisbon. 

Portugal  hastened  to  fulfil  the 
burthensome  conditions  of  the  treaty. 
The  war  was  soon  renewed  between 
England  and  France;  and  having 
made  the  greatest  sacrifices  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  itself  in  peace, 
the  court  thought  itself  fortunate,  at 
a  heavy  expence  of  money,  to  con- 
clude the  treaty  of  1804,  in  which 
the  first  consul  expressly  consented 
to  *'  acknowledge  the  neutrality  of 
Portugal  daring  the  present  war, 
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and  not  to  oppose  any  measures  that 
might  be  taken  with  respect  to  the 
beUigerent  powers,  conformably  to 
the  principles  and  general  laws  of 
neutrality.'*  From  that  tune  the 
French  government  received  all  the 
advantages  of  such  a  treaty :  it  never 
had  occasion  to  make  the  smallest 
complaint  against  Portugal ;  vet,  du- 
ring the  same  war,  and  after  this 
same  stipulation,  it  required  of  Por« 
tugal,  not  only  an  infraction  of  neu- 
trality, but  a  declaration  of  war 
against  England,  in  violation  of  the 
treaties  existing  between  the  two 
countries.  Portugal  had  no  grie- 
vance to  complain  of  against  Eng- 
land, which  had,  on  the  contrary,  gi- 
ven her  evei^  kmd  of  satis&ction, 
when  die  commander  of  some  Bri- 
tish ships  of  war  failed  in  that  respect 
which  was  due  to  a  neutral  flag.  A 
French  squadron,  meantime,  having 
on  board  the  brother  of  the  emperor 
of  the  French,  anchored  in  Bahia  de 
Todos  OS  Santos,  was  received  there 
with  every  kind  of  respect,  and  sup- 
phed  with  all  sorts  of  refreshments. 
Yet  that  squadron  burnt  some  Por- 
tugueze  vessels,  to  conceal  its  route, 
promising,  at  the  time,  to  indemnify 
the  proprietors;  which  promise  was 
never  performed.  This  was  a  sam- 
ple of  the  fate  which  awaited  Eu- 
rope, if  ever  France  should  acquire 
an  ascendency  by  sea,  equal  to  that 
which  she  had  obtained  by  land;  and 
hence  the  complaints  which  she  so 
loudly  uttered  against  the  maritime 
tyranny  of  the  English  might  be 
rightly  estimated. 

From  1804  to  1807,  France  re- 
ceived from  Portugal  all  the  colonial 
commodities  and  first  materials  for 
her  manufactures ;  thus  profiting  by 
the  alliance  between  Portugal  and 
England  during  a  disastrous  war  by 
sea,  in  which  she  experienced  ^no- 
thing  but  defeats*    The  council  o( 


Lisbon  might  therefore  teuonMf 
suppose,  inat  that  of  the  Thmllerioi 
would  respect  a  neutrality  which  it 
had  acknowledgedbyasolemn  treaty^ 
and  from  which  it  derived  auch  de* 
dded  advantages ;  but  from  this  ae-^ 
curity  it  was  awakened,  in  the  montk 
of  August,  lb06,  by  a  formal  decla- 
ration of  M.  Talleyrand  to  Lord  Yar- 
mouth, that  if  England  did  not  maka 
a  maritime  peace,  the  French  go* 
vernment  would  declare  war  against 
Portugal,  and  order  that  country  tm 
be  occupied  by  30,000  men*     Rou- 
sed at  this  declaration,  England  of-v 
fered  to  Portugal  every  kind  of  8im> 
cour ;  but  just  at  this  tune,  Prussii^ 
who,  twelve  months  before,  nught  pro- 
bably have  ddivered  Europe,  bjr  act- 
ing in  co-operation  with  Austria  and 
Russia,  cameforwardsingly  to  oppose 
France.    Buonaparte  then  fouiui  it 
convenient  to  spare  Portugal,  and 
accordingly  found  means  to  pac^ 
her  court : — his  views  were  still  fiur- 
ther  protracted  by  the  war   with 
Russia,  which  contmued ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  peace  of  Tilsit  was  con- 
cluded that  Tie  assumed  a  dictatorxal 
language,  such  as  it  might  have  be- 
come Charlemagne  to  AMidress  to  his 
vassal  princes.  He  then,  through  the 
French  charge  d'affaires,  and  the 
Spanish  ambassador  at  Lisbon,  re- 
quired the  Prince  of  Brazil  to  diut 
his  ports  against  England,  to  detaia 
all  Englislunen  who  resided  in  Por- 
tugal, and  to  confiscate  all  English 
property.    If  these  demands  were 
not  complied  with,  both  n^nisters  . 
had  orders  to  depart  on  the  first  of 
September,  that  was,  about  three 
weeks    after   the  proposition    4va8 
made.    Meantime,  without  waking 
for  the  determination  of  Portqgai^ 
the  French  government  ordered  all 
Portugueze  i^ps  to  be  seized  in  the 
French  ports ;  tnus  commencing  hos- 
tilities without  any  declaration  of 
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war,  and  carrying  to  a  far  ereater 
length  the  proceedings  wbidi  form 
its  continual  topic  of  reproach  ar 
gainst  England ;  reproaches  which, 
after  such  conduct,  Eurc^  will 
know  how  to  appreciate. 

Desirous  of  sparing  die  blood  of 
its  people,  and  placing  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  friendship  of  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  its  old  and  faithful 
ally,  the  court  of  Portugal  endea- 
Toured  to  render  the  demands  of 
France  more  moderate,  by  consent- 
ing to  shut  its  ports,  but  resisting 
the  two  other  articles,  as  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  national  law ; 
and  the  prince  regent,  without  hesi- 
tation, declared,  that  those  articles 
equally  wounded  his  religion  and  his 
rindples  of  morality,  ^om  which 
le  never  deviated,  and  which  were 
perhaps  the  true  cause  of  that  un- 
shaken fidelity  which  he  experienced 
from  his  subjects.    He  then  began 
to  adopt  measures  for  securing  a  re- 
treat to,  that  part  of  his  dominions 
which  is  not  exposed  to  any  invasion 
citable  of  exciting  alarm :  at  the 
same  time  he  directed  the  English 
to  sell  their  property,  and  leave  his 
kingdom.     Not  satisfied  with  this, 
Buonaparte  demanded  that  the  ports 
^uld  be  shut,  that  all  British  pro- 
perty should  be  confiscated,  all  Bri- 
tish subjects  imprisoned,  and  that 
the  project  of  retreat  to  America 
ihouid  be  abandoned*    The  prince, 
knowing  that  the  King  of  England 
would  consent  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  ships,  in  order  to  save  Portugal 
fWrni  invasion,  and  knowing  also  that 
all  Englii^  property  had  been  sold 
or  removed,  and  no  Englishman  re- 
mained, except  auch  as  were  natu- 
ralized, submitted  even  to  these  de- 
mands ;  but  he  declared,  that,  should 
the  Frendi  troops  enter  his  country, 
he  was  firmly  resolved  to  remove  the 
Beat  of  government  to  Brazil,  the 


most  important  and  best  defended 
part  of  his  dominions.  He  then 
ordered  his  whole  army  to  more  to 
the  coast;  and  supposing  tiiat,  as 
France  had  obtained  essentiallv  all 
which  she  demanded,  she  would  hav« 
nothing  more  to  ask,  confided  in 
^at  good  faith  whidi  ought  to  be 
the  fundamental  principle  of  every 
government,  and  felt  conscious  that, 
having  done  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  secure  the  tranquilli^  of  his  peo<« 
i^e,  and  avoid  a  useless  effusion  of 
blood,  he  had  discharged  his  duty. 
General  Junot,  however,  entered  hia 
kingdom  with  the  vanguard  of  his 
army,  without  the  consent  of  the 
prince,  and  without  any  declaration 
of  war,  assuring  the  people  that  he 
was  marching  to  succour  their  prince 
against  an  invasion  ci  the  English, 
and  that  he  came  as  a  friend  and 
ally.  The  temerity  of  advancing 
with  so  small  and  miserable  a  force 
would  have  been  absurd,  had  not 
Junot,  whose  conduct  at  Venice  and 
Lisbon  has  made  him  but  too  well 
known,  relied  on  the  feelings  of  a 
virtuous  prince,  and  known  that  he 
would  not  expose  his  people  to  after 
calamities  for  the  sake  of  a  certain 
first  success;  for  the  prince,  sur- 
prised as  he  was,  might  have  rallied 
the  troops  around  him,  called  in  the 
English  fleet,  and  have  cut  to  pi^es 
that  general  and  hitmen. 

Thus  situated,  the  prince  adopted 
the  only  measure  which  was  con<* 
sistent  with  his  uniform  principle  of 
saving  the  blood  of  his  people.  The 
plan  of  the  French  government  had 
nothing  less  in  view  than  to  secure 
his  royal  person  and  the  whole  royal 
family,  in  order  to  divide,  at  its  own 
wiU  and  pleasure,  the  spoils  of  the 
^own  of  Portugal,  and  the  Portu- 
gueze  dominions.  Providence  fa- 
voured him ;  he  retired  with  his  au- 
gust family  to  Brazil,  and  thus  dis- 
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concerted  the  project  of  the  French. 
He  had  learnt,  since  his  arrival,  with 
horror,  the  usurpation  of  Portugal, 
the  pillage  and  plunder  practised 
there,  and  the  tyrannical  proceed- 
ings of  the  Emperor  of  France,  who, 
as  if  he  were  the  dictator  of  Europe, 
represented  (his  removal  to  Brazil  as 
/  a  crime  both  in  him  and  in  the  faith- 
ful subjects  who  accompanied  him, 
and  proscribed  the  right  of  the  Bra^ 
ganzas  to  their  crown.  From  what 
code  of  the  law  of  nations  had  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  derived  such 
principles,  and  received  such  an  au- 
thority ?  He  called  the  attention  of 
all  the  European  powers  to  this  mon- 
strous assumption  of  supremacy,  to 
the  criminal  and  treacherous  conduct 
of  a  government  which  aimed  at  the 
universal  domination  of  Europe,  and 
of  the  whole  world  1  These  transac- 
tions were  the  forerunners  of  ages  of 
.  barbarism  and  misery,  such  as  fol- 
lowed the  downfal  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  nor  could  those  fatal  con- 
sequences be  averted,  unless  exer- 
tions were  unanimously  made  to  re- 
store the  equipoise  of  Europe,  set- 
ting aside  those  feelings  of  rival- 
ship  by  which  so  tremendous  a  power 
had  been  enabled  to  raise  itself,  to 
the  imminent  danger,  if  not  thei  de- 
struction, of  all. 

The  prince  regent  therefore,  said 
this  manifesto,  after  these  unpro- 
voked and  unexampled  injuries,  de- 
claring all  those  treaties  null  and 
void  which  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
had  forced  him  to  conclude,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  1801  and  lb04, 
because  the  emperor  has  violated 
and  never  respected  them,  breaks 
off  all  communication  with  France, 
authorizes  his  subjects  to  wage  war 
by  sea  and  land  against  the  French, 
will  not  lay  down  his  arms,  unless  in 
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concert  with  his  Britannic  Majeflty, 
his  old  and  faithful  ally,  and  will 
never  agree  to  a  cession  of  Portu- 
gal, tlie  most  ancient  part  of  the  in- 
heritance of  his  august  royal  &• 
mily.  ♦ 

Except  in  the  strange  supposition 
that  Portugueze  troops  could  be  sent 
to  act  in  alliance  with  the  Spaniards 
against  the  French  republic,  and  yet 
Portugal  remain  at  peace  with  France, 
this  manifesto  was  in  all  its  parta  as 
accurate  as  it  is  convincing.  It  be- 
comes the  more  impressive  when 
compared  with  the  French  official 
reports  concerning  Portugal,  which 
are  equally  remarkable  for  the  futili- 
ty of  the  complaints  alleged  against 
her,  and  the  insolence  with  which 
they  are  brought  forward,  as  serious 
grounds  for  war.  Every  sovereign 
in  Europe,  it  was  here  nrembed, 
must  acknowledge,  that,  if  his  terri- 
tory was  violated,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  he 
would  be  responsible  for  it.  But  when 
the  Portugueze  government  suffered 
its  ships  to  be  visited  by  English  ships, 
its  independence  was  as  much  vio- 
lated as  it  wouldliave  been  if  Eng- 
land had  vidated  its  ports.  But  tlus 
was  done  by  the  consent  of  Portu- 
gal. Portugal  was  therefore  an  ac- 
complice in  the  wrongs  committed 
by  England ;  therefore  in  a  state  of 
war  with  France  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  benevolent  disposition  of  the 
emperor,  war  with  Portugal  was  now 
a  painful  but  necessary  duty,  f  Such 
was  iVI.  de  Champagny's  logic ;  and 
it  was  accompanied  with  a  statement 
of  other  grievances,  equally  futile, 
and  with  the  direct  falsehood,  that 
the  Portugueze  natidn  unanimously- 
wished  the  prince  to  break  off  his 
connection  with  England: — and  at 
the  very  time  when  charges  othus 
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^•nteinptible  were  brought  against 
the  good  faith  of  the  Prince  of  Bra- 
zil toward  Buonaparte,  Buonaparte 
was  actually  concludi.jgthe  treaty  of 
Fontainbleau,  for  dispossessing  him 
of  his  dominions,  and  partitioning 
them  among  strangers.  This  fact 
bad  not  beeil  disclosed  when  the 
Prince  of  Brazil  issued  iiis  manifesto ; 
but  it  was  not  needed  to  strengthen 
his  cause:  the  conduct  of  the  Corsi- 
can  towards  Portugal  had  been  al- 
ready so  perfidious,  so  tyrannical,  so 
eruely  that,  when  this  disclosure  was 
made,  it  seemed  like  a  supereroga- 
tion of  wickedness,  committed  by  one 
whose  guilt  and  infamy  were  already 
consummate. 

When  intelligence  of  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Spain,  and  of  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  royal  family,  was  recei- 
ved at  Kio  de  Janeiro,  the  Princess 
of  Brazil,-€is  daughter  of  Charles  IV., 
and  the  Spanish  Infante  Don  Pedro, 
her  cousin,  addressed  a- memorial  to 
the  prince,  requesting  that  he  would 
maintain,  protect,  and  presence  the 
rights  of  their  royal  house  for  the 
King  of  Spain,  or  for  them  his  near- 
est relations  who  had  escaped.  By 
means  of  his  assistance  they  trusted 
that  a  perfect  aliknce  might  be  ef- 
fected with  the  Spanish- Americans, 
by  which  all  attacks  of  the  enemy 
would  be  frustrated,  and  they  should 
destroy  the  seeds  of  those  family 
quarrels  which  were  incessantly  a- 
rising  between  the  subjects  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  This  claim  on  their 
part  they  entreated  him  to  commu- 
nicate to  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities  of  Spain ;  and  accord- 
ingly their  papers,  *  with  the  princess 
answer,  and  a  manifesto  on  their  part, 
were  circulated  in  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces of  South  America. 
The  prince  regent  was  now  fully 


aware  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  from 
which  he  had  escaped:  his  appre- 
hension of  it  had  been  strong  enough 
to  induce  him  to  this  fortunate  re- 
moval ;  yet,  when  he  was  on  the  point 
of  emigrating,  he  had  still  indulged 
a  hope  that  the  hostilities  of  France 
were  directed  wholly  against  the 
English,  and  that  he  himself  might 
still  purchase  her  forbear- 
ance by  non-resistance.  Nov.  27. 
In  a  proclamation  issuted  1807. 
just  before  his  departure, 
wherein  he  appointed  the  Marquis  of 
Abrantes  head  of  a  regency  during 
his  absence,  he  affirmed,  that  the 
troops  which  were  then  entering  Por- 
tugal were  destined  particularly  a- 
gainst  his  own  {)er8on;  but,  m  a 
supplementary  edict,  bearing  date 
the  iame  day,  he  directed  the  regen- 
cy to  provide  good  quarters  for  the 
French  trooos,  and  to  supply  them 
with  every  thing  which  they  might 
require  during  their  stay  in  the  king- 
dom, averting  all  and  every  insult 
that  might  be  perpetrated,  and  pu- 
nishing with  rigour  any  that  might 
occur :  thus,  as  he  said,  to  maintain 
the  good  harmony  which  ought  to  be 
displayed  towards  the  armies  of  na- 
tions with  whom  he  was  united  on 
the  continent. 

The  suspicions  of  the  prince  were 
better  founded  than  his  hopes.  The 
FVench  troops,  thinking  to  surprise 
him,  advanced  with  a  rapidity  un- 
usual even  in  their  armies :  they 
marched  forty  miles  a-day,  through 
bad  roads  and  constant  rain;  and 
their  advanced  guard  entered  Abran- 
tes before  thePor^ugueze  govern  ment 
knew  that  they  had  set  out.  They 
reached  Lisbon  on  the  SOth  of  No- 
vember, and  on  the  following  day, 
the  anniversary  of  the  Braganza  re-' 
volution,  the  Portugueze  flag  wai 
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struck*  and  that  of  France  hoisted  in 
its  stead«  According  to  the  French 
accounts,  an  eardiquake  had  just 
been  felt  in  Lisbon,  and  the  morning 
was  unusually  tempestuous ;  but  no 
sooner^ had  their  flag  been  hoisted, 
than  the  tempest  ceased,  the  sim 
came  forth,  and  the  weather  became 
serene  and  beautiful !  They  repre- 
sented this  as  an  omen  o£  the  bene** 
ficial  changes  to  be  produced  by 
tbeir  presence »-— never  was  omen 
more  lully  contnulicted  by  die  event. 
Junot  began  his  tyrannv  with  a  pro- 
clamation,addre8sed  to  the  Lisboners, 
before  his  army  entered  the  dty.  He 
was  coming,  he  said,  for  the  purpose 
of  rescuingtheirports  and  their  pnnoe 
from  the  influence  of  England ;  but 
that  prince,  so  respectable  for  his 
virtues,  had  been  hurried  away  by 
the  counsels  of  wicked  men,  wm> 
made  him  feel  ^prehensions  for  his 
personal  safety ;  and  he  had  flung 
himself  into  the  arms  of  his  enemies. 
• "  Inhabitants  of  Lisbon,'*  imid  this 
Frenchman,  **  fear  neither  me  nor 
my  army ;  we  are  formidable  only  to 
the  enemy  and  to  the  wicked.  The 
great  Napoleon,  my.  master,  sends 
me  to  protect  you." 

In  PoHugal,  as  well  as  in  Spain, 
tlie  inquisitor-general  lent  all  his 
authority  to  the  usurpaticm.  He  ex- 
horted thet  people  to  bless  God  for 
all  things,  and,  among  them,  as  a  sig- 
nal benefit,  for  the  peace  and  good 
order  which  prevailed  since  the 
French  had  come  to  their  succour ; 
and  he  bade  them  not  forget  that  the 
army  which  was  in  the  midst  of  them 
was  that  of  Nfmoleon  theGr^ ;  that 
that  monardi  had  been  sent  by  God 
to  protect  religion,  and  render  men 
happy;  that  he  would  pour  upon 
them  the  blessings  of  peace ;  and  that 
they  would  enjoy  all  sorts  of  h^)pi- 
ness,  if  they  showed  themselves  wor- 


thy of  sudi  great  protec^tioin.  Th^ 
were  to  obey  power,  not  throtxgb 
fear,  but  through  a  duty  of  con- 
science; and  unless  they  i^y^red, 
they  could  neither  hope  for  fas^pi- 
ness  in  the  world,  nor  in  tlie  life  to 
come.  A  pastoral  letter  to  the  same 
tenor  was  circulated  by  the  patriaidb. 
The  cleigy,  both  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tu^,  have  done  tlieir  duty  in  these 
arduous  times :  but  if  some  of  their 
bishops,  like  those  of  1^  Anden», 
Orense,  and  Porto,  had  not  redeea- 
ed  the  hierarchv,  die  Conduct  of 
those  wretches  who  were  at  the  bead 
of  the  establidiment  might  have 
proved  as  fatal  to  their  church,  as  it 
was  treasonable  to  their  countiy. 

A  people  who  were  to  be  plunder- 
ed and  oppressed  were  first  to  be 
disarmed.  Junot  had  been  only  four 
days  in  Lisbon  when  he  prdiibited 
tbe  use  of  fire-arms  in  hunting  and 
shooting,  aniversally  over  the  whcde 
kingdom ;  assassinations,  he  said,  be- 
ing daily  committed  under  the  pre- 
text of  shooting,  and  it  being  his  in- 
tention to  cause  the  game  to  be  de- 
stroyed in  a  regular  manner,  in  places 
where  it  might  be  hurtftd.  Any  per- 
son, therefore,  not  in  llie  sendee, 
who  should  be  fiiund  armed  with  gun 
or  pistols,  hunting  or  i^ooting,  with- 
out a  licence  from  General  La  Borde, 
the  commandant  of  Lkbon,  signed 
and  sealed  by  him,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  vf^ant  and  a  highwinr 
assassin,  and  tried  as  sudi  by  a  mik- 
taiy  commission. 

The  sjTstem  of  plunder 
was  b^un  by  a  decree  for    Dec.  4. 
confiscating  all  British  pro-      1807* 
perty,  and  all  goods  of  Bri- 
ti^  manufacture,  of  any  kind  what- 
soever. Butasmoney,  andnotgoo^, 
were  what;  ^be  French  wanted,  Eng- 
lish manufactures  were  to  be  ran- 
somed by  their  possessors  at  a  third 
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part  of  their  value.   Any  person  who 
did  not,  within  three  daysy  make  a  true 
and  exact  declaration  of  all  the  Bri- 
tish property  in  his  possession,  should 
forfeit  ten  times  its  value,  and  re- 
ceive corporal  punishment ;  an|d  the 
same  penalties  were  denounced  a- 
•gainst  any  merchants,  French    as 
-well  as  Portugueee,  or  of  any  other 
nation,  who  should  in  any  manner 
attempt  to  conceal  such  property. 
No  people  are  more  honourable  m 
their  commercial  dealings  Uian  the 
Portugueze  :  neither  the  tyranny  of 
Junot,  nor  the  sophistry  of  their  in- 
quisitor-general could  induce  them 
to  violate  the  principles  of  honour 
and  probity :  they  found  means,  in 
spite  of  the  utmost  and  severest  vigir 
lance,  of  remitting  money  to  Eng- 
httid,  in  payment  to  the  British  mer- 
chants ;  and  therapacity  of  the  French 
was,  in  this  instance,  completely  dis- 
appointed. But  the  Portugueze  them- 
pt  I      selves  could  not  escape.  Ju- 
1 80S  *     ^^  informed  them  that  the 
'■     destinies  of  their  country 
werebrightening,  andher  future  hap- 
pinesss  secured,  because  Napoleon 
the  Great  had  taken  them  under  his 
omnipotent  protection.    Let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  this  language  has 
been  exaggerated,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  appear  absurd  and  mon- 
strous;—-the  extravagance  and  the 
impiety  of  French  bombast,  here, 
a&d  in  all  other  parts  c^  this  relation, 
hwoe  been  littrMy  transcribed.     The 
Prince  of  Brazil,  they  were  told,  had, 
by  leaving  Portugd,  renounced  all 
ms  rights  and  sovereignties  over  that 
kingdom ;   the  house  of  Braganza 
had  ceased  to  reign  there ;  and  it  was 
the  wffl  of  the  emperor  Uiat  it  shoukl 
fee  governed,  in  his  name,  by  the  ge- 
neral*in*chief  of  his  army.     A  cotm- 
cil  of  government  was^^ointed  un- 
der 1^  presidency ;  the  regency,  it 


was  said,  becominff,  of  course,  annull- 
ed by  the  flight  of  the  prince.  Great 
things  were  promised : — roads  were 
to  be  made,  and  canals  formed,  and 
public  instruction  so  diBused,  that 
the  remotest  provinces  would  pro- 
duce their  Camoens.  Public  tran- 
quillity was  no  longer  to  be  disturbed 
by  highway  robbers,  nor  public  de- 
cency shocked  by  the  beggars  who 
obtruded  their  diseases  and  defornii- 
ties  upon  the  eyes  of  the  people: 
workhouses  were  tobeerected,  where 
the  helpless  should  be  supported,  and 
the  idle  be  employed  in  labour  ne- 
cessary for  their  own  maintenance. 
The  Portugueze  troops,  commanded 
by  the  most  deserving  of  their  oflfi- 
cers,  would  soon  form  but  one  family 
with  the  soldiers  of  Marengo,  Aus- 
teriitz,  Jena,  and  Friedland.  If  some 
sacrifices  should  be  called  for  at  first, 
they  would  be  required  only  to  place 
the  governor  in  a  proper  condition 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
country ;  and  they  were  indispensa- 
bly necessary  for  the  sustenance  of 
a  large  army,  which  was  requisite  for 
the  execution  of  the  vast  projects  of 
the  great  Napoleon.  His  watchful 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  Portugueze, 
and  their  future  happiness  was  cer- 
tain :  he  would  love  them  as  much 
as  he  did  his  French  subjects. 

The  first  of  these  sacrifices  had  al- 
ready been  called  for;  Junot  having, 
of  his  own  authority,  exacted  a 
contribution  of  12^000,000  of  cru^ 
zados,  (about  jSl  ,200,000.)  A  decree 
of  Buonaparte*s  was  now  promulga- 
ted, requiring  100,000,000  of  franks 
from  his  kingdom  of  Portugal,  as  a 
war  contribution;  and  the  former 
pa3mient  being  allowed  as  part, 
i58,000,000  cruzados  more  were  de- 
manded, amounting  in  all  to  about 
four  millions  sterling.  The  church 
plate  in  and  about  Lisbon  was  to  be 
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carried  to  the  mint,  and  taken  towards 
this  account.  In  this  manner  some 
of  the  finest  works  of  modern  art 
were  destroyed.  The  blood  of  Por- 
tugal was  drained,  as  well  as  her  trea- 
sure:— a  conscription  of  4<0,000  men, 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
thirty-five  was  ordered ;  and  the 
flowei^  of  her  youth  were  marched 
oif,  as  fast  as  they  could  be  raised,  to 
fill  the  armies  of  the  tyrant,  and  as- 
sist in  inflicting  upon  other  countries 
the  same  dreadful  and  intolerable 
oppression  under  which  their  own 
was  suffering. 

Before  this  unprovoked  invasion 
of  the  French,  Lisbon  was  orie  of 
the  most  prosperous  cities  in  Europe. 
The  inhabitants  not  only  derived 
wealth  from  their  intercourse  with 
the  English,  but  they  had  learnt  al- 
so a  spirit  of  commercial  enterprize; 
literature  was  reviving,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  academy,  which,  for  its 
many  important  and  useful  labours, 
will  always  be  remembered  with  re- 
spect ;  and  though  the  superstition 
of  the  people  remained  the  same, 
their  intolerance  was  visibly  abated. 
Wretched  as  their  government  was, 
it  would  have  partaken  of  the  gene- 
ral improvement,  had  not  the  dread- 
ful tyranny  of  Fi-ance  so  long  kept 
it  in  perpetual  alarm,  and  drained  its 
resources,  before  it  finally  destroyed 
it.  'ihe  prince  regent  was  not  a 
man  of  commanding  talents:  his  edu- 
cation (for  he  was  a  younger  brother) 
had  been  totally  neglected ;  and  his 
deep  sense  of  this  deficiency  contri- 
buted, perhaps,  to  enfeeble  his  cha- 
racter. Even  in  Portugal,  he  was  re- 
markable for  his  devoted  alttachment 
to  all^the  superstitious  ceremonies  of 
the  Romish  church,  in  its  most  cor- 
rupted form ;  but,  on  the  othef  hand, 
he  was  absolutely  without  vices  ;  and 
no  prince  was  ever  more  conscien- 
tiously anxious  to  discharge  his  du- 


ties. In  better  times  his  task  would 
have  been  easy ;  and  an  enlightaaed 
minister  might  have  made  him  the 
restorer  of  his  country.  A  convul- 
sion of  nature,  the  most  dreadful  in 
its  effect  of  any  whifch  modem  history 
records,  once  laid  Lisbon  in  dust  and 
ashes.  That  calamity  has  been  impi- 
ously urged,  by  Voltaire,  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  goodness  of  God. 
A  greater  extent  of  misery  was  now 
brought  upon  Portugal  by  the  ag- 
gression of  his  countrymen ;  greater, 
even  if  misery  were  to  be  calculated 
by  merely  the  sacrifice  of  lives  which 
that  aggression  has  occasioned.  But 
a  long  catalogue  of  evils,  worse  than 
death,  sprung  from  this  political  con- 
vulsion. The  earth  was  stilly  and 
the  storm  ceased,  and  the  sun  shone 
forth,  when  the  French  flag  supphmt- 
ed  that  of  the  Braganzas, — ^but  never 
did  the  wand  of  a  magician  produce 
a  more  ~  immediate  and  disastrous 
change.  The  commerce  of  Lisbon 
was  smitten  as  with  a  dead  palsy ;  an 
English  blockading  squadron  was  off 
its  bar,  and  not  a  ship  could  en- 
ter. The  hundreds  and  thousandi 
who  derived  not  merely  subsistence, 
but  comfort  and  respectability  from 
the  various  branches  of  commerce, 
were  thrown  suddenly  out  of  em- 
ployment ;  most  of  the  persons  who 
belonged  to  the  pubhc  offices  were 
discharged,  there  being  no  longer 
any  occupation  for  them, — ^the  few 
who  were  retained  had  their  salaries 
diminished  by  one  half;  a  grinding 
contribution  was  to  be  raised ;  and 
scarcity  was  beginning  to  be  felt ;  for 
Lisbon  had  for  many  years  received 
more  than  half  its  supply  of  corn 
from  foreign  countries.  The  con- 
vents where  the  poor  had  formeriy 
been  supplied  with  food  nvere  filled 
with  soldiers, — the  officers  were  quar- 
tered upon  the  inhabitants ;  plunder 
was  ^e  pommon  business  of  both. 
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Such  was  the  general  distress,  that 
womeDy  hitherto  of  unblemished  Jite, 
'  and  in  circumstances  of  ease  and 
comfort,  now  walked  the  streets, 
offering  themselves  to  prostitution, 
because  they  were  in  want  of 
bread ! 

The  Portugueze  were  little  likely 
to  endure  in  pati^iice  these  aggra- 
vated evils.     They  have   been   re- 
proached for  thtir  propensity  to  re- 
venge;— that    propensity   proceeds 
not  more  from  a  lively  and  perverted 
sense  of  honour,  than  from  the  su- 
pineness  of  their  government,  which, 
by  suffering  all  crimes  to  be  commit^ 
ted  with  iippunity, loosened  the  bonds 
of  society,  and  left  every  man  to  take 
vengeance  for  himself.     They  have 
also,    like  the    Spaniards,    a   deep 
and  ever-present  remembrance    of 
their  former  greatness.    The  vanity 
with  which  this  is  sometimes  mani- 
fested has  excited  the  contempt  of 
those  who  are  little  acquainted  with 
the  real  character  of  the  nation  ;  but 
it  is  more  generally  a  feeling  of  me- 
lancholy pride.    The  degeneracy  of 
the  Portugueze  was  confined  to  the 
higher  ranks,  whom  every  possible 
cause,  physical  and  moral,   combi- 
ned to  degrade.    Generation  after 
generation,   they  had  intermarried, 
pot  merely  within  the  narrow  cir- 
cle of  a  few  privileged  families,  but 
oftentimes  in  their  own ;  uncles  with 
their  nieces,  nephews  with  their  aunts. 
The  canonical  law  was  dispensed  with 
for  these  alhances ;  but  no  dispensing 
power  could  set  aside  the  law  of 
nature,  which  rendered  degeneracy 
the  inevitable  and  righteous  conse- 
quence. Thus  was  the  breed  deterio- 
rated ;  and  education  completed  the 
mischief.  The  young  fidalgo  was  never 
regarded  as  a  boy :  as  soon  as  the 
robes,  or  rather  bandages  of  infancy 
^ere  laid  aside,  he  appeared  in  the 
^^s  of  manhood}  wafi  initiated  in  its 


forms  and  follies,  and  it  was  rather 
his  misfortune  than  his  fault  if,  at  an 
fiarly  age,  he  became  familiar  with 
its  vices.  When  he  arrived  at  maor 
Jiood,  no  field  for  exertion  was  opea 
to  him,  even  if  he  were  qualified  or 
disposed  to  exert  himself^  The  pri- 
vate concerns  of  embellishing  and 
improving  an  estate  were  as  little 
known  in  Portugal  as  the  public  af- 
fairs in  which  our  nobihty  are  so  ac- 
tively engaged :— if  not  in  office,  he 
was  in  idleness,  and  his  idleness  wm 
passed  in  the  capital.  A  wasteful  e%r 
penditure  made  him  a  bad  landlord, 
and  a  bad  pa)' master;  a  deficient 
education  made  him  a  bad  statesman; 
a  loose  morality  made  him  a  bad 
patriot.  There  is  an  original  good- 
ness in  human  nature,  which  not  ten- 
frequently  survives  the  most  baneful 
circumstances  in  which  it  can  be 
placed.  These  causes  of  degeneracy 
were  common  to  all  the  Portugueze 
nobility 4  the  effects,  of  course,  were 
not  equally  apparent  in  all ;  and  they 
who  followed  the  prince  regent  to 
Brazil  displayed  no  common  loyalty- 
1  he  clergy  were  not  so  learned  ai 
their  predecessors,  but  not  so  intole- 
rant. The  middle  classes  were  im- 
proved,—the  peasantry  uncorrupt- 
ed ;  their  occupations  were  thfe 
same  as  those  pf  their  forefathers, 
nor  did  they  differ  from  them  in  any 
respect,  except  the  very  important 
one,  that  a  long  interval  of  peace, 
and  their  frequent  intercourse  and 
frequent  intermarriages  with  the  Spa- 
niards, had  effaced  the  old  enmity 
between  the  two  nations,  and  a  union 
had  thus  naturally  been  effected 
along  the  border.  They  are  a  fine, 
hospitable  race,  of  whom,  as  indeed 
of  the  nation  at  large,  those  person* 
who  have  been  most  conversant  with 
them  uniformly  speak  the  best.  The 
upper  boughs  were  cankered,  but 
the  trunk  and  the  root  were  sound. 
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'  Junot  soon  perceived  what  was  the 
temper  of  the  people.  They  had  been 
delivered  up  to  him,  without  resiBt* 
ance,  by  the  fears  of  their  govem* 
ment, — perhaps  by  its  prudence,— 
when  the  army  had  been  so  long 
neglected,  and  preparations  for  de- 
fence so  long  delayed.  But  when 
they  saw  their  own  standards  taken 
down,  and  tlie  French  arms  substi- 
tuted in  place  of  those  which  they 
regarded  with  reverence,  believing 
that  Christ  himself  had  given  them 
to  their  first  king,  they  could  not 
brook  the  insult,  and  attempted  a 
resistance,  in  which  a  few  of  them 
feU,  the  protomartyrs  in  the  patriots 
cause.  An  attempt  at  insurrection 
soon  foUowed  in  Lisbon,  chiefly  made 
by  the  peas^try  of  the  adjoining 
country:  they  were  without  leaders  or 
system ;  and  it  was  easily  suppressed. 
Junot  had  prohibited  fire-arms,  h\A 
the  knife  was  a  weapon  of  which  he 
could  not  possibly  deprive  them ;  and 
it  was  well  exercised  upon  those 
Frenchmen,  who,  forgetting  that  it 
was  only  from  their '  numbers  and 
discipline  that  they  derived  protec- 
tion, ever  ventured  to  expose  them- 
selves alone.  Their  conduct  towards 
the  woman  would  have  provoked  and 
deserved  this  fate,  had  there  been 
no  other  provocation.  Nothing  of 
this  kind  took  place  with  the  Spa- 
niards who  entered  Portugal  to  co- 
operate with  the  French,  in  con- 
formity to  the  ti-eaty  of  Fontain- 
foleau]  they  conducted  themselves 
towards  a  kindred  people  as  they 
would  have  done  towards  their  own 
countrymen;  and  the  indignation 
which  the  Portugueze  felt  for  this 
unprovoked  hostility' of  their  govern- 
ment did  not  extend  to  them. 

A  few  of  the  English,  who,  but 
lately,  had  formed  so  flourishing,  so 
respectable,  and  so  happy  a  society 


in  Lisbon,  still  renmined  there,  un- 
able to  embark  in  time,  or  hoping  yet 
to  save  more  of  their  property ;  some 
merely  because  they  knew  not  where 
to  go,  this  being  in  ract  their  country. 
As  many  of  these  as  could  be  fomid 
were  confined  in  the  English  hospi- 
tal; a  building  sufficiently  commodi- 
ous for  such  a  purpose,  but  whidi, 
not  improbably,  was  selected  by  Jo- 
not,  because  it  stood  in  the  burial 
groimd  of  the  English  factory,  and 
would  therefore  necessarily  add,  as 
far  as  any  local  circumstances  eoold 
add,  to  the  painful  recollections  of  the 
prisoners.  The  object  of  this  con- 
nnement  was,  in  the  Bpitit  of  the  dark 
ages,  to  extort  a  ransom  for  the 
benefit  of  the  French  generaL  Some 
purchased  their  liberty ,< — others  es- 
caped, by  help  of  a  Russian  squadron, 
under  Admiral  Siniavin,  which,  on 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  czar 
Alexander,  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
Tagus,  and  which  afibrded  to  the 
proscribed  and  persecuted  Engli^ 
a  protection  highly  honourable  to 
the  Russians.  The  fugitives  remain- 
ed on  board  these  ship  till  they  eouM 
get  out  of  the  river  in  fishing  boats, 
mid  reach  the  English  fleet.  Many 
Portugueze  fled  m  like  mmmer  to 
t>ur  fleet ;  all  who  had  property  or 
connections  in  Brazil,  or  the  other 
colonies,  being  eager  to  escape  from 
thedreadful  oppression  to  which  their 
country  was  reduced.  To  check  this 
emigration,  Junot  issued  an 
edict,  equally  remarkable  April  5. 
for  the  falsehood  and  the 
ferocity  which  it  displa3^d.  The  pro- 
clamations which  the  English,  from 
their  command  of  the  sea,  found 
means  to  introduce,  and  in  which 
they  oflfered  to  receive  alljPortugueze 
who  wished  to  follow  their  prince, 
•were,  he  said,  published  by  them  ss 
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a  lure  to  procure  soldiers,  of  which 
their  squadron  was  greatly  in  need ; 
and  therefore,  wishing  to  prevent  the 
misery  of  those  who  might  otherwise 
become  the  victims  of  the  English 
admiral's  perfidiousness,  he  decreed, 
that  any  boat  or  vessel  whatever  from 
the  English,  approaching  any  part 
of  the  coast,  under  any  pretext,  even 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  should  be  fired 
upon  ;  ^hat  any  individual  detected 
in  endeavouring  to  get  on  board  an 
English  vessel  should  be    brought 
before  a  military  committee,  and  con- 
demned to  six  months  imprisonment, 
or  to  death,  according  to  the  case; 
that  any  owner  of  a  boat,  or  other 
person  whatsoever,  who  should  be 
proved  to  have  facilitated  the  pas- 
sage of  any  one  to  the  English  squad- 
ron should  be  punished  with  death. 
The  French  military  penal  code,  by 
which  death  is,  in  every  case,  the  pu- 
nishment for  desertion,  was  ordered, 
from  that  day,  to  be  put  in  execu- 
tion against  the  Portugueze  army. 
This  was  followed  by  a  pro- 
April  7*    clamation  from  Lagarde, 
the  French  intendant-ge- 
neral  of  police,  ordering  a  list  to  be 
delivered  to  him  of  all  persons  who 
had   emitted,   that  their  names 
might  be  mscribed  in  the  list  of  coh- 
spiratorsy  and  their  property  confis- 
cated; compelling  ml  householders 
to  give  immediate  information  when 
any  of  their  inmates  had  escaped, 
aod  all  fellow  inmates  also ;  ordering 
all  papers,  letters,  or  proclamations 
from  the  English  fleet  to  be  imme- 
diately delivered  to  the  police,  by 
those  persons  into  whose  hands  they 
came,  on  pain  of  punishment,    as 
agents  of  the  enemy ;  decreeing  the 
same  punishment  against  those  who 
reported  pretended  news  from  the 
fleet,  unless  they  specified  the  source 
fwmi  whence  they  derived,  or  the 
persons  from  whom  they  obtaiaed 


it ;  and  giving  notice  that  an  ofHce 
was  opened  at  the  Hotel  of  the  in- 
tendant-general,  for  receiving  in- 
formation, and  paying  rewards  to . 
those  whose  information  should  prove 
correct.  This  hotel  was  the  old 
house  of  the  holy  office,  now  con- 
verted into  a  state  inquisition,  hardly 
less  detestable  than  that  which  it  had 
supplanted. 

These  measures,  and  the  execu- 
tions by  which  they  were  enforced, 
were  sufficient  to  repress  the  people 
till  tJie  revolution  in  Spain  broke  out^ 
Deputies,  as  they  were  called,  were 
sent  to  Bayonne ;  they  were  compo- 
sed of  those  persons  whom  it  was 
thought  proper  to  secure  in  France, 
because  of  their  loyalty,  and  of  others 
who  would  be  fit  tools  for  the  tyrant's  , 
pleasure.  Among  th^  former  was.  the 
Marquis  of  Abrantes,  the  president 
of  the  regency,  whose  estates,  with 
the  title  of  duke,  were  conferred 
upon  Junot,  when  Buonaparte  created 
his  new  nobility.  A  letter  from  these 
deputies  to  the  rortugueze  nation  was 
circulated  by  the  duke-intruder,  in- 
forming them  of  their  interview  with 
the  emperor ;  that  nothing  could  equal' 
the  extent  of  his  genius,  the  sublmii- 
ty  of  his  mind,  and  tlie  generosity  of 
Kis  principles;  that  he  had  spoken 
with  a  noble  indifference  concerning 
the  rights  which  events  had  given 
him  over  Portugal ;  had  treated  of 
the  means  of  raising  them  to  their 
due  station  among  the  powers  of  the 
continent,  and  of  dehvering  them 
from  the  yoke  of  British  influence, 
under  which  they  had  so  long  sufier- 
ed ;  for  he  would  endure  no  English 
colony  on  the  continent :  finally,  he 
had  declared,  that  their  fate  was  in 
their  own  hands,  depending  on  the 
uprightness  with  which  they  should 
embrace  the  general  cause  of'^Europe, 
and  the  firmness  with  which  they 
should  resist  temptation. 
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But  such  professions,  and  the  pro* 
mise  of  Junot,  that  their  new  orga- 
nization should  speedily  take  place, 
had  little  effect  in  soothing  a  people 
who  had  for  six  months  endured  the 
complicated  miseries  brought  upon 
them  by  French  oppression,  and 
from  whom  it  was  not  possible  that 
the  general  insurrection  of  the  Spa- 
nish nation  could  be  concealed.  Ju- 
not,  however,  receiving  the  earliest 
intelligence;  took  immediate  precau- 
tions against  the  danger.  He  order- 
ed t  he  Spanish  troops  at  Lisbon  to 
be  ready  in  the  great  square  at  a 
yery  early  hour,  for  the  purpose  of 

crossing  the  Tagus,  on 
June  11.     their    way    td     Setubal. 

They  had  no  sooner  as- 
sembled than  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  Frer^ch  force  of  horse  and  foot, 
compelled  to  ground  their  arms,  and 
put  in  confinement  on  board  the  hulks 
m  the  river.  Thus  were  the  people 
deprived  of  any  militar)/  assistance, 
except  such  as  England  might  be  dis- 
posed to  send,  or  Spain  enabled  to 
spare ;  for  their  own  army,  and  the 

grime  of  their  youth,  had  already 
een  sent  off.  Some  having  passed  the 
Pyrenees,  were  stationed  in  France, 
or  marched  into  the  dependent  states 
of  the  continent;  some,  effecting  their 
escape  as  they  traversed  the  peninsula, 
joined  the  Spaniards ;  others,  more  un- 
fortunate, were  forced  into  the  fore- 
most ranks  at  the  siege  of  Zaragoza, 
and  exposed  to  certain  death,  from 
the  hands  of  men  by  whose  side  they 
would  eagerly  have  fought,  and  in 
whose  cause  they  would  contentedly 
have  fallen. 

The  junta  of  Seville  addressed  one 
of  their  first  proclamations  to  the 
Portugueze,  exciting  them  to  take 
vengeance  upon  their  oppressors,  and 
promising  them  assistance.  Their 
•ircumstances  were  even  more  dis- 


couraging than  those  of  the  Spaniards ; 
nevertheless  the  insurrection  was  not 
less  general  than  it  had  been  in  Spain. 
There  was  a  Spanish  force  at  Porto, 
stationed  there  in  consequence  of  the 
treaty  of  Fontainbleau.  The  revolu- 
tion had  been  so  unexpected,  that  Ju- 
not  had  not  taken  the  precaution  of 
stationing  with  them  a  superior  body 
of  French';  nor  had  he  time  to  adopt 
measures  for  securing  them,  as  he  had 
done  their  countrymen  at  Lisbon. 
No  sooner  were  these  men  acquaint- 
ed with  the  events  which  were  pass- 
ing in  Spain,  than  they  seized  the 
French  governor  of  the  city,  deliver- 
ed him  into  the  custody  of  the  Por- 
tugueze, and,  leaving  them  to  restore 
their  former  governor,  and  provide 
for  their  defence,  marched  into  their 
own  country,  to  join  the  patriots. 
But  Luiz  de  Oliviera,  the  governor 
whom  they  left  in  authority,  was  a 
traitor  at  heart,  and,  instead  of  en- 
couraging and  directing  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  people,  endeavoured  to 
check  it,  and  to  give  time  for  the  ar- 
rival of  a  French  detachment.  The 
festival  of  the  Corpo  de  Deos,  or 
Body  of  God,  as  the  wa^er  is  called 
in  the  mythological  language  of  po- 
pery, happened  to  fall  at  this  time : 
it  is  the  greatest  holyday  in  the  Por- 
tugueze calendar.  The  soldiers  were 
ordered,  as  usual,  to  form  a  part  in  the 
procession,  which  is  the  most  splen- 
did of  all  their  ceremonies  ;  but  they 
were  told  not  to  cany  their  colours, 
because  they  bore  the  arms  oi  Por- 
tugal. The  officers  would  not  parade 
without  them  ;  and,  in  consequence, 
only  one  company  attended.  This 
occasioned  loud  murmurs.  The  go- 
vernor, one  of  those  wretched  men 
who  believe  in  the  omnipt)(ence  of 
Buonaparte,  represented  to  them,  by 
his  agents,  that  a  French  force,  un- 
der Geneval  Loison,  was  approaching. 
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which  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
sist: and  threats  of  the  guillotine,  and 
of  military  execution,  were 
June  18,  held  out,  to  intimidate  them. 
On  the  folio  vying  day,  he 
Ordered  carts  to  be  sent  off  with  pro- 
visions for  the  French  detachment, 
which,  he  said,  would  halt  that  night 
at  Oliviera  das  Amayas,  and  reach 
Porto  on  the  morrow.     An  inferior 
officer,  who  saw  the  carts  loading, 
exclaimed,  indignantly,  that  nothing 
but  powder  and  ball  ought  to  be  sent 
to  the  French,     Nothing  more  was 
needed  to  rouse  the  by-standers: 
they  stopped  the  carts;  a  crowd  col- 
lected ,the.officer  hastened  to  the  bar- 
racks, called  upon  his  comrades  and 
.ilie  soldiers,  and,  mounting  on  horse- 
back, displayed  the  Portugueze  flag, 
and  rode  to  the  square  of  St  Ovidio, 
exclciiming,  "  Long  live  the  Prince 
Regent!"   The  cry  was  re-echoed 
throughout  the  whole  city,  the  arse- 
nal was  broke  open,  the  populace 
took  arms,  and  Oliyiera  and  the  par- 
tizans  of  France  were  thrown  mto 
prison.  Bernardino  Freire  de  Andra- 
de,  who  had  been  governor  of  the 
province  before  the  emigration,  now 
resumed  his  command,  in  the  prince's 
name;  and  the  bishop,  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  patriots,  was  ap- 
pointed president   of  a  provisional 
counciL     Measures  were  taken  for 
the  defence  of  the  city;  for  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  the  enemy  would 
itnmediately  hasten  to  reduce  it.  The 
people  readily  enrolled  themselves ; 
but,  as  if  intoxicated  with  joy,  they 
began  to  celebrate  their  deliverance 
when  they  should  have  been  labour- 
ing to  secure  it :  men  who  ought  to 
have  been  erecting  batteries,   and 
throwing  up  trenches,  were  beating 
drums  and  ringing  the  church  bells  ; 
powder  was  wasted  in  noisy  bravery; 
and  the  city  was  illuminated  for  three 
7 


successive  nights.  They  were  pre- 
paring to  march  out  to  war  as  to  a 
festival ;  but  the  bishop,  addressing 
them  in  the  name  of  Heaven  and  of 
Jesus  Christ,  warned  them  of  the  fol- 
ly and  danger  of  such  proceedings. 
It  was  not  thus,  he  told  them,  that 
the  French  could  be  destroyed.  These 
things  were  signals  to  the  enemy ;  iii» 
stead  of  which,  their  system  should  be, 
to  be  unseen  and  unheard,  that  they 
might  be  felt  the  more  fatally, — to 
conceal  their  power,  that  they  might 
strike  when  the  blow  was  not  expect- 
ed. It  was  by  vigilance,  dexterity,^ 
and  the  help  of  a  little  cloak,  that 
the  bull,  with  all  his  strength,  was 
brought  to  the  ground.  -The  bishop'i 
conduct  was  as  wise  as  his  advice :  he 
opened  a  communication  with  an  En- 
glish ship  of  war  which  was  off  the 
bar,  sent  an  accredited  agent  to  Eng- 
land, and  concluded  an  alliance,  m- 
fensive  and  defensive,  with  the  junta 
of  Galicia ;  Gahcia  engaging,  first,  to 
assist  in  liberating  Portugal,  and  Por- 
tugal promising,  after  her  own  de- 
liverance should  be  accomplished,  to 
co-operate  in  expelling  the  French 
from  every  part  of  the  peninsula. 

Junot  apprehended  some  disturb- 
ances at  Lisbon  on  the  day  of  the 
Corpo  de  Deos,  and  therefore  lined 
the  streets  with  the  whole  of  his  array, 
as  if  to  do  honour  to  the  procession. 
No  occasion,  indeed,  could  be  more 
likely  to  excite  the  indignation  of 
the  collected  multitude,  who  had 
been  always  used  to  see  their  prince, 
in  person,  following  the  host  upon  this 
day.  Another  circumstance,  unim- 
portant in  itself,  would  be  deeply  re- 
sented by  the  Portugueze.  An  image 
of  St  George,  which  is  held  in  such 
reputation,  that  the  last  king  of  Por- 
tugal had  it  in  bed  with  him  when  he 
died,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
personages  in  the  pageantry.     The 
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figure  appears  on  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  horses  which  can  be  pro- 
cured, and  which  used  to  be  preserved 
for  this  single  purpose.  Junot,  how* 
ever,  had  taken  St  George's  horse 
for  himself,  and  rode  it  every  Sunday, 
when  he  reviewed  his  troops.  In  the 
midst  of  the  procession,  some  rogues 
were  detected  in  picking  pockets, 
and,  in  effecting  their  escape,  a  cry 
was  raised  that  the  English  wereland- 
ed.  The  crowd  instantly  dispersed; 
and  the  French  could  not  but  per- 
ceive that  more  alacrity  than  alarm 
was  manifested  at  the  rumour.  Tidings 
were  now  arriving  of  insurrections 
in  every  part  of  the  country ;  and,  on 
the  following  day,  Junot  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, in  his  usual  style  of  shame- 
less effirontery  and  ferocity.  He  ask- 
ed the  Portugueze,  what  madness  pos- 
sessed them  ? — what  reason  they  could 
have,  afler  seven  months  of  the  most 
perfect  tranquillity,  to  take  up  arms  ? 
and  against  whom ! — against  an  army 
who  would  insure  their  independence, 
and  mamtain  the  integrity  of  their 
country !— Was  it~  their  wish,  then, 
that  the  ancient  Lusitania  should  be- 
come a  province  of  Spain  ?  What 
oould  they  hope  against  a  numerous 
army,  valiant,  and  inured  to  war,  be- 
fore which  they  would  be  dispersed 
as  the  sand  of  the  desert,  when  it  is 
impetuously  blown  on  by  the  winds 
of  the  south  ?  Could  they  regret  a 
dynasty  which  had  abandoned  them, 
so  that  they  were  no  more  to  be  count- 
ed among  the  nations  of  rank  in 
Europe  ?  What  more  could  they  de- 
sire than  to  be  Portugueze,  and  inde- 
pendent ?  and  this  the  great  Napo- 
leon had  promised  them.  ITiey  them- 
selves had  asked  iiim  for  a  king,  who, 
under  the  protection  of  that  all-power- 
lul  monarch,  might  recover  their  un- 
happy country,  and  restore  it  to  its 
rank.    At  this  moment  their  new- 


monarch  was  expecting  to  approadi 
them,  and,  instead  of  faithful  subjects, 
he  would  find  nothing  but  rebels !  "  I 
hoped,"  said  Junot,  "to  place  him  in  a 
peaceable  kingdom,  and  am  I  to  show 
him  nothing  but  ruins  and  graves  f 
Will  he  reign  in  a  desert  ?  assuredly 
not;  and  you  will  not  be  any  thing  but 
a  wretched  province  of  Spain.— *Your 
customs  and  laws  have  been  main- 
tained, yqur  holy  religion,  which  it 
ours  also,  has  not  surored  the  least 
insult ;  it  is  you  who  violate  it,  suffar* 
ing  it  to  be  influenced  by  heretics, 
who  only  wish  for  its  (destruction. 
Ask  the  unhappy  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  unaer  what  oppression 
they  are  groaning  !  If  these  perfidi- 
ous islanders  invade  your  territory, 
leave  them  for  me  to  fight;-— your 
part  is  to  remain  peaceably  in  your 
fields.'' 

He  then  attempted  to  sooth  them, 
saving,  that  if  any  abuses  in  the  ad- 
mmistration  still  existed,  every  day's 
experience  would  diminish  th^. 
One  interesting  part  <^  the  finances 
he  had  just  modelled,  in  assuring  their 
pay  to  the  soldiers;  and  the  salaries 
of  the  administrators  and  judges  were 
also  regularly  paid.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon,  satisfied  with  the  reports 
which  he  had  received  of  the  public 
spirit,  had  presented  the  people  with 
half  the  contribution,  (that  is,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  collect  more  than 
had  already  been  exacted.)  He  would 
now  fulfil  all  their  wishes.  Why  then 
would  they  let  themselves  be  dragged 
on  by  the  influence  of  a  banditti,  at 
the  very  moment  when  they  should 
be  happy  ?  "  Portugueze,*'  said  he, 
"  you  have  but  one  moment  to  im- 
plore the  clemency  of  the  emperor, 
and  disarm  his  wrath.  Alreaay  the 
armies  of  Spain  touch  your  frontiers 
at  every  pomt ; — ^you  are  lost  if  you 
hesitate.    Merit  your  p^urdon  by  a 
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f  uick  submission,  or  behold  the  pu- 
nishment that  awaits  you!  Every 
village  or  towti  in  which  the  people 
have  taken  up  anns  against  my  army, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  which  have 
fired  upon  my  troops,  shall  be  deli- 
vered up  to  pillage,  and  entirely  de- 
stroyed, ana  the  inhabitants  shall 
be  put  to  the  sword.  Every  Indivi- 
dusd  found  in  arms  shall  be  shot  in 
the  field.**  It  is  only  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  such  threats  as  these  that 
the  generals  of  Buonaparte  keep 
their  word. 

On  the  day  of  the  Corpo  de  Deos, 
also,  the  insurrection  began  in  Al- 
garve.  Here,  where  the  commotions 
m  Andalusia  could  not  possibly  be 
concealed  from  the  people,  an  edict 
was  fixed  up  in  all  the  towns,  calling 
upon  the  rortugueze  to  take  ^arms 
against  the  Spanish  insurgents.  This 
was  done  on  the  day  of  the  festival, 
m  the  little  town  of  Olhao,  a  place 
inhabited  by  seafaring  men,  about  a 
league  from  the  city  of  Faro.  Jose 
Lopes  de  Sousa,  a  colonel  in  the 
Portugueze  army,  happening  .to 
come  to  Olhao,  tore  down  the  edict, 
and  turning  round- to  the  people, 
who  silently  witnessed  what  he 
had  done,  exclaimed  to  them,  ^^  Ah 
Portugueze,  we  no  longer  deserve 
that  name,  and  we  are  now  nothing  !'* 
But  they  answered  that  they  were 
still  Portugueze,  and  ready  to  lay 
down  their  lives  for  their  religion, 
their  prince,  and  their  country.  The 
revolution  was  immediately  begun :  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the  church,  and 
Jose  Lopes  chosen  to  command  them : 
thev  then  took  the.artillery  fVom  the 
little  fort  of  Armona,  upon  the  coast, 
and  made  preparations  to  defend  the 
town,  knowing  that  the  French  in 
Faro  would  attack  it,  as  soon  as  they 
heard  what  had  past. 
General  Morain,  the  Frenqh  gp- 
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vernor  of  Algarve,  resided  at  Faro, 
and,  on  the  following  day,  he  sent  a 
detachment  to  invest  Olhao.    They 
were  driven  back,  with  some  loss  ; 
and  they  revenged  themselves  by 
killing  a  few  persons  who  were  in 
the  fields, — too  old  or  too  young  to 
De  employed  in  bearing  arms.     One 
of  these  was  a  man  who  had  passed 
his  hundredth  year.   Reinforcements 
were  sent  from  Faro :  the  inhabitants 
of  that  citv  took  advantage  of  the  ab- 
sence of  these  troops  ;  a  countryman 
put  himself  at  their  head ;  they  over- 
powered the  remainder  of  the  garri- 
son, now  reduced  to  1 70  men,  and 
made  them  prisoners,  together  with 
the  general.     The  national  flag  was 
hoisted,  all  ranks  rallied  round  it ;  the 
clergy  and  the  religioners  took  arms ; 
and  an  oath  was  taken,  that  they 
would,  to  the  last>drop  of  their  blood, 
defend  the  rights  of  the  hotise  of 
Braganza.  The  French  returned  from 
Olhao,  to  secure  Faro,  and  were  dri- 
ven off  by  the  artillery :  they  then 
retreated  about  a  league  inland,  to- 
ward the  mountains.     But,  by  this 
time,  the  whole  country  was  rising 
against  them ;  and  they  fled  to  Mer- 
tola,  where  there  was  a  division  des- 
tined, with  the  troops  from  AlgarvCj^ 
to  enter  Spain,,  and  succour  Dupont : 
a  measure  which  this  insurrection, 
and  the  movements  of  General  Spen- 
cer, frustrated.  The  countryman  whoi 
had  so  successfully  exerted  himself  at 
Faro  new  hastened  upon  a  patriotic 
mission  to  Louie,  Albofeira,  Sylves, 
Alvor,  Lagos,  and  other  towns  ;— 
the  French  and  their  most  notorious 
partizans  were  made  prisoners  in 
every  place,  and  in  eight-and-forqr 
hours  the  whole  province  of  Algarve 
had  recovered  its  liberty. 

Other  parts  of  Portugal  were  less 
fortunate  in  asserting  their  rights. 
The  open  and  level  country  of  Alcn- 
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tejo  was  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  a 
war  earned  on  by  peasantry  and 
townsmen,  against  a  regular  force  of 
horse  and  root;  and  hei*e  Junot^s 
threats  were  carried  into  full  execu- 
tion. Two  hundred  persons  were 
killed  in  the  streets  of  Villa  Vi^osa  ; 
they  were  pursued  into  the  country, 
where  a  great  number  of  them,  ui 
the  words  of  Junot's  official  account, 
suffered  the  punishment  due  to  their 
crimes ;  and  twelve,  who  were  made 
prisoners,  were  condemned,  and  shot, 
as  rebels.  Six  thousand  Portuguese 
attempted  to  defend  the  city  of  Beja, 
and,  how  bravely  they  defended  it 
may  be  understood  from  the  admis- 
sion of  the  French, — that  they  did  not 
give  way  till  1^00  of  them  were  lefk 
on  the  field.  No  quarter  was  given ; 
eveiy  man  taken  with  arms  in  his 
hands  was  put  to  the  sword  ;  every 
house  firom  which  resistance  had  been 
made  was  burnt,  and  the  city  given 
up  to  the  soldiers.  A  battle  was 
fought  before  £vora>  with  the  same 
result;  inevitable,  under  such  circum- 
stances. Above  an  hundred  Spa- 
niards, who  were  discovered  among 
the  prisoners,  were  immedrately  put 
to  death ;  and  the  same  horrors  which 
had  reduced  Beja  to  ruins  were  re- 
peated here.  Similar  horrors  were 
.  perpetrated  to  the  north  of  Lisbon : 
^  towns  and  villages  were  burnt,  priests 
murdered  at  the  altar,  nuns  violated 
in  their  convents,  and  scarcely  a  fe- 
male above  twelve  years  of  age  es^ 
caped  the  brutality  of  these  accursed 
ruffians.  Six  hundred  patriots  fell 
near  Leina,  above  a  thousand  be- 
fore Guarda, — ^not  put  to  death  in 
Eight,  but  falling  bravely  upon  the 
field  of  battle.  **  The  insurgehts," 
said  the  French,  in  their  official  ac- 
count, "  have  left  at  least  13,000 
dead  in  the  field."  « It  is  thus,''  the 
French  writer  continued,  "  that  de- 


luded men,  un^wtefiil  cbiUketi  m 
well  as  culpable  citizens*  excbange 
all  their  claims  to  the  benevolence 
and  protection  of  government  for 
misfortune  and  wretchedness;  nm 
thehr  fetoilie$ ;  oaery  into  tbcar  hM- 
tations  desolation,  corifl^gmtioni^aod 
death ;  change  fiourbhing  cities  into 
heaps  of  ashes,  aiidinto  waste  ton^; 
and  bring  dn  their  whple  cdutil«)r 
calamities  which  they  deflejh^  am 
from  which  (feeble  victiritt!)  ^lejr 
cannot  escf^e.  In  fine,  it  is  thus, 
that,  covering  themselves  with  o{^»« 
brium  and  rkUcule,  at  the  same  tune 
that  they  complete  their  4estmcti(Mi 
they  have  no  other  resource  but  the 
pity  of  those  whom  they  have  wished 
to  assassinate, — a  pity  Which  thef 
never  have  in^lor^  iti  vaha,  when, 
acknowledging  thek  crimes,  they 
have  solicited  patdoja  fiflwa  French- 
men, who,  inGapabte  ef  deptr^ 
from  their  noUe  <^haraic4er»  i^e  eivrer 
as  gapterous  as  they  are  brwre/^-- 
«/To  be  the  victim,'*  ssfys  Mr  Wordsi 
worth,  in  that  strain  of  {)reSbiade8t 
feeling  and  philosophy  by  wlodi  his 
higher  compositions  are  so  emnendf 
distinguished,  "  to  be  the  victim  « 
such  blbody-mindedness  is  a  ddeM 
lot  ibr  a  nation;  ^d  the  angoisk 
mu^t  have  been  rendered  stiH  more 
poignant  by  the  sco&  and  i^nlti^ 
and  by  that  heinous  contend  of  tie 
most  awful  truths,  wkh  whkh  the 
perpetrator  of  those  cruelties  has 
procl^med  theiki.  Merciless  fiero^ 
IS  &a  evil  familiar  to  our  4hbughte; 
but  these  coxt^>iBdtions  of  miSevo- 
lence  historians  have  not  yet  bceto 
called  upon  to  record;  and  writeit 
',  of  fiction,  if  they  have  ever  ventifred 
to  create  passions  resembBng  thisni, 
have  confined,  out  of  reverence  for 
the  acknowledged  constitution  of  hu- 
man nature,  those  passions  to  repro* 
bate  spirits.   Such  tyranny  is,  in  the 
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itrictest  BediCy  Intolerable ;  not  be- 
•cause  it  aims  at  the  exitnotion  of  life^ 
but  of  every  thing  which  gives  life 
its  valne,*^^  virtue,  of  teasHonf  of  re- 
pose in  God,  or  in  truth,** 

iSnch  was  the  state  of  Portugal  at 
the  time  when  die  patriots  in  Anda- 
lusia werepressiBg  on  Dupont,  when 
die  intruder  was  advancuig  to  Ma> 
darid,  and  when  ^alafc^  was  so  glo* 
riously  defending  the  streets  and 
houses  of  Zaragoza.  There  was  no 
force  which  could  withstand  the 
French  in  battle,  with  any  reasonable 
hope  of  success;  yet  neither  the 
slaughter  which  was  made  among 
them  in  the 'field,  nor  the  massacre 
which  took  ^laoe  open  theiugitives, 
iior  die  mvraers  which  were  com- 
mitted upon  'the  'prisoners,  could 
break  the  -spii^  of  the  Portuguese. 
The  enemy  wer«  tnadtevs  only  of  as 
much  country  as  dmy  ooulA  over^run, 
and  even  there  dieh'  small  parties 
were  out  off,  and  every  strag^r  put 
to  the  death  whidi  he  deserved.  As 
soon  asthe  Fremtch  departed  from  the 
sdUtude  which  they  had  made,  they 
who  had  eecaped-coUected  ^ain,  ma 
l^n  renewed  the  war,  which  they 
yrmre  the  better  enMed  to  do,  be- 
caase  die  S^mds  along  the  whole 
fiw  ofifrtdttder,  not  havingan  imme- 
diate enemy,  wtsre^enabled  to  afibrd 
assistance.  l%us  the  unconquerable 
^irit  efithe  patridl^  in  Estremadura 
aad  AleiKtejo,  t^ieftrithetanding  the 
carnage  *  which  was  made  among 


them,  prevented  Junot  from  sending 
forces  to  Porto  and  to  Algarve. 

These  transactions  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  excited  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  English  people,  not  so  much 
for  die  hope,  wnich  had  thus  unex- 
pectedly arisen,  cfadvantagesto  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  general  wel^e  of 
Europe,  as  for  the  nature  of  the  con« 
test,  their  detestation  of  the  unequal- 
led iniquity  by  which  it  had  been 
provoked,  and  their  sympathy  in  the 
instinct  and  principle  by  which  it  was 
tsarried  on.  Every  day  seained  lost 
till  an  army  of  our  own  should  be  co- 
operating with  men  engaged  in  a 
cause  so  sacred,  so  congenial  to  the^ 
feelings  of  a  Briton.  Such  was  the 
eagerness  to  participate  in  the  glo- 
rious struggle,  that  the  militia  al- 
most Universally  offered  themselves 
for  foreign  service,  and  the  country 
^led  for  an  effort  eqiml  to  the  occa- 
idion,  which,  had  it  been  made,  would, 
according  toall  reasonable  calculation 
of  success,  have  completed  the  work 
that  had  now  been  begun,  and,  in  all 
hmnan  probability,  have  destroyed 
tfee  fortune  of  Buonaparte.  That 
this  effort  was  not  made,  is  not  ex- 
clusively imputable  to  the  English 
cabinet,  deficient  as  it  unfortunately 
was,  both. in  foresight  and  in  vigour. 
The  juntas  preferred  assistance  in 
m&aey  and  supplies  to  an  auxiliary 
force,  foreseemg  the  dwiger,  that 
mutual  diilike  woUld  arise  between 
^eembined  armies,  #hose  habks  and 


*  Yet  it  has  been  said  that  the  Portugueze  resigned  themselves  to  their  fate  with- 
ent  a  struggle!  that  nothing  was  sufficient  to  rouse  them !— that  they  muraiured  * 
at  French  oppression,  but  bore  it.  Against  these  extraordinarv  charges,  made  by  an 
officer  in  Sir  J.  Moore's  expedition,  the  authority  of  Sir  A,  Wellesley  may  be  quoted. 
In  his  dispatches  of  August  8th,  he  says, "  The  whole  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon,  is  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  French:  their 
means  of  resistance  are,  however,  less  powerful  than  those  of  the  Spaniards*  Their 
troops  had  been  completely  dispersed,  their  officers  had  ^ne  off  to  Brazil,  and  their 
arsenals  pflla^ed,  or  in  the  power  of  the  enemy ;  and  their  revolt,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  wmchithas  tgjcen  place,  is  still  more  extraordinary  than  that  of  the  Span 
nith  nation,'' 
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prejudices  were  so  widely  dissimilar, 
and  perhaps  also  having  an  undue 
confidence  in  their  own  strength.  In 
Portugal,  however,  our' aid  was  need-, 
ed;  and  it  was  not  doubted  that,  when 
the  deliverance  of  that  kingdom  was 
completed,  a  plan  of  co-operation 
with  the  Spaniards  might  be  arran- 
ged. 

A  rumour  was  thrown  out,  that  the 
Duke  of  Yoi  k  would  take  the  com- 
mand upon  thL^  expedition: — the 
manner  in  which  it  wa«  received 
curiously  discovered  the  general  feel- 
ing. By  those  writers  w  ho  were  the 
avowed  political  enemies  of  the  duke, 
the  keenest  and  most  stinging  sar- 
casm was  employed  ; — others,  who 
maintain  for  their  journals  a  eharac- 
ter  of  uniform  decorum,  gravely  de- 
precated the  thought  of  exposing 
one  of  the  royal  family,  and  warned 
ministers  against  consenting  to  such 
an  appointment,  as  if,  upon  these 
grounds,  it  were  a  crime.  The  sound 
const  it  ational  plea  was  urged  by 
others,  that  if  a  prince  were  employ  edf, 
there  could  be  n,o  actual  responsibi- 
lity, and  responsibility  ought  to  be 
inseparable  from  command.  There 
was  not,  perhaps,  any  point  upon 
which  the  whole  najtion  so  entirely 
accorded  in  opinion.  An  expedition 
had  been  preparing  at  Cork,  which, 
as  different  prospects  opened  upon 
us,  had  been  supposed  to  be  destined, 
at  one  time  for  Ceuta,  at  another,  for 
South   Aoierica.    The  destinatjon 


was  now  fixed  for  the  peninsula^  aaf 
the  command  was  given  to  Sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley,— an  appointmentnot 
less  grateful  to  the  army  than  it  wai 
to  the  people. 

A  general  order  which  was  issued 
to  the  army  at  this  time,  however 
unsuitable  it  may  appear  to  the  dig* 
nity  of  historical  narration,  is  yet  too 
characteristic  to  be  omitted.  The 
commander-in«chief  gave  notice  that 
his  majesty  had  been  graciously  plea- 
sed to  dispense  with  the  use  of  gueuet 
until  farther  orders ;  and  the  clficen 
were  directed  to  take  care  that  the 
men's  hair  should  be  cut  close  to  their 
necks,  in  the  neatest  and  most  uni* 
form  manner,  and  that  their  heads 
shmdd  be  kept  perfectly  dean,  by 
combing,  brushing,  and  frequently 
washing  them ;  for  which  latter  es- 
sential purpose,  it  was  his  majesty's 
pleasure  that  a  small  spunge  should 
hereafter  be  added  to  each  man's  re^ 
gimental  necessaries.  Su^ch  orders, 
issued  at  such  a  time,  indic^e  by 
what  kind  of  spirit  the  military  sys* 
tem  of  Great  Britain  was  regulated. 
They  excited  the  scinm  of  many  per- 
sons, the  wonder  of  all :  th^  idio 
felt  the  deepest  interest  m  toe  ho- 
nour of  the  country,  and  in  those 
principles  the  immediate  fate  of  which 
seemed  to  depend  upon  the  issue  of 
this  war,  regarded  tnem  with  shame 
and  sorrow,  as  matter  of  mock^iy 
for  the  enemy,  wA  of  •▼il  om^n  m 
eurselyef. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


&>  Arthur  Welleslei/'s  Campaign  in  Portugal.    Battle  of  Fimiera.    Armis' 
tice  and  Convention  of  Czntra.    General  astonishment  and  indignation  of 
,  the  People  of  England.  Proceedings  at  Lisbon.    Public  Meetings  in  Eng^' 
kind.     Court  of  inquiry/. 


^iR  Arthur  Wellesley,  having 
about  ten  thousand  men^  under  his 
coramandy  sailed  from  Cork  on  the 
12th  of  July,  and  leaving  the  fleet  as 
•oon  as  he  had  seen  it  clear  of  the 
coast,  to  make  its  way  for  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  he  himself  made  all  sail,  in  a  fri- 
gate, for  Coruna,  and  arrived  there 
on  the  26th.  There  the  junta  of  Gali- 
cia  informed  him  of  the  battle  of  Rio 
Seco,  and  that  the  French,  being,  in 
consequence,  masters  of  the  course  of 
the  Douro,  were  enabled  to  cut  off 
tiie  communication  between  that  pro- 
vince and  the  country  to  the  south 
and  east.  The  French  in  Portugal 
were  estimated  at  15,000,  of  whom 
twelve  were  supposed  to  be  at  las- 
bon ;  and  he  was  told  that  the  Por- 
tugueze  troops  at  Porto  amounted  to 
10,000,  and  that  a  Spanish  corps  of 
2000  had  begun  their  march  for  that 
city  on  the  15th,  and  were  expected 
to  arrive  there  about  the  25th.  Sir 
Arthur  consulted  with  them  concern- 
ing the  immediate  employment  of 
his  army.  They  explicitly  stated 
that  they  were  in  no  need  of  men, 
but  wanted  arms,  ammunition,  and 
money : — thislatterWantwri^relieved 
lyr  the  arrival  of  £  200^000  from 
9 


England,  thatveryday^  Theystrong- 
ly  recommended  him  to  employ  his 
forces  against  Junot,  because  while 
his  army  remained  unbroken,  the 
Spaniards  could  never  make  any  si- 
multaneous efibrt  to  drive  tlie  French 
out  of  the  peninsula ;  and  they  ad- 
vised him  to  land  in  the  north  of 
Portugal,  that  he  might  bring  forward 
and  avail  himself  of  the  Portugueze 
troops  in  that  quarter^ 

Accordingly  Sir  Arthur  sailed  for 
Porto,  ordering  the  fleet  to  follow 
him.  He  arrived  there  the  24th,  and 
had  a  conference  that  night  with  the 
bishop  and  the  general  officers. 
From  them,  and  from  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Browne,  who  had  previoiisly 
joined  them,  he  learnt  that  the  re- 
gular Portugueze  troops  who  had 
been  collected  amounted  to  5000 
men,  and  were  posted  at  Coimbra ; 
that  there  were  about  1200  peasants 
in  advance,  and  a  corps  of  2500  tor-^ 
tugueze  and  800  Spanish  infantry  at 
Porto,  besides  volunteers  ^d  pea- 
sants ;  but  all  were  badly  equipped 
and  armed,  the  peasantry  having  only 
pikes.  It  was  concerted  that  the 
5000  should  co-operate  with  him, 
and  the  remainder  with  the  Spanish 
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corps,  then  on  its  way  from  Galicia, 
and  that  the  peasantry  should  be 
employed,  part  in. the  blockade  of 
Almeida,  part  in  the  defence  of 
Tras  OS  Montes,  which  province  was 
supposed  to  be  threatened  by  Bes- 
sieres,  in  consequence  of  his  victory 
at  Rio  Seco. 

Here  Sir  Arthur  received  a  letter 
from  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  advising 
him  to  leave  the  troops  either  at 
Porto  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mon- 
dego,  and  proceed  to  communicate 
with  him  off  Lisbon*  The  fleet  ac- 
cordingly was  ordered  to  Mondego 
Bay,  and  the  general  proceeded  to 
confer  with  Sir  Charles.  There  he 
found  dispatches  from  General  Spen- 
cer, stating  that  he  had  landed  his 
corps  in  Andalusia,  at  the  request  of 
the  junt^  of  Seville ;  but  that  he  had 
resisted  the  applications  made  to  him 
to  join  Castanos,  thinking  it  advisa- 
ble to  preserve  his  force  unbroken, 
to  act  with  Sir  Arthur.  He  had,  how- 
ever, consented  to  take  up  a  position 
at  Xeres,  where  he  might  serve  as  a 
point  of  support  for  Castanos,  in  case 
of  defeat,  and  from  whence  he  could 
reimbark  in  eight-and-forty  hours. 
He  supposed  that  Sir  Arthur  would 
begin  his  campaign  at  Cadiz,  imply- 
ing an  opinion  that  Dupont  could 
not  be  defeated  without  English  as- 
.  sistance.  Sir  Arthur,  however,  be- 
ing convinced  by  the  junta  of  Gali- 
cia  that  his  army  woidd  be  employ- 
ed with  more  advantage  to  the  com* 
mon  cause  against  Junot,  ordered 
General  Spencer  to  join  him  off  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  unless  he  should 
be  actually  engaged  in  operations 
which  he  could  not  relinquish  with- 
out loss  to  the  Spaniards. 

General  Spencer  represented  Ju- 
not's  force  as  exceeding  20,000  men : 
the  admiral,  according  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  Portugueze,  estimated 


them  at  less :  Sir  Arthur  concluddi 
that  they  were  from  J6  to  18,000,of 
whom  about  1 2,000  were  at  Lisbon, 
and  in  its  vicinity,  and  2400  at  Al- 
cobaca.  Any  attempt  at  landing  m 
the  Ta^  was  considered  impractif 
cable :  it  would  be  e<|ually  so  at  Cas- 
eaes :  it  was  at  all  times  difficult  to 
land  an  army  in  the  small  bays  near 
the  rock,  now  especially  dangerous 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eaemy. 
Peniche  was  garrisoned  by  tke 
French.  There  was  therefiwe  la 
choice  but  to  disembark  in  the  Mon- 
dego. Thither  Sir  Arthur  returned. 
He  rejoined  the  fleet  there  on  the 
30th,  and  there  he  found  intelligence 
of  the  defeat  of  Dupont,  and  ^vice 
from  his  own  govemmeHt,  tliat  he 
would  be  reinforced  immediate^ 
with  5000  men,  under  Brigadier-gfr' 
neral  Auckland,  and  afterwards  wiA 
the  10,000  who  had  been  under  Sir 
John  Moore  in  Sweden,  the  com- 
mand being  vested  in  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple.  He  also  received  accotmte 
that  Loison  had  been  detached  from 
Lisbon,  to  open  the  commiinicatioB 
with  Elvas,  the  patriotS'ift  Alentcp 
having  been  joined  by  about  athott* 
sand  men  from  the  Spanish  army  rf 
Estremadura,  and  being  now  fomu- 
dable. 

TTiis  latter  account  made  him  con- 
clude that  there  was  no  danger  of 
being  attacked  by  superior  numbers 
before  the  arrival  of  his  reinfbro- 
ments ;  and  he  began  to  disembark 
on  the  first  of  August.  The  wearfjer 
was  so  little  favourable,  and  the  surf 
so  high,  that  the  whole  of  the  troops 
were  not  landed  till  the  5th,  and  (m 
that  day  General  Spencer  arrived, 
his  corps  following  him  the  next 
He  had  embarked  immediately  n^ 
learning  the  surrender  of  Dupont, 
not  waiting  for  instructions.  Thj 
corps  was  disendbariced  on  the  7" 
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tend  8di,  •»  which  mght  the  whole 
army  were  in  readiness  to  advance : 
%he  inarch  o^  the  main  body  was, 
koweveV^  delayed  till  the  10th,  at  the 
desire  of  the  Portugueze  general  offi- 
cers. Sir  Arthur  conferred  with 
them  at  Montemor  o  Velho,  and  ar- 
ranged the  plan  of  operations :  he 
arnoed  and  inspected  their  troops,  re- 
commended aiid  superintended  their 
organization,  and  offered  as  Isarge  a 
earn  as  his  military  funds  could  af- 
fbrdy  to  defray  the  expences  of  their 
equipment :— this,  however,  was  de- 
clined by  their  officers.  While  the 
troops  were  landing,  four  companies 
of  Portugueze  cavalry  arrived  at  Co- 
imbra,  having  efiected  their  escape 
firom  Lisbon.  This  hazardous  at- 
tempt was  planned  and  conducted  by 
Feliciano  de  Carvalho.  A  serjeant, 
by  name  Gamboa,  as  soon  as  their 
flight  was  discovered,  was  dispatched 
to  the  French  commander  at  San- 
tarem,  with  orders<  to  intercept  and 
make  an  example  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  atrocious  S3rstem  of  these 
barbarians.  Gamboa,  howevef,  with 
the  party  under  his  command,  fol- 
lowed and  joined  his  countrymen ; 
and  they  accomplished  their  danger- 
ous march  in  safety,   s 

Sir  Arthur  determined  to  march 
along  the  road  nearest  the  sea,  for 
the  sake  of  communicating  with  the 
fleet  of  store-ships ;  but  as  this  com- 
munication must  needs  be  very  pre- 
carious, both  as  depending  upon  the 
state  of  the  surf,  and  also  because 
the  army  might  find  it  expedient  to 
strike  more  into  the  country,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  taking 
with,  them  sufficient  stores  to  last  till 
they  should  reach  the  Tagus.  The 
advanced  euard  marched  on  the  9th, 
supported  by  the  brigades  under  Ge- 
nerals Hill  and  Ferguson.  Laborde 
and  Thomiere  had  collected  their 


corps,  to  the  amount  ot  fi-om  5  to 
6000  men,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leiria ;  they  threatened  the  maga- 
zines formed  in  that  city  fo^  the  Por- 
tugueze army,;  and  Sir  Arthur  was 
,  urged  to  advance  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, forthe  sake  of  preserving  them. 
Themain  bodyfollowed  on  the  10th : 
on  that  day  Sir  Arthur  received  Ad- 
vices from  Coruna,  informing  him 
that  neither  Blake  nor  Cuesta  was  in 
a  condition  to  act  offensively  against 
Bessieres,  nor  to  follow  him,  if  he 
should  enter  Portugal.  But  at  the 
same  time  news  arrived  of  the  flight 
of  the  intruder  from  Madrid ;  and 
Sir  Arthur  perceived  that  Bessieres 
would  be  more  solicitous  to  cover 
his  retreat  towards  the  French  fron- 
tier, than  to  attempt  a  diversion  in  fa- 
vour of  Junot.  At  all  events,  there 
was  time  enough  for  his  operations 
against  the  latter  before  the  former 
could  possibly  arrive;  and  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  General  Auckland,  or 
Sip  John  Moore,  would  land  before 
Bessieres  could  come  up.  These  ad- 
vices, therefore,  only  determined 
him  to  follow  up  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions which  he  had  concerted  with 
the  Utmost  celerity.  On  the  11th, 
the  main  body  joined  the  advanced 
guard  at  Leiria,  and  the  next  day 
the  Portugueze  force,  consisting  of 
6000  men,  including  600  cavalry,  ar- 
rived, the  whole  force  being  now 
collected  there. 

Loison,  meantime,  having  added 
to  his  force  about  1000  men,  from 
the  garrison  of  Setubal,  had  again 
over-run  Alentejo,  dii^rsed  the 
small  detachment  of  the  Spaniards 
which  had  entered  that  province, 
perpetrated  fresh  slaughters  at  Evo- 
ra,  re-victualled  Elvas,  then,  turn- 
ing back,  crossed  the  Tagus,  by  the 
bridge  of  boats,  at  Abrantes,  and  ar- 
rived at  Thomar  on  the  same  day 
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that  the  mai^  body  of  the  English 
reached  Leiria,  the  two  cities  being 
about  30  miles  from  each  other,  La- 
borde  was  at  Alcoba^a,  six  league 
from  the  latter  city,  on  the  rdkd  to 
Lisbon.  Their  object  had  been  to  join 
atXieiria,  but  in  this  the  British  army 
had  anticipated  them.  Bernardino 
de  Freire,  the  Portugueze  general,, 
in  his  former  conferences  with  Sir 
Arthur,  had  expressed  a  wish  that 
the  British  commissariat  would  sup- 
ply his  troops  with  British  stores  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  The  impossibi- 
lity of  complying  with  so  unreason-* 
able  a  demand  was  pointed  out ;  and 
Sir  Arthur  observed,  that  it  was  a 
new  thing  to  require  any  army  land- 
ing from  its  ships  to  supply  not  onlv 
its  own  consumption  of  meal,  but  al- 
so that  of  the  native  army  which  it 
was  come  to  assist.  He  added,  how- 
ever^ that  he  did  not  expect  to  have 
occasion  to  call  upon  the  country 
for  bread  during. his  march  towar<Is 
Lisbon,  but  that  beef,  wine,  and  for- 
age would  be  required,  all  pf  which 
the  bishop  of  rorto  had  engaged 
should  be  supplied.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  explanation.  General  Freire 
renewed  the  subject  on  his  arrival  at 
Leiria,  and,  instead  of  pursuing  his 
march,  the  following  morning,  at  the 
hour  appointed,  he  sent  a  message 
to  the  British  commander,  saying, 
that  unless  the  Portugueze  were  to 
be  fed  by  the  English  commissariat, 
be  woukl  separate  them  from  the 


English  army,  and  march  for  Sii» 
tarem,  by  way  of  Thomar ;  urging  » 
his  reason,  that  supplies  would  be 
scarce  on  the  straight  road,  but  here 
there  was  great  plenty,  and  he  should 
also  be  in  a  situation  to  cut  off  die 
retreat  of  the  French  from  Lisbon. 
Freire  had  voluntarily  placed  him- 
self and  his  troops  under  Sir  Arthur** 
command  only  the  day  preceding. 

The  danger  of  the  plan  was  point- 
ed out  to  him,  but  in  vain :  Sir  Ar- 
thur urged  him,  equally  in  vain,  t» 
co-operate  with  the  British  army  in 
the  aeliverance  of  Portugal,  if  he  had 
any  regard  to  his  own  honour,  to  the 
hbnour  of  his  country,  or  of  his  prince: 
— ^he  then  requested  him  to  send  him 
1000  infantry,  with  all  his  cavalry  and 
light  troops,  engaging  to  feed  them;, 
and  this  was  done.  He  advisedhini, 
at  all  events,  to  remain  at  Leiria,  or 
Alcoba9a,  or  any  where  in  the  rear 
of  the  English,  that  his  troops  might 
not  be  unnecessarily  exposed  te 
destruction ;  but  notwithstanding  he 
was  now  assured  that  the  English 
general  had  found  resources  in  the 
country  fully  adequate  to  their  suj?- 
sistence,  he  said  he  sh6uld  pcratft 
in  his  plan.  Sir  Arthur,  consider- 
'  ing  it  of  importance,  on  political 
grounds,  that  the  Portugueze  troow 
Siould  accompany  his  march,  womd 
have  undertaken  to  feed  them,  if  he 
could  have  relied  upon  his  commis- 
sariat ;  but  this,  he  complains  in  htf 
dispatch,  was  so  ill  *  coniposed,  as  to 


*  Sir  Arthur,  upon  the  court  of  inquiry,  begged  leave,  injustice  to  theindiwj 
duals  composing  this  commissariat,  to  state,  that  he  did  not  intend  to.comfjliun  « 
their  want  of  zeal  in  this  service,  nor  of  any  deficiency  of  exertion  on  their  p^ 
"  The  fact  is,"  said  he, "  that  I  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  govemment  torn 
important  branch  of  the  service,  which  is  but  little  understood  in  this  country.  iW 
evils  of  which  I  complained  are  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  our  poli- 
tical situation,  which  prevents  us  from  undertaking  great  military  op^r^^^^^Jj? 
which  the  subsistence  of  armies  becomes  a  subject  of  serious  consideration  and  Oj'' 
ficuky ;  and  these  evils  consisted  in  the  inexperience  of  dmost  every  individual  Dc 
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be  incapable  of  distributing,  even  to 
the  Britisfi  troops,  the  ample  supplies 
which  had  been  procured  for  them. 
Freire's  conduct  was  imputed  to  an 
i^mion  that  the  English  were  too 
weak  for  the  service  upon  which 
they  were  advancing :  his  after  con- 
duct was  not  such  as  to  remove  this 
suspicion.  He  was,  however,  wise 
enough  to  follow  the  advice  which 
he  had  refused,  and  remained  at 
Leiria. 

On  the  14th,  Sir  Arthur  reached 
Alcol>a9a,  from  which  the  French 
jRsU  back  the  preceding  night :  the 
next  day  he  arrived  at  €aldas.  La 
Borde  and  Thomiere  were  now  at 
Borcia,  about  ten  miles  off,  with  4000 
men,  and  their  advanced  posts^were 
at  Brilos,  within  a  league  of  Caldas. 
Orders  were  given  te  drive  them 
from  this  vill^e.  Four  companies 
of  riflemen  marched  upon  this  ser- 
vice: they  were  tempted  to  an  in- 
,  cautious  pursuit :  a  superior  body  of 
the  enemy  endeavoured  to  cut  tnem 
0%  and  would  have  succeeded,  had 
iK>t  General  Spencer  come  to  their 
support.  A  trifling  loss  was  sus- 
tained in  this  afiair,  but  the  village 
was  won,  and  the  French  retired  en- 
tirely from  the  neighbourhood;  their 
picquets  having  been  driven  from 
Obidos.  Two  days  afterwards,  they 
were  attacked  in  their  position  at 
Roleia.  This  little  town  stands  at 
the  entrance  of  the  mountainous 
country;  and  Laborde  had  posted 
himself  strongly  on  the  heights,  and 
in  the  passes  so  judiciously,  that  su- 
perior numbers  could  not  be  brought 
^inst  him.  But  notwithstanding 
the  strength  of  the  position,  it  was 
forced.     This  victory  was  purchased 


at  the  l6s9  of  479  men,  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  missing :  the  Hon.  Col.  Lake 
was  among  the  slain.  The  loss  of 
the  enemy  was  very  great :  they  left 
three  pieces  of  cannon  to  the  Con- 
querors, but  they  effected  their  re- 
treat in  good  order.  During  the  ac- 
tion. Sir  Arthur  learnt,  from  a  French 
officer  who  was  mortally  wounded, 
that  their  numbers  were  6000,  and 
that  they  had  stood  the  attack  ex- 

Secting  to  be  joined  by  Loison  that 
ay  at  30on.  The  junction  was  form- 
ed that  night ;  and  the  united  corps 
retired  beyond  Torres  Vedras,  which 
was  ten  miles  from  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, towards  the  Cabe^a  de  Mon- 
tichique,  a  mountain  halfway  on  the 
road  between  that  city^  and  Lisbon. 

Sir  Arthur  was  begin- 
ning his  march  for  Torres  Aug,  1 8. 
Vedras  on  the  morrow,  > 
when  he  received  advices  that'  Ge- 
neral Anstruther  was  arrived  on  the 
coast.  His  original  intention  had 
been  to  employ  this  general's  bri- 
gade, and  that  of  General  Auckland, 
m  besieging  Peniche,  if  that  should 
be  necessary;  otherwise,  to  land  them 
in  some  of  the  bays  near  the  rock, 
in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  while  he 
prest  upon  their  front.  But  the  re- 
sistance which  he  had  experienced 
at  Roleia,  and  his  disappointment  of 
any  co-operation-  from  Freire,  in- 
duced him  now  to  land  General  An- 
struther's  troops,  and  join  them  to 
the  armv.  He  marched  therefore 
to  the  village  of  Vimiera,  that  being 
the  position  best  calculated  to  effect 
his  junction,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
march  in  advance.  Calms  prevent- 
ed the  fleet,  which  was  anchored  off 
the  Berlipgs,  from  standing  in,  till  the 


longing  to  the  commissariat,  of  the  mode  of  procuring,  conveying,  and  distributing 
Hipplitts."   He  requested  that  this  explanation  might  stand  upon  the  minutes. 
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eveniDg  of  the  19th.  The  brigade 
was  then  landed  in  Peniche  Bay,  up- 
on a  sandy  beach,  at  the  foot  of  a 
cliffalmost  perpendicular,  the  ascent 
of  which  is  exceedingly 
Aug*  20.  steep  and  difficult.  A  body 
of  I*rench  dragoons  were 
sent  to  attack  them  on  their  march ; 
but  against  this  danger  due  precau* 
ttonshad  been  taken.  Havmg  ad* 
Yanced  about  three  leagues,  as  i^  as 
Lourinha,  they  found  a  detachment, 
under  General  Spencer,  waiting  to 
receive  them,  and  took  their  position 
in  the  advanced  guard. 

The  French  army,  meantime,  had 
assembled  about  Torres  Vedras ;  the 
advanced  guard,  under  Junot,  in  per- 
son,^having  taken  up  a  strong  posi* 
tion  in  front  of  the  town,  and  the 
main  body,  under  LalxH-de  and 
Loison,  being  strongly  posted  be- 
hind it.  Their  cavalry,  during  this  and 
the  preceding  day,  were  very  active : 
they  covered. the  whole  country;  and 
Sir  Arthur  could  gain  no  detailed 
information  of  the  enemy,  except 
that  their  post  was  verv  strong,  and 
occupied  by  their  whole  force.  On 
the  iiOth,*at  noon,  news  arrived  that 
General  Aucklandwas  in  the  offing  j 
and,  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,. 
Sir  Harry  Bartard  arrived  in  Ma- 
deira Roads,  to  take  the  command. 
Sir  Arthur's  plan  had  been  to  march 
on  the  following  morning,  push  his 
advanced  guards  to  Mafra,  and  halt 
the  mail!  body  about  four  or  five 
miles  from  that  place,  thus  turning 
the  enemy's  position  at  Torres  Ved- 
fas.  He  was  in  possession  of  an  ex- 
cellent mapof that  part  of  the  country, 
and  topographical  accounts,  which 
had  been  drawn  for  Sir  CJiarles  Stu- 
art, during  his  command  in  Portugal. 
The  battle  would  thus  be  fought  in  a 
country  of  which  he  had  adequate 
knowledge ;  and  he  hoped  to  enter 


Lisbon  with  the  retreatiiig  or  fljii^ 
enemy.  Orders  had  been  issued  finr 
this  march;  but  the  arrival  of  the 
new  commander  disconcerted  the 
plan :  the  orders^  were  consequently 
recalled:  and  had  it  even  been  other- 
wise, thrjT  would  have  been  prevent- 
ed ;  for  Junot,who  had  procured  bet* 
ter  intelligence  tlian  his  antagonist, 
brought  his  wh<^e  force  to  attadc 
him,  before  farther  reinforcements 
should  arrive. 

Vimiera  stands  in  a  lovely  wSkj 
about  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
screened  from  the  sea  breezes  by 
mountains,  through  which  the  little 
river  Maceira  winds  its  way.     Tht 
western  termination  of  these  moun- 
tmns  reaches  the  shore,  the  eastern 
,  is  separated  by  a  deep  ravine  from 
the  heights,  over  which  the '  road 
passes  from  Lourinha.   The  greato* 
part  of  the  inlkBtry  were  posted  on 
these  mountains,  with  dght  pieces  of 
omnon;   Major-general  Hills   bri- 
gade being  on  the  right,  and  MajiM-- 
general  Ferguson's  on  the  left,  ha- 
ving one  battalion  on  the  heights  be- 
yond the  ravine.  A  hill  on  the  south- 
east of  the  village  commands  all  the 
ground  to  the  southward  and  east- 
ward, being  itself  commanded  from 
the  mountain  to  the  west.     This  hill 
was  occupied  by  Brigadier-generals 
Fane  and  Anstruther.  Thelefr  of  this 
hill  was  commanded  from  the  heights 
over  which  the  road  to  Lourinha 
passes ;  and  that  position  was  only 
occupied  by  a  picquet,  as  the  camp 
had  been  taken  up  for  only  a  single 
night.    The  cavalry  and  the  reserve 
of  artillery  were  in  the  valley,  flank- 
ing and  supporting  Brigadier-gene- 
ral Fane's  advanced  guard. 

About  eight  in  the  morning  of  the 
21st,  large  bodies  of  the  enemv's 
cavalry  appeared  upon  the  heights 
to  the  left,  threatening  the  weak  part 
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ofdie  British  position.  Four  brigades, 
under  M^or*general  Ferguson,  were 
immediately  moved  across  the  ravine. 
The  attack  began  upon  the  advan- 
ced guard,  where  the  French  were 
bravely  received;.     General    Auck- 
land, with  the  last  of  the  four  brigades 
whic^hadbeen  ordered  to  the  heights, 
attacked  them  in  flank  on  his  way ; 
and,  after  a  desperate  contest,  they 
were  driven  back,  with  the  loss  of 
seven  pieces  of  cannon.     A  detach- 
ment of  the  20th  light  dr^oons  pur- 
sued them ;  but  the  enemy's  cavalry' 
were  sa  superior  in  number,  that  this 
pfurty  suffered  severely,  and  their 
commander.  Lieutenant-colonel  Tay- 
*  lor,  fell.     The  attack  was  commen- 
ced about  the  same  time  on  the 
Lourinha  heights :  it  was  made  with 
the  usual  impetuosity  of  ihe  French, 
fmd  supported  by  a  large  body  of 
horse.     Our  riflemen  were  driven 
in ;  but  General  Ferguson^s  division 
received  the  enemy  with  a  tremen- 
dous volley,  and  brought  them  to 
the  bayonet.    TJiey  were  the  flower 
of  the  French  army ;  and  they  came 
up  to  the  chaise  like  nien  accustom- 
ed to  victory-; — ^but  no  troops,  how- 
ever discipMned,however  brave,  how- 
ever accustomed  to  victory,  have 
ever  withstood  the  charge   of  the 
British  bayonet.     Ii^  one  moment 
their  foremost  rank  fell,  like  a  line  of 
grass  before  the  scythes  of  the  mow- 
ers :  the  very  men  whose  superiority 
was  thus  sa  decidedly  proved,  could 
not  speak  without  an  involuntary 
feeling  of  awe  of  so  complete  and 
instantaneous   a   destruction, — pro- 
duced, as  it  was,  not  by  artillery  or 
explosions,  but  by  thdr  own  act  and 
deed,  and  the  strength  of  their  own 
kands.    The  French  gave  way ;  and 
six  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken  from 
them  in  the  pursuit.    They  made  a 
vigorous  attempt,  under  G  eneral  Kel- 


lerman,  to  recover  these  itfterwards, 
from  the  71st  and  82d  regiments, 
which  were  halted  in  the  valley  where 
these  guns  had  been  taken.    These 
regiments    retired  from    the    low 
ground,   and    having   reached   the 
heights,  halted,  faced  about,  and,  in 
their  turn,  attacked  the  enemy,  now 
in  the  valley,   from  whence  they 
drove  them  with  great  loss.     The 
French  general-  Befnier  was  wound- 
ed in  this  action,  and  in  danger  of 
being  put  to  -death  by  those  into 
whose  hands  he  had  fallen,  when  a 
Highliand  corporal  of  the  Tlst  regi- 
ment, by  name  Mackay,  came  up, 
and  rescued  him.    The  French  ge- 
neral, in  gratitude  for  this  preserva- 
tion, or,  not  improbably,  cnusing  to 
appear  grateful^  by  giving  what  he 
expected  would  be  taken,  oflered 
him  his  watch  and   purse,— which 
Mackay  positively  refused  to  accept. 
When  he  had  delivered  his  prisoner, 
in  safety,  to  Colonel  Pack,  the  French 
general  could  not  help  exclaiming,  in 
astonishment,  "  What  sort  of  man 
can  this  be?  he  has  done  me  the 
greatest  service,  and  yet  refuses  to 
take  from  me  all  the  reward  I  can 
at  present  offer  him  !'*  Colonel  Pack 
ans\vered,  **  We  are  British  soldiers, 
sir,  and  not  plunderers.**    Mackaj 
had   his   reward: — By  Sir   Arthur 
Wellesley'sexpi^ess  desire,  he  was  im- 
mediately made  a  serjeant ;  and  the 
Highland  Society,  at  their  next  meet- 
ing, voted  that  a  gold  medal,  with  a 
suitabledeviceand  inscription,  should 
be  presented  him,  as  a  mark  of  the 
sense  which  they  entertained  of  his 
meritorious  conduct.     The  society 
rewarded,  at  the  same  time,  the  be^ 
haviour  of  another  countrjTnan,  who 
distinguished  himself  as  honourably 
at  the  battle  of  Vimiera.     His  name 
was  Stewart,  and  he  was  piper  to 
the  grenadier  company  of  the  same 
13 
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regiment.  Early  in  the  action,  he  re- 
ceived a  dangerous  wound  in  the 
thigh :— thus  rendered  unable  to  ac- 
company his  regiment,  he  would  not 
be  carried  off  the  field,  but,  sitting 
down*  where  his  comrades  might 
hear  him,  he  placed  his  pipes  under 
his  arm,  and  continued  playing  war- 
like airs  till  the  end'  of  the  engage- 
ment A  handsome  stand  of  High- 
land pipes,  with  an  inscription  com- 
iaemorating  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  deserved  the  donation,  was  vo- 
ted him  by  his  country  society. 

Most  of  the  wounded  French  who 
fbll  into  the  conquerors'  hands  were 
young  men,  and  of  delicate  appear- 
ance,—apparently  men  whose  lot 
would  not  have  fallen  in  the  army, 
under  any  Other  system  than  that 
of  the  conscription,  though,  having 
been  forced  into  it,  they  had  acqui- 
red the  worst  vices  which  have  ever 
disgraced  and  degraded  the  profes- 
aion  of  arms.  'Hiey  were  dressed 
in  long  white  linen  coats  and  trow- 
sers,  their  firelocks  were  about  six 
inches  longer  in  the  barrel  than  ours, 
their  bayonet  about  three  shorter, 
the  locks  of  their  pieces  much  bet- 
ter finished,  and  the  pans  so  con- 
ttructed,  that  the  powder  is  not  liable 
to  fall  out, — an  accident  which  often 
happens  to  ours.  Mr  Ormsby,  the 
chaplain  on  the  stafiP  of  the  British 
army,  as  he  was  endeavouring  to 
render  assistance  to  some  of  them, 
while  under  the  surgeon *s  hands,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  one  in  the  lan- 
guage of  commiseration,  and  uttered, 
at  the  same  time,  a  natural  expres-^ 
•ion  of  regret  at  the  horrors  of  war. 
The  maimed  tyger  answered  him, 
with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  indig- 
nation, that  he  gloried  in  his  wounds. 


and  that  war  was  the  greatest  hap* 
piness  of  life.      During  the  whole 
day  the  armed  peasantry  were  prowl- 
ing about  the  field,  taking  vengeance 
upon  every  wounded  or  straggling 
Frenchman  whom  they  could  6ii^ 
for  the  manifold  wrongs  of  their 
country,  and  the  aggravated  injariea 
which  they  had  endured.     So  con- 
scious indeed  were  the  prisoners  of 
the  little  mercy  which  they  deser- 
ved at  their  hands,  that  they  dread- 
ed lest  they  should  break  in  upon 
them,  and  mas^cre  them  all ;,  and 
a  guard  was  stationed  to   protect 
them.  The  peasantry,  however,  pas- 
sed the  night  in  the  field,  carousing 
rourid  a  large  fire,  recounting  to  each 
other  what  they  had  done,  and  re- 
joicing over  the  day*s  work.    The 
total  loss  of  the  enemy  in  the  action 
was  about  three  thousand  in  killed 
and  wounded,  thirteen  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, and  twenty-three  ammunition 
waggons  :  that  of  the  English  seven 
hundred  and  twenty.     The  French 
were  superior,  both  in  cavalry  and 
artillery ;  and  the  admission  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  that  Uie  whole  of 
their  force  was  employed,  while  not 
more  than  half  the  British  army  was 
engaged,  implies  that  the  superiority 
of  skill  was  on  their  side  also.  Never- 
theless, the  victory  was  decisive; 
and,  had  it  been  duly  followed  up, 
the  most   splendid  and  important 
consequences  must  have  resulted. 

Sir  Harry  Burrard  had  joined  th6 
army  on  the  morning  of  the  battle, 
after  the  dispositions  were  made,  but 
before  the  action  was  begun : — ^with 
a  feeling  of  delicacy  towards  Sir  Ar- 
thur, honourable  to  himself,  he  de- 
clined assuming  the  conmiand  till 
that  general  should  have  completed 


♦  Weel,  my  bra*  lads,  I  can  gan^  nae  farther  w?  yt  a^fighiing  ;  hut  deel  Ju^e  my 
sMul  if  ye  sal  want  music, — were  his  words. 
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an  iperation  which  he  had  so  well 
begun.  About  the  close  of  the  ac- 
tion,  however.  Sir  Arthur  came  up 
to  him,  and  proposed  to  pursue  the 
enemy.  They  had  had  a  conference, 
the  preceding  night,  on  shipboard^ 
and  Sir  Harry  had  then  resolved  to 
wait  for  the  expected  reinforcements 
before  he  advanced,  in  consideration 
of  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  his 
power  of  better  equipment  than  the 
English  possessed,  his  great  superi- 
ority of  cavalry,  the  almost  total 
want  of  it  in  the  British,  army,  the 
reinforcements  which  he  could  draw^ 
with  ease  and  safety,  from  his  head- 
quarters, and  the  impossibility  of  ad- 
vancing into  the  country,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  victuallers.  The  vic- 
tory which  he  witnessed  had  no  effect 
upon  his  pre-concerted  plan: — he  re- 
plied, that  he  saw  no  reason  for  al- 
tering his  former  resolution  of  not 
advancing,  and  that  the  same  reason- 
ing which  before  determined  him  to 
wait  for  the  reinforcements,  had  still 
its  full  force  in  his  judgment  and 
Opinion.  At  this  moment  the  enemy 
were  retiring,  evidently  in  great  dis- 
order, and  most  completely  disheart- 
ened by  their  defeat.  Sir  Arthur 
did  not  press  his  opinion :  his  repu- 
tation, nis  past  victories,  his  imme- 
diate success,  would  have  justified 
him  in  pressing  it ;  the  glory  of  his 
country,  and  the  common  interests 
of  England,  Portugal,  and  Spain, 
required  that  he  should  have  pressed 
it  with  ardour.  Whether  the  defe- 
rence due  to  superior  rank,  in  this 
instance  better  forgotten,  or  an  angry 
diuatis&ction,  that  he  should  "^have 
l>een  superseded  at  such  a  moment, 
prevailed  over  feelings  more  gene- 
rous, as  well  as  more  natural,  and  a 
wisersense  of  duty,-^he  submitted  his 
judgment,  and  the  irrecoverable  op- 
jportAUUtywasletpasK.  Nelson  would 


have  acted  otherwise:  it  was  by  wear- 
ing without  orders  that  he  obtained 
the  great  success  of  thebaitle  of  Cape 
St  Vincent ;  it  was  by  continuing  the 
action,  in  disregard  and  disobedienca 
of  orders,  that  he  saved  the  British 
fleet  at  Copenhagen,  and  dictated 
terms  to  Denmark. 

On  the  following  morn- 
ing. Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  Aug.220 
arrived,  to  supersede  Sir 
Harry  Burrard ;  so  that  the  British 
army  had  three  commanders-in-chief 
within  four-and-twenty  hours.  He 
landed,  according  tm  his  Own  account, 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  actual 
state  of  the  French  armvy  and  many 
circumstances  of  a  local  and  inciden* 
^  tal  nature,  necessarily  of  great  weight 
in  deciding  what  measures  should  be 
pursued.  Afewhoursaflerhisarrival^ 
Gent^ral  Kellerman  appeared,  with 
a  flag  of  truqe  from  Juoot,  in  order 
to  propose  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
during  which  a  convention  might  be 
concluded  for  the  evacuation.  afPor* 
tugal  by  the  French.  An  armistice 
was  soon  concluded,  upon  the  follow* 
ing  termb : — that  the  river  Sisandre 
should  be  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  armies,  and  that 
neither  of  them  should  occupy  Tor- 
res Ve^as :  that  the  Enghsh  general 
should  bind  himself  to  comprehend 
*the  armed  Portugueze  in  the  truce; 
and  that  their  line  of  demarcation 
should  be  from  Leiria  to  Thomar:* 
that  it  was  agreed  that  the  French 
army  should  in  no  case  be  considered 
as  prisoners  of  war ;  that  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  it  should  be  transported 
to  France  with  their  arms  and  bag* 
gage  and  private  property,  and  that 
they  should  be  deprived  of  no  part 
of  it  whatsoever :  that  no  individual, 
whether  Portugueze, ^Frenchman,  or 
of  a  nation  allied  to  France,  should 
be  molested  for  his  political  conduct 
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but  should  be  protected,  both  in  per* 
ton  and  property,  and  have  libertjr 
to  retire  from  Portugal  within  a  h- 
mited  time,  with  aH  his  eifects :  that 
the  neutrality  of  the  port  of  Lisbon 
should  be  acknowledged  for  the 
Russian  fleet ;  that  is  to  say,  that, 
when  the  English  army  and  fleet 
should  be  in  possession  of  the  city 
and  port,  the  said  Russian  fleet 
should  neither  be  disturbed  dur'mg 
its  stay,  nor  stopped  when  it  might 
choose  to  depart,  nor  pursued  when 
it  had  smled,  till  afler  the  time  fi;(ced, 
in  such  cases,  by  maritime  law :  that 
all  the  French  artillery,  and  all  their 
cavalry  horses,  should  be  transported 
to  France.* 

Th^  defect  of  judgment,  in  not 
pursuing  the  victory  a£  Vimiera,  was 
nothnputable  to  Sir  ArthurWellesley; 
but  he  was  chaiigeable  with  the  far 
more  grievous  fault  of  having  form- 
ed, or  ralher  submitted  to,  this  fatal 
armistice,  of  whidi  every  article  was 
palpably  dictated  by  the  more  ah|e 
Frenchman.  The  definitive  conven- 
(ion  whidi  followed  was  ev0n  more 
scandalous ;  it  was  more  ^vour^le 
to  France,  more  disgraceful  to  Eng- 
land, more  injurious  and  unjust  to 
our  allies ;  for  not  only  was  there  an 
.  express  article,  declaring,  that  if  any 
doubts  arose  as  to  the  meaning  of 
any  point  of  the  treaty,  it  should  be 
explained  fevourably  to  the  Frendi ; 
not  only  was  there  the  same  stipula- 
tion that  the  Frendi  army  should 
carry  with  it  all  its  equipments  and 
property,  and  that  all  individuals  of 
that  army^ould  beat  liberty  to  dis- 
pose of  theirprivate  property,  of  every 
description,  with  full  security  here- 
after for  the  purchiasers; — ^but  the 
whole  of  the  French  exactions  and 
confiscations,  committed  upon   die 

*  Appendix,  No.  XXXVIL 


Portugueze  and  the  Eng^sh  seCtlem 
in  Portugal,  were  sanctioned  by  the 
British  generals,  in  an  article,  whidi 
stated,  uiBt  such  arreius  of  contribci- 
tions,  requisitions,  and  daims  of  the 
French  government,  against  subjects 
of  Portugal,  or  any  other  individuab 
residing  in  the  country,  which  had 
not  been  paid  up  to  the  date  of  this 
convention,  were  cancelled ;  the  ne- 
cessaiy  consequence  of  such  an  arti- 
de  being,  diat  their  right  to  a^  whidi 
they  had  already  extorted  was  ac« 
knowledged,  and  the  possession  there- 
of secured  to  them.    By  another  «^ 
tide,  thePortugueze  traitors  w«re  not 
only  promised  indemnity,  but  even 
placed  und^er  the  protection  of  the 
British  commanders.     Liberty  was 
given  them  to  retire  into  France,  if 
they  pleased ;  that  is,  liberty  was^se^ 
cured  for  them  to  remmn  in  Portugal 
if  they  thought  they  could  be  more 
9ervice^le  to  France  there,  and  to- 
slst  in  betraying  it  a  second  time. 
And  because  the  Spanish  troops  de- 
tained on  shipboard  in  the   Tagus 
were  to  be  set  free,  the  British  com- 
mander-in-chief engaged  to  obtain 
tif  the  $pani«rds  to  restore  all  such 
Ffench  Ejects  in  Spain^as  had  been 
iitiprisoned,  not  having  been  taken 
in  t  battle*    The  artide  in  the  ar- 
mistice concerning  "^e  Russian  fleet. 
Sir  Charles  Cotton  absolutely  refii- 
sed  to  ratify;  yet  he  consented  to 
terms  of  which  idl  that  can  be  scad 
is,  that  they  were  only  not  as  dis- 
graceful as  the  former.    He  agreed 
Uiat  the  ships  shm^ld  be  held  as  a 
deposit  by  England,  to  be  restored  to 
the  czar  within  six  months  t£tet  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  between  Rus- 
sia and  Great  Britsdn,  imd  that  the 
admiral,  with  all  ^e  officers^  seammi, 
l^nd  marines,  ^^uld  be  conveyed 
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home  in  men  of  war,  or  proper  ves- 
sels, at  the  expence  of  his  Britannic 
viajesty,  without  any  condition  or 
stipulation  respecting  their  future 
^  services.  The  intioaate  <;onnection 
which  had  so  lately  subsisted  between 
the  courts  of  London  and  Peters- 
buvgh,  and  the  personal  regard  which 
the  British  adiniral  entertained  for 
Admiral, Siniavin,  were  assigned,  by 
Sir  tiew  Dalrymple,  as  reasons  why  an 
understanding  acceptable  to  bodi  na? 
tions  should  be  accepted.  Certain- 
ly  It  became  us  to  manifest  every 
mark  of  personal  respect  towards  the 
Russian  officers,  because,  tliough  the 
want  of  principle  and  judgement  in 
their  sovereign  had  involved  the  two 
countries  in  war,  there  existed  no 
hostile  feelings  nor  jarring  interests 
between  them;  and  the  wishes  of  both 
were  for  a  renewal  of  that  long  esta- 
blished intercourse  which  was  bene- 
ficial to  both :  and  it  also  behoved 
tis  especially  to  show  ourselves  grate- 
ful for  the  protection  which  ^Rus- 
sians had  ^rded  to  the  Engli^  and 
Portugueze  refugees,  and  the  facul- 
ties wtiich  they  had  given  them  of 
e&cting  their  escape.  These  were 
personal  &vours,  for  which  the  ob- 
vious pecsonai  return  would  have 
been,  immediately  to  have  liberated 
the  officersi,  on  their  parole,  and  to 
have  shown  every  courtesy  by  which 
the  Qvils  of  hostility  can  be  mitiga- 
ted* But  to  talk  of  personal  regard 
between,  the  two  admirals  as  infl^- 
^ncing  the.  terms' of  csmitulation,  was 
a  thii^  as  unheard  of  as  the  terms 
tiiemselves.  Hold  in  deposit !— the 
phrase  had  never  before  been  known 
in  the  British  navy :  tboy  knew  what 
it  was  to  fight  their  enemies,  they 
knew  what  it  was  to  beat,  to  capture, 
to  sink,  burn  and  destroy  them,  ac- 


cordiiig  to  the  spirit  and  lettei;  of 
their  instructions.  This  was  what 
the  navy  said ;  this  was  what  the  na« 
tion  said  ;  and  the  bitter  reflection 
oocurred  to  both,  how  would  Nelson 
have  received  suph.  a  proposal ! 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  account  of 
the  battle  reached  England  a  fort- 
night  before  the  armistice  and  con- 
vention arrived.  The  account  was 
neither  ctear  nor  satisfactory ;  never- 
theless, his  declaration  that  the  ene-< 
my  had  suffered  a  signal  defeat,  con- 
firmed, as  it  was,  by  tidings,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  French  had  pro- 
posed to  evacuate  Portugal,  filled  the 
whole  nation  with  joy ;  and  the  news 
of  Junot's  unconditional  surrender 
was  expected,  as  what  must  certain- 
ly ensue.  When  the  terms  of  the 
convention  arrived,  the  ministry  or- 
dered the  Park  and  Tower  guns  to 
be  fired,  as  if  it  had  been  matter  of 
rejoicing.  Nevei*  did  any  ministry 
so  completely  mistake  the  ten^r  of 
the  public ;  and  never  was  any  pub- 
lic feeling  so  unanimously  ana  so  in- 
stantaneously manifesteo,  as  the  in- 
dignation of  all  England  at  these 
unparalleled  terms  of  advantage  con- 
ceded to  a  beaten  enemy, — and  to 
such  an  enemy. — an  enemy, who, ha- 
ving entered  Portugal  without  any 
formalities  or  pretext  of  war,  but  with 
professions  of  peace,  had  reduced  it 
to  the  state  of  a  conquei'ed  country, 
and  exercised  oppressions,  and  com- 
mitted atrocities  there,  to  which  na 
conquered  country  in  Europe,  siace 
the  barbarous  ages,  has  been  subject- 
ed, and  who,  having  thus  outlawed 
themselvesby  their  crimes,  were  to  be 
regarded  as  banditti  and  buccaneers, 
not  as  honourable  soldiers.  Great 
Britain  had  had  its  share  of  disaster 
and  disgrace:   the  capitulations  of 
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the  Helder  and  of  Buenos  Ayres 
were  remembered;  but  they  were 
remembered  as  less  shameful  than 
the  convention  of  Cintra ;  and  it  was 
universally  felt  that  no  former  tran- 
saction had  ever  so  fatally  blasted 
the  hopes  of  the  country,  or  inflicted 
•o  deep  and  mortal  a  wound  upon  its 
honour.  Nothing  else  could  be  talked 
of,  nothing  else  could  be  thought  of: 
men  greeted  each  other  in  the  streets 
with  execrations  upon  those  who  had 
signed  this  detested  convention ;  it 
kept'  them  waking  at  night,  or  dis- 
turbed their  sleep,  like  a  misdeed  or 
a  misfortune  of  their  own.  The 
London  newspapers  joined  in  one 
try  of  wonder  and  abhorrence ;  on 
no  former  occasion  had  they  been 
so  unanimous,  and  scarcely  ever  was 
their  language  so  energetic,  so  man- 
ly, so  worthy  of  the  English  press. 
The  provincial  papers  proved  that, 
from  one  end  of  tneislanatothe  other, 
theresentment  of  this  grievous  wrong 
was  the  same:-r-6ome  refused  to  dis- 
grace their  pages  by  inserting  so  in- 
mmous  a  treaty ;  others  surrounded 
it  with  broad  black  lines,  putting 
their  journal  in  mourning  Jor  the 
dismal  information  it  contained ; 
some  headed  the  page  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  three  gallowses,  and  a 
general  suspended  from  each,  cut  m 
wood  for  the  occasion. 

What  could  be  done  ?  There  were 
not  wanting  writers  who  called  upon 
government  to  annul  the  convention. 
The  Romans  would  'have  done  so, 
and  have  delivered  up  the  generals 
who  signed  it,  bound  and  haltered, 
to  the  enemy's  discretion.  Would 
it  be  argued,  that  to  break  the  treaty 
would  be  to  break  our  faith  towards 
the  enemy  ?  Why,  it  was  so  framed 
that  it  could  not  be  fulfilled  without 
breaking  our  faith  towards  each  and 
all  of  our  ^es !    We  were  the  allies 


of  Portugal ;  and  it  was  a  breach  of 
faith  towards  Portugal,  to  transport 
this  army  of  thieves,  ravishers,  and 
murderers  out  of  thecountiy  in  which 
they  had  perpetrated  their  cfimes, 
ana  from  which  they  had  no  other 
possible  means  of  escape.    We  were 
the  allies  of  Spain ;  and  it  was  abreadi 
of  feith  towards  Spain,  if  four-and- 
twenty  thousand  French  troops,  cut 
off  from  all  succour  and  all  retreat, 
should  be, conveyed,  under  the  Bri* 
tish  flag,  into  their  own  country,  with 
all  their  arms  and  baggage,  that  they 
might  join  the  forces  with   which 
Buonaparte  was  preparing  to  march 
against  the  patriots.  We  were  the  al- 
lies of  Sweden ;  and  it  was  a  breach  of 
faith  towards  Sweden,  to  CMry  Rus- 
sian sailors  through  the  Swedish  fleet, 
for  the  purpose  of  manning  Russian 
ships  against  the  Swedes.     Were  we, 
then  to  annul  this  treaty  with  our 
enemies,  or  to  'betray  our  friends  ? 
for  to  this  alternative  our  triumvirate 
of  generals  had  reduced  us !  No  law 
of  nations  could  justify  them  in  ma- 
king such  stipulations ;  no  law  of  na- 
tions therefore  could  justify  us  in  per- 
forming them.  But  the  French,  it  was 
urged,had  already  fulfilled  their  part  of 
the  convention ;  they  had  evacuated 
the  fortified  towns,  and  admitted  us  in- 
to Lisbon.  Thus  we  had  already  reap^ 
ed  the  advantages  on  our  side,  and 
were,  in  honour,  bound  to  carry  into 
effect  the  remainder  of  the  treaty, 
which  was   advantageous  to  them. 
In  whatever  way  we  acted,  some  loss 
of  honour  was  inevitable ;  but,  evi- 
dently, it  was  less  disgraceful  to  break 
the  terms  than  to  fulfil  them ; — bet- 
ter that  the  French  should  reproach 
us,  than  that  they  should  compliment 
us  upon  a  fidelity  which  enabled  them 
to  injure  our  allies.     And  if  Junot 
and  his  army  were  kept  prisoners, 
even  then  their  fate  was  better  thai 
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Aef  haA  cMiar  eitpected  or  dse»er* 
t«a  ;  their  \ivm  #6re  safb ;  whereas 
bad  tiie  battle  of  Ykniera  been  fol- 
lowed up  with  prbper  activity,  and  if 
•ur  commanders  had  acted  with  that 
coneiHating  and  encouraging  spirit 
teward»  Portugal  which  both  poltcjr 
andprindp^  might  have  taught  the»H 
few  of  the  French  woukl  have  survi- 
v»dl  to  be  made  prisoners ;  and  espe- 
cial care  should  have  been  taken  ,* 
that  Junoty  and^ose  who,  by  his  or- 
ders»  had  put  the  Portugiieze  to 
death,  as  rebels^  shoc^  have  fallen 
into  the  pdwer  of  the  Portugueze, 
tb^  they  nft^t  have  perished  by 
the  hand  of  ^  executioner. 

ThNrUow  might  hove  decided  the 
fate  of  Eovopa  France  had  lost  an 
wtmj  in  AnNMioBta,  and  how  de^eply 
Bonaparte  fek  the  less  w^s  shewn  b^ 
the  anxietT*  with  which  h«  concealed 
h  from  the  French  people.  What 
might  not  havt»  &eeti  the  e£bot  o^ 
the  destruction  of  a  second  and  lar- 
ger amy^  Allowing  m>  c^ose  upon 
that  of  the  Ibrraet  t  How  would  it 
have  eneouraged  the  Portugueze, 
given  new  animation  to  the  Spat* 
mardsy  and  raised  the  h<^e  and  the 
courage  of  thwse  varioos  states  who 
weresuffisring  underthe  tjrrant's  yol:e  t 
It  would  have  been  some  consola- 
tion to  the  people  pf  England  if  they 
could  have  attributedtreacliery  or  cor« 
ruptioB  to  the  men  who  had  thus  sacri- 
ficed the  interests  of  four  nations:  ac- 
customed, however,  as  we  are,  to  open 
and  shameless  corruption  at  home, 
such  is  stiH  the  British  character,  that 
n9  sospieion  of  this  kind  coul^  be 
entertained ;  and  for  want  of  honour, 
want  of  feeling,  want  of  sense,  there 
was  no  other  punishment  than  public 
contempt  and  indignation,  to  which 
men,  thus  morally  and  intellectually 
defective,  must  necessarily  be  in- 
sensible. 

VOL.  I.  PART  U 


These  were  the  feeliitgs  of  the 
people  of  England,  and  the  more  they 
examined  the  convention,  and  the 
more  information  they  obtained,  the 
greater  was  tfaeir  astonishment  iEind 
their  shame.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
had  acknowledged  Buonaparte  aa 
emperor  of  France  and  king  of  ^ta* 
ly  in  the  armistice,  and  given  Jun^K 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Abrantes  ;-*>the 
former  implied  only  a  forgetflihiess 
of  forms,  which  yet  it  behoved  him  to 
have  remembered  and  insisted  on ; 
for  the  latter  recognition  no  possible 
plea  €f£  excuse  could  be  alleged :  for 
whom,  or  Ivhat,  was  he  fighting  in 
Portugal,  if  Junot  was  Duke  of  A« 
brantes  t  But  the  whole  of  the  ar- 
mistice and  of  the  convention  dis- 
played the  same  insolent  contempt 
of  the  feelings  and  rights  of  the  Por- 
tugneze.  Not  till  Uie  second  dc^ 
afi^r  the  armistice  was  concluded^ 
did  Sir  Arthur  notify  it  to  the  Bishop 
of  Porto,  a  man  so  conspicuout 
anKmg  the  patriots,  both  for  his  rank^ 
character,  and  the  serviced  wMch  be 
had  performed;  and  then,  without 
deigning  to  enter  into  any  paytieu«» 
lars,  he  told  him  that  the  agreen^nt 
contained  nothing  remarkable,  ex« 
cept  a  provision  for  securing  ttiB 
neutrality  of  the  port  of  lisbon  to 
the  Russian  squadron  ^  However 
little  remarkable  such  an  ^reement 
might  a^ear  to  the  man  who  con-* 
eluded  it,  the  Portugueze  saw  it  with 
clearer  eyes  i  and  General  Freire  en- 
tered aformal  protest  agaiqst 
the  convention:  first, against  5l(^.  4. 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  trea- 

Sfy  because  it  was  totally  void  of  that 
eference  due  to  the  prince  regent, 
or  the  government  which  represented 
him ;  on  account  of  all  that  might  be 
hostile  in  it  to  the  sovereign  authori* 
ty  and  independence  bf  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  all  that  it  contained  a- 
,2a 
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gainst  the  honour,  safety,  and  inte- 
rests of  the  nation*  In  particular, 
he  protested  against  those  articles 
which  determined  the  sutrender  of 
Portu^iteze  fortified  places,  stores, 
and  smps,  to  the  English  forces,  with- 
out solemnly  declaring  that  the  sur« 
render  was  momentary,  and  that  they 
were  immediatdy  to  be  restored  to 
the  prince  recent,  to  whom  they 
belonged,  and  m  whose  aid  the  Eng- 
lish came  as  auxiliaries ;  against  the 
article  permitting  subjects  of  France, 
or  of  powers  in  idliance  widi  France, 
to  continue  in  Portugal;  against 
that  which  secured  impunity  for  the 
frenchified  Portugueze,  because  it 
attempted  to  restrain  the  government 
from  oringing  to  justice  and  condign 
punisliment  those  persons  who  had 
oeen  notoriously  and  scandalously 
disloyal  to  their  prince  and  their 
country,  by  joinbg  and  serving  the 
French ;  and  even  if  the  protection 
of  the  English  army  should  be  al- 
lowed to  screen  them  from  the  pu- 
nishment which  they  deserved,  he 
argued,  that  still  it  should  not  prevent 
their  expulsion,  in  order  that  Portu- 
gal might  no  longer  be  in  danger  of 
being  again  betrayed  by  the  same 
men.  Finally,  he  protested,  on  ac- 
count of  the  want  of  attention  to  the 
safety  of  the.  inhabitants  of  Lisbon 
and  its  environs,  nothing  having  been 
stipulated  to  secure  them  from  being 
still  vexed  and  oppressed  by  the 
French  durinjg  their  stay.  To  these 
heads  he  limited  his  protest,  passing 
over,  for  the  sake  oi  brevity,  other 
objects  of  less  importance,  such  as 
the  concession  of  horses,  which  al- 


most all  belonged  to  Portugal,  and  of 
magazines  filled  at  the  expence  of 
Portugal,  and  conseauently  belong- 
ing only  by  fact,  not  oy  right,  to  the- 
unjust  invaders. . 

Objections  to  the  same  tenor  had 
been  virtually  stated  to  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  pending  the  negociations 
by  Major  Ajrres  Pinto  de  Sousa^ 
then  representing  his  general.  He 
had  stated  that  the  French  were  not 
stronff  enough  to  claim  such  terms; 
and  that  the  Portugueze  were  npw 
in  a  state  to  exact  an  account  firiun 
thenii  of  the  robberies,  rapines,  de- 
predations, murders,  and  sacrilege^ 
of  every  land,  which  they  had  oom<* 
mitted,  atrocities  which  requh^  ex- 
emplaiy  vengeance.  He  comment- 
ed also  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  Portugueze  were  treated  in  thia 
armistice,  as  if  they  were  not  a 
party  most  essentially  concerned  in 
the  transaction.  *  The  British  army,.' 
said  General  Freire,  cannot  and 
should  not  be  considered  in  this 
country  in  any  other  light  than  an 
auxiliary  army ;  as  such  it  was  sqypH^ 
ed  for  by  the  provisionary  gpvem«% 
ment,  and  as  sueh  it  should  still  be 
considered,  let  its  strength  be  what 
it  will,  to  avoid  exciting  mistrust*— 
Underthese  circumstances,  any  trea- 
ty which  was  to  be  discussea  with 
the  i^rench,  should  have  been  done 
in  conjunction  with  the  Portugueze 
government,  and  with  their  fiill  ap- 
probation. 

The  British  commander-in-chief 
was  not  aware  of  the  political  faults 
which  he  had  committed  till  they 
were  jthus  pointed  out.    The  disre- 


•  '*  ybtre  Excellence  se  rafellera  sans  doute  gueje  lui  at  observe  que  le  gcfveme^ 
ment  et  le  peuple  Portugais  ctoit  un  peu  irop  cavalierement  traitie  dans  Farmis* 
tice^  et  que  ie  Jis  tout  mpn  possible  pour /aire  sentir  a  voire  Excellences  ce  que  en 
pourroit  resulter^  et  qu^ilfalloit  absolument  que  Parmie  Portugais  et  le  gouvernement 
du  paysfut  consider^  en  quelque  sorie,  nejusse  que  pour  mittre  Un  frein  auxfaux 
irttifs,  que  desfactieux,  et  des  amis  des  Francois  tackeroient  de  propager/* 
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gg)rd  to  an  independent  ally,  manifest- 
ed both  in  the  armistice  and  con- 
vention, proceeded  from  pure  want 
of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  Eng- 
lish generals^not  from  intentional  dis- 
respect: and  Sir  Hew  Dalrjnnple  no 
sooner  discovered  in  what  manner 
it  was  resented  by  the  Portugueze, 
than  he  assured  (jreneral  Freire,  add- 
ing also  that  he  would  use  the  ne- 
cessary means  for  giving  publicity  to 
the  pledge,  that  he  served  in  For-* 
tug£U  as  the  commander  of  a  force 
acting  in  alliance  with  that  country, 
and  that,  therefore,  he  considered 
himself  bound,  by  duty  and  honour, 
to  pay  as  strict  a  regard  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  jprince  regent,  the  dig- 
nity and  security  of  the  government, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  nation  of  which 
he  was  the  lawful  ruler,  as  the  Por- 
tugueze  general  himself.  Another 
protest  came  from  the  Monteiro  Mor, 
governor  of  Algarve,  president  of 
the  junta  of  that  kingdom,  and  ge- 
neral of  the  army  of  the  south ;  and 
he  accompanied  his  protest  by  a  re- 
quest, that,  on  account  of  the  rob- 
beries and  atrocities  of  the  French, 
the  vessels  employed  to  carry  them 
home  might  be  embargoed  till  the 
king  of  England  and  the  prince  re- 
gent should  resolve  on  what  was 
best  for  the  ^honour  and  interest  of 
the  two  nations:  he  required  also 
that  a  rigorous  inventory  should  be 
made  of  their  baggage,  by  Portu- 
gueze  and  English  commissioners, 
that  they  might  not  carry  with  them 
the  booty  which  they  had  so  infa- 
mously ootained. 

From  all  these  difH(iulties  in  which 
the  British  commanders  had  involved 
themselves  and  their  country,  an  op- 
portunity was  afforded  them  of  co- 
nung  oWf  if  not  with  honour,  at  least 
with  diminished  ignominy,  by  the 
French  themselves,  who,  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  de- 


manded, andactuallyreceived  money 
arising  from  the  revenues  of  the 
country,  after  it  had  been  signed. 
No  farther  ground  could  have  been 
wanting,  at  once  to  have  annulled  the 
convention,  and  declared  Junot  and 
his  whole  army  prisoners  of  war,  this 
palpable  infraction  having  been  thus 
committed.  But  throughout  the 
whole  of  these  deplorable  transac- 
tions, the  utmost  delicacy  was  to  be 
observed  toward  the  French,  as  if 
they  were  the  oijly  persons  whose 
feeUngs  were  to  be  consulted !  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  during  the  nego- 
ciation,  proposed  that  some  mode 
should  be  devised  to  make  the  French 
generals  **  disgorge  the  church  plate 
which  they  had  stolen  :*'— they  are 
his  own  words.  An  article  was  fra- 
med, in  consequence,  specifying,  in 
durect  terms,  that  the.  property  of 
churches,  monasteries,  galleries  ot 
paintings,  &c.  should  hot  be  carried 
away;  but  this  article  was  withdrawn, 
on  the  repeated  representations  of 
Kellerman,  and  at  Junot's  particular 
request,  because  he  said  it  appeared 
so  reproachful  to  the  Frencn  army 
to  have  it  introduced  into  a  public 
document :  and  the  British  generals 
consented  to  have  it  withdrawn,  for 
the  very  reason  which  should  have 
made  them  insist  upon  its  publica- 
tion,— contenting  tnemselves  with 
Junot's  word  of  honour  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  should  be  removed !  Ge- 
neral Kellerman,  too,  disclaimed  all 
idea  of  military  men  conducting 
themselves  with  such  a  spirit  of  indi- 
vidual rapacity  as  had  been  attribu- 
ted, in  some  instances,  to  the  French 
officers;  and  even  expressed  his 
hope,  that  if  there  were  any  such 
persons  in  the  army,  they  might  reap 
no  benefit  from  their  misconduct. 

Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  these  xexcuses.  Encouraged 
by  this,  Junot  demanded  five  Danish 
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ships  to  remove  his  ovm  personal  ef- 
fects !  This  indeed  was  toamuch,— 
yet  the  frigate  in  whit;h  he  sailed  had 
not  sufficient  space  for  his  bi^gage, 
and  he  carried  otf  no  fewer  than 
twelve  carriages!  It  seamed  as  if 
the  French  general  supposed  what- 
ever he  asked  most  necessarily  be 
conceded,  and  imagined  that  men 
could  not  have  been  so  feoled  in  ne- 
gociation,  unless  they  had  been  in 
some  degree  afraid, — not,  indeed,  of 
'  an  army  which  they  had  beaten,  but 
of  the  vengeance  which  their  great 
Napoleon  might  aftenvards  exact. 
But  the  impudence  of  this  demand, 
and  the  robberies  which  he  still  con- 
tinned  to  commit,  at  length  provo- 
led  the  English,  and  in  some  degree 
alarmed  them  for  the  consequences. 
The  Juiz  de  Povo  of  Lisbon  present- 
ed a  formal  protest  against  nies  con- 
vention. The  terms  had  not  been 
mia^e  public, — ^it  would  not  have 
been  safe  to  have  published  thenr. 
In  fact,  though  the  substance  was 
but  too  {Mainly  manifested,  the  trea- 
ty itself  was  not  seen  by  the  Portu- 
gueze  nor  the  British  army  tilt  it  reach- 
ed* Lisbon  in  the  Engnsh  newspa- 
pers. But,  the  magistrate  said,  the 
people  knew  that  there  was  no  men- 
tion made  of  the  three  states  of  the 
kingdom,  and  that  it  left  them  with- 
out satisfaction  for  the  crimes  both 
against  divine  and  human  laws,  and 
without  vengeance  for  the  murders, 
robberies,  and  atrocities,  of  every 
kind,  which  the  usurpers  had  com- 
mitted. "  Our  churches  stript,*^  said 
he,  "  the  royal  palaces  damaged,  the 
l-oyal  treasury  plundered,  the  people 
reduced  to  poverty  and  misery,  so 
that  the  streets  and  squares  of  the 
capital  are  rendered  impassable  by 
crowds  of  beggars, — ^notning  of  this 
is  taken  into  consideration — ^yet  the 
safety  of  kingdoms  depends  on  not 


letting  their  rights  be  im^aded  with- 
out punishii^  the  ofi^ndefS,  and  the 
consequence  of  pemnttibg'  sueh 
crimes  with  impunity  will  oceasionr 
incalculable  misrortunes.  The  people 
and  the  officers  of  this  tribuiial'  de- 
clare their  gratitude  to  the  genereng 
allies  who  have  liberated  Portugal^ 
but  they  {>f  ay  for  the  sum^nsion  of 
a  convention  so  fovoufabie  to  the 
French  as  this  is  said  to  be.  It  mtist 
be  invriid  after  the  abuses  and  hos- 
tdities  which  they  have  continued  to 
commit  in  Almeida,  and  the  cimtri* 
bution  which  they  have  since  ex- 
torted ;  and  this  triDunaF  cannot  con- 
sent to  the  return  of  the  enemy  t# 
France,  as  they  t^readf  threaten  tJiat 
they  wHl  come  back  to  destroy  what 
they  have  left.**  This  threat  was 
oponlv  made.  The  victory  which 
the  Irench  had  obtained  in  negoeta- 
tion  more  t^isn  cdcmterbidanc^  the 
humiliation  of  then*  defeat.  Thqr 
dented  tliat  they  had  been  defeated^; 
they  affirmed  that  ihey  had  dictated 
thetetm?;  and  so  far  was  Junot  from 
withdrawing  himself  ftonrnotfce,  that 
he  continued  to  occupy  the  royid 
box  at  the  opera  till  his  departure. 
The  EngHsfc  generals  reOT«fcted,  in 
this  instance,  the  custom  ot  the  coun- 
try, and  after  the  FVenchman  had 
resigned  it,  left  it  unoccupied,  with 
the  curtaifif  cfown. 

There  was  something,  absoiutefy 
comic  in  the  inapudent  persuasion  of 
the  French  that  they  might  contimie 
to  pillage  and  carry  off  what  thef^ 
pleased,  under  protection  of  die  Bn-^ 
tish  army.  So  sensibte  were  they 
of  the  Iratred  which  they  had  pro- 
voked, and  the  fs[te  whach  inevit- 
ably would  a^ait  them  from  the  Por- 
tugueze,  if  the  people  were  left  to 
themselves,  that  Junot  requested  a 
British  ferbe,  of  not  less  than  tei 
thousand  men,  inight  f^ter  lisbon 
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before  the  second  divisioo  of  the 
Erench  emblorked,  because  he  felt 
great  appreheDsions  of  the  outrageis 
which  might  be  committed  by  the 
populace ;  yet  he  icontioued  to  ex- 
tort money,  aad  to  |)taok  up  whatever 
vaJkiables  the  palaqes  or  museum 
contaiued.  Among  other  plunders, 
ihe  seized  about  ^25,000  from  the 
D^fiosito  Publico  :-^this  was,  in  fao^ 
a  robbery  of  kidividuaK  the  money 
bein^  placed  there  in  deposit,  till  li- 
tigations concerning  it  should  be  de- 
cided. Sir  HjawDalrymple  At  length 
perceiTed,  that,  owing  to  the  shame- 
less and  open  manner  in  which  the 
French  were  preparing  to  cany  off 
public  and  private  property,  the  po- 
pular femientation  was  violently  ex* 
xited,  and  that;,  from  these  oircum- 
;^ance8,  combined  with  the  interpret 
i;ation  which  the  French,  by  tneir 
conduct,  affected  to  give  the  coaven- 
tiout  the  rage  ^of  the  people  was  little 
iefis  directed  gainst  the  English  than 
the  French.  The  commissaries  ^ 
pointed  to  see  the  convention  jcqX" 
ried  int*  e&ct;,  Major-general  Beres^ 
jford  ^nd  Lieutenant-jcolonel  Lord 
Proby,  exercised  their  vchai^ge  m 
well  as  they  could  do,  crippled  as 
they  were  by  such  a  irOit^.  The 
money  taken  from  the  pubhc  d€|po* 
«tt,  they  compiled  the  Freach  to 
promise  to  replace,,  -a  jconcession 
which  was  not  obtakied  till  after  a 
very  long  discussion.  'Hie  spoils  of 
the  museum  and  royal  library  were 
^0  reclaimed.  They  had  been  se- 
lected. General  Kellerman  said,  by 
M«  Guiffroi,  a  .member  of  the  Na- 
,tkmal  InsUti^ : — the  obfection,  in* 
deed,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  he 
admitted  to  be  well  founded, — never- 
theless, he  observed  that  these  ar- 
ticles, consisting  chiefly  of  specimens 
in  natural  history,  and  interesting 


maBUflcripts,  were,  in^feneral,  dupli* 
cates,— that  they  were  precious  ajo 
quisitions  for  the  sciences  ;.*^e  sci- 
ences were  of  aH  Countries,  and  far 
from  making  war  jj^n  them^  we 
ought  to  pjromote  then:  xiioaacuBunic^ 
tioo.  Xhey  wisliedt  therefore,  to  se- 
lect articles  of  natural  history  at  their 
pleasure,  and  to  leavte  ior  them  such 
compensations  as  the  English  might 
thing  proper.  Of  course,  the  Britidi 
commander  returned  a  most  decided 
negative,  saying  he  could  not  sdl 
articles  whidb  were  not  liis»  and 
would  not  allow  them  to  be  removed: 
and  the  French  general  was  caok^ 
pelled  to  issue  a  general  order,  xoom 
manding  all  indivjduals  of  the  Fneiich 
arm^v  or  adminiatration,  to  jx\sike 
restitution  of  whatever  they  had  ta- 
J^en  from  any  public  or  private  esta- 
bjishment,  within  jour^^and^wen^ 
hours.  , 

It  was  something  to  ha^  ^WJ^ 
from  them  such  a  confession  of  rob* 
bery,  but  little  restitution  was  4nade» 
and  this  act  of  vigour  was  not  fblh^w> 
ed  with  the  s»m^  spirits  AU  th^ 
jnoney  which  these  plunderers  had 
collected  they  were  allawed  to  car^'y 
off.  Sir  Hew  observed,  that  this 
description  ^property  could  nearer 
come  under  the  provisions  <^  the 
treat]K,  and  that  it  was  imposstble  to 
ideixtify  it,  or  prove  exactly  from 
whom  it  Was  obtained.  But  Ayres 
Pinto  had  pomted  out  to  him  a  simple 
and  satisfactory  mode  of  proof : — ^the 
French  brought  no  money  into  the 
country,  except  somegold  Napoleons, 
of  base  alloys  made  on  purpose  to 
exchange  for  fine  Portuguese  gold. 
What,  indeed,  could  be  more  certain, 
than  that  they  brought  no  Portu- 
gueze  money  with  them,  and,  conse- 
quently, whatever  they  possessed 
must  have  been  the  fruits  of  rapine. 
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Yet  the  French  carried  off  three 
months  pay  for  the  whole  army,  in 
the  general  military  chett,  and,  be- 
sides this,  distributed  large  sums  to 
the  di^rent  regiments,  to  be  carried 
•ff  in  their  regimental  diests.  One 
reghnent  alone  was  said  to  have 
taken  100,000  crowns  with  it. 

The  French  had  also  a  great  quan- 
tity of  silver  in  bars,  into  which  they 
had  reduced  the  pillage  of  the 
churches  and  palaces,  for  the  sake  of 
easier  conveyance.  Kellerman  stre- 
nuously insisted  that  the  convention 
guaranteed  tp  them  whatever  was  in 
their  possession  previous  to  the  first 
day  or  the  truce,  and  declared,  most 
positively,  that  they  never  would 
concede  this  point  The  commis- 
sioners, on  the  contrary,  insisted  up- 
on the  article  which  restricted  them 
from  canying  off  other  than  military 
and  personal  baggage ;  and  they  de- 
dated  that  the  commander-in-chief 
would  never  consent  to  any  other 
comtruction.  At  lengthy  Uiev  com- 
promised the  dispute  :--^e  French, 
though  they  would  not  acknowledge 
that,  by  the  treaty,  they  were  under 
any  obligation,  proposed  to  pay  the 


debt  erf  the  army  with  this  silver,  fixr 
which  purpose,  they  said,  it  had  ever 
been  expressly  intended,  and  agreed, 
that  if  any  remained  after  these  debts 
were  dischaiged,  it  should  be  de- 
livered up.  The  commissioners  ac- 
knowledged, that,  by  the  convention, 
they  could  scarcely  require  more; 
and  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  pronounced 
that  the  ofier  of  the  French  was  ^r^ 
anct  might  be  acceded  to ! 

The  commissioners,how6ver,  were 
soon  convinced  ^t  concession  was 
not  the  likeliest  expedient  for  avoid- 
ing new  pretensions.  The  ingenuity 
of  man,  they  said,  could  not  provide 
against  French  cavil,  and  ingenuity 
in  misconstruction;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  perpetual  subterfiiges 
and  false  promises  ofKellerman,  they 
insisted  upon  the  establishment  of  a* 
committee,  to  enquire  into  all  the 
claims  presented  by  the  Portugueze, 
and  to  be  invested  with  full  authori- 
ty to  summon  persons,  and  to  order 
restitution.  Property  to  a  veir  great 
amount,  both  private  and  public,  was 
recovered  by  these  means.  Informa- 
tion was  obtained  thatfifly-threeboxes 
of  ihdigowereembarked,  aspart  of Ju^ 


*  "  When  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon/'  says  Redhead  Yorke,  **  goaded  these  men 
into  a  sense  of  honour,  and,  by  a  formal  petition  for  their  interference,  compelled 
them  at  last  to  bestir  themselves  in  behalf  of  the  people  whose  wioi^  they  were 
commissioned  to  redress^— what  was  the  result  ?  They  commenced  a  conrespondaoce, 
which  led  to  a  conference,  that  produced  a  colloquv,  which  end^  in  a  committee 
of  plunder-refiners.  This  was  a  vile  compromise !  u  our  generals  had  possessed 
the  intrepid  spirit  of  the  Spaniards,  they  would  have  stript  the  whole  army  of  thieves 
of  all  their  booty,  and  sent  them  home  with  half  a  dozen  ship-biscuit  in  their 
pouches,  and  with  stripes  upon  their  backs ;  for  it  is  an  insult  to  common  sense 
to  admit  that  they  brought  silver  chalices,  crucifixes,  gold  ear-rings,  or  even  buIHon 
with  them,  out  of  their  own  repertory  of  pillaged  nations.  The  property  th^ 
brought  was  visible  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Lisl^ : — each  man  carried' with  hiiti 
thitlier  the  remains  of  a  shirt,  a  dirty  flannel  waistcoat,  a  stinking;  night-cap,  a  a^ 
ged  pair  of  breeches,  a  musket,  forty  round  of  cartridge^  and  a  legion  of  lice  upon  his 
head.  In  this  state  they  entered  Lisbon,  with  their  tongues  hanging  out,  and  their 
hearts  palpitating,  like  ramished  blood'^ounds  after  a  b<K)tless  chace.  They  ought* 
therefore,  to  have  been  sent  back  in  th6  same  tattered  condition -in  wiuch  taey 
rarae." 
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tiot^sbaggftge:  the  indigo  was  found 
and  seized:— the  French  general,  of 
course,  disclaimed  any  knowledge 
€>f  the  transaction;  and  the  com- 
missionersy  without  hesitation,  as- 
sured him  that  every  officer  4n  the 
British  army  Would  acquit  him  per- 
sonally on  this  head,  because  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  inspect  or  know 
what  was  done  in  his  name  !  A  bold 
and  well-supported  attempt  was  made 
to  avoid  the  repayment  of  the  money 
taken  from  the  Deposito  Publico, 
and  a  compensation  for  articles  taken 
from  the  public  magazines  since  the 
convention,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  i?40,000.  The  justice  of  this 
demand  had  been  acknowledged, 
and  immediate  payment  promised* 
Nevertheless,  ir  had  not  been  made 
when  Junot  embarked,  and  when  he 
was  called  upop  to. fulfil  his  agree- 
ment, Kellerman  pleaded  that  the 
money  remaining  on  the  Caisse  Mili' 
taire  did  not  amount  to  the  L.60,CXX), 
which,  by  the  explanation  of  the  con- 
vention, was  admitted  to  be  a  fair 
military  chest,  and  therefore  he  con- 
sidered the  agreement  to  repay  these 
sums  as  cancelled.  The  first  division 
of  the  French  hajd  alread^r  sailed,  but 
the  commissioners  applied  to  Sir 
Charles  Cotton  to  detain  the  second, 
and  the  commander-in-chief,  till  that 
'  point  shodld  be  satisfactorily  settled. 
Even  after  this  instance  of  vigour, 
much  litigation  and  discussion  was 

i permitted;  and  when,  at  length,  Kel- 
erman  yielded  to  necessity,  attempts 
were  still  made  to  put  on  the  pay- 
ment, till  no  means  of  enforcing  it 
should  be  left.  During  the  three 
last  da^s  that  Junot  remained  in  the 
river,  orders  were  repeatedly  given 
to  the  payeur-genem  to  pay  this 
money,  and  they  were  always  eva- 
ded, under  some  frivolous  pretext;  till 
at  fast  ^e  eommissioners  ordered 


him  and  his  baggage  on  shore  to  the 
arsenal,  and  then  the  Frenchman  re« 
luctantly  refunded  this  part  of  the 
plunder. 

The  commissioners  concluded  the 
final  report  of  their  proceedings 
bjr  stating,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
French  had  been  marked  by  the  most 
shameful  disregard  of  honour  and 
probity,  publicly  evincing  their  in- 
tention of  carrjang  off' their  plunder 
ed  booty,  and  leaving  acknowledged 
debts  unpaid.  Finely,  said  they, 
they  have  only  paid  what  they  were 
obliged  to  disgorgis,  and  were  not 
permitted  to  carry  oft  The  British 
commissioners  represented  to  Gene- 
ral Kellerman,  <<  that  wh^ttsoever  the 
words,  it  cbu}d  never  be  the  spirit  of 
any  convention,  Uiat  an  army  should, 
as  a  militaiy  chest,  or  otherwise,  car- 
ry off  pubhc  money,  leaving  public 
debts  unpaid :  they  called  upon  Him, 
for  the  honour  of  the  French  army 
and  nation,  to  act  justly ; — and  yet, 
unmindful  of  any  tie  of  honour  or  of 
justice,  the  French  army  has  taken 
away  a  considerable  sum  in  the  mili- 
tary chest,  leaving  its  debts  unpaid, 
to  a  very  large  amount." 

If  any  thing  couldadd  to  theshame 
and  mortification  of  the  people  of 
England,  in  this  transaction,  it  was 
the  contrast  between  the  conduct  of 
their  own  generals  and  that  of  Cas- 
tanos  and  Morla^  at  the  same  time, 
and  upon  a  like  occasion ;  and  this 
contrast  existed  not  merely  in  the 
public  treatment  of  the  two  beaten 
armies,  but  in  the  individual  feehnga 
of  the  Spanish  andEnglishcommand- 
ers.  While  Dupont  was  shunned,  as 
a  ruffian  whose  presence  was  loath- 
some, and  whose  company  would 
have  been  contaminationl-Junot, 
with  a  heavier  load  of  guilt  and  ii^ 
famy,  Was  giving  his  grand  dinners, 
where  the  Fren«}]^  wd  English  o$- 
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cevB  were  served  ixpm  stolen  plate 
of  silver  and  gold,  ai[ul  feasted  toge- 
ther upon  the  spoils  of  Portugal ! 
During  the  whole  course  of  the  com- 
missioners' invustigation,  which  be- 
gan in  an  assumption  that  the  French 
were  thieves,  and  which,  in  every  step, 
proved  them  so,  tlie  utmost  courte- 
sy was  exhibited  tow^ds  them ;  mu- 
tual assurances  of  esteem  and  consi- 
deration were  bandied  from  one  ge- 
neral to  another ;  and  when  the  sto- 
len indigo  was  found  among  Junot's 
baggage,  the  first  thought  of  the 
commissioners  was  to  assure  him,  that 
every  British  officer  acquitted  him 
personally  on  that  head!  It  seemed, 
indeed,  as  if  the  leaders  of  the  British 
anny,  instead  of  having  any  common 
feeling  with  thePorti^ueae^asfriends, 

.  idlies,  and  patriots,  syn>pfithized  with 
tJie  French,  and  with  them  only,  as 
men  of  the  same  profession. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  with  what 
bitterness  of  indignation  the  Portu- 
gueze  beheld  all  this.  The  conduct 
of  the  English  commanders,  in  ano- 
ther important  respect,  was  not  of  a 
kind  to  conciliate  them.  The  utmost 
vigilance,  now  that  the  Engli^^h  had 
taken  upon  them  the  protection  of 
Junot  and  his  army,  was  necessary 
to  prevent  the  people  from  putting 
to  death  all  on  whom  they  could  l^y 
hands.  A  proclamation  was  tliere- 
fore  isisued^  prohibiting  the  natives 
from  entering  the  city  with  arms,  or 
wearing  them  in  the  streets,  and  or- 
dering  all  places  where  wine  was  sold 

,  to  be  shut  at  si>^  in  the  evening,  and 
not  opened  before  sun-rise.    To  en- 

,  force  these  regi^ations,  and  maintain 
order,  strong  guards,  picquets,  and 
patroles  were  appointed  to  seize  and 
take  into  custody  every  person  who 
should  attempt  to  disturb  the  pubhc 
peace.  These  measures  were  requi- 
^ite,  but  instead  of  enacting  them 


through  the  Portuguease  ixia^uKmtei^ 
they  were  issued  ip  the  nfane  of -Ge- 
neral Hope-*-an  assumption  of  auth0« 
rity  as  invidious  9s  it  was  unneoes* 
«ary.  In  spite,  however,  of  Jthesje  pre- 
cautions, Kellerman,  though  one  of 
tlie  least  detested  among  the  French 
narrowly  escaped  from  the  veofeance 
of  the  people.  Afler  his  enSiarka- 
tion,  he  came  on  shore,  to  dine  witjt 
one  of  the  English  ^officers,  and  was 
'discovered  on  his  return  to  the  water- 
side.  Our  sailors  gallantly  defended 
and  saved  him,  but  not  till  he  bad 
received  some  very  severe  contuaioos. 
No  Frenchman  dared  appear  alone, 
or  if  any  one  ventured  out,  trustlnip^ 
to  escape  discoveij,  «ipon  the  first 
suspicious  look  which  was  cast  upon 
him,  he  fied  to  an  Englishman  for 
protection.  The  baggage  coujd  not 
have  been  embarked,  had  it  aptot  beea 
always  under  an  English  guard.  N» 
investigation,  indeed,  couldsatisfy  the 
Portugueze,  in  seeing  so  large  a  share 
of  their  property  appropnated  tm 
their  invaders.  Naked  these  ruffiana 
had  entered  Portugal,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  I^isbon  knew  that  whatever 
was  lefl  them  was  plunder. 

The  same  unreflecting  want  of  re- 
spect to  Portugal  which  was  marked 
in  General  Hope's  prockonadony  ap- 
peared in  another  measure  of  mora 
importance.  The  regency  which  the 
Prince  of  Brazil  had  appointed  was 
virtually  dissolved — one  of  its  mem- 
bers being  a  prisoner  in  France^ 
others  having  proved  themselves  trai- 
tors. Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  of  his  owa 
authority,  re-appointed  the  five  re- 
main log  members,  til)  the  pleasure  of 
the  prince  should  be  known.  Even 
if  the  measure  had  been  wise,  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  notified  was 
escceptionable : — ^themembersshould 
have  resumed  their  functions  as  ne» 
luraUy  reverting  to  them ;  it  was  mot 
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tJbe  office  of  the  Brkish  coomiAnder- 
iB-chief  io  call  upon  them.  But  the 
ixieasure  was  ia  itself  ir»proper;  it, 
W9»  of  the  utoipst  importajQce  that 
tlxe  •Goverament  should  be  admioi^ 
jtered  by  J»en  who  possessed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  nation ;  the  nation, 
therefore,  should  have  been,  left,  as 
io  Spain,  to  chuse  their  provisional 
government  in  their  owp  way.  Con- 
9.idej?able  dissatis&ction  was  elicited 
by  this  injpolitic  ii^rference;  for 
tnere  prevailed  a  general  opinion  that 
the  bishop  of  Porto  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed vicecQ^,  jLn  consequence  of 
his  active  paitriotism. 

This  dissatis&ctionnuni£e&ted  itself 
particularly  ip  the  northern  provin- 
ces- The  French  troops  from  Al- 
nueida  were  marched  to  Porto»  under 
«  British  escort,  there  to  be  ^mbark- 
eip  On  die  day  of  their  arrival,  thef 
employed  (themselves  in  converting 
as  much  of  their  plunder  as  possible 
into  money:  purchasers  were  not 
wanting,  and  their  marJket  continu- 
ed the  whole  day  and  night,  horses 
being  ^e  ostensible  articles.  Such 
a  traffic  excited  the  indignation  of 
all  but  those  who  were  profiting  by 
It ;  and  that  indignation  was  excited 
to  the  highest  pitch,  jvhen,  on  the 
following  morning,  as  the  baggage  of 
the  French  was  examined  at  the  cas- 
tle of  St  Joamda  Foz,  in  the  presence 
of  the  governor,  and  of  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  several  rich  vestments  of  the 

griests  were  &und  in  one  of  the 
oxes.  The  horror  which  the  Por- 
tugueze  feel  at  sacrilege  is  perhaps 
hardly  conceivable  by  those  who  are 
not  well  acquainted  with  them.  The 
governor  hin^lf,  on  this  occmion, 
joined  the  populace  in  their  outcry, 
and  immediately  gave  orders  that  no 
vessel  should  be  permitted  to  pass 
the  caade,  and  that  they  should  be 
«unk  if  they  attempted  it*  The  news 

12 


.soon  reached  Potto,  exa^erated  as 
it  passed  from  mouth  io  mouth ;  a 
mob  collected*  bent  i^on  putting  the 
French  to  death ;  and  some  insuHf 
wereoffered  the  English,  for  protect* 
ing  them.    The  bidliop.  Sir  R(4>art 
Wilson,  and  many  officers.  Porta* 
gueze  and  Ek^ish,  used  their  ut» 
most  exertions  to  quiet  the  tumult  s 
whoever  they  appeared,  riie  crjr 
was,  "  JDown  with itfe  regency!  The 
bishop  m«st  be  viceroy !  Viva  viva  O 
Bispo  /"    They  succeeded  in  resto- 
ring peace  at  St  Joam  <da  Foz :  bat 
the  crowd  staU  c(mtinued  on  both 
#ides  the  river;  and,  ataa  early  hour 
i>f  the  morning,  some  thousand  per- 
sons had  assemUc^  with  a  determi- 
fatten  to  attack  the^  Frencb  on  board 
the  tran{;ports :  they  placed  artilleiy 
on  both  idiores,  and  mounted  g^on* 
on  board  the  ships. 

Fortunately  for  the  French,  they 
were  provided  with  sixty  roundls  «acb 
man,  and  one  of  the  transports  ia 
which  they  were  embarked  vitm 
armed  with  six-pounders.  The  bi- 
i^op  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson  again 
came  down  to  mediate,  and  the  lat- 
ter was  employed,  without  intermif-> 
sion,  from  nine  in  the  monsing  till 
five  in  the  afternoon,  in  negociating 
between  the  French  general  and  the 
populace.  It  was  in  vain  lor  the 
Frenchman  to  tell  Sir  Robert  that 
he  was  bound  to  see  the  articles  of 
capitulation  executed'  to  the  very 
Ijetter,^— that  was  impossible ;  he  had 
secured  their  lives,  and  this  was  die 
utmost  he  could  do.  The  mob  in* 
sisted  that  the  French  should  be  dis- 
embarked, their  baggage  examined 
on  shore,  and  th^t  they  should  leave 
their  arms:  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive, and  they  were  compelled  to 
submit.  No  sooner  had  they  left 
the  transports,  than  the  rabble  board- 
ed them,  and  began  to  plunder  'm^ 
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their  turn :  every  thing  was  ransack- 
ed ;  the  very  provisions  and  wearing 
apparel  of  the  ship-owners  disap- 
peared. Here,  however,  the  tumiut 
•ended :  the  more  noisy  of  the  popu- 
lace retired  with  their  booty;  the 
better  classes  were  ashamed  of  the 
^sgrace  which  had  thus  been  brought 
upon  them ;  and  every  possible  repa- 
ration was  made,  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  British  officers. 

A  scene  of  a  very  dif- 
jS^.  22.  ferent  character  was  ex- 
hibited at  Lisbon  when 
'their  arms,  horses,  and  artillery  were 
restored  to  the  Spaniards  who  had 
been  imprisoned  by  Junot.  Their 
number  when  they  were  seized  was 
5800,  but  above  2000  had  effected 
theur  escape,  and  many  of  them  had 
fought  and  fallen  in  Aientejo.  The 
ceremony  was  made  as  public  and 
impressive  as  possible,  and  the  slms 
wmch  the  Spanish  commander  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor  of  Lisbon 
occasioned  a  general  festival. 

Meantime,  meetings  were  con- 
vened in  every  part  of  England,  to 
express  the  indignation  of  the  peo- 
ple at  the  convention  of  Cintra,  and 
to  call  for  the  punishment  of  those 
by  whose  misconduct  and  incapacity 
the  interests  of  this  country  ana  of  its 
allies  had  been  so  shamefully  sacri- 
ficed. But  it  was  in  vain  for  those 
who  called  for  justice  to  represent 
that  this  was  no  party  business ;  that 
it  was  a  transaction  in  which  the  ho- 
nour of  Great  Britain  was  involved ; 
and  that  it  became  all  parties  to 
unite  in  expressing  their  abhorrence 
of  it.  It  soon  appeared  that  these 
meetings  displeased  the  ministry :  in 
those  counties  where  their  influence 


was  despotic,  they  prevented,  and 
every  where  else  their  partisans  and 
dependents  opposed  them.  Thepriii- 
ciple  upon  wnich  they  disapproved 
this  constitutional  method  of  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  of  the  public, 
was  explained  in  an  answer  to  the 
address  of  the  common  council^  upon 
this  occasion,  which  was  read  for  his 
majesty  by  Lord  Hawkedbury.  Tlie 
city  of^London  was  told,  that  it  was 
inconsistent^  with  the  principles  of 
British  justice  to  pronounce  ju^- 
ment  without  previous  investigatioa; 
and  that  its  interposition  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  inducing  the  king  to  di- 
rect due  enquiry  to  be  made  into  a 
transaction  which  had  disappointed 
the  hojpes  and  expectations  of  the 
nation.  An  ominous  and  most  ill- 
advised  reply !  For  upon  what  bad 
the  city  of  London  pronounced  judg- 
ment ?  Certainly  imon  the  act,  and 
not  the  agents :  a  neavy  offisnce  had 
been  committed  upon  the  honour  of 
England ;  a  blow,  perhaps  a  mortal 
blow,  inflicted  upon  the  feelings  and 
interests  of  Portugal  and  Spain ; — 
and  the  enquiry  for  which  the  peo- 
ple petitioned  was,  that  the  offenders 
might  be  discovered  and  punished. 
They  prejudged  nobody,  and  the 
act  itself  required  no  investigation  : 
common  sense  and  universal  feeling 
had  instantly  pronounced  it  in&- 
mous. 

The  common  council  did  not  sub- 
mit tamely  to  a  reproof  which  was 
so  little  deserved :  they  assembled,  * 
and  passed  resolutions,  that  it  wa& 
the  undoubted  right  of  the  subject 
to  petition^  and  that  this  right  oug^ 
at  all  times  to  be  freebjr  exercised, 
in  all  matters  of  pdolhc  grievance^ 


♦  A  ludicrous  mistake  happened  at  this  second  meetmg.  The  recoitfer,  when 
putting  the  question,  "  that  his  m^'esty's  most  gracious  answer  to  the  city  addma  lye 
inserted  in  the  journals  ?"  misread  it "  his  majesty's  mc         * 


I  most  grievous  answer !" 
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without  obstruction  or  reproof:  that 
they  were  therefore  at  a  loss  to  know 
by  what  construction  of  their  peti* 
tion,  however  strained  or  perverted, 
his  majesty's  advisers  could  attribute 
to  them  any  intention  or  desire  to 
pronounce  jud^ent  without   pre- 
vious investigation,  unless  it  were  to 
throw  an  unmerited  odium  on  them, 
and  raise  a  barrier  between  them 
and  the  crown,  on  all  occasions  where 
their  object  was  free  and  constitu- 
tional enquiry:  that,  had  they  re* 
frained  from  expressing  to  his  ma- 
jesty their  feelings  at  the  huniiliating 
termination  of  the  campaign  in  Por- 
tugal, they  must  have  ceased  to  feel, 
to  think,  to  act  as  Britons;   they 
could  not  therefore  sufficiently  ex- 
press their  concern  that  they  should, 
by  any  su^estions,  have  met  with 
obstruction  and  reprehension  in  the 
exercise  of  this  undoubted  and  inva^ 
IxxMe  right.    They  particularly  re- 
gretted that  his  majesty  should  have 
been  advised  to  express  a  hope  that 
recent  occurrences  would  have  con- 
vinced them  that  he  was  at  all  times 
ready  to  institute  enquiries  on  occa- 
sions in  which  the  honour  of  his  arms 
is  concerned ;  and  that  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  city  of  London  could 
not  be  necessary  for  inducing  his 
majesty  to  direct  due  inquiry  into  a 
transaction  which  had  disappointed 
the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  na- 
tion, because  itappeared,that,during 
tiie  eventful  ^nod  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  various  enterprizes  and  expe- 
ditions have  been  undertaken,  *^  in 
which  the  character  of  the  country, 
and  the  honour  of  his  majesty's  arms 
were  concerned,''  which  have  grie- 
vou^y  failed,  and  ^  disappointed  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  na- 
tion," and  into  n^hich  "  due  inquiry*' 
had  not  been  made.  /  That,  itf  one  of 


the  recent  occurrences  to  whic^  htf  ^ 
majesty's  answer  refers,  it  is  not  ' 
known,  even  at  the  present  moment; 
by  whose  advice  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  appointed,  or  on  what  ac- 
count such  commander  was  selected. 
That  whoever  advised  his  majesty 
to  put  so  unfavourable  and  unwar- 
rantable a  construction  on  their  late 
petition,  has  abused  the  confidence 
of  his  sovereign,  and  is  equaDy  an 
enemy  to  his  majesty  and  the  just 
rights  of  his  people.  They  concluded  , 
by  declaring,  that  they  cud  not  attri- 
bute guilt  to  any  one,  much  less  did 
they  pronounce  judgment  without 
previous  investi^tion.  But  they  ask« 
ed  for  investigation,  prompt  and  rigid 
investigation,  and  the  punishment  of 
guilt  whereVer  it  might  be  found. 
The  ministry  who  accused  the  ci- 

Sof  London  of  having  prejudged 
e  question,  had  prejudged  it  them* 
selves,  when  they  orderecl  reioicings 
for  the  convention.  It  was  but  too 
manifest,  that,  having  carried  the 
treaty  into  e£Pect,  instead  of  annul- 
ling It,  as  the  true  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  honour  required,  they  would 
justify  the  generals.  A  board  of  in- 
quiry, not  a  court' martial,  was  ap- 
pointed, to  investigate  whether  the 
generals  had  done  ill,  not  to  try 
them  for  having  done  so.  Sir  Da- 
vid Dundas  was  the  president  of  this 
board ;  the  Earl  of  Moira,  General 
Craig,  Lord  Heathfieid,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Sir  Geoi^e  Nugent,  and 
Lieutenant-general  Nicolls,  were  the 
other  members.  It  appeared,  upon 
this  enquiry,  that  the  English  gene- 
rals were  afraid  of  their  fleet,  riding 
off  ao  open  beach,  and  doubted  whe- 
ther remforcements  and  provisions 
could  be  landed  for  them :  that  they 
w^e  ill  supplied  with  artiUery,  and 
that  {he  m>rses  which  they  had  re- 
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ceivedfor  the  artillery,  from  the  Iri^ 
commissariat,  were  cast-off  cavalry, 
old,  lame,  and  blind,  many  of  them 
actually  dying  of  age.  The  opinion 
which  the  board  delivered  was,  that 
they  could  not  pronounce,  with  confi- 
dence, whether  the  victory  of  Vimie* 
ra  ought  to  have  been  pursued  or 
not ;  but,  considering  the  extreordi- 
nary  circumstances  under  which  two 
new  commanders  arrived  from  the 
ocean,  and  joined  the  army,  (the  one 
during,  and  the  oth^r  immediately 
after  the  battle,  and  those  successive- 
)y  superseding  each  otlier,  and  both 
the  original  commander,  within  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,)  it  was 
n^t  surprising  that  the  army  was  not 
carried  forward  until  the  second  day 
afler  the  action,  from  the  necessity 
of  the  generals'  beingacquainted  witn 
the  actual  state  of  things,  and  pro* 
oeeding  accordingly.  On  aconsiderm- 
f  ion  of  all  circumstances,  they  were 
of  opinion,  that  no  farther  military 
proceeding  was  necessary  on  the 
subject ;  and  however  some  of  tbem 
might  dkff&r  in  opinion  respecting  the 
fitness  of  the  convention,  it  was  their 
unanimous  declaration,  that  unques- 
tionable zeal  and  firmness  had  been 
exhibited  by  all  the  three  gene- 
cok. 

As  this  was,  in  fact,  delivering  no 
•pinion  at  all,  the  board  was  called 
i^n,  by  the  Duke  of  York,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, to  resume  its  con- 
sideration of  the  armistice  and  con- 
vention, and  pronounce  decidedljf 
whether  they  thought  them  advise* 
able.  The  armistice  was  disappro- 
ved by  Earl  Moira;  the  convention 
by  the  same  nobleman,  by  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  General  Nicolls : 
Aus,  six  of  the  seven  members  ap- 
proved the  armistice,  and  four  ap*- 
proved  the  ccmvention.  The  dissen- 
ttent  members  delivered  in  their  rea- 


sons for  the  opinion  which  they  gave. 
General  Nicolls  and  Earl  Pembroke 
confined  themselves  to  a  military 
point  of  view.    Earl  Moira  took  a 
wider  scope,  and  argued,  clearlv  and 
convincingly,  against  the  moral  and 
political  Sects  of  this  un- 
happy treaty.    The  pro-     Jan.  18. 
ceedmgs  were  concluded       1809. 
by  a  declaration  from  the 
king,  adopting  the  unanimous  opi- 
nion of  the  board,  that  no  farther 
military  proceeding  was  necessary; 
but  expressing  his  disapprdi^ation  of 
those  artides  of  the  convention  in 
whichstipulations  were  made,  direct- 
Iv  affecting  the  interests  or  feelm^  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portugueze  nations. 
That  disapprobation  his  majesty  had 
signified  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  when 
d^  treaty  was  first  laid  before  him, 
and  he  repeated  it,  deeming  it  ne- 
cessary that  his  sentiments  should  be 
clearly  understood — as  to  the  impro- 
priety and  danger  of  the  unauthori- 
sed admission,  into  military  conven- 
tionSf  of  artides  oi  such  a  descrip- 
tion.   Nor  could  he  forbear  obser- 
ving,  that  Sir  Hew's  delaying  to 
transmit  the  armistice  conduded  on 
the  2^  of  Aiigmty  tiU  the  ith  of 
September,  when  die  ratified  con- 
vention was  transmitted  at  the  same 
time,  was  calculated  to  produce  great 
public  inconvenience,  and  that  such 
mconvenience  had,  in  &ct,  resulted 
therefrom.   The  king  abstained  from 
any  observations  upon  other  parts  of 
the  convention. 

Thus  the  whole  censure  feU  up<m 
Sir  Hew  Dalryn^le.  The  people 
were  more  disposed  to  censure  Sir 
Harry  Burrard*-4mputing  it  to  him 
that  the  victory  had  not  been  pursu- 
ed ;  but  in  the  worst  part  of  the 
transaction,  the  three  generals  were 
equally  implicated.  Six  weeks,  how- 
ever, had  elapsed  before  the  board 
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o£  inqtiiry  was  instituted,  and  ten  close  of  an  inquiry  which  they  had 

more  before  its  final  result.    During  so  eagerly  demanaed,  afforded  one 

tliat  interval,  other  events  occurred  proof  more  of  the  instability  of  po« 

iv-hich  broke  off  the  attention  of  the  pular  opinion,  when  it  is  not  secured, 

public;    the    ardour  of  their  feel-  by  some  deeply-rooted  principles, 

ings  had  subsided,  and  the  indiffe-  from  the  influence  of  passion  and 

raace  with  which  they  regarded  the  party. 
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CHAP.  XX. 


The  Friends  of  Ferdinand  escapejrom  the  Intruder.  Defence  of  the  Cmu 
cil  of  CasttUe.  Palqfox's  kmy  to  it.  Plan  for  a  Central  Gaoemmeni 
proposed  in/  the  Junta  of  Seville.  Their  objections  to  a  Cortes.  Form 
iionqfthe  CentralJunta.  lU  Disputes  imth  Cuesta  $  its  Plans  and  Profit- 
sions.  Siege  ofGerona.  Want  of  Cavalry.  Bilbao  tmce  Captured  and 
JU'Captured.    Inactivity  cfthe  Spanish  Armies* 


W  HiLE  the  intruder  was  at  Madrid, 
those  friends  of  Ferdinand  who  had 
been  compelled  to  enter  into  his  ser- 
vice took  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
effect  their  escapci  and  aedare  them- 
sehres  in  favour  of  the  patriots.    The 
Duke  del  Infantado  got  out  of  the 
city  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  and  in 
that  disguise  made  his  way  to  Sda- 
manca,  where  he  joined  one  of  the 
Spanish  armies.     The   Duke   del 
Parque   who   had  been  appointed 
captain  pf  the  body-guards,  and  tra- 
velled in  the  same  carriage  with  Jo- 
s^h  Buonaparte  from  M^rid,  threw 
aff  the  charge  which  had  been  im- 
posed^ upon  him,  and  went  to  bear 
arms  in  defence  of  his  country's  in- 
dependence.  Cevallos  sent 
July  28.  in  his  resignation :  his  only 
wishy  he  said,  had  been  to 
return  to  his  native  land,  and  this  ha- 
ving been  denied  him,   after  two 
months  repeated  solicitation,  he  had 
no  other  means  of  putting  an  end  to 
that  separation  from  his  family,  and 
his  fellow-countrymen,  than  by  ac- 
cepting the  appointment  which  was 
pressed  upon  him ;  reserving  to  him- 
self the  right,  which  no  one  could  re- 
nounce, of  adhering  to  the  vote  of 
the  majority  of  the  nation,  in  case  it 


shouldrejectthe  kingof  Buonaparte^s 
choice.  Cevallos  had  secured  his 
retreat  before  he  took  this  step,-- 
and  the  first  use  he  made  of  his  li- 
berty was,  to  lay  before  the  worid 
an  account  of  the  iniquitous  transac* 
tions  at  Bayonne. 

The  avowed  partizans  of  the  in- 
truder fled  with  him.  The  council 
of  CastUe,  who,  probably  more  from 
cowardice  than  corruption,  had  sanc- 
tioned all  th6  measures  of  the  fVencfa, 
during  the  usurpation,  with  the  whole 
weight  of  their  authori^,  were  noiw 
alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  and  ad* 
dressed  a  prodamatbn  to  the  people 
of  Madrid,  every  line  of  which  be- 
trayed their  consciousness  of  theff 
own  misconduct,  by  its  flattery  and 
its  ill  disguised  fear.  It 
called  them  a  generous  Aug*^ 
and  worthy  peo{ue,  virtu- 
ous Spaniards,  worthy  citizens,  good 
men,  and  true  patriots.  Ittoldthem, 
that  what  they  had  sufiered  was  but 
a  punishment  necessary  for  their  cor- 
rection ;  their  morals  having  ahnost 
reached  the  point  of  complete  cor- 
ruption: that  the  innocent  victims 
whose  blood  had  been  shed,  had  im- 
plored forgivenessf  or  them ;  the  Goo 
of  battles  had  heard  their  interces* 
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tion,a&d  was  appeased;  and  all  their 
victories  were  owing  to  God  and  our 
iadv  the  Virgin.  Would  they  then 
ada  to  the  calamities  of  their  coun- 
try ?  Would  they  commit  new  in- 
surrections and  excesses  i  They 
who  were  crying  out  for  justice,  and 
who  were  eager,  under  the  pretext 
of  exercising  it  for  themselves,  to 
pillage,  and  bum,  and  destroy,  were 
not  inhabitants  of  Madrid,  or  its  vi- 
cinity, but  vagabonds,  who,  having 
fled  fh>m  their  own  magistrates,  took 
shelter  in  the  metropolis.  *^  Judge 
no  one,**  it  said, "  for  that  rendersyou 
liable  to  sacrifice  many  innocent. — 
|f  there  have  been  among  us  any 
traitors,  the  Supreme  Tribunal  will 
avenge  th^ir  crimes,  and,  if  they  me- 
rit it,  cast  them  away,  as  unworthy  of 
the  name  of  Spaniards.  God  grant 
that  there  be  no  occasion  to  draw 
the  sword  of  justice !  Let  it  be  em* 
ployed  against  the  enemies  of  our 
liation,  against  the  oppressors  of  our 
liberty.'*  In  another  part  of  this 
addresSf  ^he  council  ventured  even 
to  j)ronounce  their  own  eulocy.— 
*^  The  government  and  the  fiuthful 
provinces,'*  they  said,  "  would  be  fill- 
ed with  joy,  when  the  council  should 
have  exhibited  before  them,  and  all 
Europe,  the  constant  firmness  with 
which  the  first  nobility,  the  superior 
tribunals,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  na- 
tion, had  sustained  their  cause,  and 
the  rights  of  the  throne.  Not  a  few 
individuals  among  them  had  been 
led,  by  firaud  and  force,  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  Spain,  and,  though  with- 
out liberty^  and  exposed  to  the  seve- 
rest insults,  they  had  proved  the  in- 
flexibility of  their  loyalty,  and  the 
religious  purity  of  their  opinions." 
And  Uien,  introducing  an  excuse  for 
their  own  baseness,  they  bade  the 
people  distrust  the  signatures  which 
Sa^  been  circulated  among  them. 


and  wait  with  patience  for  the  testis 
monies  of  their  conduct. 

A  circular  address,  in  the  same 
spirit,  was  sent,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  p/ovincial  juntas.  *^  The  coun* 
cil,"  it  is  said,  *^  which  could  not  fail 
to  be,  in  a  great  degree,  involved  in 
the  consequences  of  the  subjection 
of  the  capital,  availed  itself  of  the 
first  moments  of  its  liberty,  to  make 
its  sentiments  known :  these  could 
not  but  correspond  with  the  immu- 
table loyalty,  and  the  indelible  love 
of  justice,  which  always  constituted 
its  character,  and  had  gained  it,  in  all 
times,  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 
This  it  was  which  had  supported 
them  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
dangers,  and  added  firmness  to  the 
constancy  with  which  they  had  re- 
fused to  recognise  the  intruder,  far- 
ther than  circumstances  justified.'' 
Afiecting  then  to  believe  that  the 
juntas  which  it  addressed  must  be 
convinced  of  this,  the  council  pro- 
fessed its  readiness  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  any  plans  of  defence.  With 
respect  to  measures  of  another  kind, 
which  were  necessary  for  the  salva* 
tion  of  the  country,  it  belonged  to 
this  supreme  tribunal,  said  the  ad- 
dress, merely  to  rouse  and  excite 
the  national  authorities,  which  it 
would  assist  with  its  influence,  its 
advice,  and  its  knowledge.  A3  it 
was  not  possible,  under  the  ex- 
isting extraordinary  circumstances, 
to  adopt  the  expedients  pointed  out 
by  the  laws  ana  customs  of  Spain, 
the  council  would  not  occasion  any 
delay  by  ill-timed  discussions,  but 
would  confine  itself,  for  the  present, 
to  the  indication  of  a  measure  in 
which  it  would  with  the  greatest  sa-; 
tisfaction  concur — ^which  was,  that 
deputies  should  be  appointed  by  all 
the  different  juntas,  who  should  con- 
fer on  this  most  important  object^ 
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and  make  such  arrangements,  that  i^ 
projects  and  expedients,  proceeding 
from  this  common  action,  might  be 
lis  expeditious  as  the  end  in  vie^r  re- 
quired; 
A  separate  letter  was  addressed  to 
Palafox,  in  which,  after  the 
Aug.^m  same  apologetical  protesta- 
tions, they  exhorted  him  to 
contribute,  with  all  hispower,  to  the 
iafety  of  the  capital.  This  letter  was 
written  at  the  tmre  when  the  war  was 
raging  with  most  violence  m  the 
heart  of  Zaragoza ;  and  when  the 
hero  to  whom  it  was  addressed  had 
leisure  to  reply  to  it,  it  is  not  tio  be 
wondered  at,  if  the  sight  of  the  ruins 
and  slaughter  around  him  occasion- 
ed in  him  some  feelings  of  not  un- 
reasonable indignation.  The  inte- 
grity with  which  the  council  of  Cas- 
tile, he  said,  had  conducted  itself  in 
other  times,  had  rendered  it  respect- 
able,^even  in  foreign  countries ;  but^ 
in  these  mournful  circumstances',  in 
which  Spain  had  been  assailed  by 
perfidy  tne  most  enormous  that  the 
nistory  of  the  world  presents,  this 
tribunal  has  not  fuHilred  its  duty. 
Many  of  the  individuals  who  compose 
it  have  established  satisfactory  proofs 
<jf  their  own  justification ;  but  others, 
suffering  themselves  to  be  seduced  at 
iUch  a  time  by  France,  or  perhaps 
prettnpted  by  the  depravity  o(  their 
own  hearts,  have  'npt  been  content 
to  remain  neuter ;  they  have  even 
sided  with  the  most  cruel  enemies  of. 
their  country.  '*  I  myself,'*  said  Pala- 
fox, "  to  my  bitter  sorrow,  have  seen  * 
some  of  them  direct  the  operations  ^ 
(jf  the  enemy,  and  appear  with  them 
before  Zarago^  where  they  wrote 
treasonable  papers,  and  circulated  ad- 
dresses which  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
Spanish  nation.  ,\  know  well  that 
the  council  was  not  at  liberty,  and 
that,  after  the  outrages  of  the  French 


in  Madrid,  it  iras  redded  to  be  te 
mere  executor  of  the  pleasure  of  diac 
most  execrable  government ;  iKithad 
it  only  once  expressed  the  s^^neval 
wish  of  the  natk>n,  it  wouidy  by  sudi 
an  act,  have  given  moi%  important 
to  what  was  transaeting  in-  the  pro* 
vinces,  it  would  have  united  itself  to 
them,  and  would  at  least  have  j^rm 
vented  its  apparent  simctlon  of  thestf 
detestable,  treacherous,  and  fsdse  pro- 
clamations. To  this  there  seems  10 
me  to  have  been  no  insuperable  oh^* 
stacle,  and  even  if  there  had,  ^tm 
good  ef  the  whole,  and  the  welfiWtf 
of  the  nation,  ought  to  have  beea 
preferred  to  the  personal  interest  eS 
any  individual.*' 

The  council  next  published  aa  ^a- 
borate  justification  of  their  proceed* 
ings,  from  the  time  ef  the  aiair  of 
the  Escurial;  referring  to  Ihe  fo»- 
ness  with  which  t^y  had  ^e»  p»- 
tected  the  prinee  and  hi»  frienf^  aa 
the  first  proof  of  their  goed  eondaet, 
in  the  most  delicate  eircumstafieef 
wherein  the  tribunal  had  ev^  he^st 
placed.  When  the  French  ^ttnofm 
entered  the  kingdom,  various  ohjecti 
had  been  surmised^^^the  prefeefiott 
of  Ferdinand,  the  occupation  of  Poif-' 
tugal,  the  defence  of  the  coast,  the 
conquest  of  a  part  of  AfHca,  were 
talked  of;  hut,  at  lengtifi,  suspieiea 
was  excited,  even  m  the  most  hoh 
wary.  The  eouncit  Observed,  ftftal, 
even  in  times  of  great  secnritj^,  ^ttc 
confidence  with  which  these  tro<^ 
were  received  would  have  been  mes^ 
imprudent,  both  on  account  of  thtek' 
number  and  of  the  position  whieh* 
they  took ;  above  all,  that  it  was  cc«« 
trary  to  the  constant  maxim  of  not 
receiving  tlie  forces  of  an  ally  supe- 
rior in  numbeir  to  our  own :  and  that 
it  was  an  act  of  unexampled  weak- 
ness to  let  them  take  possession  of  th6 
fortresses.   But,  having  no  conatHu- 
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tional  Controul  over  affairs  of  this 
nature,  it  had  been  compelled  to  dis- 
semble its  inquietudey  especiaUy  be- 
cause it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  manifest  any  apprehension  while 
a  probability  remained  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  French  might  be  gene- 
rous, and  that  they  intended  to  sup- 
port the  interests  of  Ferdinand. 

When  the  court  were  preparing 
to  emigrate,  and  had  ordered  the 
troops  &om  Madrid  to  escort  them, 
the  council  trembled  for  the  safety 
of -the  prince,  and  endeavoured  to  im- 
pede or  retard,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  departure  of  the  soldiery,  that 
they  might  at  least  be  able  to  facili- 
tate his  escape,  for  which  they  were 
assured  that  secret  measures  had  al- 
ready been  taken.    They  therefore 
presented  a  report  to  the  king,  in 
which  they  endeavoured  to  make  him 
abandon  his  design,  and  to  lessen  his 
confidence  in  the  favourite ;  and  ur- 
ged him,  if  any  extraordinary  mea- 
sures were  necessary,  that  he  would 
consult  with  a  competent  number  of 
well-informed  subjects,  devpted   to 
their  sovereign  and  to  their  country ; 
adding,  that  if  they  were  thought 
worthy  of  being  advised  with,  they 
would  deliver  their  opinion  briefly, 
smcerely,  and  faithfully,  having  m 
view^nothing  but  their  duty  to  God, 
the  king,  and  the  people.     The  sub- 
sequent events,  till  the  departure  of 
Ferdinand  for  Bayonne,   were  btlt 
too  well  known.     On  the  20th  of 
April,  a  printer  informed  them  that 
some  Frenchmen  had  requested  him 
to  strike  off  copies  of  a  proclamation, 
stgniiying,  that  the  royal   parents 
were  about  to  re-ascend  the  throne : 
in  consequence  of  this  information, 
two  frenchmen,  who  stated  that  they 
were  in  the  service  of  General  Grou- 
chy, were  arrested,  and  put  in  con- 
finement.    The  council  then  came 

VOL  I.  PART  I. 


to  a  resolution  that  all  the  provinces 
should  be  called  upon  to  raise  forces 
in  proportion  to  their  population: 
the  number  of  the  whole,  according 
to  their  estimate,  might  amount  to 
300,000.     After  much  consultation, 
however,  with  the  infante  Don  An- 
tonio, and  with  persons  who  came 
with  confidential  instructions  firom 
Ferdinand  and  Cevallos,  that  reso- 
lution had  been  abandoned,  as  tend- 
ing to  endanger  the  king's  person, 
and  prematurely  to  put  to  hazard  the 
safety  and  independence  of  the  king- 
dom.   Don  Antonio,  nevertheless, 
engaged  to  transmit  instructions  pri- 
vately to  the  captains-general  of  the 
provinces,  to  take  every   measure 
c6nsistent  with  prudence  for  increa- 
sing their  military  force.   And  when 
the  junta  of  government  ordered  the 
council  to  send  a  circular  notice  to 
all  the  provincial  tribunals,  enjoining 
them  to  see  that  the  most  cordial  re- 
ception was   given   to  the  French 
troops,  they  transmitted  a  memorial 
in  reply,  expatiating  on  the  dangers 
which  might  result  fi'Om  any  attempt 
to  repress  the  high  spirit  of  loyalty 
and   affection    towards    Ferdinand, 
with  which  the  people  were  animated. 
The  day  afler  the  dreadful  massa- 
cre of  Madrid,  a  memorial  had  been 
laid  before  them  from  the  captain- 
general    of  Catalonia,   stating   the 
means  to  which  he  had  had  recourse 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Barcelo-. 
na,  and  requesting  their  sanction. 
Convinced   that   tJiis   was    only    a 
pretext  on  his  part  to  obtain  die 
funds  necessary  for  procuring  arms, 
they  immediately  sanctioned  his  pro- 
ceedings, without  those  previous  en- 
quiries which  the  usual  torms  requi- 
red.   They  had  received  a  decree 
from  Murat,  directing  the  formation 
of  a  junta  of  pofice,  having  two 
Frenchmen  for  its  commissaries ;  they 
2b 
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had  refeuied  to  obey,  quoting  the  law, 
which  excludes  lut  foreigners  from 
any  share  in  the  public  administra- 
tion of  justice: — thus  was  the  door 
shut  against  the  favourites  of  the 
grand  duke;  thus  were  those  mis* 
chie6  obviated  which  must  have 
come  upon  the  state,  had  ^ey  been 
appointed ;  and  Madrid  thus  conti- 
nued under  her  own  magistrates. 
When  they  were  called  upon  to  ac- 
knowledge Joseph  Buonaparte  as 
their  king,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
nunciation of  Ferdinand  and  his  pa- 
rents, they  argued,  that  such  a  re- 
nunciation was  altogether  nugatory, 
and  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  the 
constitution :  it  was  monstrous  to 
suppose  that  the  royal  family  could 
give  away  the  sovereignty  of  the  na- 
tion, or  Uiat  any  one  act  which  they 
had  performed  could  be  considered 
binding,  on  account  of  the  time,  the 
situation,  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed.  Once,  how- 
ever, they  observed,  that,  supposing 
the  treaties  of  abdication  and  cession 
were  valid,  and  thai  the  throne  de- 
volved to  a  branch  of  the  imperial 
family,  it  was  their  opinion  that  the 
King  of  Naples,  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
.appeared  the  fittest  person  for  it. 
This  fact  indeed  was  too  notorious  to 
be  denied  or  dissembled,  and  it  inva- 
lidates the  whole  apology. 

When  they  were  called  upon  to 
publish  the  decree  for  convoking  the 
assembly  at  Bayonne,  they  suspend- 
ed its  publication,  and  sent  in  a  me- 
morial to  the  grand  duke,  Murat,  ob- 
serving that  their  body  never  had  ta- 
ken, nor  could,  according  to  the  laws, 
take  upon  itself  the  national  repre- 
sentation,— that  they  were  conse- 
quently, arid  by  the  same  laws,  ex- 
duded  from  the  election  oif  their  so- 
vereign,—^that  whatever  change  toot 
place  in  the  successiop  was  entirely 


the  concern  of  the  nation ;  and  ibst 
when  a  succession  lock  place,  with- 
out the  proper  forms,  it  was  to  be 
deemed,  according  to  the  actual  con- 
stitution of  the  monarchy,  null  and 
void.    This  spirited  answer,  they  a^ 
firmed,  drew  upon  them  much  indig- 
nation, and  £hey  were  even  threaten- 
ed with  a  process  for  sedition, — but 
they  admitted,  that,  at  length,  con- 
fessing themselves  influenced  by  the 
reasons  signed  by  the  president  of 
the  assembly  at  Baymme,  and  like- 
wise by  the  request  of  Joseph  Buo- 
naparte, they  ordered  the  documents 
to  be  printed.    **  From  that  time» 
they  had  perhaps  greater  difficulties 
to  struggle  with,"  they  said,  "  thao 
the  nation  was  aware  of.    They  were 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  au- 
thority ;  but  they  determined  to  yield 
it  up  altogether,  rather  than  retain 
it  when  polluted.    Persecution,  ba- 
nishment, and  death,  became  fami- 
^liar  to  their  ears ;  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  integrity  supported  them 
amidst  all  their  trials.   Such  wa^  the 
"^tate  of  ,afi&irs,  when  they  had  the 
unexpected  happiness  of  witnessing 
the  sudden  departure  of  the  Frendi. 
The  omnipotent  Ruler  of  human 
events,  by  a  supreriie  act  of  his  divine 
providence,    delivered   the  councO 
from  the  imminent  danger  which 
hung  over  it,  thus  rewarding  the  pu- 
rity of  its  intention,  and  the  unshaken 
loyalty,  which,  amidst  all  its  troubles 
and  all  its  difficulties,  it  had  preser- 
ved inviolated.    Joseph  Buonaparte 
departed  with  his  army,    and   the 
council  had  never  taken  the  oaths  to 
him,  never  been  introduced,  nor  on 
any  occasion  paid  him  even  those  ho- 
nours which  they  had  always  been 
in  the  habit  of  performing,  as  mai^ 
of  respect,  to  foreign  princes.** 

The  council  of  CastiUe  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  its  appeal  to  the  compaa* 
}2 
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<if  the  people,  that  its  weak 
lumbers  were  pitied,  and  its  guilty 
ones  renained  impunished.  Shocked 
at  the  atrocities  of  the  French  re- 
volutionists, the  Spanish  patriots  have 
erred  on  the  side  of  clemency :  they 
should  have  censured  this  council  as 
soon    as  a  provisional  government 
was  formed,  and  have  displaced  all 
its  m^nbers,  as  men  who,  by  their 
own  admission,  had  failed  in  their 
duty,  and  lent  their  aid  to  the  de- 
gradation and  subjection  of  Spain. 
Meantime,  the  necessity  of  a  central 
government  was  felt  by  all  the  pro- 
vinces, various  projects  were  talked 
of^  and  the  different  juntas  seemed 
to  expect  the  decision  of  that  of  Se- 
irille,  which,  not  less  from  the  wis- 
dom of  its  measures  than  from  its 
favourable  situation,  had  hitherto,  in 
some  degree,  been  r^arded  as  the 
leading  authority.    That  junta  pub- 
lished, upon  this  occasion,  a  pap^r 
of  great  importance.  Hitherto,  they 
said,  the  cause  of  the  Spaniards  had 
been  prosperous,  and  nothing  could 
impair  or  frustrate  their  hopes  of 
.eventual  and  complete  success,  ex- 
(Cept  a  want  of  union  among  them- 
^ives.   Their  enemies  were  anxious 
to  foment  divisions.    Human  pas* 
#ions,   personal  interests  ill  under- 
stood, the  ignorance,  the  weakness, 
the  blindness  of  men,  might  perhaps 
assist  these  evil  designs,  destroy  a 
beginning  so  glorious,  and  facilitate 
and  consummate  the  ruin  of  Spain. 
This  they    were    endeavouring   to 
guard  against,  protesting,  befor^  Gpd 
and  man,  whose  aid  they  invoked 
with  all  fervency,  that  they  would 
write  nothing  but  what  wa^  dictated 
by  the  love  of  their  country,  for  the 
preservation  of  their  king  and  of  their 
rights,  not  ininghng  with  it  any  thing 
that  fippeared  to  partake  of  passion, 
•f  interest,  or  of  any  other  personal 


motive ;  butbeingalways  ready  to  hear 
the  opinions  of  the  other  provinces, 
and  to  amend  their  own  errors,  when- 
ever it  should  be  shown  that  they 
had  committed  any.  The  chief  care 
should  be  to  avoid  whatever  was  not 
absolutely  necessary,  and  might  serve 
to  sow  the  .seeds  of*  disunion  :  of  this 
nature  were  all  discussions  concern- 
'ing  the  royal  house,  and  the  order 
of  succession  in  the  diiferent  families 
which  derived  a  right  from  it.  The 
laws  upon  this  point  were  well  known; 
but  are  we^  said  they,  in  a  situation 
to  talk  of  this?  Long  live  our  kmg 
and  indisputable  sovereign  Ferdi- 
nand VII.,  and  long  live  his  august 
brothers,  heirs  of  the  crown  after 
his  attested  decease!  Why  antici- 
pate enquiries  which  could  only  be 
necessary  in  default  of  them  ?  It  was 
both  absurd  and  dangerous  to  dis.- 
pute  about  the  succession  in  cases 
evidently  remote ;  and  the  provinces 
ought  to  con^e  thenjselves  to  avow- 
ing the  general  principle  of  heredi- 
tary succession,  according  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  monarchy. 

The  sepond  question  which  agi- 
tated the  people  was  of  a  different 
nature  u^Was  there  a  necessity  for, 
creating  a  supreme  government, 
which  should  unite  the  sovereign  au- 
thority of  all  the  provinces,  till  the 
restitutionof  Ferdinand  to  his  throne? 
The  junta  of  Seville  declared,  that, 
from  the  beginning,  they  had  been 
persuaded  such  a  supreme  govern- 
ment was  by  all  means  neeegsary, 
and  that  without  it  the  country 
was  in  danger.  Many  juntas  and 
many  mDitary  commanders  had  ex^ 
pressed  their  conviction  of  this  truth, 
— a  conviction  arising  from  the  indis- 
pensable  necessity  in  every  nation  of 
a  civil  governihent,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  attend  to  the*  happiness  of  the  king-, 
dom,  ajfid  to  which  the  miliUiry  may 
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be  subordinate.  The  confidence  of 
the  nation,  the  public  funds,  and  the 
capitals  of  individuals  must  have,  a 
civil  government  for  their  siqpport. 
Without  it  the  military  power  would 
inevitably  be  compelled  to  employ 
violence,  with  the  view  of  acquiring 
that  confidence  which  it  never  could 
attain,  and  setting  a  command  of 
those  capitals  which  it  would  be 
ecjually  impossible  for  it  to  bring  ' 
within  its  grasp ;  and  thus  it  would 
ultimately  destroy  that  public  pros- 

Eerity  and  happiness  which  ougnt  to 
e  the  sole  object  of  every  govern- 
ment.   Spain,  had  derived  a  lesson 
of  wisdom  from  the  history  of  past 
ages,  and  had  never  thought  of  ap- 
pointing a  military  dictator.     Her 
generals    (and  the  fact  was  most 
honourable  to  the    Spanish  name^ 
had  been  the  first  to  embrace,  with 
the  utmost  cordiality,  a  system  of 
things  as  ancient  in  Spain  as  the 
monarchy  itself.    The  experience  of 
these  times,  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  supreme  juntas,   the 
facility  and  abundance  with  which 
pecuniary  resources  had  been  placed 
at  their  disposal,  the  heroic  loyalty 
with  which  the  generals  and  the  artny 
had  acknowledged  and  obeyed  them, 
and  the  happy  issue,  thus  far,  of  their 
civil  administration,  and  of  the  mili- 
tary enterprizes  which  they  had  di- 
rected, placed  in  the  most  conspicu- 
ous light,  and  established,  beyond  all 
doubt,  this  fundamental  truth,  and 
most  essential  political  principle..  But 
who  was  to  create  this  supreme  civil 
government  ?  Who  were  to  compose 
it  ?    Where  should  be  its  place  of 
residence  ?  What  the  extent  of  its 
authority?    How  might  it  be  esta- 
blished, without  interrupting  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  and  producing  dis- 
union among  the  difierent  provinces  ? 
How  was  the  public  opinion  to  be  so 


regulated,  as  that  dns  tranquilHtj 
could  be  obtained  without  oippomg 
it,  and  all  risk  of  disturbance  obvi- 
ated? These  were  the  inqportant 
questions  to  be  examined. 

It  had  been  said  that  the  cortet 
should  assemble,  that  the  councfl  of 
Castille  should  convoke  them,  and 
the  whole  proceedings  be  executed 
under  the  authority  of  that  tribunal. 
But  the  council  of  Castille  never  pos* 
sessed  the  right  of  convoking  the 
cortes,— >why  tnen  should  they  give  it 
that  authority  ?  Was  it  because  it  had 
lent  the  whole  weight  of  its  influence 
to  the  usurpation  ?  Because  it  had 
acted  in  opposition  to  those' funda^ 
mental  laws  which  it  was  established  to 
preserve  and  defend  ?  Because  it  had 
afforded  every  facility  to  the  enemy 
to  usurp  the  sovereignly  of  Spain,  to 
destroy  the  hereditary  succession  of 
the  crown,  and  the  dynasty  legally  in 
possession  ?  Because  it  had  recognized 
and  seated  on  the  throne  a  foreigner, 
destitute  even  of  the  shadow  of  a  title 
to  it ;  for  it  was  incontrovertibly 
manifest,  that  the  renunciation  of 
Charles  IV.  could  give  him  no  such 
claim?  What  confidence  could  the 
Spanish  nation  place  in  a  govern- 
ment convoked  by  an  authority,  m- 
competent,  illegal,  and  guilty  of  acts 
which  might  justly  be  ranked  with 
the  most  atrocious  crimes  against 
their  country?  But  the  council  of 
Castille  being  thus  excluded  from  all 
consideration,  who  was  to  convoke 
the  cortet  ?  It  was  the  peculiar  and 
exclusive  prerogative  of  the  king  to 
summon  them ;  the  provinces  would 
not  submit  to  any  other  authority; 
they  would  not  unite  :  thus,  there- 
fore, there  would  be  no  cortes,  mr, 
if  a  few  deputies  should  assemble, 
that  very  circumstance  would  occa- 
sion divisions  in  Spain,  the  very  evil 
which  all  were  anxious  to  avoid.  Be- 
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sides,  s6me  of  the  cities  which  have 
votes  in  the  cortes  had  neither  un- 
dertaken the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom, nor  even  their  ovm  defence, 
nor  had  they  made  any  effort  to  de- 
fend it  in  their  corporate  capacities. 
Witji  due  respect  for  them  and  their 
rights,  still  it  was  necessary  that  the 
truth  should  plainly  be  spoken ;  and 
certainly,  in  not  referring  to  these 
forms,  they  had  acted  prudently,  and 
with  a  due  observance  of  law*    The 
kingdom  foimd  itself  suddenly  with- 
out a  king  and  without  a  govern- 
ment,— a  situation  unknown  in  its 
history,  and  to  its  laws.    The  peo- 
ple legally  resumed  the  power  of 
appointing  a  government :— 4his  truth 
had  been  avowed  by  various  supreme 
juntas.    They  created  these  juntas 
without  any  regard  to  the   cities 
which  had  votes  in  the  cortes.    The 
legitimate  power  was  therefore  de- 
posited with  the  supfeme  juntas :  in 
virtue  of  that  power  they  had  go- 
verned, and  still weregoverning,  with 
real  authority,  and  had  been,  and 
still  were,  umversally  acknowledged 
and  obeyed.    Their  situktion  had 
not  changed ;  the  danger  still  exist- 
ed ;  no  new  authority  had  been  su- 
pervened: the  lawful  authority  there- 
fore resided  entire  in  the  juntas 
which  the  people  had  created,  and 
to  which  they  had  confided  it.    It 
was  therefore  incontestible  that  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  of  electing 
those  who  were  to  compose  the  su- 
preme government  was  vested  in  the 
supreme  juntas.     And  whom  should 
they  elect?  Most  certainly  indivi- 
duals of  ^eir  own  body ;  for  they 
alone  derived  their  power  from  the 
people,  and  in  them  the  nation  had 
reposed  entire  confidence.     Should 
any  other  persons  be  chosen,  they 
would  possess  neither  the  consent 
nor  the  confidence  of  the  people. 


Hence,  if  there  were  any  province 
in  which  the  military  power  subsist- 
ed alone,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  a  supreme  junta  should  be  con- 
stituted there,  by  which  the  people 
might  act ;  this  being  indispensable, 
in  order  to  concentrate  the  legiti- 
mate power  of  the  people  ;  for,  un- 
der the  present  circumstances,  the 
supreme  government  could  not  be 
legitimate,  unless  it  originated  in 
their  free  consent. 

The  junta  of  Seville  was  therefore 
of  opinion  that  all  the  supreme  juntas, 
meeting  on  the  same  day,  should 
each  elect,  from  its  own  members, 
two  deputies,  to  form  the  supreme  go- 
vernment; and  the  persons  so  elect- 
ed should,  from  that  moment,  be  ac- 
knowledged and  obeyedas  governors- 
general  of  the  kingdom.  The  su- 
greme  juntas  ought  nevertheless  to 
e  continued  till  the  termination  of 
the  present  state  of  things,  being  in- 
vested with  the  internal  management 
of  their  respective  provinces,  but  un- 
der due  subordination  to  the  general 
government.  They  ought  to  give 
instructions  to  their  deputies  consti- 
tuting that  government,  and  ip  would 
be  the  duty  <tf  those  deputies  to  ob- 
serve them,  and  to  represent  and  sup- 
port the  claims  of  their  provinces, 
as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  pub- 
lic weal.  If  there  were  one  of  the 
royal  family  capable  of  presiding  in 
the  supreme  government,  he,  and  no 
other,  ought  to  be  appointed  to  that 
office ;  but  if  there  were  no  person 
of  the  royal-blood,  then  it  must  elect 
a  president  from  its  own  body ;  and, 
to  obviate  all  danger,  the  presidency 
should  be  only  for  such  a  limited  time 
as  might  seem  best.  The  juntas 
would  appoint  a  place  for  the  seat  of 
government,  which  the  government 
might  afterwards  change,  by  a  majo- 
rity of  votes,  if  it  should  see  caust. 
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It  ought  to  be  at  a  distance  from  all 
th  e  dangers  of  war,  and  should  possess 
otiierlocaladvantages.  Seville  posses- 
sed all  those  advantages,  but  had  no 
anxiety  to  l?e  selected,  and  most  cor- 
dially sacrificed  all  her  claims.    The 
junta  of  that  city  would,  however, 
frankly  state,  that,  in  their  opinion, 
La  Mancha  was  most  convenient  for 
the  seat  of  government,  and,  especi* 
ally,  either  the  city  of  Ciudad-Real, 
or  Almrtgro.     But  this  point  was  to. 
be  decided  by  the  free  choice  of  the 
supreme  juntas.    The  paper  conclu- 
ded with  a  brief  and  dignified  recapi- 
tulation of  what  the  junta  of  Seville 
had  done  for  their  country,  disclai/n- 
ing,  on  their  part,  any  affectation  or 
desire  of  superiority,  and  declaring, 
that  whatever  they  had  done  was 
only  their  indispensable  duty. 

The  system  thus  recommended 
by  the  junta  of  Seville  was  adopted ; 
yet  their  advice  was  unfortunate,  if 
not  unwise,  and  the  reasons  upon 
w^hich  they  grounded  it  were  incon- 
clusive; for  to  the  question,  who 
should  convoke  the  cortes,  if  it  could 
be  deemed  necessary  to  observe  all 
the  forms  of  government,  in  a  coun- 
try'whose  government  iiad  been  sud- 
denly destroyed,  there  was  a  ready 
answer: — Ferdinand  had  expressed 
his  royal  will  that  it  should  be  con- 
voked, in  a  decree  addressed  to  the 
royal  council  in  the  first  instance, 
and,  in  case  they  were  incapacitated 
from  putting  it  in  effect,  to  anv  chan-- 
eery  or  audience.  What  farther  for- 
mality could  be  required  ?  Assuredly, 
also,  the  people  were  qualified  to  elect 
a  cortes  by  the  sajne  right  in  virtue 
of  which  they  had  chosen  the  juntas, 
— the  right  of  self-preservation  5  the 
right  of  appointing  a- government 
when  tliey  were  without  one;  the 
right  of  recovering,  maintaining,  and 
establishing  their  freedom.  The  name 


and  the  nominal  authority  of  Ferdi- 
nand served,  indeed,  as  a  rallying 
point  for  the  Spaniards,  and  prevent- 
ed the  possibility  of  dissensitms.  A 
circumstance,  sufficiently  similar  to 
be  remembered  as  a  precedent,  had 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  adjom- 
ing  kingdom,  when  the  Portugueze, 
in  their  struggle  against  the  first  usur- 
pation of  the  Castillians,  fought  in 
the  name  of  an  infante  who  wss  a 
prisoner  in  Castille.    By  the  fiction 
of  supposing  Ferdinand  to  be  their 
king,  they  postponed  the  difficultand 
dangerous  task  of  forming  a  new  go- 
vernment ;  but  it  was  only  a  fiction, 
and  the  difficulty  was  only  postpo- 
ned by  it,  sure  to  recur  at  last;  for 
the  most  sanguine  friends  of  that  un- 
happy prince  could  scarcely  think 
it  possible  that  either  he  or  any  of 
his  family  would  ever  return  from 
their  place  of  imprisonment  Therff 
were,  therefijre,  persons,  who,  when 
they  considered  the  miserable  mis" 
government  by  which  Spain  and  Por* 
tugal  had  been  weakened  and  degra- 
ded, during  so  many  generations^ 
wished  that  both  nations  had  ta- 
ken their  stand  upon  loftier  ground; 
that  they  had  given  up  the  wealc  and 
unworthy  dynasties  of  which  they 
had  so  unexpectedly  been  rid,  (dy- 
nasties equsdly  weak  and  unworthy 
in  their  remotest  branches)  and  uni- 
ted themselves  in  a  federal  common- 
wealth; a  form  of  government  pecu^ 
liarly  adapted  for  Spain,  because  ot 
its  previous  division  into  diferent 
kingdoms,  with  different  laws,  and 
which  would  remove  aH  objection« 
to  a  union  between  the  two  coun- 
tries.   Had  they  proclaimed  a  revo-^ 
lution  upon  these  principles,  it  is  f^ 
sible  that  the  English  govenm«^« 
might,  for  a  time,  have  withheld^ 
assistance  from  them ;  but  it  is  notie» 
possible  that  they  might  have  torn 
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Siiiet  in  France  itself.  So  bold  a  re*' 
solution,  indeed,  though  th^  people 
taiight  readily  have  adquie^ed  m  it, 
vras  not  to  be  expected,  and  some  be^ 
nefit  in  the  early  part  of  the  struggle, 
undoubtedly  arose  from  their  attach- 
tnent  to  Ferdinand^  the  principle  of 
personal  loyalty  being  to  patriotism 
what  im^-^orship  is  to  piety.  This 
political  idolatry  mi^ht  safely  be  per- 
mitted while  the  idol  was  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  the  Spaniards,  by  assem- 
bling the  cortes,  might  constitution- 
ally have  strengthened  their  cause 
with  all  the  resources  of  a  popular 
government.  The  provisional  sys- 
tem which  was  now  adopted  had 
'  none  of  these  advantages,  notwith* 
standing  the  primary  derivation  of  its. 
authority  from  the  people.  Neither^ 
indeed,  were  the  provincial  juntas  so 
much  chosen  by  the  people  in  the 
first  instance,  as  they  were  recog^ 
nized  by  it  after  they  had  constitu- 
ted themselves : — they  were  chiefly 
composed  of  men  whose  influence 
arose  from  their  rank  or  property, 
whose  sanction  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  exciting  the  nation  to 
take  arms,  but  among  whom  it  was 
little  likely  that  the  genius  necessary 
for  directmg  a  country  in  such  times 
would  be  ifound; — ^men,  too,  who, 
from  the  very  circumstance  of  their 


poftessbg  those  adventitious  advan- 
tages, were  liable  to  be  tempted  by 
die  intruder  at  the  easiest  price^  and 
who^  it  might  not  unreasonably  be 
suspected,  tf  they  found  the  patriotic 
cause  declining,  would  be  disposed 
to  listen -to  hw  overtures.  Subse- 
quent events  have  shown  with  how 
much  reason  this  was  to  be  feared. 
A  cortes  would  have  been  the  best 
security  against  this  danger ;  it  would 
have  realized  all  the  benefits  to  the 
nation  which  the  intruder  falsely 
promised;  and  it  would  have  op- 
posed the  Corsican  tyrant  with 
that  energy  of  which  free  govern- 
ments alone  are  capable,  and  with 
that  which,  of  all  things,  he  dread- 
ed  the  most, — the  principles  of  ficee* 
dom. 

The  tempprary  expedient  of  a  cen- 
tral *  junta  was  preferred  :  they 
chose  the  palace  of  Aranjuezforthe 
place  of  their  sittings,  and  there  tho 
ceremony  of  their  installation  was 
performed,  on  the  2.5th  of  Sepjtem* 
ber*  The  archbishop  of  Laodicea^ 
coadjutor  of  the  archbishof)  of  Se- 
ville, and  one  of  the  deputies  from" 
'the  junta  of  that  province^  celebra- 
ted mass,  and  administered  td  each 
of  the  appomted  membera  the  fol- 
lowing oath,  having  previoushr,  ia 
their  presence,  taken  it  himself  ^-» 


*  List  of  the  Central  Juntas. 
Old  Cai^t7e--Don  Francisco  Xavier  Cano,  Don  Lorehzo  Bonifaz ;  Xeoji— Hia 
excellency  Seignor  B.  Valdes,  Viscount  Quintanilla ;  Aragon — ^Don  Francisco  Pa* 
lafox  y  Melzi,  El  Int  Don  Lorenzo  Calvo;  Andalusia^Gount  de  Tilly,^Don  Fran* 
Cisco  Saavedra,  archbishop  of  Laodicea;  Ga//icm— <3ount  de  Ximarde,  Don  Ma^ 
nuel  M.  Ataiic ;  AsturUts — His  excellency  Don  Gasper  de  Jovellanos,  marqias  of 
CampoSagrado;  Fo/encia— His  excdledcy  Prince  Pio,  his  excellency  Ccmnt  of 
Contamina ;  Murcto— ^His  excellency  Count  Florida  Blanca,  the  Marquis  of  Vfllar ; 
Estremadura-^Don  Martin  dc  Graray,  Don  Felix  de  Ovalle ;  Granadft^iyou.  Lui» 
Oines  de  Gines,  Don  Rodrigo  Riquelme;  Catalonia-^Mwmmi  de  Villel,  Mar- 

31118  de  Sabasona;  Cor(iova-^Marquis  de  la  Puebla,  Don  Juan  de  Deos  Rabi; 
fl€n*— Don  Sebastian  de  Tocano,  Don  Francisco  Paula  Castaneda ;  Majorca^  ^nd 
the  adjacent  J«/anrfs— Don  Tomas  de  Viri,  Don  Josef  Sanglada  de  Tajoret;  Tol^dtf 
— D#n  Padro  d«  Rivero,  Don  Josef  Garcia  de  la  Torre. 
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**  You  swear  by  Qod  and  his  holy 
evangelists,  and  by  Jesus  Christ  cru- 
cified,  whose  sacred  image  you  have 
here  present,  diat,  in  Uie^  employ- 
ment and  functions  of  a  member  of 
the  central  supreme  junta  of  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  you  will  de- 
fend, and  promote  the  preservation 
and  increase  of  our  holy,  catholic, 
apostolic,  and  Roman  religion ;  that 
you  will  be  loyal  to,  and  defend  our 
august  sovereign  Ferdinand  VII.,  and 
his  rights  and  sovereignty ;  that  you 
will  promote  the  preservation  of  our 
rights  and  privileges,  our  laws  and 
usages,  and  especi^ly  those  relative 
to  the  succession  in  the  reigning  fo- 
mily,  and  those  also  which  are  parti- 
cularly laid  down  in  the  same  laws ; 
and  nnally,  that  you  will  promote 
every  thing  conducive  to  tne  gene- 
ral welfare  and  happiness  of  this 
kingdom,  and  the  amelioration  of  its 
Customs,  keeping  secret  every  thing 
thirt;  should  be  so,  protecting  me  laws 
from  every  evil,  and  persecuting 
their  enemies,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
your  life,  safety,  and  property.  If 
you  do  so,  God  be  your  helper ;  and 
if  not,  may  he  punish  you,  as  one 


who  has  taken  his  holy  name  is 
vain."  * 

This  being  performed,  Te  Deum 
was  sung  by  the  bare-footed  monks  of 
St  Pasqual,  and  the  assembly  ad- 
jourijed  to  the  hall  chosen  for  their 
meeting.  Count  Florida  Blanca  was 
appointed  president  flrf.jn^enfw,  and 
his  first  act  was  again  to  proclaim 
King  Ferdinand,  from  the  great  gal- 
lery of  the  principal  front  of  the  pa- 
lace. The  gates  of  the  palace  had 
been  closed  since  the  departure  of 
Charles  for  Bayonne,  and  were  now 
first  opened,  and  the  ceremony  of 
thus  proclaiming  Ferdinand  in  the 
favourite  residence  of  his  ancestors, 
— ^the  scene  of  his  own  childhood, — 
the  place  where,  four  months  ago, 
he  had  been  acclaimed  king,— he 
who  Was  now  a  prisoner,  in  the  power 
of  the  tyrant  who  had  betrayed  him,' 
and  in  a  foreign  land, — afiPected  the 
venerable  nobleman  who  first  pro- 
nounced his  name  to  tears,  and  exci- 
ted thoughts  of  poignant  sorrow  and 
indignation  in  the  multitude,  which 
heightened  and  hallowed  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  they  repeated  it. 

Copies  of  the  act  and  oath  of  in- 


♦  This  oath  has  been  Condemned  in  England  for  its  bigotry:  they,  however, 
who  censured  it,  are  not  free  from  bigotry  themselves,  and  have  not  understood 
the  meaning  of  the  Spaniards.  The  members  of  the  junta  swore  to  maintain  their 
established  religion ;  and,  pernicious  as  that  religion  is,  it  would  be  absurd  to  sup- 
nose,  that,  while  they  and  the  people  from  whom  they  derived  their  authority  be- 
lieved in  it,  they  should  do  otherwise.  The  promise  of  endeavouring  to  extend 
their  religion,  referred  to  their  foreign  empire,  great  part  of  which  is  more  indebt- 
ed for  its  security  to  the  missionaries  than  to  their  own  strength : — to  increase 
that  religion  in  the  Spanish  colonies  is,  therefore,  to  increase  the  number  of  Spanish 
subjects,  and  to  extend,  strengthen,  and  secure  the  Spanish  possessions.  Yet  B. 
Flower  says,  in  his  Political  Review,  that  this  oath  was  **  more  becoming  an  army 
of  mad  crusaders  than  ah  assembly  of  patriots !"  and,  in  his  indignation  at  their 
Babylonish  superstition,  he  overlooks  the  solemn  engagement,  taken  at  the  same  tim^ 
to  promote  every  thing  conducive  to  the  general  welfare,  happiness,  and  improvement 
of  the  kingdom.  The  Te  Deum  of  the  bare-footed  friars  he  calls  a  farce  of  reli- 
gbus  mummery ; — ^as  if  their  songs  of  thanksgiving  differed  in  any  thing  from  a  ta^ 
bernacle  hymn,  except  in  the  advantages  of  better  music,  better  taste,  a  more  awfid 
occasion,  and  a  costume  worthy  of  the  scene. 
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atallation  were  sent  by  the  supreme 
central  junta  to  all  the  different  coun- 
cils and  tribunals,  requiring  their 
members  to  take  the  same  oath,  and 
to  issue  their  orders  to  all  the  sub- 
ordinate juntas,  provinces,  magis- 
trates, governors,  and  viceroys,  to 
obey  the  new  government,  as  tne  de- 
pository of  the  sovereign  authority 
for  Ferdinand  VIL;  the  councils  con- 
tinuing in  the  exercise  of  their  ordi- 
nary functions,  but  referring  to  the 
supreme  junta  whatever  might  ex- 
ceed their  powers,  and  all  those  mat- 
ters upon  which  the  sovereign  ought 
to  be  consulted.  The  o^her  tri- 
bunals immediately  signified  their 
prompt  and  unreserved  obedience. 
The  council  of  Castille,  alone,  delay- 
ed its  answer  five  days,  and  then  its 

president,  the  Duke  del 
Sept.  30.      Infantado,  returned  an 

answer,  saying,  that,  af- 
ter the  most  serious  consideration, 
the  council  had  resolved  to  take  the 
oath,  and  dispatch  the  necessary  or- 
ders ;  that  the  supreme  junta  should 
be  obeyed  in  whatever  was  ordered 
by  them,  for  the  service  of  the  king, 
and  for  the  benefit,  of  the  public 
cause :  but  the  council,  in  discharge 
of  its  unalterable  duty,  would  here- 
after communicate  to  the  supreme 
junta  the  result  of  its  meditations 
foi  the  preservation  and  observance 
of  the  laws.  The  same  forbearance 
which  had  induced  the  patriots  to  let 
this  council  escape  without  punish- 
ment, and  almost  without  stigma,  was 
manifested  by  the  junta  in  their  re- 
ply to  this  cautious  protest  against 
their  supremacjr.  They  remarked  that 
they  had  anxiously  waited  for  the 
determination  of  this,  the  first  tribu- 
nal in  the  kingdom,  several  days  af- 
ter all  the  others  had  expressed  their 
yoy&d  obedience :  they  were,  how- 


eyer,  perfectly  satisfied,  now  that  it 
had  arrived,  finding  it  express  the 
i^ame  spirit  of  harmony  and  union 
for  the  common  weaL  JBut  they  de- 
sired the  tribunal  to  remember  that 
the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country  were  widely  different  from 
those  under  which  the  laws  were 
made,  and  to  acknowledge  the  su<* 
preme  authority  due  to  the'  govern* 
ment  chosen  by  a  people,  which,  in 
the  king's  name,  ai^a  for  his  sake, 
had  done  all  that  had  hitherto  been 
achieved,  without  assistance. 

The  Leonese  deputies  to  the  su«  , 
preme  junta  had  been  arrested  by 
Greneral  Cuesta, — an  act  of  violence 
which,  thus  early  in  the  Spanish  re-* 
volution,  threatened  a  dispute  he* 
tween  the  civil  and  military  autho- 
rities. Castanos  interfered.  That 
general,^  high  in  estimation,  for  the 
victory  over  Dupont,  entered  Mad- 
rid with  a  triumphal  pro- 
cesion,  of  which  the  artil-  Aug,  23. 
lery  taken  from  the  French 
formed  a  part.  In  the  same  spirit  of 
policy  or  devotion,  which  had  made 
him  consecrate  his  trophies  to  King 
St  Fernando,  before  he  proceeded 
into  the  city,  he  offered  up  his 
thanksgivings  to  our  lady  of  Atocha, 
an  idol  of  great  repute,  which,  ac- 
cording to  its  impudent  legend,  was 
either  wholly  made  by  St  Luke,  or 
carved  by  Nicodemus,  and  painted 
by  the  Evangelist,  and  brought  to 
Spain  by  St  Peter,  from  Antioch,  to 
which  place  its  history  is  traced  by 
a  ridiculous  etymology  of  its  name. 
Castanos  was  looked  to  by  the  peo- 
ple, in  their  alarm  at  this 
unexpected  exertion  of  mi-  Sept.  IS. 
litary  power ;  and  the  suc- 
cessful general  interfered  in  a  man- 
ner highly  honourable  to  him : — ^he 
wrote  to  Cuesta,  asking  him,  on  the 
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part  of  the  public,  what  oflbnces  the 
deputies  had  committed,  their  per- 
fonal  character  being  high,  and  one  of 
them,  Valdes,  having  performed  dis- 
tinguished services  ?  What  authority 
was  competent  to  arrest  and  impri- 
•on  them  ?  Why,  if  they  were  de- 
linquents, they  had  not  been  de- 
nounced to  the  juntas  of  their  pro- 
vince ?  and  why  they  were  not  ac- 
cused before  the  central  junta,  then 
•R  the  point  of  assembling  ? 

Cuesta,  in  his  answer,  protested, 
that,  having  been  nominated  cap- 
tain-general   of  Castille  and  Leon 
by  Ferdinand  ViL,  as  principal  and 
tole  chief  of  those  provmces,  he  was 
not  bound  to  give  an  account  of  his 
conduct  to  any  provincial  government, 
being  independent  of  all,  tillageneral 
government  or  regency  should  be  es- 
tablished ;  nevermeless,  he  stated  the 
grounds  on  which  he  had  arrested 
these  deputies.    He  had  formed  the 
junta  or  Leon*  and  Castille,  and 
confirmed  Valdes  as  their  president ; 
but  after  the  battle  of  Rio  Seco,  that 
junta  seeing  him  pursued  by  the 
French^  and  abandoned  by  the  Gali- 
cian  army,  retired  to  Ponferrada; 
where,  under  the  influence  of  Valdes, 
they  intrigued  with  the  junta  of  Co- 
runa,  in  order  to  unite  at  Lugo,  and 
from  thence  command^  both  Castille 
and  Leon,  independently  of  the  c^- 
tain-general,  who  was  to  be  made 
subordinate  to  their  united  assem- 
bly. This  determination  Valdes  com- 
municated to  hini^  ordering  him  at 
the  same  time  to  deliver  up  his  ca- 
valry to  Blake,  the  Galician  cona- 
mander-in-chief.    Upon  this  he  had 
declared  his  intention  of  abolishing 


what  he  called  this  fugitive  junta,  mi 
commanded  the  inferior  juntas  t4jf 
break  off  all  communicati6n  with  it. 
Finding,  however,  that  the  members 
still  arrogated  to  themselves  th^  au- 
thority of  representatives  of  their 
provinces,  and  that  they  nominated 
Valdes  and  Quintanilla  as  their  de- 
legates to  the  central  junta,  he  ar- 
rested them,  with  some  others  of  their 
faction,  and  committed  them  to  the 
state  prison  of  Segovia.  These  men, 
he  argued,  had  not  been  legally  elec- 
ted members  of  the  central  junta, 
and  therefore  the  individuals  of  that 
body  were  not  justified  in  interfering ; 
nevertheless,  he  was  ready  to  submit 
the  whole  afi^rs  to  the  provisional 
government,  as  soon  as  it  was  fonn- 
ally  constituted. 

Cuesta's  conduct,  according  to  his 
own  account,  was  illegal  and  des« 
potic.  The  junta  of  Leon  was  al- 
ready formed,  when  he  increased  its 
numbers,  by  adding  deputies  for  Cas- 
tille. The  mischief  of  two  generals 
acting  together  with  powers  inde«^ 
pendent  of  each  other  had  been  ex- 
perienced at  Rio  Seco.  The  juntas 
of  Galicia  and  Leon  had  agreed  to 
place  both  armies  under  the  general 
who  had  exhibited  the  best  prooft 
of  military  talents ;  and  this  wise 
plan  of  union  Cuesta  opposed  by 
force,  and  justified  himself  by  the 
monstrous  doctrine,  that  the  junta 
held  their  authority  from  him,  and 
not  from  the  people.  Castanos,  ha- 
ving received  this  reply,  communi- 
cated it  to  the  council  of  Castille, 
and  requested  they  would  interpose. 
The  distinguished  character  of  Val- 
des seems  to  have  had  great  weight 


*  Castile  seems  to  have  had  no  junta  of  its  own,  being  chiefly  in  the  power  of 
the  French :  a  deputy  freai  each  intendcncjr  of  Cas^e  was  added  by  Cuesta  to  the 
juMa  of  Lec*i« 
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in  his  favour ;  and  the  council  dwell- 
ing upon  this,  and  their  alarm  at  so 
violent  a  measure  as  the  arrest  of 
the  deputies  of  the  people,  reraoH-^ 
strated  with  Cuesta  on  the  danger- 
ous tendency  of  his  conduct.  He 
replied,  "  that  the  imprisonment  of 
these  men  was  the  best  means  of 
preventing  dangfer,  as  it  would  ef- 
fectually pre  rent  the  doubts  and 
discussions  which  might  arise  if  a 
double  set  of  deputies  for  Leon  pre- 
«ented  thcoiselves  at  the  central 
junta:  that  neither  pru(iertc6  nor 
justice  permitted  him  to  overlook  the 
disloyalty,  insurrection,  and  insub- 
ordination of  a  junta  which  he  had 
created ;  and  therefore,  that,  as  Val- 
des  was  a  general,  he  would  order  a 
council  of  war,  consisting  of  generals, ' 
to  be  formed,  and  sit  upon  him,  unless 
a  sovereign  regency  should  first  be 
established ;  in  which  case  he  would 
submit  to  its  decision  their  proceed- 
ings! and  all  his  powers, — ^powers 
which  he  considered  hitherto  as  in- 
dependent of  all  other  authority," 

In  comiequence  of  this  violence, 
the  central  junta  assembled  without 
the  deputies  from  Leon :  they  there- 
fore commanded  the  governor  of  Se- 
govia to  bring  Valdes  before  them, 
(the  other  persons  seem  to  have  been 
«et  at  liberty,  Cuesta^s  vengeance 
being  particularly  directed  against 
him ;)  and  they  ordered  the  general 
t6  leave  his  armv,  and  come  to  give 
an  account  of  his  motives  for  arrest- 
ing a  member  of  their  body.  He 
attempted  to  settle  the  dispute  by 
sending  a  deputy  of  his  own  ap- 
pointment ;  but  the  junta,  of  course, 
rd^sed  to  receive  him,  and  decla- 
red Valdes  the  legal  representative. 
-  Cuesta*s  rashness  involved  him  in 
greater  difEcul ties  than  he  had  fore- 
seen : — ^the  English  agent,  Mr  Stew- 
lu-t,  refused  to  give  him  any  part  of 


the  money  sent  to  the  north  of  Spain 
for  the  patriotic  armies,-"^  reiusal 
made  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of 
the  government : — »the  general  ven- 
tured to  seize  a  considerable  sum  of 
this  money;  but  he  proceeded  no 
farther  in  this  juilitary  violence.  Un- 
able to  resist  the  authority  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  public  opinion,  e8» 
pecially  when  Castanos  had  express- 
ed himself  so  decidedly  against  him, 
tod  prpbably  having  acted  merely 
from  hastiness  of  temper,  and  a  de- 
fect of  judgment  rather  thai>  of  good 
intention,  he  silently  submitted  to  be 
deprived  of  his  command. 
.  The  central  junta,  thus  peaceably 
established,  and  unanimously  recog* 
nized  by  the  nation,  began  its  admi- 
nistration with  the  fairest  promises. 
They  acknpwledged  the  national 
debt,  and  took  upon  themselves  the 
obligations  contracted  by  the  crown, 
whidi  formed  the  patrimony  of  many 
families :  these  they  pledged  tliem- 
selves  punctually  to  pay,  notwith- 
standing the  great  funds  which  were 
required  to  subsist,  arm,  and  clothe 
the  armies.  That  portion  of  the  reve- 
nue which  had  formerly  been  swallow  - 
ed  up  in  the  enormous  expences  o£ 
the  royal  household,  or  engrossed  by 
the  favourite,  would,  they  trusted, 
enable  them  considerably  to  diminish 
the  imposts  laid  upon  the  towns  and 
villages ;  and  great  resources  would 
be  found  in  the  property  forfeited  to 
the  state  by  those  who  had  betrayed 
their  country.  The  sum  total  of  the 
funds  arising  from  these  sources,  from 
the  regular  revenues, ,  and  from  the 
donatives  and  contributions  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  they  promised  annu- 
ally to  publish  in  a  printed  statement, 
with  an  account  of  its  expenditure* 
They  would  simplify,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  revenue  system,  gradually 
suppress  the  innumerable  useless  ot- 
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fices,  establish  economy  in  all  the 
branches  of  financial  administration, 
an4  radically  remove  all  the  abuses 
introduced  mto  it  by  the  old  govem- 
ment« 

The  duties  which  they  proposed  to 
themselves,  and  the  benefits  which 
they  promised  the  people,  were  far- 
ther explained  in  an  address  to  the 
nation ;  for  they  affirmed,  it  became 
them  to  inform  the  people  of  their 
situation,  with  a  dignity  becoming 
the  Spanish  character ;  and  to  esta- 
blish, in  a  frank  and  generous  man- 
ner, those  relations  of  reciprocal  con- 
fidence which  should  be  the  basis  of 
every  just  and  wise  administration. 
A  tyrannv  of  twenty  years,  exerci- 
sed by  hands  of  unexampled  in- 
capacity^, had  brought  them  to  the 
very  brink  of  perdition :  the  nation 
was  alienated  from  its  government 
by  hatred  or  contempt :  every  thing 
fevoured  the  execution  of  the  perfi- 
dious plot  which  Buonaparte  had 
formed  against  them,  when  they  rose 
to  vindicate  their  rights,  and  became 
at  once  the  object  of  the  interest  and 
admiration  of  Europe.  Their  situa- 
tion was  unexampled  in  their  history, 
unforeseen  by  their  laws,  and,  as  it 
were,  opposed  to  their  habits.  Great 
and  wonderful  things  they  had  accom- 
plished, but  all  their  enthusiasm  and 
all  their  virtue  were  required  for  what 
remained  to  be  done.  Their  armies 
were  full  of  ardour,  but  nak^d  and 
unprovided  with  every  thing.  The 
remains  of  the  French,  collected  be- 
hind the  Ebro,  were  expecting  rein- 
forcements, and  ravaging  Upper  Cas- 
tille,  Rioja,  and  the  provinces  of  Bis- 
cay; Navarre  and  Catalonia  were 
almost  wholly  in  their  power ;  they 
possessed  the  passes,  and  had  made 
themselves,  by  what  treachery  was 
well  known,  masters  of  the  strong 


frontier  fortresses,  and  of  Barcelona. 
The  despot  of  France,  deceiving,  by 
the  grossest  impostures,  the  slaves 
who  obeyed  him,  was  striving  to  keep 
all  other  states  in  inactivity,  that  he 
mi^ht  discharge  the  whole  enormous 
weight  of  his  military  force  upon 
Spam.  The  continental  powers,  op- 
pressed, or  insulted  by  France,  were 
anxiously  watching  the  issue  of  this 
first  struggle,  desiring  to  declare 
themselves  against  the  common  ene- 
my of  all,  but  proceedine  with  the 
timid  circumspection  which  they  had 
learnt  from  their  past  misfortunes. 
A  general  confederacy  against  the 
tyrant  was  evidently  their  only  means 
of  preservation;  for  what  state  could 
now  hold  relations  of  amity  with  him? 
who  could  now  give  credit  to  the 
words  and  promises  of  Buon^)arte, 
or  trust  to  his  good  faith  ?  The  fate 
of  Spain  was  at  once  a  lesson  and  a 
warmng  ta  Europe, — ^her  resolution 
would  serve  as  an  example,  her  vic- 
tories as  an  incentive ;  and  the  repro- 
bate, who  had  trampled  under  foot 
the  principles  of  justice,  had  placed 
himself  in  that  fearful  situation,  that 
he  must  either  become  master  of  all, 
or  perish  in  the  struggle  which  he 
had  so  wantonly  provoked. 

But  this  co-operation  would  not  be 
obtained  till  the  Spaniards,  by  their 
exertions,  and  the  wisdom  of  their 
measures,  had  given  Europe  such 
earnest  of  success  as  rendered  vic- 
tory certain:  they  must  therefore  call 
forth  all  their  means,  as  if  they  were 
singly  to  contend  agaii^t  the  whole 
power  of  France.  The  junta  belie- 
ved that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
maintain  500,000  men  in  arms,  be- 
sides 50,000  cavdry, — a  force  which, 
however  disproportionate  it  might  be 
confessed  to  be  to  their  present  si- 
tuation, and  to  all  former  exigen- 
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deSy  was  not  more  thati  the  present 
times  required.  And  what  was  this 
force,  what  were  all  the  sacrifices 
that  must  be  called  for,  when  com- 
pared with  the  object  for  which  the 
Spaniards  were  struggling,  and  the 
principles  with  which  they  were  in- 
spired ?  The  power  of  their  adver- 
sary was  colossal,  his  ambition  even 
greater  than  his  power,  and  his  ex- 
istence incompatible  with  their  liber- 
ty. His  exertions  were  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  barbarity  of  his  cha- 
racter and  the  extremity  of  his  dan- 
ger ;  but  they  were  the  exertions  of 
a  tyrant,  and  would  be  con&unded, 
when  opposed  to  the  constancy  of  a 
great  ana  free  people. 

The  last  government — ^if  that  might 
be  called  government  which  was  one 
continued  and  monstrous  delapida- 
tion,  had  exhausted  all  the  sources 
of  prosperity.    The  resources  which 
arose  from  the  revenues  of  the  royal 
household,  from  the  enormous  sums 
formerly  devoured  by  the  insatiable 
avarice  of  Godoy,  from  his  collected 
rapine,  and  the  confiscated  estates, 
from  a  free  t^ade,  a  well-arranged  ad- 
ministration of  the  revenue,  and  re- 
gularly distributed  contributions,  had 
already  been  indicated.    The  suc- 
cours already  given  so  generously 
by  England,  and  still  to  be  expected 
from  that  nation,  were  to  be  added 
to  these  means.    **  But,"  said  the 
central  junta,  ^'  it  is  incumbent  on 
us  that  these  succours,  which  have 
been  so  opportunely  given,  and  so 
gratefiilly  received,  and  the  effects 
of  which  have  been  so  beneficial, 
should  be  hereafter  recognized  and 
recompensed  with  the  reciprocity  and 
decorum  which  becomes  a  great  and 
powerful  nation.    The  Spanish  mo- 
narchy must  not,  in  this  respect,  be 


placed  in  a  state  of  ineouality  and 
dependence  on  its  *  allies.  The 
produce  of  these  various  jpfi^ns  would 
be  great,  but  slow,  aj^d  therefore  in- 
sufficient for  the  urgent  necessities 
of  the  state.  Would  they  be  suffi- 
cient to  furnish  for  a  time  the  ordi- 
nary supplies,  discharge  the  great 
debt  whidh  must  be  incurred,  and 
maintain  the  formidable  curmy  which 
must  be  k^t  up  ?  If  not,  the  govern- 
ment would  a^t  once  have  recourse 
to  the  nation,  certain,  from  the  fide- 
lity with  which  its  accounts  would 
regularly  be  pubUshed,  from  the  ne- 
cessity and  notoriety  of  the  public 
wants,  and  the  patriotism  of  the  na- 
tion, that,  although  to  evils  so  extra- 
ordinary as  the  present,  remedies  as 
extraordinary  must  be  applied,  its 
demands  would  neither  be  disregard- 
ed through  distrust;  nor  detested  as 
arbitrary. 

The  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  means  of  providing  for  it,  must 
necessarily  be  the  first  duty  of  the 
government ;  but  it  would  fulfil  only 
half  its  duties  if  it  attended  to  this 
alone :  other  duties  remained,  to  be 
the  great  reward  of  the  virtue  of  the 
Spaniards  and  of  their  sacrifices.  A 
little  time  only  had  past  since,  op- 
pressed and  degraJded,  ignorant  of 
their  own  strength,  and  finding  no 
protection  against,  these  evils,  nei- 
ther in  the  mstitutions  nor  in  the 
laws,  they  had  even  regarded  fo- 
reign dominion  as  less  hateful  than 
the  wasting  tyranny  which  consumed 
them.  The  dominion  of  a  will  al- 
ways capricious,  and  most  ofien  un- 
just, had  lasted  too  long :  their  pa- 
tience, their  love  of  order,  their  ge- 
nerous loyalty  had  too  long  been  a- 
bused :  it  was  time  that  law,  found- 
ed on  general  utility,  should  com- 


*  From  which  of  her  other  allies  has  England  ever  heard  such  language  ? 
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mence  its  reign.  This  was  the  de^ 
sire  of  their  good  and  unfortunate 
king  Ferdinand;  this  was  what  he 
pointed  out,  even  in  the  captivity  to 
which  a  perBdious  traitor  had  redu- 
ced him.  The  name  of  their  coun- 
try ought  no  longer  to  be  a  vague 
hnd  idle  word  to  the  Spaniards; 
henceforward  it  was  to  import  to 
thehr  ears  and  to  their  hearts  the 
sanctuary  of  laws,  the  theatre  for  ta- 
lents, the  reward  of  virtue.  Such 
a  country  the  juntas  solemnly  pro- 
mised that  they  should  possess ;  and 
till  the  military  operations,  which 
must  at  first  be  slow,  in  order  better 
to  insure  success,  should  furnish  the 
leisure  necessary  for  this  great  andso- 
lemn  reform}  the  government  would 
privately  prepare 'for  it.  Instead  of 
rejecting  the  advice  of  enlightened 
men,  they  desirftd  and  requested  it. 
The  knowledge  and  illustration  of 
their  ancient  and  constitutional  laws ; 
the  changes  which  change  of  circum- 
stances rendered  necessaryin  their 
re-establishment ;  the  reform  which 
might  be  necessary  in  the  civil,  cri- 
minal, and  commercial  codes ;  pro- 
jects for  improving  public  educa- 
tion, which  was  in  Spain  so  greatly 
on  die  decline ;  a  system  of  regula- 
ted economy  for  the  distribution  and 
collection  of  the  public  revenue, — 
these  were  subjects  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  wise  and  thoughtful  men,  and 
en  which  the  opinions  of  such  men 
were  solicited.  The  junta  would 
form  different  committees,  each  en- 
trusted with  a  particular  department, 
to  whom  all  writings  on  matters  of 
government  and  administration  might 
be  addressed;  so  that  each  contri- 
buting by  his  exertions  to  give  a  just 
direction  to  the  public  mind,  the  go- 


vernment might  be  enabled  to  m« 
tablish  the  internal  happiness  of 
Spain.*' 

What  might  not  have  been  hoped 
for  from  men  who  commenced  their 
adminis^tration  with  such  pledget 
and  professions?  But  this  junta  soon 
afforded  an  ominous  proof,  that,  how- 
ever enlightened  and  patriotic  some 
of  its  members  might  be,  the  majo- 
rity  were  either  ignorant  of  the  na- 
ture of  freedom,  or  ready  to  betray 
it;  for,  after  having  thus  called  for 
the  advice  of  every  individual  who 
thought  himself  qualified  to  give  it, 
respecting  reforms  in  the  govern- 
ment, they  issued  an  edict,  prohibi- 
ting *  the  circulation  of  fiJl  boob, 
pamphlets,  or  papers,  printed  with- 
out the  names  of  their  respective 
authors.  Their  measures  for  prose- 
cuting the  war,  were  as  little  cor- 
respondent to  the  plans  which  they 
haa  proclaimed.  A  military  junta 
of  five  generals  was  formed  at  Ma- 
drid, that  the  central  government, 
freed  from  the  anxiety  of  directing 
the  campaign,  might  give  their  un- 
divided  attention  to  the  means  of 
raising  and  supporting  the  armies, 
and  the  civil  anairs.  Castanos  and 
Morla  were  members  of  this  council 
of  war':  the  people  had  confidence 
in  both  ;  but  Morla  was  a  traitor  at 
heart ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  nothing  effective  proceeded  from 
a  council  in  which  he  bore  a  leading 
part.  The  spirit  of  the  people  re- 
mained the  same ;  yet,  by  the  for- 
mation  of  a  regular  government,  they 
ifrere  rather  weakened  than  strength- 
ened; for  that  confidence  which 
every  province  had  till  now  felt  w 
itself,  in  its  own  measores  and  its 
own  exertions,  gave  way,  in  some 


•  Redhead  Yorke,  in  the  true  anti-jacobine  language,  calls  this  **  making  pro^J 
sion  f(Jr  the  security  of  the  freedom  pT  the  press,  by  preventing  its  licentiousness. 
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legree,  t&  a  feeling  of  dependent 
reliance  upon  the  central  junta. 
The  nation  was  ready  for  any  sacri- 
fices, any  efforts,  but  it  waited  to  be 
x^ed  upon ;  and  the  provincial  and 
subordinate  juntas,  losing  their  con- 
aequence,  lost  \vith  it  a  great  portion 
of  their  activity. 

While  the  government  was  de- 
liberating instead  of  acting,  the  war 
was  languidly  conducted.   The  event 
most  worthy  of  notice  after  the  flight 
of  the  intruder  is  the  siege  of  Ge- 
rona.    As  early  as  the  20th  of  June, 
that  city  had  been  attacked  by  a 
French  force  from  Barcelona,  under 
General  Duhesme.   His  efforts  were 
chiefly  directed  against  the  suburbs  of 
St  Clara,  and  he  was  repulsed.  Occa- 
sional slarmishes  were  fought  in  the 
vicinity ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  11th 
of  August  that  the  citizens  were  re- 
gularly sununoned  to  surrender,  and 
to  acknowledge  the  intruder,  unless 
they  would  expose  themselves  to  all 
the  evils  of  a  vigorous  siege,  which 
would  commence  with  the  ruin  and 
conflagration  of  the  city.    Duhesme 
added,  that  however  he  might  have 
been  calumniated,  he  was  persuaded 
that  many  sensible  and  well-meaning 
people  in  Gerona,  and  the  soldiers 
also,  would  do  justice  to  the  desire 
which  he  felt  of  preventing  the  mis- 
fortunes that  impended  bver  that  un- 
happy place.  Thejunta  replied,  that, 
from  the  moment  when  that  city  de- 
voted itself  to  t!ie  just  cause,  they 
had  foreseen  the  evils  which  were 
threatened ;  and  that  they  were  not 
intimidated,  but  would  abide,  with 
constancy,  by  their  first  resolution, 
in  the  belief  that  they  did  not  want 
means  to  defend  it. 

Duhesme,  accordingly^with  afbrce 

,  of  between  7000  and  8000  men,  and 

SCO  cavalry,  marched  against  Ge- 

f  tna,  and  encamped  before  the  town. 


He  had  with  him  a  train  of  artillery 
sufiicient  for  the  siege ;  and  neither 
the  city  nor  its  fort  Monjui  were 
prepared.   The  latter,  on  which  the 
safety  of  the  town  depended,  wa» 
soon  reduced  to  extremity,  and  it 
was  supposed  could  not.  hold  out- 
above  twelve  hours  longer.     Mean- 
while, the  Count  de  Cddagues  col- 
lected all  the  forces  he  could  for  its 
relief;  they  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  6000,  and  of  these  only  300 
were  veteran  troops.   By 
a  plan  as  weU  exiecuted  as    Atig,  16. 
it  was  concerted,  and  as- 
sisted by  a  sally  from  the  fort,  he 
drove  this  superior  army  from  its  en- 
campment to  the  plain  of  Sarvia, 
where  their  cavalry  protected  them. 
The  action  continued  the  whole  of 
the  day.    During  the  ensuing  night, 
the  French  retreated  in  two  divi- 
sions ;  one  to  Barcelona,  the  other  to 
Figueiras,  leaving  behind  thepi  great 
part  of  their  artillery,  ammunition, 
and  stores.    The  operations  of  the 
French  during  the  siege  were  con- 
siderably impeded  by  the   English 
ships  on  the   coast    of   Catalonia. 
Captain  Otway  landed  his  marines 
to  assist  the  patriots  near  Rosas,  and 
repelled  the  French,  when  approach- 
ing to  besiege  that  place.    Lord 
Cochrane,  co-operating  with  the  Spa- 
nish militia,  stormed  the  castle  of 
Mongat,  which  commanded  a  pass 
in  the  road  between  Barcelona  and 
Gerona,  destroyed  the  castle,  and 
broke  up  the  road,  so  as  to  render  it 
impassable  for  artillery. 

The  destruction  of  the  French  in 
their  flight  from  Gerona  would  pro- 
bably have  been  complete,  had  not 
the  patriots  been  deficient  in  cavalry, 
the  want  of  which  had  been « more 
severely  felt  at  Rio  Seco.  It  was, 
indeed,  obvious,  that  if  ever  a  battle 
was  fought  in  the  plain  country,,  its 
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saccess  must  be  decided  by  the  ca- 
valry j  and  yet  no  measures  were  a- 
dopted  by  the  central  junta  for  provi- 
ding this  essential  kina  of  force.  Don 
Francisco  Riquelme,  who  command- 
ed a  division  of  the  Galician  army, 
suggested  the  propriety  of  importing 
horses  from  South  America.  They 
might  be  landed  in  Spain  for  sevcQ 
or  eight  pounds  a-head;  they  are 
used  to  little  and  coarse  fare ;  they 
require  no  grooming ;  and  the  pas- 
sage from  America  would  take  htUe 
more  time  ^han  that  froih  Spithead, 
without  being  exposed  to  many  of 
the  risks.  Inb  proposal  was  com- 
municated to  General  Stewart,  that 
it  might  be  laid  before  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  ;  but  it  was  not  attended  to  ; 
and  Kiquelme,  who  might  probably 
have  obtained  some  attention  to  it 
from  his  own  government,  through 
General  Blake,  whose  confidence  he 
deservedly  possessed,  fell  early  in 
the  campaign. 

The  provinces  of  Biscay,  Navarre, 
and  Catalonia,  filled  with  French 
troops,  and  at  all  times  exposed  to 
fresh  invasions,  now  that  the  passes 
and  stt'ong  holds  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy,  could  not  declare 
themselves  so  early  for  the  patriotic 
cause  as  those  parts  of  Spain  which 
•were  more  favourably  situated.  Ca- 
talonia was  now  in  arms ;  and,  after 
his  failure  at  Gerona,  Duhesme  could 
do  little  more  than  maintain  himself 
in  Barcelona.  By  land  the  patriots 
cut  ofi^  his  supplies,  and  the  English 
intercepted  them  by  sea,  while  Lord 
Cochrane  i^ept  the  adjoining  coast  of 
Fraac'e,  as  far  as  Marseilles,  in  perpe- 
tual alarm,  by  enterprises  as  wisely 
planned  as  they  were  fearlessly  exe- 
cuted. Biscay  took  arms  at  the  be- 
ginning of  August.  Before  the  flight 
of  the  intruder  could  be  known  there, 
a  junta  was  formed  at  Bilb$io.    This 


place  was  of  such  importance  to  tbe 
Frei^ch,  that  they  sent  6000  men 
from  Vittoria,  with  400  cavalry,  to 
recover  it.  It  is  a,  beautiful  but  de- 
fenceless city,  commanded  on  everj 
side  by  its  hanging  gar- 
dens. About  half  a  league  AugA6» 
from  the  town,  a  body  of 
patriots,  fieir  inferior  in  number,  op- 
posed them  ;  but,  having  lost  two  of 
their  leaders,  one  of  them  a  brother 
of  Castanos,  they  gave  way,  and  the 
French  entering  the  city,  committed 
their  usual  atrocities  there.  A  ge- 
neral and  extraordinary  junta  of  the 
province  was  now  convoked  by  the 
mvaders,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  traitor  Massaredo,  a  Biscayan. 
Few  men  in  Spain  have  borne  so 
high  a  character,  before  he  sold  him- 
self to  the  Buonapartes,  and  few  men 
have  since  so  infamously  distinguish- 
ed themselves  in  the  intruder's  ser- 
vice. 

Massaredo  addressed  this  assem- 
bly, telling  them  the  insurrection 
had  been  excited  in  Bilbao  by  worth- 
less persons,  of  no  weight  in  the  pro- 
vince, enemies  of  tranquillity,  who 
led  the  people  astray  for  the  purpose 
of  fettering  the  general  congresi, 
and  substituting  a  cruel  anarchy  in 
its  place.  These  disturbances,  he 
said,  arose  from  the  errors  into  which 
the  public  teeling  had  been  led  a- 
way,  and  from  attending  more  to  in- 
dividual passion  than  to  reason  and 
the  public  good ;  and  to  such  a  height 
had  these  errors  risen,  that  the  suf- 
ferings ©f  widows,  the  lamentations 
-of  children,  the  miseries  of  misgui- 
ded families,  and  the  general  desola- 
tion, were  accounted  as  nothing. 
Heaven  grant,  exclaimed  the  traitor, 
affecting  to  commiserate  eviJs  which 
he  himself  was  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing on — Heaven  grant  that  the  mis- 
chiefs which  our  country  has  already 
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endured  be  not  followed  by  new  dis- 
asters; for  onljr  by  weighing  well 
the  dangers  which  threaten  it,  can  it 
avoid  them.  There  is  no  longer  any 
uncertainty.    The  Emperor  Napo- 
lecm  cannot  possibly  depart  from  the 
resolution  which  he  has  taken.   The 
great  powers  of  the  continent  have 
acknowledged  his  brother  as  king 
of  Spain^  and  have  sent  their  minis- 
ters new  credentials.    Dreadful  ar- 
mies approach,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  him  upon  his  throne.-— 
His  majesty,  however,  heA  consign- 
ed to  oblivion  the  mistakes  and  errors 
of  the  insurgents;  he  would  punish 
only  t}ie  heads  and  beginners  of  the 
insurrection ;  with  regard  to  them, 
the  law  must  take  its  course,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  them,  in  fu- 
ture, firom  oisturbing  the  repose  and 
prosperity  of  their  loyal  countrymen.'* 
Massareao  was  once  a  lover  of  liber- 
ty, and  having  professed  generous 
and  good  principles,  and  perhaps  at 
that  time  felt  them,  he  must  have 
known  that  the  language  which  he 
now  held  was  not  less  futile  than 
it  was  base.  To  whom  were  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  widows  and  the  or- 
phans, the  bloodshed,  the  violations, 
the  general  desolation  which  he  pre- 
dicted, imputable  ?  To  the  t3rrant, 
whose  will  and  pleasure  it  was  to 
depose  the  lawful  king  of  Spain,  for 
.  the  purpose  of  appointing  his  brother 
to  succeed  him,  or  to  the  nation  who 
indignantly  refused  to  have  a  stranger 
thus  thrust  upon  them  ? 
Bilbao  remained  a  month  in  pos- 
session of  the  French ;  it 
Sept,  20.    was  then  retaken  by  the 
Marquis  de  Portazgo,  and 
had  not  the  advanced  posts  &£  his 
army  inadvertently  begun  to  fire  too 
soon  upon  the  enemy,  at  a  time  when 
their  approach  was  not  suspected, 
the  whole  of  the  garrison  would  have 

VOL.  T.  PART  I. 


been  niade  prisoners.  Afler  an  ac- 
tion of  between  three  and  four  hours, 
the  French  fled,  losing  about  400 
men.  But  considerable  bodies  of 
French  hadnowpassed  the  Pyrenees, 
and  Marshal  Ney,  who  arrived  at 
the  end  of  September,  to 
take  the  chief  command  Sept,  27. 
in  Spain,  feigning  to  re- 
treat upon  Vittoria,  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  Portazgo,  suddenly 
marched  for  Bilbao,  with  the  centre 
of  his  array.  The  -marquis,  aware 
of  his  inferiority,  drew  oflP  m  time, 
with  all  his  artillery,  not  losing  a 
single  man,  and  took  up  a  position 
at  Balmaseda.  There  he  was  joined 
by  a  detachment  of  the  Galician  ar- 
my, uiider  Riquelme.  Blake,  who 
commanded  on  the  part  of  Spain,  im- 
mediately made  preparations  to  re- 
cover the  city ;  but  General  Merlin, 
whom  Ney  had  left  to  command 
there,  not  waiting  to  be  attacked, 
evacuated  it  on  the  night  of  the  11  th 
of  October. 

The  French  force  at  this  time 
amounted  to  about  sixty  thousand 
men.  They  had  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
on  their  right,  the  Ebro  on  their 
iBront,  and  the  river  andprovince  of 
Aragon  on  their  lefl.  Tiie  Spanish 
armies  were  nominally  130,000;  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  were  never, 
in  fact,  half  this  number.  The  left, 
or  western  army,  under  Blake,  did 
not  amount  to  20,000,  including 
those  regiments  which  had  escaped 
from  Denmark.  The  line  which  he 
occupied  extended  from  Burgos  to 
Bilbao,  and  he  was  advancing  be- 
yond the  latter  city,  to  cut  off  the 
communication  of  the  French  forces. 
Palafox  commanded  the  eastern  ar- 
my, or  that  of  Aragon  and  Valen- 
cia, part  of  which  was  stationed 
near  Zaragoza,  and. part  advancing 
toward  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  left  of 
2g 
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the  French,  and  out«flanldng  them  as 
Blake  did  on  the  west  Hie  central 
force  was  under  Castaaos,  the  three 
armies  being  in  form  of  a  crescent. 
It  was  of  great  importance  that 
some  decisive  blow  should  be  struck 
against  the  enemy,  whiie  the  impres* 
sion  made  upon  them  by  so  many 
defeats  was  still  fresh,  and  before 
farther  reinforcements  should  enable 
them  i^n  to  act  apon  the  ofien* 
sive.  Sut  they  were  in  a  stroi^ 
country,  the  Itrong  hokls  were  in 
their  possession,  supplies  and  sue* 
cours  were  continuiuly  arriving,  and 
tliey  were  certain  that  powerml  ar* 
mies  were  on  tiidr  way  to  support 
Chem.  They  were  also  well  provi- 
ded with  cavalry,  artillety,  and 
stores,  and.  in  evety  respect,  well 
equipped ;  the  men  ^sciplined  sol* 
diers,  the  generals  perfect  in  the 
science  df  war.  But  the  Spanish 
armies  were  composed  of  fresh  levies, 
211  disciplined,  ill  clothed,  ill  armed, 
and  even  01  fed.  Great  expence,  as 
well  as  great  activity  tmd  talents,  is 
necessary  in  the  business  cf  provi- 
ding an  army  with  food ;  and,  if  tiie 
commissariat  department  of  our  oww 
e8ta3>lisfament  is  so  nusmanaged  as 
to  cripple  our  aitbies,  and  render 
even  wieir  victories  useless,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  the  Spaniards, 
under  their  complicated  disadvan- 
tages, were  grievously  defective  in 
the  main  branch  of  the  military  art. 
ITiis,  doubtless,  was  one  cause  why 
the  number  of  their  armies  fell  so 
^  short  of  the  computed  and  ne- 
cessanr  force.  But  this  was  not  tlieir 
only  aeficiency.  Blake  was  an  al^ 
general,— *Fuafox  a  man  unques* 
tionably  of  l!ie  highest  ^nius  ;  but 
diat  genius,  which  has  distinguished 
liim  above  all  other  men,  was  not 
adapted  for  the  complicated  move- 
ments of  an  army,  as  it  was  for  what 


may  be  called  the  domestic  war&tt 
of  Zaragoza.  Castanos  had  obtant- 
ed  greater  reputation  than  he  had 
talents  to  support.  In  eadi  of  these 
generals,  wno  were  invested  with 
equal  powier,  the  sokiiers  had  sof* 
ficient  coniidence^-^but  this  conii- 
denoe  did  not  eictend  to  their  other 
officers ;  many  of  them  they  koev 
to  be  unexperienced ;  and  this  dis- 
trwt  was  but  too  likdy  to  pass  into 
a  suspidon  of  treachery.  In  the 
oeminencenient  of  all  revofaitiouirf 
wars,  this  evil  has  occurred;  die 
French  titemsel  ves  expertenoed  it  ai 
a  great  degree :  it  was  not  til  all 
their  ^rst  generals  had  disiqppeired, 
and  many  of  them  Jiad  perisned,  by 
the  hancu  of  the  s(^diersordIeex^ 
4Hiitioner,  somehmocently,  hut  others 
deservedly,  that  l^ietr  armies  began  to 
acquire  confidence^  and  that  race  d 
officers  to  appear,  which  has  beenw 
successfully  kept  up,  to  the  wMaf' 
tune  of  Europe. 

During  'more  than  two  mondSy 
nothing  but  triflmg  iridrmishef  I^A 
place  between  the  two  armies,  ex- 
cept the  double  capture  and  re6K^ 
ture  of  Bflbao.  Meantime,  ^ecooa^ 
try  beyond  the  Ebro  was,  for  die 
most  part,  possessed  by  the  fre^dh 
and  their  superiority  in  cavahya*' 
abled  them  to  extend  their  ranfgtf 
on  every  side.    The  fatal  enor  rf 
exaggerating  the  success  of  the  pi' 
triots,  and  representing  the  final  «»• 
liverance  of  Spain  as  not  only  a  cb^ 
tain,  but  a  near  and  aknost  ioRB^ 
diate  coosequence,  produced  eActs 
which  ougM  to  Iia^  been  foreseen. 
Many  penons  were  prevented  *o* 
joining  the  armaes,  because,  acoo^ 
ing  to  accounts  niiich  weie  puUid^ 
ed  c^the  state  of  tiie  war,  dwirstf' 
▼ices  mi|^  well  be  ^aspexxBedwm: 
afl  who  believed  thm  totheir^ 
extent  were  made  impatient  ^  die 
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accomplishment  of  hopes  which  they 
had  been  taught  so  confidently  to 
expect ;  and  the  government  itself 
either  partook  of,  or  3aelded  to  the 
impatience  of  the  people.  The 
wise  precautions  with  which  the  jun- 
ta of  Seville  began  the  war  were 
forgotten  or  neglected,  and  the  cen- 
tral junta  called  upon  the  generals  to 
hasten  their  operations  against  the 
^nemy.  'However  just,  they  said, 
the  reasons  might  have  been  for  de- 
lay, it  had  been  mischievous,  and 
many  evils  must  be  increased  by  it, 
especially  if  the  enemy  should  re- 
ceive their  expected  reinforcements. 
Such  inactivity  could  no  longer  be 
borne  with  inaifierence,  and  an  end 
must  be  put  to  it.  They 
Oct.  18.  therefore  appointed  Don 
Francisco  ralafox  to  go  as 
their  representative  to  the  armies, 
with  the  Marquis  de  Coupigni,  and 
the  Count  de  Montijo  under  him^ 
to  consult  with  the  generals,  concert 
with  them  a  plan  or  operations,  and 
himself  decide  up6n  such  attack  as 
he  might  think  expedient.  The  ho- 
nours due  to  him,  they  added,  as 
their  deputy,  were  to  be  the  same* 
as  those  due  to  a  captain-general  of 
the  army. 

Such  a  commission  manifested  on- 
ly the  incapacity  of  the  central  junta, 
and  their  want  of  confidence  in  thp 
generals;  The  inactivity  of  which 
they  complained^  proceeded  firom 
want  of  skill  in  some  of  their  com- 
nmnders,  and  want  of  adequate  for^e. 
Blake,  with  aU  his  zeal,  and  all  his 
talents,  was  crippled^  because  he  had 
no  cavalry  :  the  A^nglish,  who  were 
to  have  co-operated  with  him,  were 
Retained  in  Portugal  till  the  close  of 
October,  to  protect  Junot  and  his 
^nity  from  the  Portugueze;  and  then 
they  had  to  march  by  land  several 


hundred  miles,  instead  of  going  by 
sea,  and  landing  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  scene  of  action,  because  their 
transports  were  employed  in  convey- 
ing the  enemy  to  France!  Before 
the  revolution  in  Spain  ofiered  to  this 
country  so  fair  a  hope, — rather  so  com- 
pleat  a  certainty,  of  bringing  our  long 
war  to  a  happy  termination,  had  mea- 
sures sufficiently  vigorous  been  pur- 
sued,— Mr  Canning*  had  declared 
his  opinion,  that  we  possessed  in 
our  navy  a  greater  power  of  active 
hostility  than  the  nation  was  per- 
haps itself  aware  of, — a  power,  he 
said,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  a  con- 
quering army,  and  sufficient  to  con- 
troul  even  the  haughty  mind  of  the 
ruler  of  France.  Now  was  the  time 
to  have  brought  that  power  into  ac- 
tion, to  put  forth  the  whole  strength 
of  our  fleets  and  armies,  to  have  sei- 
zed St  Sebastians  and  Passage,  land- 
ed our  forces  in  the  rear  of  the 
French,  and  have  destroyed  all 
who  were  within  the  peninsula  be- 
fore other  armies  could  come  to  their 
assistance.  An  hundred  thousand  men 
would  certainly  have  elected  this; 
they  would  have  sivept  the  neck  of 
the  peninsula  firom  sea  to  sea,  have 
cleared  it  for  the  Spaniards,  and 
should  then  have  left  toem  to  defend 
it.  From  a  military  establishment 
of  thrice  that  number,  an  hundred 
thousand  men  could  well'have  beei| 
spared,  or  two  hundred,  for  an  en- 
terprize  of  which  the  object  was  so 
important,  and  the  event  so  calcu- 
lably  certain*  Nor  would  there 
have  been  any  difficulty  in  transport? 
ing  such  an  anhy,  if  ships  of  war,  as 
they  are  in  every  respect  the  fittest 
for  the  purpose,  had  been  emplo>  ed 
for  it.  Unhappily  the  entemy  of 
Spain  was  more  active  than  h(?r  ally.. 


*  See  page  S(T. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

Long  silence  of  the  French  Government  respecting  the  Affairs  qfSpatn^Re^ 
ports  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  A ffiiirs— Buonaparte's  Speech  to  hs 
Troops— Conscription  for  1810  called  out— Meeting  tvith  the  Czar  at  Er- 

firth Proposal  for  Peace,  and  subsequent  Correspondence-^BuonaparU 

enters  Spain — Exposition  of  the  state  qfthe  French  Empire. 


Buonaparte  had  not  eipected  a 
patr'otic  revolution  in  Spain,  Sure 
of  the  members  of  the  old  govern-  ^ 
ment,  and  of  many  of  the  grandees 
andnobles ;  having  stripped  the  coun- 
try of  its  best  troops,  and  kidnapped 
the  whole  royal  family,  the  people,  he 
thought,  if  they  attempted  opposi- 
tion, would  instantly  be  crushed  by 
the  overpowering  force  which  he  bad 
marchedintotheheartofthekmgdom, 
attd  effectually  intimidatedby  the  first 
slaughter,  and  the  military  murders 
which  followed  it.  It  has  ever  been 
his  policy,  aJid  in  this,  it  is  ^at  the 
main  wisdom  of  his  policy  has  consist- 
ed, to  ensure  success,  as*  far  as  the 
employment  of  adequate  means  can 
render  the  end  certain.  On  tht»  oc- 
casion, as  in  his  expedition  to  St  Do-' 
mingo,  his  calculation  was  erroneous; 
for  the  character  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  strength  of  good  principles, 
had  not  been  taken  into  the  account. 
Wholly  unprepared,  therefore,  for 
such  a  resistance,  his  first  care  was 
to  conceal  from  the  French  all  know- 
ledge of  the  mortifying  reverses  his 
arms  had  experienced ;  while  he  se- 


cured the  subserviency  of  the  othef 
continental  powers,  and  collected 
fresh  armies  to  pour  into  Spaiil.-;- 
According^,  while  all  Spain  was » 
arms,  the  French  papers  repjresent- 
ed  it  as  joyftiHy  welcoming  its  new 
sovereign.  «  The  disturbances," 
they  said,  **  which  broke  out  in  a 
few  of  the  provinces  were  com- 
pletely quelled  :  they  were  occasion* 
ed  only  by  the  common  people,  who 
wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  sus- 
pension of  government,  that  they 
might  pillage  the  rich :  the  disrf- 
fected  had  got  together  some  bands 
of  smugglers,  opened  the  prisons, 
and  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the 
felons:  these  wretches  had  eomnuttea 
great  excesses  upon  their  peaceful 
countrymen,  but  every  thing  was 
now  quiet.  The  captains-gener»» 
the  magistrates,  and  the  poli^ 
part  of  the  nation  displayed  the  best 
sentiments,  said  the  greatest  rejH^ 
and  best  state  of  mind  V^^^ 
At  Cadiz,  the  public  tranquiUity  ow 
not  experience  a  moment's-interrup' 
tion;  the  inhabitants  of  that  inte- 
resting city  had  resisted  T*ith  the 
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firmest  resolution^  all  the  insidious 
offers  of  the  English.    Throughout 
the  peninsula,  indeed,  a  few^  insigni- 
ficant individuals  only  had  been  led 
astray  by  the  spies  of  England.  But 
the  council  of  Castille,  and  the  most . 
respectable  persons  in   Spain,  had 
exerted  their  influence  with  all  ranks, 
to  crush  the  seeds  of  sedition  before 
they  should  shoot  forth  ;  and  their 
efforts  had  been  completely  success- 
ful."   Over  great  part  of  France  and 
of  the  continent  these  accounts  would 
be  believed;  wherever,  indeed,  a  vi- 
gilant «nd  suspicious  despotism  could 
keep  out  all  information  except  its 
own.    But  at  Bayonne  it  was  not 
possible  that  the  truth  could  be  con- 
cealed; and  by  the  extraordinary 
Msehood  which  was  officially  circu- 
lated in  that  part  of  the  country,  it 
seems  as  if  the  general  opinion  was 
strongly  and  alarmingly  against  a 
war,  provoked  solely  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  Buonaparte  family. 
M.  Champagny  addressed  a  note  to 
the  prefect  of  the  Gironde, 
Junes,    informing'  him,   that   the 
emperor  had  just  received 
advices  from  his  brother  the  king  of 
Holland,  saying, ,  that  the  king  of 
England  was  dead,  and  that  the  first 
act  of  George  IV.  was  to  make  a 
total  change  of  ministers-    This  was 
notgivenasareport,  but  as  an  authen- 
ticated fact,  officially  communicated: 
and  may  this  event,  it  was  added,  be 
the  presage  of  a  general  peace, — the 
object  of  the  emperpr's  wishes,  of 
the  want  of  which  Europe  is  so  sen- 
siblie,  and  which  would  be  so  advan- 
tageous to  the  commerce  of  Bour- 
deaux  in  particular !  This  is  a  re- 
naarkable  mstance  of  the  effrontery 
with  which  the  French  government 
circulates  false  intelligence,  to  delude 
the  people. 
It  was  not  till  the  sixth  of  Sep- 


tember, tiyo  months  sSier  the  cap- 
ture of  the  ships  at  Cadiz,  and  itne 
surrender  of  Dupont's  army,  and  five 
weeks  afler  the  flight  of  the  intru- 
der from  Madrid,  that  any  account 
of  the  affiurs  of  Spain  appeared  in 
the  French  papers,  except  such  false- 
hoods as  have  been  here  exempli- 
fied.   A  long  narrative  was  then  of- 
ficially published,  written  with  the 
usual  falsehood  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, but  not  with  its  usual  skill. 
The  insurrection,  as  it  was  called, 
was  ascribed  entirely  to  the  artifices 
and  bribes  of  England,  assisted  by 
the  monks  and  the  inquisition,<r— the 
inquisition,  which  had  lent  its  whole 
authority  to  the  usurpation !  Great 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  excesses 
which  the  patriots  had  committed,  in 
putting  to  death  the  partizans  of 
France ;  whereas  the  list  of  persons 
who  were  here  said  to  have  suffered, 
and  suffered  justly,  (for  this  account 
claimed  them  as  martyrs  in  the  in- 
truder's cause,)   did  not  equal  in 
number  the  victims  of  one  noyade  in 
the  Loire,  scarcely  exceeded  that  of 
one  day's  allowance  for  the  guillo- 
tine in  Paris.    The  military  detail, 
which  was  calle4  a  correct  abstract 
of  the  events  of  the  campaign,  was 
composed  with  the  most  studied  and 
inextricable  confusion ;  all  order  of 
time  and  pJace  was  invierted  and  in- 
volved— and  facts,   exhibited   thus 
piece-meal,  were  still  farther  disgui- 
sed by  suppression,  exaggeration, and 
falsehood.   At  Valencia,  it  was  said, 
French   intrepidity  overcame  every 
obstacle:  twenty  pieces  of  artillery 
were  taken;  the  suburbs  were  carried, 
a^d  the  streets  strewed  with  dead 
bodies  : — this  indeed  was  true ;  but 
they  were  the  bodies  of  the  French. 
AtZaragoza,fourteen  cloisters,  which 
had  been  fortified,  three-fourths  of 
the  city,  the  arsenal,  and  all  the 
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magazines  were  in  their  possession. 
That  unfortunate  city  was  almost 
ruined  by  fire,  the  bombardment,  and 
the  explosion  of  mines.  Not  a  hmt 
was  given  of  the  event  of  tiiat  me- 
morable siege.  The  loss  of  the  fleet 
was  no|  mentioned.    Dapont  was  so 

r»ken  of,  as  to  make  it  evident,  ^at, 
he  returned  to  France,  his  life 
would  atone  for  his  failure.  After 
k  succession  of  disasters,  which  could 
not  be  accounted  for,  he  had  had  die 
inexpressible  misfortune  of  having 
bis  communication  with  Madrid  cut 
off, — he  had  been  compelled  to  give 
battle  in  a  disadvantageous  position, 
ivith  one-third  of  his  army,  after  a 
'  forced  night  march  ;  and,  manifesting 
an  equal  deficiency  of  political  as  of 
militarv  talent,  had  suffered  himself 
to  be  deceived  innegociations.  This 
unexpected  eVent,  the  numerous  de- 
scents of  the  English  upon  the  coast 
of  Galicia,  (where  no  English  had 
landed,  except  a  few  officers,)  and 
,  the  excessive  heat  of  the  season,  had 
induced  the  king  to  assemble  his 
troops,  and  place  ^em  in  a  cooler 
climate  than  that  of  New  Castille, 
and  in  a  situation  possessing  a  milder 
atmosphere,  and.  better  water: — 
therefore,  he  left  Madrid,  and  the 
army  went  into  cooler  cantonments. 
The  bodies  of  insurgents  scarcely 
deserve  to  b6  mentioned :  they  de- 
fended themselves  behind  a  wall  or 
a  house ;  (thus  it  was  that  the  heroic 
defence  of  Zaragoza  was  admitted!) 
but  a  single  squadron  of  cavalry,  or 
a  battalion  of  infantry,  was  sufficient 
to  put  many  thousands  of  them  to 
the  route.  "  All  that  the  English 
papers  have  published,"  said  Budna- 
v^  parte's  gazetteer,  "  respecting  the 

affJEiirs  of  Spain,  is  unfounded  and 
false.  England  knows  well  the  part 
that  she .  is  acting ;  she  also  knows 
well  what  elie  is  to  expebt  from  all 


her  efforts.  Her  only  ol^ect  k  •%$ 
involve  Spain  in  confusion,  tlmt  she 
may  thereby  make  herself  mistress 
of  sucli  of  her  possessions  as  best  suit 
her  purposes.*' 

At  the  same  time  that  this  narm* 
tive  was  published,  ti^  reports  ffom 
the  minister  of  foreign  amiirs  were 
laid  before  the  French  senate.  The 
first  of  these  bore  dsite  from  Bayfooie, 
so  far  back  as  the  24th  of  AprO.  Ifi- 
therto  themodern  powers  oi  Europe 
had  always  thought  it  necessary  to 
liold  forth  some  decent  pretext  for 
engaging  in  hostilities,  however  base 
or  criminal  might  be  the  latent  mo- 
tives— but  the  semblance  of  moral 
decorum  was  now  contemptuously 
laid  aside;  and  in  this  state  paper. 
Buonaparte  was  advised  to  seize  tip- 
on  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  cany- 
ing  on  the  war  against  England  more 
effectually,  every  thing  being  le^- 
timate  which  led  to  that  end.  No 
state  ii>  Europe  was  more  necessarily 
connected  with  France  than  Spain : 
she  must  be  either  a  useful  fnend, 
or  a  dangerous  enemy— an  intimate 
alliance  must  unite  the  two  nations, 
or  an  implacable  enmity  separate 
them.  Sudi  an  ehmity  .had  in  old 
times  become  habitual : — ^the  wars  c£ 
the  16th  century  proceeded  as  much 
from  the  rivalry  of  the  nations  as  of 
the  sovereigns :  the  troubles  Cff  the 
league  and  the  Fronde  had  been  ex- 
cited and  fomented  by  Spain,  and 
the  power  of  Loiiis  XIV.  did  not  be- 
gin to  rise,  till,  having  conquered 
Spain,  he  had  formed  that  alliance 
with  the  royal  family  which  ulti- 
mately placed  his  grandson  on  the 
throne.  That  act  of  provident  po- 
licy gave  to  the  two  countries  an 
age  of  peace,  after  three  ages  of  war : 
but  the  French  revolution  broke  diis 
bond  of  union ;  and  the  Spanish  Bour- 
bons must  always,  through  their  af« 
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f^ti^Tkf  their  Fecollectioa,  and  their 
fear,  be  th^  secret  and  perfidious 
eQemies  of  France.    It  was  for  the 
interest  of  Spain,  as  well  as  of  France, 
that  a  firm  nand  should  re-establish 
order  in  her  affairs,  now  that  a  fee* 
ble  administration  had  crippled  her 
.^goyernment,  and  led  her  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.   A  king,  the  friend  of  France 
)]y  sentiment  and  by  interest,  having 
nothing  to  &ar  from  her,  and  not 
foeii^  an  object  of  distrust  to  her, 
would  appropriate  all  the  resources 
of  Spain  to  her  interest,  and  to  the 
success  of  that  common  cause  which 
united  Spain  to  France  and  to  the 
continent.    Thus  would  the  work 
of  Louis  XIV.  be  re-established.-^ 
What  policy  suggests,  said  the  re- 
port, justice  authorizes ;  and  it  pro- 
-ceeded  to  seek  out  proofs  of  a  hos- 
tile disposition  in  the  Spanish  Bour- 
bons, in  the  most  false  and  frivolous 
pretences.  The  increase  of  Uieir  army 
Wore  the  battle  of  Jena,  was  said 
to  be  really  a  declaration  of  war : 
the  laws  of  the  customs  were  direct- 
ed againstFrench  commerce :  French 
merchants  were  aggrieved,  while  the 
ports  were  open  to  the  contrabcmd 
trade  of  England,  and  English  mer- 
chandize was  spread  through  Spain 
into  the  rest  of  Europe :  Spain,  there- 
fere,  was  actually  in  ^a  state  of  war 
with  the  emperor. 

Even  M.  de  Champagny,  however^ 
had  not  the  effr<mtery  to  press  this 
conclusion.  Exclusive  ofthis,  he  said, 
existing  circumstances  did  not  per- 
mit the  emperor  to  refrain  from  in- 
teifering  in  die  afiairs  of  Spain.  The 
king  had  been  precipitated  from  his 
throne,  and  he  was  called  upon  to 
judge  between  the  hther  and  the 
son.  What  part  would  he  take  ? 
Would  he  sacrifice  the  cause  of  so- 
vereigns, and  sanotioi^  an  outrage 
against  the  m^yes^  qf  tjbe  thrpne  ? 


Would  he  leave  <m  die  throne  a 
prince  who  co\4d  not  withdraw  him- 
self from  the  yoke  of  ^glahd?  In 
that  case,  France  must  constantly 
keep  a  powerful  army  on  foot  in 
Spain.  Would  he  reinstate  Charles 
IV,?  That  could  not  be  eflfected  with- 
out overcoming  a  great  resistance, 
and  shedding  French  blood.  And 
should  that  blood,  of  which  France 
was  prodigal  for  her  own  interests^ 
be  shed  for  a  foreign  king^whose  fate 
was  of  no  consequence  to  her  ?  Last- 
ly, would  he  abandon  the  Spanish 
nation  to  themselves,  and  while  Eng- 
land was  sowing  the  seeds  of  trouble 
and  of  anarchy,  leave  this  new  prey 
for  England  to  devour  ?  That  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  The  emperor, 
therefore,  occupied,of necessity,  with 
the  regeneration  of  Spain,  in  a  man- 
ner useful  to  tibat  kingdom  and  to 
France,  ought  neither  to  re-esta- 
blish the  dethroned  king,  nor  to  leave 
his  son  upon  the  throne;  for  in  both 
cases  it  would  be  delivering  her  to 
the  English.  Policy  advised,  and 
justice  authorized  him  *to  provide 
for  the  security  of  the  empire,  and 
to  save  Spain  from  the  innuence  of 
England. 

Thus  was  the  principle,  that  what- 
ever is  profitable  is  right,  openly  pro- 
claimea  by  tiie  French  government, 
— a  principle  which  the  very  thief, 
on  his  career  to  the  gallows,  daves 
not  avow  to  himself.  Another  re- 
port from  the  same  minister,  whose 
name  will  be  hai^ded  down  to  lasting 
infamy,  for  the  part  which  he  has 
borne  in  these  atrocious  transactions, 
was  laid  befi)re  the  senate 
at  the  same  time.  It  was  Sqat,  L 
of  four  months  later  date^ 
though  the  former  report  was  proba- 
bly not  written  till  it  was  thought 
expedi^it  to  publish  it^  The  Corsi- 
caii  needed  iio  adviser  ia  his  con- 
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duct  at  Bayonne;  and  if  his  usuipa- 
tioD  had  been  passively  submittea  to 
by  the  Spaniaras,  Spain  would  have 
then  been  represented  as  the  brave 
and  faithful  ally  of  France,  ;and  the 
new  dynasty  would  then  have  been 
exhibited  as  the.reward  of  her  loyal- 
ty, which  was  now  to  be  the  means 
of  curbing  her  hostile  disposition.-^ 
Thi^  second  report  began  by  propo- 
sing to  the  emperor  that  he  should 
communicate  to  the  senate  the  two 
treaties  which  had  placed  the  crown 
of  Spain  in  his  hands,  and  the  con- 
stitution, which,  under  his  auspices, 
and  enlightened  by  his  advice,  the 
junta  at  Bayonne,  after  free  and  ma- 
ture deliberation,  had  adopted,  for 
the  glory  of  the  Spanish  name,  and 
the  prosperity  of  Spain  and  its  colo- 
nies. "  He  had  interfered  with 
Spain,'*  it  said,  "  as  a  mediator,  but 
his  persuasive  means  and  his  mea- 
sures of  wise  and  humane  policy  had 
not  been  successful.  Individual  in- 
terests, foreign  intrigues,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  foreign  corruption  hatd  pre- 
vailed. Why  is  it  so  easy  to  lead 
nations  to  their  ruin  by  letting  loose 
their  passions?"— After  these  shame- 
less falsehoods  and  senseless  excla- 
mations, in  the  manner  of  his  coun- 
try eloquence,  M.  de  Champagny 
proceeded  to  repeat  his  former  as- 
sertion, that  all  the  disturbances  in 
Spain  were  occasioned  by  English 
gold.  Would,  then,  his  majesty  per- 
mit England  to  say,  *  Spain  is  one 
of  my  provinces !  My  flag,  driven  ft'om 
the  Baltic,  the  North  sea,  the  Le- 
vant, and  even  from  the  shores  of 
Persia,  rules  in  the  ports  ofTrance  ?' 
No,  never !  To  prevent  so  much  dis- 
grace and  misfortune,  two  millions 
of  brave  men  were  ready  to  scale 
the  Pyrenees,  and  chase  the  English 
from  the  peninsula.  If  the  French 
fought  for  the  liberty  of  the  seas, 


they  must  begin  by  wresting  Spek 
from  the  influence  of  the  t3^rant  of 
the  ocean.  If  they  fought  for  peace, 
they  could  not  obtain  it  till  they  had 
chased  the  enemies  of  peace  firoin 
Spain.  If  they  fought  for  honour, 
they  must  promptly  ioddict  vengeance 
for  the  outrages  committed  againit 
the  French  nan^e  in  Spain. 

The  probability  of  meeting  the 
English  at  last,  ot  fighting  them  ram 
to  man,  of  making  them  feel  the  evik 
of  war  themselves, — evils  of  which 
they  were  ignorant,  having  only  cau- 
sed it  by  their  gold,  was  rejM'esented 
as  no  small  advantage.  They  will* 
,be  beaten,  said  M.  de  Champagny, 
destroyed,  dispersed,  or,  at  least,  they 
will  make  haste  to  fly,  as  they  dA 
at  Toulon,  at  the  Helder,  at  Dunknrk, 
in  Sweden^ — ^wherever  the  French 
armies  have  been  able  to  find  them : 
but  their  expulsion  from.  Spain  would 
be  the  ruin  of  their  cause;  it  would 
exhaust  their  means,  and  annihilate 
their  last  hope.  In  this  contest  the 
wishes  of  all  Europe  would  be  with 
France!  It  was  added,  however, 
that  the  court  of  Vienna,  though  it 
constantly  testified  the  most  amica- 
ble intentions,  was  carrying  its  arma- 
ments beyond  measure,  ahd  increa- 
sing its  military  force  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  population  and  finances. 
The  emperor  would  therefore  per- 
ceive the  necessity  of  augmenting 
his  armies,  for  the  purpose^  of  pre- 
serving the  relative  superiority  be- 
.  tween  the  power  and  population  of 
the  two  empires. 

These  reports,  with  the  two  mock 
treaties  of  Bayonne,  were  laid  before 
the  senate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
report  of  the  war  minister  was  pre^ 
sented.  France,  it  was. said,  had  ne- 
ver possessed  more  numerous  or  bet- 
ter appointed  armies,  neither  were 
they  ever  better  kept  up,  or  better 
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yrovmoned.  Nevertheless,  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  Spain  had 
occasioned  a  pretty  considerable  loss, 
in  consequence  of  an  operation,  as 
inccmcei^able  as  it  was  painful,  of  the 
division  under  General  Dupont.  His 
majesty  had  notified  his  resolution  of 
assembling  more  than  200,000  men 
beyond  the  Pyrenees,  without  weak- 
ening either  the  armies  in  Germany 
or  that   in  Dalmatia.      A  levy  of 
80,000  was  therefore  indispensable, 
and  these  cOuld  only  be  taken  from 
the  four  classes  of  the  conscription 
of  the  years  1806, 7, 8,  and  9,  which, 
exclusive  of  the  men  who  had  mar- 
ried within  those  years,  might  furnish 
600,000.    In  levying  80,000,  only 
one  conscript  out  of  seven  would  be 
called  out,  and  the  vacancies  in  the 
armies  would  thus  be  filled  up  with 
soldiers  of  21,  22,  and  23  years  of 
age,  that  is,  with  men  fit  to  undergo, 
the  fatigues  of  war:    It  is  s^arent, 
firom  what  foUlows  in  the  report,  how 
cruelly  this  would  press  upon  the 
people,  and  how  severely  they  would 
feel  it.     "  It  is  true,  sire,"  said  the 
war  minister,  **  that  the  custom  obser- 
ved of  late  years  might,  to  a  certain 
degree,  induce  a  part  of  your  sub- 
jects to  consider  themselves  as  re- 
leased from  the  duty  of  the  conscrip- 
tion, from  the  moment  that,  upon 
the  total  mass,  they  had  furnished 
the  contingent  required  for  the  year ; 
and,  under  this  point  of  view,  what  I 
propose  to  your  majest^r  might  ap- 
pear to  require  from  your  subjects  a 
sacrifice ;  but,  sire,  there  is  no  one 
but  knows,  that,  by  the  words  of  the 
law,  your  majesty  would  be  authori- 
sed to  call  to  your  standard  the  whole 
of  the  conscription,  not  only  of  the 
last  four  years,  but  even  of  the  ante- 
cedent years :  and  even  were  there 
question  of  a  real  sacrifice,  what  sa- 
crifice is  it  that  yourmajesty  has  not  a 


right  to  expect  from  the  love  of  your 
subjects  ?  Who  among  us  is  ignorant 
that  your  hiajesty  wholly  sacrificed 
yourself  for  tlie  happiness  of  France, 
and  that  upon  the  speedy  accomplish- 
ment of  your  high  designs  depend 
the  repose  of  the  world,  the  future 
safety,  and  the  re-establishment  of  a 
maritime  peace,  without  which  France 
can  never  enjoy  calm  and  tranquilli- 
ty. In  proposing  to  vour  majesty  to 
declare,  that  henceforth  no  retro- 
spective call  shall  take  an  antecedent 
conscription,  1  only  participate,  sire, 
in  your  paternal  wishes.  I  think  it 
expedient,  at  the  same  time,  to  pro- 
pose to  your  majesty  to  order  out  the 
conscription  of  the  year  1810,  and  to 
determine  the  amount  of  it,  from  the 
present  instant,  at  eighty  thousand 
men — ^to  furnish  the  means,  as  occa- 
sion may  require,  of  forming  camps 
of  reserve,  and  of  protecting  the 
coast  in  the  spring  time.  This  con- 
scription would  be  raised  only  under 
the  apprehension  of  a  war  with  other 

Eowers,  nor  would  it  be  called  out 
efore  the  month  of  January  next." 
Thus,  then,  it  appeared  that  those 
persons  who  had  escaped  from  the 
conscriptions  of  four  years  were  again 
to  stand  the  hazard  of  this  dreadful 
lottery,  and  that  of  the  unmarried 
men,  between  the  ages  of  21  and  23, 
one  in  seven  was  to  be  sent  to  the 
armies ! — and  this  draughtupon  the 
moralitv,  the  happiness,  the  vital 
strength,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
French  people  was  required,  because 
their  Corsican  master  had  thought 
proper  to  appoint  his  brother  to  be 
king  of  Spain !  The  promise  that  no 
r-etrospective  conscription  should  a- 
gain  be  called  for,,  shows  plainly  what 
the  feelings  of  the  nation  were  at 
such  a  measure,  when  Buonaparte 
thought  it  necessary  to  sooth  them, 
by  thus  declaring,  that  it  was  nol  to 
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i>e  repeated.  This  was  not  all :  one 
year's  cottscription  had  already  been 
anttcbated,  another  year  was  to  be 
levi^a  in  advance,  and  80,000  men, 
whose  services,  by  these  baleful  laws, 
were  not  due  till  1^10,  were  now  to 
he  called  forth.  This  was  necessary, 
the  report  said,  because  Ei^^and  asid 
Austria  were  increasiagthetr  armies ; 
and  it  was  an  evil  inseparable  from 
the  present  state  of  Europe,  that 
France  nrast  increase  hers  in  the 
same  proportion.  ^A  suspicion  af 
she  initentions  of  Austria  was  now 
clearly  intimated.  Its  armaments, 
(he  war  minister  declared,  had<^en 
excited  his  scdidtude.  He  had  been 
told  by  the  minister  lor  foreign  af- 
fidrs,  that  the  best  understanding 
prevailed  with  the  court  of  Vienna ; 
but  though  it  did  not  belong  to  his> 
department  to  dive  into  the  views 
and  interests  of  states,  and  explore 
the  tortuous  labyrinths  of  politics,  it 
was  his  duty  to  neglect  nothing  for 
preserving  to  the  French  armies,  at 
nU  points,  that  just  superiority  which 
they  ought  to  possess.  The  plan 
which  he  had  proposed  would  give 
the  army  of  Spain  200,000  men,  with- 
out weakenii^  the  other  armies,  and 
the  conscription  of  1810  would  in- 
crease the  armies  of  Germany,  of 
the  North,  and  of  Italy,  by  more  than 
60,000.  From  such  a  force  what 
could  be  expected  but,  the  speedy 
re^stablishment  of  the  tranquillity 
of  Spain,  of  a  maritime  peace  and  of - 
that  general  tranquillity,  the  object 
of  the  emperor's  wishes  ?  Much 
blood  would  be  spared,  because  so 
great  a  number  of  men  would  be 
Teady  to  shed  it.  Here  the  tyrant's 
principle  is  right :  and  grievously  k 
that  parsimony  of  strength  on  the 
part  of  his  nughtiest  enemy  to  be 
lamented,  whidiy  by  never  sending 


a  force  sufficient  to  ensure  its  objac^ 
has  wasted  ail  that  it  hs0  sent. 

A  message  from  Buonaparte  ac- 
companied these  reported  woen  Aif 
trere  laid  before  d^  senate. 
Hespokeofarevfllntioain  Sept^i, 
Turkey*  in  which  tloe  sidtan 
Selim  had  perished^  as  a  catastrophe 
which  deeply  affiseled  fain:  he  men- 
tioned his  firm  altiaece  wiA  Rusnst 
and  said,  that  ha  had  no  doubts  sf 
the  peace  of  the  contineDt^  but  dist 
he  on^  not,  to  rely  upon  the  &ke 
calcuktions  and  errors  of  other  cogrts; 
and  since  his  neighbours  increased 
thdr  armies^  it  was  a  duty  incum* 
bent  upon  him  to  increase  his :  he 
therefore  imposed  fieshsacidfices  up- 
on his  peofrfe,  which  wene  neoessaiy 
to  secure  them  from  heavier  sftcn- 
fices,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  pand 
remilt  of  a  general  peace*  ^' I  am  de- 
termined,'' said  he,  *'  tp  carry  on  the 
war  with  Spain  with  Ae  u^aauKt  ac- 
tivity, andtodestcoy  thennaaies  which 
England  has  distanbariasd  in  that 
country.  The  future  security  of  my 
subjects,  a  paaritime  peace,  and  the 
secuiaty  of  commerce,  equally  de- 
pend upon  ^ese  important  opera' 
tions.  Frenchmen,  my  projects  haire 
but  one  object  in  vieWf-^your  hafi^i- 
ness,  and  the  permanent  well-being 
of  your  children;  and  if  J  know  you 
ri^ht,  you  will  hasten  to  comply  with 
this  new  call,  which  is  rendered  ner 
cessary  by  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try." 

In  the  first  of  Btioniqj>arle's  thre» 
constitutions  for  France,  the  afiecta- 
tion  of  Roman  titles,  and  the  fake 
taste  with  which  they  were  apfdied 
to  offices  essentially  different,  were 
equaliy  to  be  remarked.  The  name 
of  senate,  however,  was  well  retained 
under  his  imperial  govdmnnmt,  just 
such  a  senate  having  existed  cbiring 
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it^diie  dyftgraoeM  ages  of  t^  Romm 
empire,  when  a  des^Mjiddm,  siaailar 
jbo  that  which  he  has  estabM^ed  in 
France,  was  degradhigtiheir  ooimtarr, 
-  and  prepotiiig  the  way  Ibr  the  «m- 
Versail  harbangm  and  vmefty  which 
leivmed^     The  baseness   ol*  those 
wret^^hes  ^o  sanctioned  the  iniqui- 
ties and  cruelties  of  Tiberius  and 
Caligula  was  equalled  by  the  obse- 
ouious  seniors  of  the  Corsioan.  On 
Ime  day  after  hismessi^ebadbeenpre- 
fented,  they  voted^naddross,  echo- 
ing the  gross  and  palpable  fklsehoods 
bfhis  assertioBS,  applauding  his  mea- 
sures, and  appropriating  %o  them- 
selves, and,  as  ^  as  (^  crimes  of  a 
government  can  be  imputed  to  the 
people,  to  the  French  nation  also, 
Iheguilt  of  his  conducttowards  Spain. 
"  Your  majesty/*said  they,  *  desiresto 
defend  solemn  and  vduntarily  c(m- 
cluded  treaties— to  maintain  a  con- 
stitution freely  discussed,  adopted, 
and  sworn  to  by  a  national  J unta--*to 
suppress  a  barbarous  anarchy,  which 
now  covers  Spain  with  blood  and 
mourning,  and  threatens  our  &on» 
tier— to  rescue  the  true   Spaniards 
'from  a  shameful  yoke,  by  which  they 
are  oppressed — ^to  assure  to  them  the 
happmess  of  being  governed  by  a 
brother  of  your  majesty — to  annihi- 
late the  English  troops,  who  unitQ 
their  arms  with  the  daggeis  of  the 
banditti— to    avenge    the    French 
blood,  so  basely  shed — to  put  out  of 
all  doubt  the  security  of  France,  and 
the  peac^  of  our  posterity— to  re- 
^re  and  complete  the  work  bt  Louis 
XlV. — to  accomplish  the  wish  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  your  predecessors, 
and  particularly  of  him  who  was  by 
Prance   most   beloved — ^to   extend 
your  great  power,  in  order  to  dimi- 
nish the  miseries  of  war,  and  to  corn- 
el the  enemy  of  the  continent  to  a 


genend  peace,  whidi  is  the  spb  ob- 
ject €f  all  your  measures,  and  the 
only  epodi  ftor  die  repose  and  pro- 
sperity of  our  country*  The  will  of 
tne  French  people  is,  therefwe,  sire, 
the  same  as  that  of  your  a»jeit|r« 
The  war  with  Spain  is  politic,  just, 
and  necessary." 

If  the  transactions  which  are  ^e 
subject  of  this  history  had  iiassediii 
remote  nges,  and  such  a  aafsalive  af 
is  here  preaented  had  been  jpreser- 
ved  to  us,  it  would  scarcely  be  pd6« 
sible,  when  we  fonnd  the  govemntfiat 
d  a  gteat  nation,  tike  France,  thus 
sc^mnly  approvtsig  and  ratifying  the 
conduct  of^  Its  emperor,  not  to  sus- 
pect that  the  history  had  been  hand* 
ed  down  in  an  imperfect  state ;  that 
some  ^cts  had  been  suppressed, 
and  otheis  distorted;  for,  however 
cred^le  the  usurpation  itsejf/ might' 
appear,  as  the  act  of  an  individual  ty« 
nmt,  that  it  should,  with  its  atten* 
dant  circumstances  of  perfidy  and 
cruelty,  be  thus  represented  as  a  just 
and  necessary  act,  by  the  senate, 
and  made  the  ground  of  a  ixational 
war,  is  something  so  monstrous,  that 
it  would  startle  our  belief;  and,  for 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  we 
should  hesitate  before  we  trusted  hu« 
man  testimony. 

The  conscription  for  which  th^ 
tyrant  caUed  was  decreed  b^  this  as- 
sembly— an  assembly  constituted  for 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  being 
his  organ,  and  executing  his  will  and 
pleasure.  A  few  d^s  afterwards, 
Buonaparte  addressed  his  jtroops  at 
thepajude.  ^'  Soldiers,"  said  he,  ^^af- 
ter  having 'triumphed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Vistiula,  you 
have  passed  through  Gennany  by  for- 
ced marches.  I  shall  now  order  you 
to  march  through  France,  without  id- 
lowing  you  a  moment's  rest*    Sol« 
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diers,  I  have  occasion  for  you !  The 
hideous  presenceof  the  leopard  con- 
taminates the  continent  of  Spain  and 
Portugal*  Let  your  aspect  terrify 
and  drive  him  from  thence !  Let  us 
carry  our  conquering  eagles  even  to 
the  pillars  of  Hercules :  there  also  we 
have  an  injury  to  avenge  !**  The  cap- 
ture of  the  French  souadron  at  Cadiz, 
had  never  been  published  in  France, 
and  this  hint  is  the  only  notice  that 
ever  was  publicly  taken  of  it.  **  Sol- 
diers,'' he  pursued,  *'  youhave  exceed- 
ed the  fame  of  all  modern  warriors. 
You  have  placed  yourselves  upon  a 
level  with  the  Roman  legions,  who, 
in  one  campaign,  were  conquerors  on 
the  Rhine,  on  the  Euphrates,  in  II- 
lyria,  and  on  the  Tagus.  A  dura- 
Ue  peace  and  permanent  prosperity 
shall  be  the  fruits  of  your  exertions. 
A  true  Frenchman  can  never  enjoy 
any  rest  till  the  sea  is  open  and  free. 
Soldiers,  all  that  you  have  already, 
atchieved,  and  that  which  rtoiains  to 
be  done,  will  be  for  the  happiness  of 
the  French  people,  and  for  my  glory, 
and  shall  be  &r  ever  imprinted  qn 
my  heart.*' 

The  preparations  fot  war  were  an- 
swerable to  the  ferocity  and  arro- 
gance of -this  harangue.  All  the 
roads  to  Spain  were  thronged  with 
troops,  marching  from  all  parts  of 
France  and  its  dependencies  towards 
the  Pyrenees.  While  they  were  on 
their  march,  Buonaparte  set  out  for 
Germany,  to  meet  his  confederates ; 
that  is  to  say,  his  dependent  German 
princes,  and  the  Czar  Alexander,  at 
Erfurth.  Some  of  the  performers  of 
the  Theatre  Frangaise  had  orders  to 
precede  him,  that  these  potentates 
might  be  provided  with  amusement. 
What  past  at  this  meeting  has  not 
transpired,  though  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ted  that  the  main  object  was  to  take 
measures  for  over-awing  Austria,  and 


arranging  the  co-operation  of  Russia, 
and  uie  confederacy  of  the  Rhine 
against  her,  if  she  attempted  to  avail 
herself  o,f  the  war  in  Spain.  An  op- 
portunity was  taken  of  giving  the  im- 
perial Alexander  a  momentous  hint 
of  the  superiority  of  his  new  friend  >- 
Buonaparte  took  him  to  the  field  of 
Jena;  a  temple, dedicated  to  Victoij, 
was  erected  on  the  spot  where  toe 
French  emperor  had  past  the  night 
previous  to  the  battle ;  tents  were 
pitched  round  it;  and,  after  a  sump- 
tuous breakfast,  the  Czar  was  led 
over  every  part  of  the  ground  which 
the  two  armies  had  occupied,  and 
lefl  to  make  his  own  reflections  upon 
the  spot  where  Prussia  received  the 
reward  of  its  long  subserviency  tx^ 
France,  and  of  its  neutrality  when  the 
fate  of  the  continent  was  upon  the 
hazard.  The  immediate  consequence 
of  the  meeting  wa$  a  proposal  for 
peace  to  Great  Britain, 

These  overtures  were  made  in  tjie 
customary  diplomatic  forms ;  but 
they  were  accompanied  by  a  joint 
letter  from  the  Emperors  of  France 
and  Russia  to  the  King  of  England. 
Having  been  brought  together  at 
Erfurth  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
continent,  their  first  thought, 
they  said,  had  been  to  yield  Od*  12- 
to  the  wishes  and  wants  of 
every  people,  and  to  seek,  in  a  speedy 
pacification,  the  remedy  for  the 
common  miseries  oi  Europe.  The 
long  and  bloody  continental  war  ^ 
at  an  end,  and  could  not  possibly  be 
renewed.  Many  changes  had  taken 
place,  many  states  had  been  ove^ 
thrown.  The  cause  was  to  be  found 
in  the  evils  arising  from  the  stagna- 
tion of  maritime  commence.  Still 
greater  changes  might  yet  occur, 
and  all  of  them  contrary  to  thepoh- 
cy  of  the  English  nation.  Peace 
was  their  interest,  as  well  as  the  mr 
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terest  of  the  continent.  We  unite, 
therefbre,  said  they,  in  intreating 
your  rhajesty  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
humanity,  silencing  that  of  the  pas- 
sions ;  to  seek,  with  the  intention  of 
arriving  at  that  object,  to  conciliate 
all  interests,  and  by  that  means  to 
preserve  all  the  powers  which  still 
exist;  and  to  ensure  the  happiness 
of  Europe,  and  of  this  generation,  at 
the  head  of  which  Providence  has 
placed  us.  The  official  notes  stated, 
that  Russian  plenipotentiaries  would 
he. sent  to  Paris,  thereto  receive  the 
answer  of  England ;  and  that  French 
plenipotentiaries  would  repair  to  any 
city  on  thje  continent,  to  which  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  his  allies 
sl^ould  send  theirs.  It  was  added, 
that  the  King  of  England  must,  with- 
out doubt,  feel  the  grandeur  and  sin- 
cerity of  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
two  emperors ;  that  their  union  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  change ;  and 
that  it  was  formed  for  peace  as  well 
as  for  war. 

In  answer  to  the  Kussi^  minister, 
it  was  stated,  that  however  desirous 
his  majesty  might  be  to  reply  direct- 
ly to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the 
unusual  manner  in  which  his 
Oct.  28.    letter  was  drawn  up,  de- 
prived it  entirely  of  the 
«haradter  of  a  private  and  personal' 
communication,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  adopt  that  mark  of  respect 
tgwards  him,  without,  at  the  saihe 
time,  recognizing  'titles  which  the 
King  of  England  never  had  acknow- 
ledged. This  was  a  needless  demur- 
iral.  We  have  sent  ministers  to  treat 
with  Buonaparte  since  he  has  been 
Emperor  of  France, — surely  this  was, 
*  to  all  intents,  an  effectual  recognition 
of  his  title.    It  was  weakening  the 
.moral  strength  of  our  cause>  to  rest, 
even  for  a  moment^  upon  a  point  of 
p«nctili«.    In  all  other  respects,  the 


correspondence  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land was  worthy  of  the  cause.  An 
immediaie  assurance  that  France  ac- 
knowledged the/govemment  of  Spain 
as  party  to  any  negociation,  was  de- 
clared to  be  absolutely  necessanr: 
that  such  was  the  intention  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  it  was  added,  his 
majesty  could  not  doubt.  He  recol- 
lected the  lively  interest  which  that 
emperor  had  always  manifested  for 
the  dignity  and  welfare  of  the  Spa- 
nish monarchy,  and  wanted  no  other 
assurance  that  he  could  not  have 
been  induced  to  sanction,  by  his  con- 
currence, or  by  his  approbation,  usur- 
pations, the  principles  of  which  were 
not  less  unjust  than  their  example 
was  dangerous  to  all  lawful  sove« 
reigns. 

The  letter  of  the  two  cfrtperora 
was  fully  and  most  ably  answered  in 
an  official  note^  which,  like  all  Mr 
Canning's  state  papers,  is  distinguish- 
ed by  its  pointed  and  powerful  style* 
The  king's  readiness  and  desire  to 
negociate  a  peace  on  terms  consist- 
ent with  his  own  honour,  and  with 
the  permanent  security  of  Europe, 
were  repeated*  If  the  condition  of 
the  continent  were  one  of  figitation 
and  of  wretchedness,  if  many  states 
had  been  overthrown,  and  many  more 
were  still  menaced  with  subversion^ 
it  was  a  consolation  to  the  king  to 
reflect,  that  no  part  of  those  convul* 
sions  could  be  in  any  degt-ee  impu- 
table to  him.  Most  willing  was  he  to 
acknowledge  that  all  such  dreadful 
changes  were  indeed  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain.  And  if  the 
cause  of  so  much  misery  was  to  be 
found  in  the  stagnation  of  commer- 
cial intercourse,  although  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  hear  with  un- 
<qualified  regret  that  the  system  de- 
vised for  the  destruction  of  the  com- 
merce of  his  subjects  had  recoiled 
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upon  its  ^thors  or  its  inslruments,* 
yet  it  was  neither  in  his  disposition, 
nor  in  the  character  of  the  peqple 
orer  whom  he  reigned,  to  rejoice  in 
the  privations  and  unh^qppiness  even 
of  the  nations  which  were  combined 
against  him.  He  anxiously  desired 
the  termination  of  the  su£^rinffs  of 
the  continent.  The  war  in  whidi  he 
was  engaged  was  entered  into  for 
the  immdUate  object  of  national 
safety ;  but,  in  its  prop^s,  new  ob- 
ligations had  been  imposed  upon 
kim,  in  behalf  of  powers  whom  the 
aggressions  of  a  common  enemy  had 
compelled  to  make  common  cause 
witli  him,  or  who  had  solicited  his 
assistance  and  support  in  the  vindi- 
cation of  their  national  indepen- 
dence. The  interests  of  Portugal 
and  of  Sicily  were  confided  to  his 
friendship  and  protection ;  and  he 
was  connected  for  peace,  as  well  as 
for  war,  with  the  king  of  Sweden. 
To  Spain  he  was  not  yet  bound  by 
any  formal  instrument,  but  he  had, 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  contracted 
with  that  nation  engagements  not 
less  sacred,  and  not  less  binding^  up- 
his  mind  than  the  most  solemn  trea- 
ties. He  therefore  assumed,  that, 
in  an  overture  made  to  him  for  en« 
tering  into  negociations  for  a  gene- 
ral peace,  his  relations  subsisting 
with  the  Spanish  monarchy  had  been 
distinctly  taken  into  consideration, 
and  that  the  government  acting  in 
the  name  of  his  Catholic  majesty, 
Ferdinand  VII.,  was  understood  to 
be  a  party  to  any  negociation  in 
which  he  was  invited  to  engage. 

The  answer  of  the  Rus- 

'Ncto,  8.    sian  minister  was,  that  tlie 

admission  of  the  soverei^ 

in  altiance  with  England  could  not 

be  a  point  of  any  difficulty ;  but  the 

principle  by  no  means  extended  to 

the  necessity  of  admitting  the  pleni- 

2 


l^ntiaries  of  the   Spankh  insur* 
gentSf  and  the  Emperor  Alexander 
could  not  admit  them.    He  bad  al- 
ready acknowledged  King  Jose^ 
NapcleoQ ;  he  was  united  with  the 
EmperOr  of  tfie  Fr^ch ;  and  he  m 
resolved  not  to  separate  his  interests 
from  those  of  xbaX  monarch.    But 
Count  Romanzoff  added,  be  saw, 
with  pleasure,  that,  in  this  diflerence 
of  opinion  resj)ecting  the  Spaniard 
there  was  nothing  which  comd  either 
prevent  or  delay  the  opening  oft 
congress;  because  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty had  himself  admitted,  that  be 
wa$  bound  to  no  positive  engage* 
ment  with  those  who  had  taken  up 
arms  in  Spain.— -Count  Ronianziw 
did  not  intend  to  insult  a  British 
king,  by  telling  him  he  might  violate 
his  word  and  honour,  because  he  was 
not  bound  to  keep  them  by  any  for- 
mal instrument ; — ^but  M.  de  Cham^ 
pagny's  reply  was  intentionally  in- 
sulting.   "  How,"  said  he,  **  is  k 
possible  for  the  French  govemmeDt 
to  entertain  the  proposal  which  has 
been  made  to  it,  of  admitting  the 
Spanish  insurgents  to  the  negocia* 
tion  ?  What  would  the  EngM  go- 
vernment have  said,  had  it  been  pro- 
posed to  them  to  admit  the  Catholic 
insurgents  of  Ireland  ?  France,  with- 
out having  any  treaties  with  thein,ha? 
been  in  communication  with  them, 
has  made  diem  promises,  and  has 
frequentlv  sent  them  succours."  1^^ 
insolent  frenchman  did  not  perceive 
what  w;arning  this  utterly  irrelevant 
argument  held  out  to  the  disaffect* 
e4  in  Ireland,  by  thus  plainly  infonn* 
ing  them,  that  however  Buonaparte 
might  promise  them  support,  he  was 
at  all  times  ready  to  abandon  them^ 
whenever  it  might  suit  his  views  ^^' 
nacing  language  was  then  introducea^ 
End^id,  we  were  told,  would  fodher" 
self  under  a  strange  mistake,  i^j  ^^ 
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trary  to  the  exf^erience  of  the  past, 
she  still  ent^tained  the  idea  of  oon- 
tending  successfully,  upon  the  con- 
tin^nty  against  the  armies  of  France. 
What  hope  could  she  have,  especially 
when  France  was  irrevocably  united 
with    Russia?  France   and    Russia 
could  carry  on  the  war  till  the  court 
of  Lrondon  recurred  to  just  and  equi-  . 
table  dispositions;  they  were  resolved 
to  do  so ;  and  the  English  were  ad- 
monished not  to  lose  sight  of  the  ine- 
vitable results  of  the  force  o£  states. 
Mr  Canning's  replies  were  equally 
decided  and  dignified.    To 
•  Dec.  9*  Count  Romanzoff  he  expres- 
sed the  king's  astonishment 
and  regret,  that  it  should  be  supposed 
he  would  consent  to  commence  a  ne- 
gociation  by  the  previous  abandon- 
ment of  the  cause  of  the  Spanish- na- 
tion, and  of  the  legitimate  monarchy  of 
Spain,  in  deference  to  an  usurpation 
which  had  no  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  world.     He  had  hoped  that 
the   participation   of  the   Emperor 
Alexander  m  these  overtures  would 
have  irfPorded  a  security   to  him, 
against  the  proposal  of  a  condition 
so  unjust  in  its  effect,  and  so  fatal  in 
its  example.   Nor  could  he  conceive 
by  what  obligation  of  duty  or  of  in- 
terest, or  by  what  principle  of  Rus- 
sian policy,  his  imperial  majesty  could 
have  found  himself  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge   the    r%ht  assumed  by 
France,  to  depose  9,wi  imprison  friend- 
ly sovereigns,  and  forcibly  to  trans- 
fer to  herself  the  allegiance  of  loyal 
.  and  independent  nations.    If  these 
were  indeed  the  principles  to  which 
^e  emperor  had  iiiviolably  attached 
himadf,  to  which  he  had  pledged  the 
character  and  resources  of  his  em- 
pire, and  whidi  he  had  united  him- 
self with  France  to  establisli  by  w^. 


and  to  maintain  by  peace— deeply 
did  the  King  6f  England  lament  a 
determination  by  which  the  suffer- 
ings of  Europe  must  be  aggravated 
and  prolonged :  but  not  to  him  was 
to  be  attributed  the  continuance  of  ^ 
the  calamities  of  war,  by  the  disap- 
pointment of  all  hope  of  such  a  peace 
as  would  be  compatible  with  justice 
and  with  honour.  To  the  French 
minister  Mr  Canning  said,  he  was 
especially  commanded  to  abstain  from 
noticing  any  of  those  topics  and  ex- 
pressions insulting  to  his  majesty,  to 
his  allies,  and  to  the  Spanish  nation, 
with  which  the  official  note  of  M.  de 
Champagny  abounded.  The  King 
of  England  was  desirous  to  have 
treated  for  a  peace  which  might  have 
arranged  the  respective  interests  of 
all  the  belligerent  powers  on  princi- 
ples of  equal  justice,  but  he  was  de- 
termined not  to  abandon  the  cause 
of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  of  the  le- 
gitimate monarchy  of  Spain  ;  and  the 
pretension  of  France,  to  exclude  from 
the  negociation  the  central  and  su- 
preme government,  acting  in  the 
name  oi  his  Catholic  majesty*  Ferdi- 
nand VII.,  was  one  which  he  could 
not  admit,  without  acquiescing  in  an 
usurpation  unparalleled  in  the  histo- 
ry or  the  *  world. 

As  soon  as  this  corresponden  e 
was  concluded,  the  rupture  of  the 
negociation  was  made  known  in'  Eng- 
land, by  a  declaration,  which,  whue 
any  sense  of  honouf  re- 
mains in  the  English  na-  Dec.  15* 
tion,  will  always  be  recol- 
lected with  pride  and  Satisfaction.^— 
The  continued  appearance  of  a  ne- 
gociationy  it  said,  when  peace  was 
found  to  DC  utterly  unattainable, 
could  be  advantageous  only  to  the 
enemy.    It  might  enable  France  to 
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sow  distrust  and  jealousy  in  the  coun- 
cils of  those  who  were  combined  to 
resist  her  oppression ;  and  if,  among 
the  nations  which  were  groaning  un- 
der the  tyranny  of  French  alliance, 
or  among  those  which  maintained 
against  France  a  doubtful  and  pre- 
carious independence,  there  should 
be  any  which  were  balancing  between 
ttie  certain  ruin  of  a  prolonged  in- 
Ikctivity  and  the  contingent  £mgers 
o^  an  effort  to  save  themselves  mm 
that  ruin — to  nations  so  situated,  the 
delusive  prospect  of  a  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  could  not 
fail  to  be  peculiarly  injurious.  Their 
preparations  might  be  relaxed,  bv  the 
vain  hope  of  returning  tranquillity, 
or  their  purpose  shaken,  by  the  ap- 
prehension of  being  lefl  to  contend 
alone.  That  such  was,  in  fact,  the 
main  object  of  France  in  the  propo- 
sals transmitted  from  Erfurtn,  nis 
majesty  entertained  a  strong  persua- 
sion. But  at «  moment  when  results, 
so  awful  from  their  importance,  and 
so  tremendous  from  their  uncertain- 
ty, might  be  depending  upon  the 
oecision  of  peace  or  war,  he  felt  it 
due  to  himself  to  ascertain,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  the  views 
and  intentions  of  his  enemies.  It 
was  difficult  for  him  to  believe  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  devoted 
himself  so  blindly  and  fatally  to  the 
violence  and  ambition  of  the  power 
with  which  his  imperial  majesty  had 
unfortunately  become  allied,  as  to 
be  prepared  openly  to  abet  the  usur- 
pation of  Spain.  He  therefore  met 
the  seeming  fairness  and  moderation 
of  the  proposal,  with  fairness  and  mo- 
deration on  his  part  real  afcd  sincere, 
expressing  his  just  confidence  that 
the  Spanish  government,  acting  in 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  VIL,  was  un- 


derstood to  be  a  party  to  this  hego^ 
ciation.  The  reply  returned  by 
France  to  this  proposition  cast  off 
at  once  the  tliin  disguise,  which  htd 
been  assumed  for  a  momentary  pur- 
pose, and  displayed,  with  less  than 
ordinary  reserve,  the  arrogance  and 
injustice  of  that  government.  The 
universal  Spanish  nation  was  descri- 
bed by  the  degrading  f^peUation  of 
the  Spanish  insurgents,  and  the  de- 
mand for  the  admission  of  its  govern- 
ment as  a  party  to  an^  negociation 
was  rejected,  as  inadmissible  and  in- 
sulting. With  astonishment,  as  Well 
as  grief,  he  had  received  ^om  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  a  reply  similar  in 
effect,  although  less  indecorous  in 
tone  and  manner.  The  king  would 
readily  have  embraced  an  opportu- 
nity of  negociation  which  mignt  have 
afforded  any  hope  or  prospect  of  a 
peace  compatible  with  justice  and 
with  honour.  He  deeply  lamented 
an  issue  by  which  the  sufferings  of 
Europe  were  aggravated  and  [vo- 
Ipnged ;  but  neiUier  his-  honour  nor 
the  generosity  of  the  British  nation 
would  admit  of  his  consenting  to  c<nn- 
mence  a  negociation  by  the  aban- 
donment of  a  brave  and  loyal  people, 
who  were  contending  for  the  preser- 
vation of  all  that  is  dear  to  man,  and 
whose  exertions,  in  a  cause  so  un- 
questionably just,  he  had  solemnly 
pledged  himself  to  *  sustain. 

Such  an  answer  was  consistent 
with  the  honour,  the  principles,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  British  pe<^le. 
Buonaparte  anticipated  it :  his  pro- 
posals might  have  that  effect  wbidt 
the  English  cabinet  had  foreseen, 
upon  the  powers  which  he  oppressed, 
and  they  might  deceive  the  Frendi 
people ;  at  least  they  gave  a  pqpular 
topic  for  his  sycophants  in  the  se^ 
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date^  and  diose  whose  office  it  was 
to  midead  the  public  mbd^  He  turn- 
self  knew  what  the  result  must  be, 
and  did  not  for  a  moment  suspend 
or  sladcen  his  preparations.    Before 
a  reply  could  be  made  to  the  first 
overture,* he  returned  to  Paris,  and, 
in    his  address  to   the   legislative 
body,  informed  them  tl^t 
Oct.  £5.  he  should  depart  in  a  few 
days,  to  put  himself  in  per- 
wm  attheheadof  hisarmy,  and,  with 
God's  help,  (sudi  was  the  expres- 
sion of  the  blasphemer,)  to  crown  the 
King  of  Spain  in/ Madrid,  and  plant 
his  eagles  on  the  forts  of  Spain.    It 
was  a  distinguished  favour  of  that 
providence,  he  said,  which  had  con« 
atandy  protected  his  army,  that  pas- 
sion haa  80  far  blinded  the  English 
councils,  that  they  had  abandoned 
the  defence  of  the  seas,  and  at  last 
produced  their  army  on  the  conti- 
n^it.    His  vaunts  and  his  impieties 
we]:e,ofcourfie,echoedby  those  whom 
he  adckessed ;  but  their  flattery  was 
finr  exceeded  by  the  language  of 
some  deputies  from  the  new  Italian 
departments,  who  had  audience  on 
the  same  (ky.    The  destinies  of  the 
whole  world,  they  told  him,  were 
cmifided  by  the  Almighty  to  his  im- 
penetroUe  views,  to  the  supreme 
power  of  his  genius, 'to  the  miracu- 
lous exploits  of  his  arms.    Hence  a 
new  order  <^  things,  already  written 
in  the  books  of  the  Eternal,  was  pre- 
pared for  their  country.    In  the  ne- 
cessity in  which  he  Vas  to  overthrow, 
to  destroy,  to  disperse  all  enemies, 
tt  die  wmd  diss^ates  the  dust,  he 
was  not  an  exterminating  angel ; 
but  he  was  the  J^ing  that  extends 
his  thoughts,  and  measures  the  fiice 
^  the  earth,  to  re-establish  happi- 
^^^88  upon  a  better  and  surer  basis. 
He  was  destined  before  all  aces  to 
be  the  man  of  God's  rigl^t  hand  { the 
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sovereign  master  of  all  things.  Laa* 
guage  of  more  idolatrous  ^loration 
was  never  listened  to  by  the  frantic 
Caligula,  nor  uttered  by  the  infk- 
tuated  followers  of  Sebatai  Sevi.  It 
was  not,  however,  too  gross  for  the 
tyrant  to  whom  it  was  addressed; 
and  he  applauded  it  in  his  reply.-*- 
Immediately  after  this  scene  he  left 
PAris,  reached  Bavonne  on  the  Sd 
of  November,  and,  five  days  after- 
wards, put  himself  at  the  head  o(  his 
army  at  Vittoria. 

The  annual  expose  of  the  Fraich 
empire  was  made  at  this  time,  by  the 
minister  of  the  interior.  Amid  a 
pompous  enumeration  of  improve- 
ments which  in  England'  are  made 
by  parbhes  and  hundreds,  and  not 
heard  of  beyond  the  county  in  whidi 
they  are  carried  on,  a  few  things 
worthy  of  notice  are  mentioned. 
The  assen^ly  were  told,  that,  in  the 
Napcrfeon  code,  trial  by  jury  had 
been  introduced;  and  this  was  a 
question  which  they  would  have  to 
examine  in  their  present  session— 
The  institution  of  a  jury  took  its  rise 
amid  the  simple  manners  of  their  an- 
cestors. -Feudal  despotism  banished 
it  from  France,  but  it  took  reftige  a« 
mong  a  neighbouring  people,  where 
it  acouired  a  great  celebrity.  That 
people,  after  a  long  use  of  it,  consi- 
dered it  as  the  exdusive  guardian  of 
individual  liber^,  and  even  of  politic 
cal  freedom.  The  system  had  been 
re-established  in  France  by  the  con- 
stituent assembly,  but,  in  complica- 
ting its  forms,  they  injured  its  e& 
feet.    It  wi|s  now  restored  in  all  its 

EiAity ;  'the  emperor  himself  had  ta- 
en  a  great  share  in  improving  it> 
and  among  the  important  changes 
whidi  womd  be  proposed  to  them, 
they  would  perceive  the  suppression 
ofthe  jury  of  aocusatiim :  experience 
had  shewn  that  it  was  usde^,  and 
2p 
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even  hurtful ;  that  it  gave  no  real  pro- 
tection,— ^that  it  fettered  the  progress 
and  the  activity  of  justice,  in  its  pur- 
suit of  crimes. — Here,  then,  is  one 
great  security  of  the  subject  taken 
away,  by  the  French  alterations  of 
the  trial  by  jury. 

Great  and  important  measures,  the 
minister  said,  had  been  taken  for  the 
suppression  of  mendicitv,  and  it  was 
confidently  hoped  that  m  a  few  years 
this  opprobrium  of  civilized  society 
would  be  completely  removed  from 
france^  The  means  by  which  this 
end  was  to  be  obtained  were  no 
otherwise  explained  than  that  each 
department  was  to  have  a  central 
.  depot,  answering  to  our  houses  of 
inaustry,  and  that  those  beggars  who 

-  icould  not  be  reclaimed  to  honest  la- 
bour, and  were  found  begging  out  of 
their  departments,  should  be  confined 
in  the  central  houses  of  detention. 
The  restrictions  upon  commerce  were 
aaid  to  have  origmated  in  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  English,  particularly  in 
the  orders  in  council,  of  November 
11,  1807 ;  the  minister  chusing  not 
to  remember  the  measures  which 
preceded  and  provoked  thism.  It 
was  admitted,  that,  from  the  subse- 
<)uent  restrictions,  the  almost  abso- 
lute cessation  of  French  commerce, 
4md  many  privations  for  the  French 

-  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  con- 
sumers, must  necessarily  ensue ;  but 
^ese  privations  had  been  borne  with 
ireslgriQtion,  had  already  become  ha- 
bitual, had  ^wakened  the  genius  of 
invention,  and  l^d  produced  a  thou- 
sand resources  ip  substitutipn  of  the 
objects  of  which  France  wa§  depri- 
ved. Mor.i^ovipr,  it  wa^  known  that 
a  great  nation,  essentially  agricultu- 
ral, possessing  in  abupdance  all  arti- 
cles of  utility,  could  easily  forego 
certain  luxuries  or  ccmveniencies  of 
^ife,  when  its  independence  and  gld^ 


ry  were  at  stake.  The  attempts  at 
raising  cotton,  notwithstanding  smae 
unfavourable  circumstances,  still  gave 
room  to  hope  for  ultimate  success. 
They  were  justified,  also,  in  auguring 
well  of  the  experiments  made  on  the 
syrups  of  the  grape.  The  culture  of 
tobacco  succeeded,  and  that  which 
was  raised  near  St  Malo  equalled 
the  American. 

The  finances  were  said,  since  France 
had  generously  consented  to  thead(»- 
tion  of  indirecttaxation,  to  have  readi- 
ed a  state  of  order  and  prosperity  un- 
known in  the  best  administered  go- 
vernments. The  finances  of  a  state 
were  not  essentially  and  efficiently 
good  till  they  became  independent 
of  circumstances,  tjU  they  could  be 
maintained  without  the  ruinous  ex- 
pedients of  loans  and  excessive  con- 
tributions, and  till  they  were  so  or- 
ganized, that,  in  an  extraordinary  e- 
mergency,  all  the  property,  and  931 
the  individuals,  might  be  called  wpom 
promptly  to  furnish  their  re^pctive 
quotas  in  advance.  The  endeavours 
of  the  emperor  had  been  incessanthr 
directed  to  the  attainment  of  this 
object,  and  they  had  been  crowned 
by  the  most  complete  success.  The 
minister  did  not  explain  in  what  the 
plan  of  paying  taxes  in  advance  dif- 
fered from  loans  and  excessive  con- 
tributions. If  the  receipts  be  admit- 
ted at  a  future  time  in  pa3rment,  it  is 
virtually  a  forced  loan;  but  it  is 
far  more  likely  that  government 
would  find  it  necessary  to  go  on  an- 
ticipating its  resources,  and  thus  can- 
vert  this  system  into  a  plan  for  rai- 
sing double  taxes  withm  the  year, 
whenever  they  were  wanted.  In 
peace,  the  revenue  was  stated  at  600 
millions,  which  would  leave  a  large 
surplus  ibr  national  in^rovements : 
the  war  standard  was  800.  When- 
ever peace  w^  restored,  there  would 
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be  i  reduction  of  one  fourth  part  of 
the  taxes;  and  on  a  renewal  of  war,  it 
was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
emperor  to  resort  to  the  illusory  ex- 
pedients of  imposing  taxes  Of  a  novel 
description,  or  of  holding  out  temp- 
tations to  raise  new  supplies:  the 
contributions  would  be  brought  back 
to  the  war  standard,  and,  even  then, 
raised  only  by  100  or  .150  millions  at 
a  time,  in  case  of  need ;  and  this 
would  be  done  by  a  simple  scale  or 
table  of  proportions,  which  would 
enable  every  citizen  to  ascertain 
what  share  he  bore  in  the  good  or 
bad  fortune  of  the  state — ^If  the  dif- 
ference between  the  war  and  peace 
expenditure  is  accurately  stated  a^ 
oiily  a  fourth  part,  the  reason  must 
be,  because  the  French  armies  con- 
tain so  many  troops  raised  and  paid 
by  the  dependent  allies,  and  be- 
cause the  greater  number  of  them 
are  always  fed  and  supported  in  ^ 
hostile  or  in  a  dependent  country. 

The  account  of  their  naval  ex- 
ploits were  truly  pitiful.  A  squa- 
dron froiQ  Toulon  had  thrown  sup- 
plies into  Corfu,  and  returned  safely, 
as  if  by  enchantment!  The  cdlonies 
also  had  been  supplied ;  many  prizes 
WL  been  made  from  the  English, 
especidly  in  India ;  and  on)y  one  of 
the  French  frigates  had  surrendered, 
^tfler  a  glorjous  contest  against  a  su- 
perior force.  This  was  the  Pied- 
montaise,  a  ship  carrying  more  guns 
than  that  to  which  she  struck,  and 
more  than  three  times  the  number 
of*  men.  Such  was  the  state  to 
which  Nelson  had  reduced  the  naval 
power  of  France,  that  their  run- 
away expeditions,  and  the  success  of 
fteir  privateers,  were  all  they  had  to 
boast  of.  Their  preparations,  indeed, 


would*  be  formidable^  were  we  at 
peace  with  Buonapatrte.  Ten  sjbips 
of  the  line,  built  at  Antwerp,  and  rea- 
dy for  sea,  were  awaiting  their  des- 
tination there  :  twelve  had  been 
launched  during  the  year,  and  the 
same  number  of  frigates :  five-and- 
twenty  ships  of  the  line,  and  five-and- 
twenty  frigates  were  on  the  stocks. 
Before  the  end  of  two  campaigns,  the 
bason  of  Cherbourg  would  be  fit  to 
receive  squadrons:  Spezzia  was  a- 
bout  to  become  a. second  Toulon. 
The  union  of  almost  all  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  France,  secu- 
red to  her  arsenals  and  ships  abun- 
dant supplies  of  provisions,  stores, 
and  men.  Venice,  Ancdna,  Na- 
ples, and  all  the  means  of  Holland 
fl,nd  Italy,  were  in  motion.  The 
Boulogne  flotilla  was  not  omitted 
in  this  display.  It  was  said  to  be 
kept  up,  equipped,  and  in  readiness 
to  undertake  the  operations  for  which 
it  was  Originally  cr,eated :  and  a 
hundred  thousand  of  the  grand  ar- 
my  were  to  leave  the  Prussian 
states,  and  to  occupy  the  Boulogne 
pamp. 

Henceforth,  he  pursued,  the  war 
was  to  consist  in  repelling  the  £ng* 
lish  commerce  from  all  points.  All 
the  social  relations  of  Bhgland  with 
the  continent  were  suspended,  an4 
she  was  smitten  by  the  excommuni-^ 
cation  which  she  had  herself  provok?> 
ed.  This  exclusion  was  about  to  be 
consummated,  when  she  contrived,  as 
a  last  resource!,  to  excite  disturbances 
in  Spain,  and  ally  herself  with  the  most 
barbarous  prejudices,  even  with  the 
inquisition.  The '  event  of  this  last 
effort  could  not  be  doubtful.  What 
a  presage,  said  the  minister,  does  the 
heroic  army  of  Portugal  offer  to  uSy 


I' See  page  193, 
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which)  8tnigg]ing  ftgainst  dOuhle  its  This  insult  the  Etigliih  had  but  too 

force,  has  been  able  to  raise  trophies  well  desetred ;  whraier  the  eaaemfB 

on  the  veiy  land  where  it  fougnt  to  boadt  of  dHving  us  out  of  Spain  wouU 

such  disadvantage,  and  to  dictate  the  be  as  well  supported,  was  yet  to  tie 

c<»iditions  of  a  glorious  retreat!-—  (iroved. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 


DfifecA  and  Dispersion  of  tike  Arvm^  of  Blake  and  Castanos,  Buonapartes 
advf^nce  to  Madridy  lohich,  hy  the  Treachery  ofMorla^  is  surrendered  to 
himh  Proceedings  of  the  British  Army,  ^r  John  Moore  enters  Spam* 
IHficulHes  qfkis  Sifuation*  He  resolves  to  retreat^  butf  altering  his  pur' 
pose,^  advances^  with  the  intention  qfgimng  battle  to  Marshal  SmU. 


i  HE  French  armies  in  Spain,  when 
Buon£^mrte  put  himself  at  their  head, 
were  not  less  than  200,000  men. 
The  head-quarters  were  at  Vittoria. 
The  left  wing,  under  Moncey,  ( Duke 
of  Cornegliano,)  w^  posted  along 
the  banks  of  the  Aragon  and  the 
Ebro,  having  its  head-quarters  at 
Rafalla.    Ney  (Duke  of  Elchingen) 
wstt  widi  his  division  at  Guardia: 
Bessieres   (Duke  of  Istria)  at  Mi- 
randa, part  of  his  corps  garrisoning 
Pancorbo.  General  Merlin,  with  one 
division,  occupied  the  heights  of  Du- 
rango,  and  defended  the  heights  of 
Mondragon,  from  the  threatened  at- 
tack of  the  Spaniards.     Castanos,  in 
order  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and 
cover  the  province  of  Aragon,  quit- 
ted the  line  on  the  Ebro,  and  posted 
Jiimself  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ala- 
gOQ,  forming  a  line  from  Sanguessa 
to  Viliafranca,  and  leaving  2500  men 
at  Logrono.    His  right  wing  touch- 
ed the  left  of  Palafbx^s  army;  but 
their  united  force  did  not  exceed 
,  20,000  men.    The  armies  of  JEstre- 


madura  and  Murcia,  computed  at 
30,000,  were  in  the  centre,  exposed 
to  the  French  on  the  Ebro:  they 
expected  to  be  joined  by  the  British, 
under  Sir  John  Moore  and  Sir  Da- 
vid Baird,  whose  efleciive  force  a- 
mounted  to  28,000.  Blake's  army 
was  npvr  estimated  at  35,000.  The 
whole  force,  therefote,  to  be  opposed ' 
to  the  French,  was  only  113,000,  if 
the  British  had  joined. 

The  first  object  of  the  French  was 
to  prevent  this  junction.  They  be- 
gan by  attacking  the  main  body  of 
Bldce's  army,  consisting  of  17,000 
men,  with  a  force  of  25,000,  on  the 
last  dav  of  October.  Aftet  an  ac- 
tion, which  \fast>bstinately  contested 
for  eight  hours,  against  so  superior 
a  force,  the  Spaniards  fell  back  to 
Vahnaseda;  without  losing  colours 
or  prisoners.  They  were  without  ar- 
tilleiy,  or  the  fate  of  the  day  might 
have  been  d^rent.  Blake  display- 
ed great  skill'  in  this  action,  unequal 
as  it  was  t  The  French  say,  that  if  it 
had  not  taken  place,  his  army  was 
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in  a  situation  to  have  been  com- 
pletely cut  off.  It  should  seem,  there- 
forcy  that  he  forced  the  enemy  to 
fight,  and  that  a  retreat,  so  won  and 
so  conducted,  was  a  victory.    Le- 
febvre  (Duke  of  Dantzic)  pursued, 
and  entered  Bilbao  on  the  3d  of 
November.  It  was  Blake's  intention 
to  have  fallen  back,  till  he  could  con- 
centrate the  whole  of  his  army ;  but 
the  second  division,  and  a  part  of  the 
Asturian   troops^   under    Azeredo, 
which  had  repulsed  a  superior  force 
ofthe  French  on  the  3d,  had  its  com- 
munication cut  off,  and  the  French 
were  strengthening  themselves,  at 
"  Arciniega  and  Orrantia,  to  prevent 
their  junction  with  the  ^lain  body  of 
the  anny.  Blake  prepared  to  attack 
them:   They  retreated  during  the 
night  ofthe  fourth;  but,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  fourth  division  of  the 
Galicians  came  upjiri,th  7000  of  the 
enemy  oear  Valmaseda,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  them,  with  great 
slaughter.   On  the  7tb,  he  attacked 
the  French  again,  and  turned  their 
left  wing'}  but  his  centre  was  too 
weak  to  advance,  and  the  extreme 
inclemency/ of. the  night,  with  the 
exhausted  condition  of  his  tVoops, 
prevented  him  fropfi  pursuing  his  ad- 
vantage, as  he  had  purposed,  on  the 
ensuing  morning.  Never,  indeed,  did 
any  soldiers  endure  greater  priva- 
tions: from  the  23d  of  October,  they 
had  been  continually  in  the  open  air, 
during  rainy  nights  and  the  most  in- 
clement weather ;  they  were  all  with- 
out hats,  great  part  of  them  without 
clothes  or  shoes;  and  they  were  whole 
days  witliout  food.     Yet,  under  all 
these  sufferings,  not  a  murmur  of 
dissatisfaction  was  heard,  and  they 
manifested  no  other  wish  than  that 
of  contributing  to  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  safety  of  theii^ 


country,  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  iwi 
lives. 

The  system  of  the  French  was  to 
wear  the  Galician  army  out,  and  beat 
them  down  by  repeated  attacks.  For 
this  purpose  they  continually  poured 
in  fresh  troops  against  it.    On  the 
8th,  the  rear  was  attacked  with  little 
effect ;  on  the  10th,  the  whole  armr 
was  engaged  with   a  force  which 
nearly  doubled  its  amount  The  bat- 
tie  continued  from  noon  till  darkness 
terminated  it.    The  French,  conti- 
nually reinforced,   renewed  it  the 
next  morning,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  routing  the  left  wing.  It  wasnov 
necessary  to  retreat;  but  the  enemy 
got  possession  of  a  height  command- 
ing the  road  of  the  retreating  amy: 
this  threw  them  into  confusion;  and 
the  men,  worn  out  with  incessant 6- 
tigue,  and  seeing  no  hope  of  inpe- 
diate  succour,  began  to  disperse.— 
Blake  attempted,  with  the  reroains 
of  his  army,  to  make  a  stand  at  Rey- 
nosa,  one  of  the  strongest  positions 
in  that  strong  country:  here  he  hoped 
to  haye  collected  his  scattered  forces; 
but  scarcely  had  he  arrived,  when 
fresh  troops  poured  in  upon  him : 
another  body  of  the  French  appear- 
ed also  on  the  road  from  Burgos: 
no  alternative  was  left  him,  but  again 
to  retreat  towards  St  Andero ;  and 
the  dispersion  of  his  army  was  so 
complete,  that  there  no  longer  re- 
mained any   force   to  oppose  the 
French  on  this  side.    But  justice 
should  be  done  to  this  gallant  army : 
no  men  ever  behaved  more  gallantly^ 
nor  with  more  determined  patriotism. 
Without  cavalry,  without  clothing, 
almost  without  food,  they  fought 
battle  after  battle,  against  troops  al- 
ways superior  in  number,  and  whose 
losses  were  always  filled  up  with  fresh 
reinforcements.    Nor  was  there  one 
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etrctumtdncft  of  disgrace  attending 
their  defeat :  there  was  no  capitular 
tlon^  no  surrender  of  large  bodies 
or  of  strong  places  ;  the  ground  on 
which  they  rough t  was  won  by  the 
French,  and  this  was  all  that  was 
won.  In  one  of  the  last  actions,  Ge- 
neral Riquelme  was  mortally  wound* 
ed.  Routed  as  they  were,  his  sol- 
diers would  not  leave  him  to  die  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  They  car- 
ried him  to  St  Andero ;  and  he  ex- 
pired as  they  were  lifting  him  into  a 
ship. 

While  one  part  of  the  French  army 
was  thus  employed  against  Blake, 
another  advanced  against  the  city  of 
Burgos,  which  was  occupied  by  some 
divisions  of  the  army  oi  Estremadu- 
ra, consisting  ofWalloon  and  Spanish 
guards,  a  few  regiments  of  the  line, 
and  the  students  of  the  universities 
of  Leon  and  Salamanca,  under  Count 
Belveder*    The  French  cavalry  dis- 
patched for  this  service  was  under 
Bessieres,  and  the  infantry  under 
Soult  ( Duke  of  Dalmatia. ) 
Nov,  10.  Twice  they  were  repulsed 
by  the  patriots,  nor  was  it 
till  after  a  third  action  had  been  ob- 
stinately contested  for  thirteen  hoursi 
ibat  the  French,  by  their  superiority 
in  numbers,  and  especially  in  caval- 
ry, were  successful.  Count  Belveder 
was  pursued  from  Burgos  to  Lermai 
and  thence  to  Aranda,  which  Bes- 
sieres  entered  on  the  16th.    The 
wreck  of  his  army  collected  at  Sego- 
Tia.  On  the  same  day  that  Bessieres 
entered  Aran4a,  the  van  of  Soult's 
division  took  possession  of  St  An- 
dero: the  excellent  bishop,  and  other 
persons  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  patriotism,  found  sliel- 
ter  on  board  some  English  ships. 

Buonaparte  immediately  establish- 
ed his  head  quarters  at  Bui^os. 
Here  he  issued  an  edict,  granting, 


in  the  name  of  the  intriicieir,  a  pdt* 
don  to  all  Spaniards,  who,  within  on« 
month  afteir  his  arrival  at  Madrid^ 
should  lay  down  their  arms^  and  re- 
nounce all  connection  with  En^and^ 
Neither  the  members  of  the  juntas 
nor  the  general  officers  were  except- 
ed fi^om  this  pardon,  as  the  insolent 
usurper  styled  it :  but  wishing,  he 
said,  to  mark  those,  who,  after  ha« 
ving  sworn  fidelity  to  Joseph  Buo- 
naparte, had  violated  that  oath) 
who,  after  having  accepted  places 
tinder  him,  had  only  used  the  au-« 
thority  with  which  they  were  in- 
trusted to  betray  him ;  and  who,  in^* 
stead  of  employing  their  influence  to 
enlighten  the  people,  had  only  used 
it  to  mislead  them  :  wishing  also  that 
the  puhishn^ent  of  great  offenders 
might  serve  as  aii  example  in  future 
times,  to  all  those,  who,  being  placed 
1^  the  head  of  nations,  instead  of  di-^ 
recting  them  with  wisdom  and  pru** 
dence,  shpuld  mislead  them  into  dis" 
orders  and  popular  tumults,  and  pre-" 
cipitate  them  into  misfortunes  and 
war  :--^for  these  reasons,  he  excepted 
from  this  amnesty  the  Dukes  of  In- 
fantado.  Hilar,  Medina  Celi,  and  Os-' 
suna,  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz^ 
Count  Feman  Nunez  and  Allame-> 
ra,  the  ex-minister  of  state^  Cevallos^ 
and  the  Bishop  of  St  Andero ;  de- 
claring them  traitors  to  the  two 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain,  and  ^e^ 
creeing  that  their  persons  should  be 
seized,  brought  oefore  a  military 
commission,  and  shot*  Those  per^ 
sons  who  had  sworn  homage  to  the 
intruder,  compulsory  as  that  homage 
was,  had  unquestionably  exposed 
themselves  to  this  reproach,  and  to 
its  possible  consequences !  they  had 
been  forced  into  a  situation  in  which 
the  only  alternative  was  to  become 
traitors  to  him,  or  traitors  to  thei^ 
country :  But  by  what  laws .  or  whal 
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logic  were  they  traiton  lo  Fraoce,  a 
country  to  which  th^  owed  no  alle" 
.giance,  and  with  which  they  had 
contracted  noobligation  ? 

FromBurgoByNey  and  Victor  (Duke 
of  Belluno)  were  dispatched  with  their 
divisions,  to  take  post  behind  the  ar- 
tny  of  Castanos,  while  Lasnes  ( Duke 
of  Montebello)  attacked  it  with  thirty 
thoiJHaad  men  in  front.    Too  much 
had  been  calci^ted  upon  the  celeri- 
ty of  the  French  troops.  Ney's  divi- 
,8ion,  which  should  have  reached  A- 
greda  on  the  2Sd,  was  so  exhausted 
when  it  arrived  at  Coria,  on  the  22d, 
that  it  was  compelled  to  remain  there 
the  two  following  da]^    Had  it  not 
been  ifor  this  circumstance,  the  de- 
feat of  the  l^paniards  would  have 
been  more  complete  ^an  it  was; 
according  to  the  French  accounts, 
not  a  man  could  have  escaped*  But 
Castanos,  leaminff  that  the  enemy,  on 
the  21  St,  were  advancing  by  Coria, 
with  12,000  foot  and  4000  horse,  fell 
back  to  a  position  extendmg  from 
Tam^ona  to  Tudsla.^  This  move- 
ment was  executed  without  loss.  On . 
the  23d,  at  day-bre^,  Lasnes  came 
up  with  the  Spaniards;  whom  he 
found  posted  wiui  their  right  before 
Todela,  s^d  their  lefb  occupying  a 
line  of  a  league  and  a  half.  Tiie  po- 
sition was  b»d,  the  line  injudiciously 
extended,  and  Castanos,  contrary  to 
tiie  advice  both  of  Palflf<»c  and  the 
representative  of  the  junta,  had  ne- 
^ected  to  secure  some«commanding 
heights,  of  which  the  French  pos- 
sessed themselves.    Yet  the  action 
was  well  contested.  On  the  right,  the 
Spaniards  had  the  advantage,  but 
their  centre  was  broken,  and  the 
French  cavalry,   passing    throush, 
came  in  the  rear  of  the  pursmng 
wing,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the 
dxy.  Nothing  was  lef):  but  to  retreat 
t4  Borga.    ^  ill  had  Castanos  con- 


certed his  plans,  ^at  l£pe^{iNn&& 
vision  of  his  army,  under  General 
Liq>ena,  which  had  received  orden 
to  attack  the  right  flank  of  the  enemn 
was  two  hours  march  irom  the  fi»il 
of  battle,  and  even  then  fiiuod  itsdf 
unexpectedly  opposed,  by  8000^  fi)ot 
and  1000  horse.  These  tiiey  defesfi- 
ed,  and  pursued  to  the  heights  of  Tih 
dela:  those  heights  had  been  woft 
by  the  French :  he  was  attacked  bjr 
a  victorious  and  superior  force,  re» 
treated  again  to  his  former  positioi 
at  Cascante,  and  took  advantage  of 
the  night  to  fiill  back  to  Boija.   Ac- 
cording to  the  French  account,  4009 
Spaniards  either  fell  in  the  field  or 
perished  in  the  Ebro,  and  -necfflf  tf 
msmv  more  were  made  prisoners ;  t 
number  probably  not  much  ^sagge* 
rated,  as  Castanos  states  his  less  t# 
be  very  considerable.     The  defeat, 
indeed,  was  ei^tual  as  to  ^t  army. 
From  Borfa  the  general  fell  back  to 
Calatayud,  and  from  thence  to  Si* 
guenza,  because  he  had  not  meansof 
subsistence  in  the  former  city  v  and 
also,  he  said,  because  he  bad  re* 
cehred  intelligence  that  the  French 
threatened  Sontosierra,  andtherefore 
he  wished  to  be  near  the  capita]^  m 
case  the  enemy  should  advance  to* 
ward  it. 

The  French,  in  all  these  actions, 
displayed  their  characteristic  and 
systematic  cruelty,  giving  no  quar- 
ter to  any  of  the  peasants  whom  they 
found  in  arms.  In  the  bulletffl^ 
Buonaparte  manifested  his  vsxal 
boastfmness,  his  usual  abusive  ha- 
tred of  the  English,  and  the  meitt 
maliciousness  of  his  nature  was  madt 
more  conspicuous  than  on  any  for- 
mer occasion.  The  total  defiit  of 
Castanos  had  compelled  PaWox  t» 
fall  back  to  Zaragoza,  the  defew*  % 
of  that  city  being  the  object  wf 
which  he  was  especially  to  protide. 
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Xbe  Ifipg  acuraitty  with  which  diui 
was  stated  in  the  bulktins^  evinced 
how  deeoly  this  noble  Spaniard  had 
wounded  ^  Corsican's  pride.  ^*  A 
feUeircalled  FfdafoK,"^  hesaid, « for- 
merly a  garde  de  corps,— -a  man  with* 
out  talent  and  without  courage,  ^ 
kind  of  iifflignificant  monk,  the  fit 
head  of  a  party,  which  gave  hiip  the 
name  of  general,  was  the  first  to  take 
flight  :-^it  was  not  the  first  time  he 
hs^  acted  in  that  manner, — he  had 
done  so  on  all  occasions/'  •  Such 
language  proved  only  the  innate  and 
inherent  baseness  of  the  heart  from 
which  it  proceeded. 

The  central  junta,  mean  time,  was 
occupying  itself  with  measures  ill 
adapted  to  such  tiroes.  While  Blake's 
army  was  f^hting,  day  after  day,  with- 
out clothmg,  without  food,  and  with- 
out reinforcements  to  recruit  its 
ranks,  they  passed  a  decree  for  the 
establishment  ofa  special  tribunal,  to 
try  all  persons  accused  of  treason ;  its 
object  being  n6t  more  to  bring  such 
as  were  guilty  to  deserved  punish- 
ment, than  to  rescue  from  suspicion 
and  danger  those  who  were  unjustly 
suspected ;  for,  under  the  existing 
circumstances  of  Spain,  they  said, 
the  people,  having  already  suffered 
90  much  from  treachery,  would  na- 
turally suspect  aB  those  whose  con- 
duct it  did  not  fully  comprehend. 
The  tribunal,  which  was  composed 
of  members  fVom  each  of  the  great 
councils  of  state,  was  to  have  a  juris- 
diction over  persons  of  all  ranks; 
but  not  to  carrv  into  execution  any 
sentence  of  death,  confiscation  of 
property,  or  dismissal  from  office, 
till  they  laid  the  whole  case,  and  all 
the  evidence  upon  which  their  sen- 
tence was  founded,  befi)re  the  su- 
preme junta.  A  certain  number  of 
ite  members  might  carry  on  the  or- 
^ary  businesSi  but  a  writ  for  the 


arrest  of  any  person,  or  the  seques* 
tration  of  his  goods,  must  be  issued 
by  the  whole.  Especial  provisions 
were  made  to  prevent  secret  arrest, 
or  long  confinement;  and  the  papers 
of  the  accused  were  not  to  be  de« 
tainecL  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained 
diat  they  contained  no  relation  to 
&e  matter  with  which  he  was 
charged.  No  proceedings  were  to 
take  place  upon  anonymous  infor- 
mation, nor  was  any  infbrmer  to  be 
admitted,  who  would  not  consent  to 
let  his  name  be  known*  The  hujna* 
nity  of  these  provisions  is  in  sucl» 
direct  opposition  to  the  practice  of 
the  holy  office,  that  it  seems  to  havo 
been  the  intention  of  the  f^amers  of 
this  tribunal  to  render  their  state 
inquisition  as  unlike  as  possible  to 
the  curse  and  disgrace  of  their 
country.  The  tribunal  was  parti- 
cularly charged  to  enquire  into  the 
conduct  of  those  persons  ivho  had 
gone  as  deputies  to  Bayonne,  or  who 
had  submitted  to  the  intruder  at 
Madrid ;  endeavouring  carefliUy  to 
distinguish  between  what  was  com- 
pulsory and  what  was  their  own 
act  and'  deed  ;  and  proceeding  in 
this  enquiry  with  th^t  caution  and 
prudence  which  were  required  in  a 
case,  where,  on  the  ^ne  hand,  the 
public  safety  was  at  stake,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  reputation  of  many 
good  and  honourable  citizens.  And 
when  their  investigations  had  esta- 
blished the  innocence  of  any  one, 
they  were  to  consult  with  the  su- 
preme junta  upon  the  means  of  re- 
storing to  him  all  the  credit  and  re- 
spectability which  he  had  formerly 
enjo)  ed. 

By  another  decree,  da- 
ted on  the  dav  when  Cas-  Nov.  23. 
tanos  was  debated  at  Tu- 
dela,  they  resolved  that  honorary 
militias  should  be  formed  in  all  towns 
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which  were  not  in  the  scene  of  war^ 
in  order  to  prevent  disorders^  and 
to  arrest  robbers,  deserters,  and  ill 
disposed  persons.  A  more  remark- 
able measure  related  to  the  ex-je- 
suits :  their  banishment  was  repeal- 
,  cd,  and  they  were  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  any  part  of  Spain,  and  there 
enjoy  their  pensions.  The  reason 
assigned  was,  that  it  was  a  miserable 
thing  for  them  to  be  expatriated,  to 
live  far  from  their  friends  and  kin, 
and  be  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of 
strangers ;  that  it  was  now  become 
difficult  to  furnish  them  with  the  pen- 
sions assigned  to  them  by  the  crown ; 
and  that  the  sums  thus  allotted  were 
80  much  withdrawn  from  the  circu- 
lating specie  of  the  kingdom,  to  in- 
crease that  of  foreign  and  even  of 
hostile  countries.  This  late  act  of 
humanity  to  the  poor  survivors  of  an 
injured  and  most  respectable  com- 
munity, is  not  at  any  time  to  be 
censured;  but  it  is  extraordinary  that 
at  such  a  time  the  attention  of  the 
junta  could  have  been  occupied  up- 
on such  a  subject 

Of  these  measures,  all  would  have 
been  unexceptionable,  and  even 
praise-worthy,  had  they  been  well 
timed;  but  the  central  junta  still 
pursued  the  fatal  system  of  decei- 
ving the  people  as  to  the  extent  and 
imminence  of  their  danger,  in  a 
manner  for  which  imprudence  or  in- 
capacity can  hardly  be 
Nov-  21.  deemed  sufficient  to  ac- 
count. They  addressed 
a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Madrid,  saying,  that  thejr  had  taken 
all  the  measures  in  their  power  to 
defeat  the  enemy,  who,  continuing 
his  attacks,  haa  advanced  to  the 
neighbourhpod  of  Somosierra;  and 
that  the  number  of  the  French  there 
hardly  amounted  to  eight  thousand 
men.    The  enthusiasm  with  which 


the  soldiers  were  preparing  to  beat 
the  enemies  of  their  country^  Hbet 
said,  and  their  confidence  in  theif 
valour,  was  not  .to  be  expressed ;  and 
the  English  Were  ready  to  march 
fit>m  the  Escurial,.  to  reinforce  the 
position  chosen  by  the  able  general 
whom  th^  junta  had  appointed,  and 
to  support  the  operations  of  the  van, 
who,  by  that  time,  were  already  en* 
gaged  with  the  slaves  of  the  tyrant. 
With  such  representations  did  the 
government  endeavour  to  deceive 
Uie  people  of  Madrid,  and  lull  them 
into  a  feeling  of  security,  when  its 
duty  was,  to  have  told  them  the 
whole  extent  of  their  danger,  and 
manfully  roused  them  to  those  exer- 
tions which  the  emergency  required* 
On  the  30th  of  November,  the  pass 
of  Somosierra  was  attacked  and  for- 
ced, chiefly,  it  is  said,  by  a  charge  of 
Polish  cavalry.  The  natural  and  ob- 
vious means  of  defending  a  moun- 
tain pass  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
been  strangely  neglected.  Nothing 
after  this  remained  to  impede  Buor 
naparte's  way  to  Madrid.  Now  was 
the  time  for  that  city  to  have  emu- 
lated 'Zaragoza ;  and  the  spirit  was 
not  wanting  in  the  people,  had  there 
been  a  man  like  Palafox,  to  have  di- 
rected them.  They  began  to  erect 
batteries,  to  barricade  the  streets, 
tear  up  the  pavements,  and  carry 
the  stones  to  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
to  be  used  from  thence  against  the 
enemy.  Parapets  were  m^e  on  the 
houses,  and  the  very  doors  stopped 
with  matresses.  Nothing  was  want- 
ing except  leaders  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  But  Ma- 
drid was  already  sold  by  Moria  and 
the  Prince  of  Castelfranco.  Prone 
as  the  people  always  are,  in  time  of 
danger  and  calamity,  to  impute 
treachery  to  their  leaders,  and  oaOy 
as  the  Spaniards  were  discovering 
12 
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Bew  treaions,  tbey  did  not  suspect 
thede  men  of  betraying  them ;  the 
one  a  member  of  their  supreme  jun- 
ta, the  other  a  man  hitherto  so  high- 
ly respectable,  and  who  had  so  dis- 
tinguished themselves  during  the  re- 
volution, both  in  word  and  action, 
against  the  enemy;  both  having 
been  chosen  by  the  government,  to 
be  especially  trusted  with  the  de- 
fence of  Madrid.  A  man  like  Mor- 
la,  who  had  so  written  and  so  acted, 
could  not,  without  doing  violence  to 
pur  own  nature,  be  suspected  of  be- 
lying his  whole  former  life,  and  ren- 
dering himself  infamous  and  det^ 
table,  as  long  as  history  endures. 

Suspicious,  therefore,  as  the  peo* 
pie  were,  no  d6ubt  was  entertained 
of  their  generals*  patriotisrii ;  their 
jealousy  was  diverted  to  other  ob- 
jects. It  was  reported,,  and  believed, 
that  sand  had  been  put  in  their  car- 
tridges: the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
this  would  be  so  easily  ascertained, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  the  peo- 
ple could  have  been  mistaken.*— 
They  strangled  the  Marquis  de  Pier- 
ales,  to  whom  this  act  of  treachery 
was  imputed ;  and  the  monks  were 
immediately  employed  in  making  new 
cartridges.  Early  on  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, Bessieres,  with  the  French 
cavalry,  came  within  sight  of  Madrid, 
and  took  possession  of  the  heights, 
and  Buonaparte  himself  arrived  there 
at  noon  on  the  same  day,  being  the 
anniversary  of  his  coronation.  There 
were  only  6000  troops  in  the  city, 
but  there  were  60,000  men  ready  to 
lay  down  their  lives  in  its  defence ; 
and  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  ex- 
cited indignation,  not  dismay.  Bes- 
sieres sent  his  aid-du-camp  to  sum- 
mon the  town  :  he  was  seized  by  the 
populace,  and  would  have  been  kill- 
ed, if  the  soldiers  had  hot  protected 
hihu    No  communication  could  be 


opened  with  the  trmtorous  generalf 
that  day.  In  the  evening,  the  French 
infantry  came  up,  and  at  mid-night, 
a  Spanish  colonel,  who  had  been 
made  prisoner  at  Somosierra,  was 
sent  in  with  a  letter  from  Berthier, 
(Prince  of  Neufchatel,)  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Castiliar,  who  commanded  the 
troops  in  Madrid,  urging  him  not  to 
expose  that  capital  to  the  horrors  of 
an  assault.  ^  Castiliar  replied,  that  it 
was  indispensably  incumbent  upon 
him  to  consult  the  constituted  au« 
thorities  before  he  could  give  a 
formal  answer,  and  also  to  ascer^ 
tain  how  the  disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple was  affected  by  their  present  cir- 
cumstances :  For  this  reason,  he  re- 
quested a  suspension  of  arms  for  the 
day. 

The  reply  was  sent  on  the  room- 
ing of  the  Sd.  An  attack  had  al- 
ready been  begun  upon  the  Retiro,. 
which  was  taken,  after  about  a  thou- 
sand Spaniards  had  fallen  in  defend- 
ing it.  The  other  places  without 
the  wall,  which  had  been  fortified, 
were  also  carried  by  the  French,  and 
some  shells  were  thrown  into  the 
town.  In  the  forenoon  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Berthier  sent  a  second* 
summons.  The  firing  ceased,  and,  at 
five  in  the  aflernoon,  Morla  and  Don 
Bernardo  Yriarte  came  out  to  Ber- 
thier *s  tent.  They  informed  him 
that  Miidrid  was  without  resources, 
and  that  it  would  be  the  height  of 
madness  to  continue  its  defence,  but 
that  the  populace  and  the  volunteers 
from  the  country  were  determined 
to  persevere  in  defending  it.  Ther 
themselves  were  convinced  that  this 
was  hopeless,  and  requested  a  pause 
of  a  few  hourvs,  that  they  might  make 
the  people  acqrainted  with  their  real 
situation.  Hopeless,  and  without  re-  • 
sources,  when  60,000  men  were  rea- 
dy to  defend  their  streets,  and  doors. 
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and  chambers! — ^But  this  was  the 
language  of  treaaoa,  not  of  cowar- 
dice. 

These  deputies  were  now  intro- 
duced to  Buonaparte,  and  one  of  those 
theatrical  scenes  was  represented,  in 
which  the  Corsican  delights  to  dis- 
play himself.    You  make  use  of  the 
name  of  the  peopJe,  said  he,  to  no 
purpose ;  if  you  cannot  restore  tran- 
quillity, and  appease  their  minds,  it 
is  because  you  have  excited  them  to 
revolt,  and  seduced  them,  by  propa- 
gating falsehoods.     Assemble   the 
clergy,  the  heads  of  the  convents, 
the  alcaldes,  the  men  of  prc^erty  and 
influence,  and  let  the  town  capitu- 
late by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
or  it  shall  be  destroyed.    I  will  not, 
nor  ought  I  to  withdraw  my  troops/* 
Then  addressiil^  himself  particularly 
to  Morla,  he  added,  **  the  incapaa- 
ty  and  cowardice  of  a  general  had 
put  into  your  power  troops  who  sur- 
rendered on  tne  field  of  battle,  and 
the  capitulation  has  been  violated. 
You,  idr  Morla,  what  sort  of  an 
epistle  did  you  write  to  that  gene- 
ral i — It  well  becomes  you,  sir,  to 
talk  of  piUage ;  you  who,  on  enter- 
ing Roussilbn,  carried  off  all  the 
women,  and  distributed  them  as  booty 
among  your  soldiers !— Besides,  what 
right  had  you  to  hold  such  Imiguage  ? 
*»The  capitulation  ought  to  have  in- 
duced you  to  pursue  a  different  line 
of  conduct.    See  what  has  been  the 
conduct  of  the  English,  who  are  far 
from  piquing  themselves  on  being 
rigid  observers  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions.    They  have  complained  of 
the  convention  of  Portugal,  but  they 
have  carried  it  into  effect.  To  violate 
military  treaties  is  to  renounce  all 
civilization  :  it  is  placing  generals  on 
a  footing  with  the  Bedouins  of  the 
desert.    How  dare  you,  then,,  pre- 
sume to  solicit  a  capitulation,  you 


who  viohted  that  of  Ba^en  ?  Sea 
how  injustice  and  bad  fiuth  always 
recoil  upon  the  guil^,  and  operate 
to  their  prejudice,  i  had  a  fleet  at 
Cadiz ;  it  was  under  the  protection 
of  Spain,  yet  you  directed  against  it 
the  mortari  of  the  town  where  you 
commanded.-^  had  a  Spanish  aarmy 
in  my  ranks ;  I  would  rather  have 
viewed  it  embark  on  board  the  Eng- 
lish ships,  or  be  obliged  to  precipi- 
tate it  firora  the  roc&  of  Espinosa, 
than  to  disarm  it;  I  would  rather 
have  7000  more  enemies  to  flght, 
than  be  deficient  in  honour  and  good 
faith.  Return  to  Madrid — I  give  you 
till  six  o'clock  to-morrow  morning — 
return  at  that  hour — ^you  have  «ily 
to  inform  me  of  the  8ubniissi<m  <Jf 
the  people— if  not,  you  and  yotir 
troops  shall  be  put  to  the  sword." 

Buonaparte  iiad  now  been  three 
days  before  Madrid,  and  the  ardour 
of  the  people  having  none  to  direct 
it;  was  deadened  by  delay  and  dis- . 
trust.  Deserted  and  betrayed  as 
they  were,  they  knew  not  in  whom 
to  confide,  and  the  inevitable  conse- 
ouence  of  this  general  suspicion  was, 
that  every  man  began  to  consult  his 
own  pefsonal  safety.  During  the 
night,  those  persons  who  had  come 
fh)m  the  countiy  to  defend  Madrid, 
and  those  of  its  inhabitants  who  were 
most  zealous  for  the  cause  of  liber^, 
left  a  place  where  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  exert  themselves ;  and  at 
ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
fiflh,  General  Belliard  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  city. 

The  mockery  of  a  capitulation  was 
not  observed  by  Morla,  till  some  days 
afler  the  French  were  masters  of 
Madrid.  His  first  stipulation  was, 
that  no  religion  should  be  tolerated 
except  the  catholic.  No  person  was 
to  be  molested  for  his  political  opi-^ 
nions  or  writings,  nor  for  what  he  luul 
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^one  in  obedience  to  the  former  go- 
▼etnmenty  nor  the  people,  for  the  ef- 
fdrts  which  they  had  made  in  their 
defence.    It  was  as  easy  for  the  ty- 
rant to  grant  this,  as  it  would  be  to 
break  it  whenever  he  thought  pro- 
per.   The  fifth  article  required  that 
no  contributions  should  be  exacted 
beyond  the  ordinary  ones  which  had 
hith^erto  been  [mid.  This  was  granted 
till  the  realm  should  definitely  be  or- 
ganized ;  and,  with  the  same  qualify- 
ing reserve,  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
laws,  customs,  and  courts  of  justice 
sfaoidd  be  preserved.    Another  ar- 
ticle required,  that  the  French  of- 
ficers and  troops  should  not  be  quar- 
t^ed  in  private  houses  nor  in  con- 
vents. This  was  granted  with  a  pro- 
viso,   that  the  troops  should  have 
quarters  and  tents  furnished  con- 
form^ly  to  military  regulations,-— 
regulations  which  would  soon  place 
houses  and  convents  at  their  mercy. 
The  Spanish  troops  were  to  march 
Dut  with  the  honours  of  war,  but 
without  their  arms  and  cannon.  The 
armed  peasantry  were  also  to  leave 
th^ir  weapons,  and  return  to  their 
respective  places  of  abode.    They 
who  had  enuBted  among  the  troops  of 
the  line  within  the  last  four  months 
Were  cUscbftrged  from  their  engage- 
ments, and  might  return  home ;  all 
the  rest  should  be  prisoners  of  war 
till  an  exchange  took  place,  which, 
it  was  added,v  should  immediately 
coounence  betwe^oi  equal  numbers, 
ttMl  tank  for  rank.  It  was  asked  that 
ihe  public  debts  and  engagements 
should  be  faithfully  discharged;  but 
this,  it  was  replied,  being  a  political 
object,  belonged  to  the  cognizance 
of  the  assembly  of  the  remm,  4nd 
depeiided  on  the  general  administra- 
tion;   The  last  article  was  a  stipula- 
tion m  favoiir  of  the  traitorous  com- 
nuuiders.    Tho^e  generals,  it  is  said, 


who  might  wish  to  continue  in  Mad- 
rid should  preserve  their  rank,  and 
such  as  were  desirous  of  quitting  it, 
shoul(i  be  at  liberty  so  to  do.  This 
was  graiited ;  but  their  pay,  it  was 
added,  could  only.contmue  till  the 
kingdom  received  its  ultimate  orga- 
nization. 

Notwithstanding  the  formality  with 
which  the  soldiers  were  included  in 
this  capitulation,  very  few  of  them 
remained  to  be  subject  to  its  condi- 
tions. Castillar  and  all  the  military 
officers  of  rank  refused  to  enter  into 
any  terms,-  and,  with  the  main  body 
of  the  troops  and  16  guns,  marched 
but  of  the  city  on  the  night  of  the 
fourth,  and  efiected  their  re- . 
treat.  The  council  of  Cas-  Dec.  4. 
tille,  which  had  already  suf- 
fered the  iust  reproaches  of  the  pit- 
triots,  had  now  to  endure  the  cen- 
sure of  the  tyrant  whom  they  had 
supported  whde  his  power  was  pre- 
dominant, and  disowned  when  the 
tide  turned  against  him.  He  issued 
a  decree,  whereby,  considering  that 
that  council  had  shown,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  functions,  as  much  false- 
hood as  weakness,  and  that,  after  ha- 
ving published  the  renunciation  of. 
the  Bouibons,  and  acknowledged  the 
right  ofx  Joseph  Buonaparte  to  the 
tJirone,  it  had  had  the  baseness^ 
declare  that  it  had  signed  those  do- 
cuments with  secret  reservations, 
they  were  displaced,  as  cowards,  and 
unworthy  to  be  the  magistrates  of  e 
brave  and  generous  nation.  Care, 
however,  was  taken  to  except  from 
this  sentence  those  who  had  been 
cautious-enough  not  to  sign  the  re- 
cantation. At  the  same  time,  ano- 
ther decree  was  passed,  abolishing 
the  inquisition,  as  incompatible  with 
the  sovereign  power,  i^d  with  the 
civil  authority.  Its  property  was  to 
be  re-united  to  the  domains  of  Spain, 
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as  a  guarantee  for  the  public  debt. 
A  third  decree  reduced  the  number 
©f  existing  convents  to  one  third. 
Tliis  was  to  be  effected  by  uniting  the 
members  o(  several  convents  in  one ; 
and  no  novice  was  to  be  admitted  or 
professed  till  the  number  of  religion- 
ers of  either  sex  should  be  reduced 
to  one  third  of  their  present  amount. 
All  novices,  therefore,  were  ordered 
to  quit  their  respective  convents 
within  the  space  of  a  fortnight ;  and 
all  who,  having  professed,  wished  to 
change  their  mode  of  life,  and  to 
Jive  as  secular  ecclesiastics,  were 
permitted  so  to  do,  and  a  pension  se- 
cured to  them,  to  be  regulated  by 
their  age,  but  neither  exceeding  4000 
reals  nor  falling  short  of  3000.  From 
the  possessions  of  the  suppressed  con- 
vents,, a  sum  was  to  be  set  apart  suf- 
ficient for  increasing  the  proportion 
of  the  parish  priests,  so  that  the 
lowest  salary  should  amount  to  2400 
reals;  the  surplus  of  this  property 
should  be  united  to  the  domains  of 
Spain ;  half  of  it  appropriatpd  to  gua- 
rantee the  public  debt,  the  othier  to 
reimburse  the  prpvjnces  and  cities 
the  expences  occasipned  by  sup- 
plying the  anqies,  and  to  indemnify 
the  cities  and  country  for  the  losses 
caused  by  the  war.  All  seigporial 
courts  of  justice  were  al$o  fibo}ish^, 
no  other  jurisdiction  being  permitted 
to  exist  than  the  royal  CQurts  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  another  decree,  premising, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  abuses  in  the 
finances  of  Spain  arose  from  the  alie- 
nation of  difierent  branches  of  the 
imposts,  though  they  were,  from  their 
nature,  unalienable,  enacted,  that 
every  individual  who  should  be  in  pos- 
session, either  by  grant,  sale,  or  any 
ether  means,  of  any  portion  of  the 
ciyil  or  ecclesiastical  imposts,  should 
(jease  to  receive  them. 


Buonaparte  now  addressed  anro« 
damation  to  the  Spaniards.  What 
possible  result,  he  asked  them,  could 
attend  even  the  success  of  some  cam- 
paigns ?  Nothing  but  ap  endless  war 
upon  their  soil.  It  had  cost  him  onty 
a  few  marches  to  defeat  their  amoies, 
and  he  would  soon  drive  the  Engli^ 
from  the  peninsula.  Thus,  to  the 
rights  which  had  been  ceded  to  him 
by  the  princes  of  the  last  dynas^, 
he  had  added  the  rijght  of  conquest : 
that,  however,  should,  not  make  any 
alteration  in  his  intentions.  His 
wish  was  to  be  their  regenerator. 
All  which  obstructed  their  prosperi- 
ty and  their  greatness-,  he  had  de- 
stroyed ;  he  had  broken  the  chains 
which  bore^th^  people  down;  and» 
instead  of  an  absolute  monarchy,  had 
given  them  a  limited  and  constitu- 
tional one,  with  a  free  constitution* 
What,  then,  were  this  tyrant's  notions 
of  a  limited  monarchy  ?  If  he  called 
that  inonarchy  limited  whic)i  was  to 
be  held  in  dependence  upon  him^ 
^elft  there  mignt  be  some  meaning 
in  the  perverted  term ;  but,  by  the 
forms  of  his  mock  constitution,  th^ 
intruder  would  be  as  absolute  in 
Spain  as  he  himself  in  France.  The 
conclusion  of  this  proclamation  was 
in  a  spirit  of  bla^hemy,  hitherto 
ppnfined  to  the  barbarous  countries 
pf  Africa  or  the  East.  "  Should  all 
nay  efforts,"  said  he,  "  prove  fruit- 
less^ and  you  should  not  merit  my 
copfidence,  nothing  will  remain  for 
mie  but.  to  treat  you  as  conquered 
provinces,  and  to  place  my  brother 
upon  another  throne.  I  shall  then 
set  the  crown  of  Spain  upon  my  own 
head,  and  cause  it  to  be  respected 
by  the  guilty ;  Jbr  Go4  hcts  given  tm 
poxioer  and  indinaHon  tQ  sttrmount  all 
.gbstaclesJ** 

I91  aU  bis  bulletin^  i^fid  prc^sda^n^ 
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tionSy  Buonaparte  anxiously  held  up 
tfaie  English  to  the  indignation  and 
contempt  of  the  Spaniards ;  a  people, 
lie  said,  who  fomented  war  every 
ivhere,  and  distributed  arms  like  poi- 

,  mon,  but  who  shed  their  blood  only 
.for  their  own  direct  persond  inter- 
ests ;  and  he  represented  the  Spa- 
niards as  complaining  that  forty  thou- 
sand English,  added  to  their  armies 
under  Blake  and  Castanos,  might 
liave  balanced  the  fortune  of  the  war. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  dissembled,  that  the  as- 

■  distance  of  England,  generously  in- 
tended as  it  was,  was  ill  timed,  ill 
directed,  and  inadequate  to  its  ob- 
ject. Some  blame  is  imputable  to 
the  Spanish  government :  they  trust- 
ed too  much  to  their  own  resources'; 
those  resources  were  amply  suflBcient 
for  that  kind  of  war  which  the  pre- 
cautions of  the  Seville  junta  recom- 
mended, but  if  arhiies  were  to  be  op- 
posed by  armies,  and  battles  ven- 
tured in  the  field,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  Spaniards  could  be  success- 
ful at  first ;  and  they  should  early 
have  solicited  a  British  force,  espe- 
cially of  cavalry.  But  we  must  take 
blame  to  ourselves  also :  the  effort, 
when  it  was  made,  was  not  commen- 
surate to  the  occasion ;  and  the  fatal 
convention  of  Cintra  drew  after  it  a 
long  train  of  disaster  and  disgrace. 

Its  first  effect  was  to  suspend  all 
operations  of  the  army  in  Portugal-— 
the  British  commanders  being  sum- 
moned to  England,  in  consequence  of 
the  inquiry.  The  loss  of  two  of  them, 
indeed,  was  gain,  since,  however  per- 
sonally brave,  they  had  proved  them- 
selves to  be  utterly  deficient  in 
promptitude,  activity,  and  enterprize. 
But  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  though 
he  was  implicated  in  their  gross  po- 
litical misconduct,  and  had  betrayed 
4he  39me  want  of  moral  feeling,  was 


supposed  to  possess  military  quali« 
ties  which  rendered  his  absence  at 
such  a  time  a  public  loss.  The  com- 
mand was  now  vested  in  Sir  John 
IVloore ;  and,  beyond  a  doubt,  if  the 
people  of  England,  or  the  army 
themselves,  had  been  called  upon  to 
chuse  the  general  Who  should  be  em- 
ployed on  this  important  occasion, 
ne  would  have  been  their  choice,  so 
generally  was  he  respected,  both  as 
an  officer  and  as  a  man.  On  the 
6th  of  October,  he  j-^eceived  his  ap- 
pointment at  Lisbon.  *  Six  weeks  be- 
fore this  time  the  English  govern- 
ment had  resolved  to  send  an  army 
to  the  north  6f  Spain, — and  six  weeks 
were  lost,  because  Junot  and  his  ar- 
my were  first  to  be  transported  to 
France,  on  their  way  to  the  same 
country ! 

Sir  John  Moore  had  acted,  both 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  Swe- 
den, as  commander-in-chief.  When 
the  expedition  to  Portugal  was  fitted 
out,  the  army  which  he  had  com- 
manded was'  ordered  on  that  service, 
but  he  himself  was  superseded  by 
Sir  Harry  Burrard,  and  received  or- 
ders to  serve  as  third  in  command. 
Many  men  would  have  resigne4  up 
on  mis;  but,  possessing  a  higher 
sense  of  honour  than  ordinary  Imen, 
he  betrayed  no  resentment,  saying, 
that  he  would  never  refuse  to  serve 
his  country  while  he  was  able,  and 
that  if  the  king  commanded  him  to 
act  as  an  ensign  he  would  obey.  In 
the  same  spirit,  having  arrived  in 
Portugal,  after  the  battle  of  Viraiera, 
he  declared  to  Sir  Hew  Dairy mple, 
that  as  Wellesley  had  done  so  much| 
it  was  fair  he  should  take  the  lead  in 
the  operations  against  Lisbon ;  and 
he  ofiered,  if  the  good  of  the  service 
required  it,  to  execute  any  part  that 
was  allotted  to  him,  without  interfe- 
ring with  Sir  Arthur*  As  soon  as  hd 
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obtained  the  command,  the  utmost 
activity  was  exerted  to  forward  the 
expedition ;— before'  that  time  little 
or  nothing  had  been  done  towards 
the  equipment  of  the  troops ;  and  in 
eight  days  afterwards,  the  greatest 
part  of  them  were  in  motion. 

Difficulties,  however,  occurred  at 
the  onset  The  cavalry  were  to  go 
by  land ;  the  infantry  either  by  sea 
or  land,  at  the  commander's  discre- 
tion. A  coasting  voyage  in  wmter 
was  thought  ^ncertain  and  danger- 
ous, and  the  junta  also  represented, 
that  if  he  went  by  sea,  half  the  army 
could  never  leave  the  coast,  for  want 
of  necessaries,  there  being  hardly 
means  at  Coruna  to  equip  and  for- 
ward 10|000  men,  who  were  to  land 
there  under  Sir  David  Baird,  and 
form  a  junction  with  tlie  commander 
wherever  he  ^ould  appoint*  It  was, 
therefore,  determined  to  proceed  by 
land ;— yet  surely  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober ought  not  to  have  been  consi- 
dered as  a  winter  month ;  and  if  the 
British  forces  were  to  co-operate 
with  Blake,  they  should  have  been 
landed  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
scene  of  action,  in  the  ports  .eastward 
of  Coruna.  When  the  land  journey 
had  been  resolved  on,  new  obstacles 
i^peared.  The  Spanish  commissa- 
iT-general  was  consulted  concerning 
the  means  of  subsisting  the  army  on 
the  great  road  by  Elvas ;  but  when  the 
quantity  of  meat  which  was  required 
was  explained  to  him,  he  computed 
that  in  three  months  all  the  oxen 
would  be  consumed,  and  vert  few 
hogs  be  left  in  the  country.  In  the 
north  of  Portugal  there  was  abun- 
^ dance  of  food;  but  the  Portugueze 
said  that  artillery  could  not  be  trans- 
ported across  the  mountains,  and 
some  British  officers  who  were  sent 
to  examine  the  roads  confirmed  this 
opinion.    When  Sir  John  Moore  was 


on  his  way,  it  wai^  discovereiliiat, 
bad  as  they  were,  they  were  pixti. 
cable  for  cannon ;  but  the  discoveiy 
was  made  too  late.  In  conseqaence 
of  this  error,  it  was  diought  neceaary 
to  divide  the  army.  The  artillery  md 
cavalry  were  entrusted  to  Lieutenint- 
general  Hope,  with  fbur  regiments 
of  infantry :  they  were  to  mardi  by 
Elvas  on  the  Madrid  road:  and  two 
brigades,  under  General  R^^,  ^^t 
by  Elvas  and  Alcantara.  The  rest 
of  the  army  moved  through  Almeida: 
two  brigades,  under  General  Beres- 
ford,  by  way  of  Coimbra ;  three,  ob- 
der  General  Fraser,  by  way  of  A- 
brantes.  These  were  to  unite  it  Sa- 
lamanca, and  General  Hope  and  & 
David  Baird  were  either  to  join  them 
there,  or  at  Valladolid. 

Before  they  began  their  man*, 
Sir  John  Moore  warned  the  troops, 
in  his  general  orders,  that  the  Spa- 
niards were  a  grave,  orderly  peopl^ 
extremely  sober,  but  generous  and 
warm  in  their  temper,  and  easily  of- 
fended l^  any  insult  dr  diarcspect 
which  was  offered  them ;  and  he  «• 
deavoured  to  impress  upoii  them  the 
propriety  of  accoramodatiDg  them- 
selves to  these  manners,  and  wrt 
shocking,  by  their  hatemperaince,  a 
people  mio  were  gratoful  to  the  Ei^" 
fish,  and  worthy  of  being  their  aHies. 
Respecting  the  sick,  he  said,  he8«»|, 
with  much  concern,  their  number 
was  daily  increasmg:  it  was  owiag 
to  their  own  intemperance  that  so 
many  of  them  were  rendered  rndpt" 
ble  rf  marching  against  the  enemy; 
and  having  stated  this,  he  felt  confi- 
dent that  he  need  say  no  more  to 
'  British  soldiers  to  ^nsure  their  sobne- 
ty.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to 
prevent  the  troojw,  during  their  ^ 
at  Lisbon,  from  injuring  tbemsejvea 
thus,  by  posting  centries  at  the  wme- 
>shops,^ut  these  men  did  not  per- 
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form  their  duhr  towards  their  com- 
rades, and  had  no  orders  to  exclude 
the  women  of  the  camp,  who  were 
openly  employed,  from  morning  till 
iiight,in  fetching  wine  for  their  hus- 
bands. This  was  the  main  cause  of 
aprevafling  sickness;  but  the  troops 
had  also  suffered  from  the  heavy  rains 
to  which  they  were  exposed  in  their 
huts. 

On  the  13th  of  November,   Sir 
John  Moore  arrived  with  his  advan- 
ced guard  at  Salamanca.    Before  he 
entered  the  town,  he  learnt  the  de- 
feat of  the  Estremaduran  army  at 
Burgos,  and  on  the  second  night  af- 
ter his  arrival,  was  awakened  by  an 
express,  with  news  that  the  French 
had  possessidn  of  Valladolid, — twen- 
ty leagues  only  from  Salamanca.  He 
had  only  three  brigades  of  infantry 
with  him,  and  not  a  single  gun.   His 
first  thought  was  to  fsSl  back  upon 
Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  but  he  soon  learnt 
that  die  French  had  retired  to  Pa- 
lencia,  and  that  none  of  their  in&n- 
try  had  advanced  beyond  Burgos: 
he  therefore  sent  orders  to  Generals 
Bairdand  Hope,  to  concentrate  their 
divisions,  and  join  him  with  all  speed. 
Every  day  now  brought  with  it  new 
causes  of  anxiety,  and  intelligence 
of  new  disasters.    Blake's  army  was 
dispersed,  and  Buonaparte  might  ei- 
ther turn  his  force  against  Castanos, 
or  march  against  the  English,  to  pre- 
vent their  junction.  Sir  John  Moore, 
placed  nearly  in  the  centre,  between 
two  divisions  of  his  army,  which  were 
approaching  from  ditferent  points, 
was  compelled  to  remwn  inactive. 
Perceiving   the  supineness   of  the 
Spanish  government,  and  indignant 
at  discovering  the  weakness  which 
they  had  concealed  from  him  till  he 
was  in  the  heart  of  Spain,  he  began 
to  despair  of  the  cause  of  the  Spa- 
niards.   He  saw  nothing  argfund  hira 

VOL.   I.   PART  I. 


but  ah  inactivity,  which  he  mistook 
for  torpor  and  indifference.  They 
had'  not,  he  said,  shown  themselves 
a  wise  or  a  provident  people ;  their 
wisdom  was  not  a  wisdom  of  action. 
Yet  still  he  felt  that  they  were  a  fine 
people ;  that  they  had  a  character  of 
their  own,  quite  distinct  from  that 
of  any  other  nation ;  and  much,  he 
thought,  might  have  been  done  witfi 
them.  He  erred  in  thinking  that  they 
would  not  do  much  for  themselves. 

Sir  David  Baird  had  formed  a  like 
opinion.    The  expedition  under  his 
coiiimand   reached  Coruna  on   the 
13th  of  October ;  and  such  were  the 
idle  forms  and  the  neglect  of  the  Spa- 
nishgovemment,  thatthe  troops  were 
kept  on  ship-board  till  an  order  for 
their  landing  could  be  received  from 
the  central  junta.     This  general  had 
been  accustomed  to  an  Indian  army, 
with  its  train  of  sUtes  and  sutlers, 
elephants  and  palanquins, — and  he 
had  now  to  inarch  an  army  through 
a  country  where  it  is  not  without  dif- 
ficulty that  a  party  of  travellers  can 
obtain  food,  and  which  had  already 
been  drained  by  its  own  troops ;  and 
his  commissaries  were  not  only  in- 
experienced in  the  business  of  their 
department,  but  ignorant  of  the  lan^ 
guage  of  the  people.    Dividing  his 
army  into  small  detachments,  which 
followed  each  other  at  considerable 
distance,  he  arrived  at  Astorga,  Nov* 
19th,  and  there  learning  the  defeat 
of  Blake's  army,  and  anticipating  that 
of  CasUinos's,  he  consulted  with  his 

feneral  officers,  and  informed  Sir 
ohn  .Moore  of  their  unanimous  opi* 
nion,  that  he  ought  not  to  attempt  to 
advance^  tiU  his  whole  force  was  as- 
sembled there,  which  would  not  bt 
before  the  4thof  December.  The  dis- 
tance between  Coruna  and  Astorga 
is  little  more  than  200  miles;  but 
such,  with  our  commissariat,  is  ibm 
2£ 
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dOatorv  progress  of  an  advancing 
Engiish  army.  Sir  John  Moore's 
opinion  of  the  hopelessness  of  affairs 
was  thus  confirmed  bjr  Sir  David 
Baird.  <*  I  see  my  situation/*  he 
said  in  his  journal,  <*  as  clearly  as 
any  one,  that  nothing  can  be  worse ; 
yet  I  am  detemuned  to  form  die 
junction  of  the  army,  and  to  try  our 
fortune.  We  have  no  business  here 
as  things  are ;  but,  being  here,  it 
would  never  do  to  abandon  the  Spa- 
niards without  a  struggle." 

It  was  not  long  before  intelligence 
arrived  that  Castanos  was 
^Tov.  28.  defeated,  and  his  army 
dispersed.  This  event  the 
British  commander  had  expected ;  it 
had  always  been  his  opinion  that  the 
south  of  Spain  should  have  been  the 
scene  of  action ;  that  Cadiz,  not  Co- 
runa,  should  have  been  chosen  for 
the  disembarkation  of  the  English 
army,  and  Seville  or  Cordova  the 
place  of  their  junction.  He  now  de- 
termined to  retreat  upon  Portugal. — 
•5  Thus,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  the 
English  ambassador,  Mr  Frere, "  he 
should  fall  back  upon  his  resources, 
cover  a  country  where  there  was  a 
British  interest,  act  as  a  diversion  in 
&vour  of  Spain,  if  the  French  de- 
lached  a  force  against  him,  and  be 
ready  to  return  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Spaniards,  should  circumstances 
again  render  it  eligible.  That  such 
circumstances  would  occur  he  had 
no  expectation.  The  French,  he 
thought,  would  have  little  more  to 
do  to  subdue  the  country  than  to 
marchoyerit,tho',afterthe  conquest, 
they  might  have  troublesome  sub- 
jecte;'*  and,  in  his  letter  to  Sir 
bavid  Baird,  ordering  him  to  fall 
back  upon  Coruna,  and  sail  from 
thence  for  the  Tagus,  be  directed 
him  to  write  immediately  to  Eng- 
land, and  order  that  transports  might 


be  dent  to  Lisbon.  **  They  will  b^ 
wanted,"  said  he ;  *•  for  when  the 
French  have  Spain,  Portugal  cannot 
be  defended."  He  had  written  a 
few  days  before  this  to  Lord  Castel- 
reagh,  saying  that  he  had  ordered  a 
depot  of  provisions,  for  a  short  con- 
sumption, to  be  formed  at  Almeida, 
and  perhaps  the  same  should  be  done 
at  Elvas:  in  that  case,  the  progrefls 
of  the  enemy  might  be  checked, 
while  the  stores  were  embarking  at 
Lisbon,and  arrangements  were  made 
for  taking  off  the  arm^.  Bey<md 
this,  the  defence  of  Lisbon  or  of 
Portugal  should  not  be  thought  of. 
In  conununicating  his  resolution  of 
retiring  to  the  British  government,  he 
wrote  in  the  same  desponding  spin't. 
"  Portugal,"  he  said,  "  could  not  be 
defended  against  a  superior  enem^: 
the  Spaniai^,  however,  mightralljin 
the  south,  and  the  English  might  still 
be  of  use,  if  they  were  landed  at  Ca- 
diz. But  it  was  nnpossible  to  be  very 
sanguine  on  this  subject,  after  what 
had  been  seen/' 

When  Uiis  intention  of  retreating 
was  made  known  to  the  army  at  Sa- 
lamanca, it  was  very  generally  disap- 
f)roved.  Murmurs  against  it  were 
leard  in  every  quarter,  from  men  of 
ail  ranks.  Even  the  staff  officers  la- 
mented this  resolution  of  their  com- 
mander, and  doubted  the  wisdom  of 
his  decision.  In.  his  letter  to  Mr 
Frere,  written  before  the  defeat  of 
Castanos  was  known,' Sir  John  Moore 
proposed  the  question,  what  the  Bn- 
tish  army  should  do,  in  case  of  that 
event ;  whether  he  should  retreat 
upon  Portugal,  or  march  upon  Ma- 
drid, and  throw  himself  into  theheart 
of  Spain,  thus  to  run  all  risks,  and 
share  the  fortunes  of  the  Spani^ 
nation  ?  "  This  movement,"  he  saw, 
"  would  be  one  of  great  hazard, 
as  his  retreat  to  Cadiz  or  Gibraltar 
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must  be  yer^  uncertain,  and  he 
should  be  entirely  in  the  power  of 
the  Spaniards ;  but  perhi^ps  it  was 
worthy  of  risk,  if  tne  government 
and  people  of  Spain  were  thought 
to  have  still  sufficient  enerffy,  and 
the  means  to  recover  from  their  de- 
feats. *^Tlie  question/'  said  Sir  John 
Moore  to  Mr  Frere,  "  is  not  purely 
a  military  one.    It  belongs  at  least 
as  much  to  you  as  to  me  to  decide 
upon  it.     Your  communications  with 
the  Spanish  govemment,  and  the 
opportunities  you  have  had  of  judging 
of  the  general  state  of  the  country, 
enable  you  to  form  as  just  an  esti- 
mate of  the  resistance  that  is  likely 
to  be   offered.     You   are  perhaps 
better  acquainted  with  the  views  of 
the  British  cabinet;  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  would  that  cabinet  direct, 
were  they  uponthespot  todctermine? 
It  is  of  much  importance  that  this 
should  be  thoroughly  considered; 
it  is  comparatively  of  very  little,  on 
wtiom  shall  rest  the  greatest  share 
of  responsibility.     I  am  willing  to 
take  the  whole,  or  a  part ;  but  I  am 
very  anxious  to  know  your  opinion." 
Mr  Frere  knew  that  what  the  Spanish 
government  most  deprecated  was,  a 
retreat  of  the  English  upon  Lisbon. 
It  would  sink  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
country,  and  would  make  them  be- 
lieve that  England,  after  an  ineffec- 
tual effort,  h^  relapsed  into  the  old 
limited  system  of  protecting  Por- 
tugal   If,  therefore,  a  retreat  was 
^termined  upon,  as  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, he  thought  the  army  should 
Mback  upon  GaJicia,  and  the  strong 
country  about  Astoi^a.    But  he  said, 
in  his  reply  to  the  commander-m- 
chief,  that  Leon  and  the  two  Castiles 
(with  the  exception  of  La  Mancha 
and  the  city  of  Madrid)  were  the 
provinces  least  distinguished  for  a 
^*^>  patriotic,  or  provincial  spirit 


in  aU  Spain:  the  peo^e  had  been 
passive  during  the  late  events,  and 
had  seen  their  country  successively 
occupied  by  the  strov^est  party*  It 
was  difficult  to  blame  them:  living 
in  open  villages,  in  vast  plains,  with- 
out arms  and  without  horses,  they 
had  neither  the  means  of  defence  or 
escape.  That  country  must  necessa- 
rily belong  to  the  party  which  was 
superior  in  cavalry, — ^yet  even  there 
there  was  no  want  of  a  rieht  feeling :' 
the  towns  were  abandoned  at  the  w- 
proach  of  the  enemy ;  not  a  single 
magistrate  had  been  brought  over  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  in- 
truder, nor  had  the  French  been  able 
to  enlist  a  single  soldier.  The  other 
provinces  were  possessed  by  the  most 
ardent  and  determined  spurit.  There 
was  no  doubt  of  the  people.  The 
government  was  new,  and  had  hi- 
therto been  too  numerous  to  be  very 
active ;  but  there  was  hope  that  that 
inconvenience  would  soon  be  reme- 
died. "  They  are  resolute,'*  said 
Mr  Frere,  "  and  I  believe  every  man 
of  them  determined  to  perish  with 
the  country.  They  will  not  at  least 
set  the  example,  which  the  ruling 
powers  and  higher  orders  of  other 
countries  have  exhibited,  of  weak- 
ness and  timidity."        ^ 

Great  advantages,  the  anvVMissador 
thought,  would  result  from  advancing 
speedily  to  cover  Madrid.  It  was  a 
point  of  great  moment  for  effect  in 
Spain,  and  still  more  in  France,  and 
in  the  west  of  Europe*  The  people 
of  the  town  were  full  of  resolution, 
and  determined  to  defend  it,  in  spite 
of  its  situation ;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  unfavourable  to  the  claim  of 
the  intruder  than  a  siege  of  the  ca^^ 
pital.  The  first  object  of  the  English^ 
therefore,  he  thought,  should  be  to 
march  there,  and  collect  a  force  ca- 
pable of  resisting  the  French,  before 
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farther  reinforcements  arrived  from 
France.  There  were  rejwrts  that 
the  resistance  to  the  conscription  had 
been  much  more  obstinate  than  usual, 
and  a  pastoral  letter  of  the  bishop  of 
Carcassoneseemed  to  prove  that  these 
reports  were  not  wholly  without  foun- 
dation. An  advantage  obtained  over 
the  French  now  would  be  doubly 
valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  would  ren- 
der a  conscription,  for  a  third  attempt 
upon  Spain,  mfinitely  difficult,  if  not 
impractioi^e.  But  if,  with  their  pre- 
sent forces,  they  were  allowed  to  re- 
tain their  present  advantages,  and  to 
wait  the  completion  of  the  conscrip- 
tion, they  would  pour  in  forces,  which 
would  give  them  immediate  posses- 
sion of  the  capital  and  central  pro^ 
vinces,  and  the  war  would  then  be 
reduc^  to  an  absolute  competition 
between  the  two  countries,  which 
could  stand  out  longest  against  the 
waste  of  population. 

If,  however,  Mr  Frere  said,  this 
view  of  the  subject  should  not  ap- 
pear sufficiently  clear  or  conclusive 
to  the  conunander-in-chief,  to  induce 
hufn  to  take  this  step,  which  he,  the 
ambassador,  was  well  convinced  would 
meet  with  die  approbation  of  his  ma- 
jesty^s  government,  he  would  venture 
to  recommend  retaining  the  position 
of  Astorga.  A  retreat  from  thence 
to  Coruna  (a;s  fiur,  said  he,  as  an 
onmilitary  man  may  be  allowed  to 
judge  of  a  country  which  he  has  tra- 
velled over)  would  be  less  difficult 
than  through  Portugual  to  Lisbon ; 
and  w^  ought  in  that  position  to 
wait  for  the  reinforcements  of  caval- 
IV  from  England:  the  army  would 
^us  be  enisled  to  act  in  the  flat 
country,  which  opens  immediately 
from  that  point,  and  extends  through 
the  whole  of  Leon  and  Old  Castile. 

Before  this  letter  arrived,  the  ge- 
neral's resolution  had  been  taken,  in 


consequence  of  the  news  of  Cast^ 
nos's  defeat.  It  was  not  shaken  b^ 
the  reasoning  of  the  ambassador, 
whose  opinion  he  had  asked,  and  be 
waited  only  for  the  junction  a^  G^ 
neral  Hope,  to  commence  his  retreat 
on  Portugal.  The  plan  which  Mr 
Frere  had  proposed,  of  makingastand 
at  Astorga,  he  seems  not  to  have 
thought  worthy  of  consideration;  yet 
he  had  been  informed  that  the  pases 
of  the  Bierzo  might  be  defended  bj 
a  thousand  men,  against  an  armja 
twenty  thousand ;  and  no  person  who 
had  ever  travelled  through  that  coun- 
tiy  could  doubt  the  trum  of  the  opi' 
nion.  On  the  5th  of  December,  i 
messenger  arrived,  with  a  dispatch 
from  Castelfranco/mdMorla,  inform- 
ing him,  in  the  name  of  the  junta, 
that  about  25,000  men,  of  the  amy 
of  Castanos,  were  falling  back  on 
Madrid,  to  imite  with  its  garrison; 
that  10,000  from  Somosierra  were 
coming  to  the  city  for  the  same  par* 
pose;  and  that  nearly  40,000 would 
join  them.  With  that  number  ci 
troops,  the  French  army,  which  had 
presented  itself,  was  not  to  be  feared. 
But  the  junta,  apprehending  an  in- 
crease of  the  enemy's  forces,  hoped 
he  would  be  able  to  unite  with  their 
army,  or  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  ene- 
my; and  they  did  not  doubt  that  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements  would  be 
such  as  the  interests  of  both  conn- 
tries  required. 

This  letter  was  written  on  the  se- 
cond, arid  the  men  who  signed  it 
were  then  plotting  to  betray  their 
country, — ^but  the  success  of  th^ 
treason  was  not  yet  certain,  anj 
though  they  might  have  wished  and 
designed  to  draw  on  the  British  amj 
to  its  destruction,  the  proposal  thitit  i 
should  advance  came  not  from  then  | 
alone,  but  from  the  civil  and  mifl* 
tary  junta  also,  and  was  such  as  true 
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IMtriots  would  have  given.  WhUe 
Sir  John  was  considering  this  letter. 
Colonel  Charmiily,  a  trench  emi- 
^ant  in  the  British  service,  and  de- 
nizened in  England,  arrived,  with 
dispatches  from  Mr  Frere.  Colonel 
Charmilly  was  in  Madrid  on  the 
night  of  the  1st  of  December,  when 
the  inhabitants  were  working  by  torch 
light  at  the  trenches,  breaking  up  the 
streets,  and  barricading  the  houses. 
He  had  seen  the  Duke  del  Infanta- 
do,  who  told  him  that  a  new  junta 
had  been  formed,  of  which  he  was  the 
president;  that  there  were  provisions 
and  ammunition  in  Madrid;  that  more 
than  50,000  men  had  that  day  en- 
listed themselves  as  volunteers;  and 
that  it  was  of  material  importance  to 
the  conunon  cause  tbat^theBritish  com- 
mander should  make  a  division,  which 
would  compel  the  French  to  divide 
their  forces,  and  thus  afford  some  re- 
lief to  Madrid,  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  defend  to  the  last  moment. 
This  he  requested  Colonel  Charmil- 
ly to  communicate  to  Sir  John  Moore, 
as  he  himself  had  been  an  eye  wit- 
ness of  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and 
the  preparations  which  they  were 
making  for  resistance.  By  another 
grandee  (whose  name  does  not  ap- 
pear) he  was  requested  to  say  to  Sir 
John  Moore,  that  he  must  make  use 
of  this  moment  to  save  Spain,  by  ma- 
king conditions  with  the  junta  for  a 
better  government;  but  especially 
that  he  should  require  the  Spanisn 
army  to  be  put  under  the  orders  of 
the  British  commander-in-chief  for 
the  time  being,  as  it  had  been  under 
Xord  Peterborough. 

When  Colonel  Charmilly  reached 
Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  on  his  way,  he 
found  that  Mr  Frere  had  just  arrived, 
following  the  central  junta,  who  were 
retiring  from  Aranjuez  to  Badajoz. 
To  him  he  communicated  the  state 


of  Madrid,  and  the  subject  of  his 
conference  with  the  Duke  del  Infan- 
tado ;  and  the  ambassador  requested 
him,  as  a  colonel  in  the  Britini  ser- 
vice, to  take  charjge  of  a  letter  to  Sir 
John  Moore,  urging  him  to  suspend 
his  retreat,  as  a  measure  which  would 
have  the  worst  effect  upon  the  Spa- 
nish cause,  and  be  of  the  greatest  in« 
jury  both  to  Spsun  and  England.—- 
But  thinking  that,  having  begun  the 
retreat,  Sir  John  might  supposehis  re- 
sponsibility engaged  to  go  on  with  it, 
Mr  Frere  entrusted  Colonel  Charmil- 
ly with  a  second  letter,  to  be  deli- 
vered in  case  the  general  persisted 
in  his  determination  of  retreating.*- 
The  purport  of  this  letter  was  to  re- 
quest that  the  bearer  might  be  ex- 
amined before  a  council  of  war ;  and 
the  reason  for  this  measure  was,  that 
the  decision  of  a  council  of  war 
would  exonerate  the  commander-in- 
chief  from  the  responsibility  by  which 
he  might  otherwise  feel  himself  fet- 
tered. 

Charmilly  reached  Salamanca  while 
Sir  John  was  deliberating  t^n  the 
dispatch  from  Morla  and  Castelfran- 
co.  He  delivered  the  ambassador's 
fii'st  letter.  The  state  of  Madrid, 
Mr  Frere  said,  was  so  strong  a  con- 
firmation, or,  more  properly  spealc- 
ing,  so  much  exceeded  every  thing 
which  he  had  ventured  to  say  of  the 
spirit  and  resolution  of  the  people, 
that  he  could  not  forbear  represent- 
ing to  the  general,  in  the  stcongest 
manner,  the  propriety,  not  to  say  the 
necessity,  of  supporting  the  Spanish 
people  by  all  the  means  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. **  I  have  no  hesitation,  he 
added,  **  in  taking  upon  myself  any 
degree  of  responsibility  which  may 
attach  itself  to  this  advice,  as  I  con- 
sider tfie  fate  of  Spain  as  depending 
absolutely,  for  the  present,  upon  the 
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decision  whidi  jou  maj  adopt  I 
say,  for  the  present;  for  such  is  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  country, 
that,  even  if  abandoned  by  the  Bri* 
tishy  1  should*  by  no  means  despair 
of  tiieir  ultimate  success."  Having 
read  this  letter,  and  heard  CharmiU 
ly's  communication,  Sir  John  Moore 
gave  him  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  intention  of  retreating  would  be 
given  up.  He  retired,  however,  to 
reflect  upon  what  he  had  heajrd, — 
His  instructions  directed  him  to  re- 
ceive the  representations  boUi  of  die 
Spanish  government  and  the  British 
ambassador  with  the  utmost  defer- 
ence and  attention : — both  depreca- 
ted his  retreat  Charmilly  haa  been 
an  eye-witness  of  tlie  preparations 
which  were  making  in  Madrid,  and 
accounts  confirming  his  report  came 
from  various  other  quarters.  He  was 
|>ersuaded  that  a  great  improvement 
m  the  public  affiurs  had  taken  place, 
and  that  it  was  not  becoming  him  to 
fly  at  such  a  time ;  and  he  wrote,  that 
night,  to  Sir  David  Baird,  tellin^him 
to  suspend  his  retrograde  march  till  he 
heard  again,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  retuming  to  Astor^  should 
it  be  necessary. 

Still  the  rooted  feelins  of  his  heart 
was  despondency.  In  Siis  very  let- 
ter he  expressed  his  fear  that  the  spi- 
rit of  resistance  had  arisen  too  late, 
and  that  the  French  were  now  too 
stronff  to  be  resisted  in  that  manner. 
All  wis,  he  said,  appeared  to  him 
very  strange  and  unsteady;  yet  if 
the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  did  arise,  and 
thj  people  would  be  martyrs,  there 
was  no.  saying,  in  that  case,  what  a 
British  force  ttiight  do.  Jn  the  mom- 
.  ing  he  wrote  a  second  l^ter,  order- 
ing Sir  David  to  return  to  Astorga. 
^»  We  must  be  at  hand,'*  said  he,  *'  to 
aid  and  take  advantage  of  whatever 
happens.    The  wi$he9  of  our  cpun- 


try  and  our  duty  demand  this  of  as, 
with  whatever  risk  it  m^iybe  attend- 
ed." But  he  added,—''  J  mean  to 
proceed  bridle  in  hand ;  for  if  ^ 
bubble  bursts,  and  Madrid  falls,  ve 
shall  have  a  run  for  it."  These  were 
ominous  words.  It  was  apparent 
that  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  Spaniards,  nor  in  his 
own  means  of  resisting  the  Frescb, 
however  strong  the  country ;  it  was 
i^parent  also,  that,  while  these  im- 
pressions weighed  upon  him,  he  look- 
ed on  with  apprehension  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  English  public,  and  tMt 
in  deference  to  that  opinion  he  was 
sacrificuig  his  own. 

While  Sir  John  Moore  was  dis- 
patching these  instructions  to  Gene- 
ral Baird,  it  was  not  known  at  Sa]a- 
manca  that  he  had  changed  his  b- 
tention  of  retreating;  officers  and 
men  alike  were  delivering  their  opi- 
nions loudly,  and  speaking  of  ano- 
ther investigation.  Charmilly  hear- 
ing this,  and  being  equally  ignorant 
c^the  determination  which  had  bec" 
formed,  supposed  that  his  second  let-* 
ter  was  necessary,  and  accordingly 
delivered  it.  The  general,  not  per- 
ceiving the  intent  for  which  it  was 
written,  and  feeling  like  a  high-spi- 
rited officer  who  thought  himself  in- 
jured, tore  the  letter  in  pieces,  and 
gave  vent  to  his  indignation  in  violent 
language.  Part  of  his  anger  fell  i^ 
on  Charmilly,  and,  on  the  following 
day,  he  ordered  him  to  quit  Salaman- 
ca. By  what  authority  he  was  em- 
powered to  order  an  English  subject 
to  quit  a  Spanish  town,  he  probably 
did  not  ask  himself;  and  his  prep** 
session  against  Charmilly,  as  a  rrencn 
emi^ant,  prevented  him  from  F" 
ceivmg  that  there  were  circumstances 
in  his  situation  which  n?ight  exempt 
hun  from  a  suspicion  generally  fi^^i 
or  from  feeling  the  c^^elty  of  thus 
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insultiD}^  and  disgracing  an  officer  in 
the  British  service,  because  he  had 
been  trusted  by  the  firiti^  ambassa- 
dor with  a  conunission  which  had 
offended  him.  Charmilly  respect- 
fully represented  that  he  bad  not  de- 
served this  treatment. ,  The  general 
replied  that  he  did  not  mean  to  give 
him  the  smallest  offence;  but  he  re- 
peated the  order,  and  it  was  obeyed. 
Sir  John  Moore,  in  his  resenttnent 
against  what  he  conceived  the  im- 
proper interference  of  the  ambassa- 
dor, soon,  however,  recollected  what 
was  due  to  him  as  the  king's  minister. 
He  toldhim,  therefore,  that  he  should 
abstain  from  any  remarks  on  the  two 
letters  delivered  by  Colonel  Charmil- 
ly, or  on  the  message  which  accom- 
panied them.  "  I  certainly/'  said 
he,  '^  did  feel  and  express  much  in- 
dignation at  a  person  like  him  being 
made  the  channel  of  a  commXmica- 
tion  of  that  sort  from  you  to  me. — 
Those  feelings  are  at  an  end,  and  I 
dare  say  they  never  will  be  excited 
towards  you  again.  If  M.  Charmil- 
ly is  your  friend,  it  was,  perhaps,  na- 
tural for  you  to  employ  him ;  but  I 
have  prejudices  against  all  that  class, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  put  any 
trust  in  him."  He  informed  the  mi- 
nister that  every  tiling  should  be 
done,  for  the  assistance  of  Madrid 
and  the  Spanish  cause,  that  could  be 
expected  from  such  an  army  as  he 
commanded,— >but  he  could  not  make 
a  direct  movement  on  Madrid,  be- 
cause the  passes  of  Guadarrama  and 
Somosierra  were  in  the  hands  of  tl^e 
French^  and,  besifles,  he  was  much 
too  weak,  until  joined  by  Sir  David 
Baird. 

On  the  following  day.  Sir 
r\^^  pj  John  received  a  letter  from 
^^^•^"  the  Junti^  of  Toledo,  telling 
him  that  they  intended  to  re-unite  the 
dispersed  armies  there,  and  defend 


the  city  to  the  last  extremity.  He 
replied  that  if  the  SpaniarcU  acted 
up  to  such  sentiments,  there,  could  be 
no  doubt  of  their  ultimate  success, 
whatever  temporary  advantages  the 
French  might  gain;  and  he  sent  a 
British  officer  to  reside  at  Toledo, 
and  concert  measures  for  its  defence. 
On  the  8th,  he  informed  Sir  David 
Baird  that  he  should  move  a  corps 
on  the  10th  to  Zamora  and  Toro,  and 
ordered  him  to  push  on  his  troops,  by 
brigades,  to  Benevente.  But,  on  the 
9th,  Colonel  Graham,  whom  he  had 
dis^tched  toMorlaand  Castelfranco, 
returned  from  Talavera,  with  tidings 
that  these  men  had  betrayed  Ma- 
drid. The  number  of  the  French 
there  was  computedat between  20and 
30,000  men,  and  it  was  said  that  they 
remamed  at  the  Retiro,  not  having 
taken  possession  of  the  city,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  temper  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Another  part  of  the  French 
army  was  engaged  in  besieging  Za- 
ragoza.  From  Toledo  the  news  was 
equally  discouraging :  Victor  no  soon- 
er approached  tliat  place  than  it  was 
surrendered  to  him. 

These  circuipstances  did  not  in- 
duce the  British  general  to  alter  his 
plan :  his  object  was  to  threaten  the 
French  communications,  draw  their 
attention  from  Madrid  and  Zaragoza, 
and  thus  favour  any  movements  which 
might  be  projected  by  the  armies 
forming  on  the  south  of  the  Tagus. 
If  no  ^vantage  was  taken  of  it,  and 
no  efforts  mide,  he  saw  that  the 
French  might  turn  against  him  what 
portion  of  their  force  they  pieced, 
Tliat  they  would  be  able  to  do  this 
he  expected ;  and  he  believed  that 
nothing  which  his  army  could  effect 
^ould  be  attended  with  any  oth^r 
advantage  than  the  character  which 
might  be  won  for  the  British  arms. 
He  looked,  Uiere&re,  tp  a  retreat,  as 
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an  event  whidi  would  soon  be  lub- 
ftToic(able ;  in  his  dispatches  home,  dis  • 
suaded  the  government  from  sendmg 
out  reinforcements,  arid  desired  that 
transports  might  be  ready,  at  Lisbon 
and  at  Vigo,  to  receive  the  troops ; 
being  fully  persuaded  that  the  efforts 
of  England  could  be  of  no  avail,  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  eva- 
cuate the  peninsula. 

He  left  Salamanca  on  the  12th. 
On  the  same  day,  Lord  Paget,  with 
the  principal  part  o£  the  cavalry, 
marched  from  Toro  to  Tordesillas ; 
and  General  Stuart  surprised  and 
cut  off  a  party  of  French  who  were 
posted  at  Rueda.  This  was  the  first 
encounter  between  the  British  and 
French  in  Spain ;  and  the  prisoners 
all  declared  that  it  was  universally 
believed  the  English  army  had  re- 
treated. On  the  14th,  when  Sir  John 
was  at  Alaejos,  a  packet  of  letters, 
from  the  head-quarters  of  the  French 
army,  was  brought  to  him.  Some 
peasantry  had  killed  the  officer  who 
had  them  in  charge.  Among  them 
was  a  letter  from  Berthier  to  Marshal 
Soult,  directing  him  to  take  possession 
of  Leon,  drive  the  enemy  into  Gali- 
da,  and  make  himself  master  of  Be- 
nevente  and  Zamora.  He  would 
have  no  English  in  front,  it  was  said ; 
for  every  thing  evinced  that  they 
were  in  fiiU  retreat.  A  movement 
had  been  made  to  Talavera,  on  the 
road  to  Badajoz,  which  must  compel 
them  to  hasten  to  Lisbon,  if  they 
were  not  already  gone;  and  when 
they  had  retired,  the  emperor  thought 
Soalt  could  do  whatever  he  pleased. 
It  appeared,from  this  letter,  that  Soult 
had  two  divisions  with  him  at  Saldan- 
pa ;  that  Junot  was  collecting  another 
at  Burgos;  and  that  another,  under 
Mdrtier  (Duke  of  Treviso,)  had  been 
ordered  to  toarch  against  Zaragoza. 


Sir  John  Moore  had  intended  ti 
march  to  Valladolid,  but  seeing  that 
Soult  was  stronger  than  had  been 
represented,  he  Uiought  it  better  to 
move  to  Toro,  and  unite  bis  army 
there,  Baird  doing  the  same  at  Be- 
nevente,  from  whence  the  two  corps 
might  be  joined,  either  by  a  forward 
or  flank  movement,  and  strike  a  blow 
against  Soult,  before  that  geaaeni 
should  be  reinforced.  The  Cavalry, 
under  Lord  Paget,  were  pushed  so 
forward,  that  their  patroles  reached 
as  far  as  Valladolid;  and  frequoit 
ddrmishes  took  place,  in  all  of  which 
the  British  dic^layed  that  sup^cmty, 
which,  whenever  a  fair  opportunity 
is  given  them,  they  are  sure  to  main- 
tain. In  one  of  these  actions,  a 
French  officer  of  chasseurs  was  cut 
down.  His  cloak-bag  was  found 
to  contain  a  silver  ewer  and  bason, 
beaten  close  together,  for  more  con- 
venient packing,  the  handles  of  some 
silver  knives  and  forks,  a  great  many 
trinkets  plundered  from  the  churdies, 
and  an  embroidered  jacket,  with  the 
badge  of  the  legion  of  honour.  Most 
of  our  wounded  were  cut  in  the  head, 
owing  to  their  fantastic  caps,  which 
were  worse  than  useless ;  for  they 
afiR)rded  no  protection  to  the  wearer, 
and  by  absorbing  the  rain, '  being 
partly  made  of  pasteboard,  became 
almost  unbearable  in  wet  weather. 
The  French  helmets  were  not  heavier, 
though  lined  with  a  hoop  of  iroa^ 
apd  protecting  the  side  of  the  face, 
either  with  chain  or  bar  work*  On 
the  20th,  the  commander-in-chief 
reached  Majorga,  where  Sir  David 
Baird  joined  him.  The  British  forces 
were  now  united  :  they  amounted  to 
23,000  infantry,  and  about  2,300  ca- 
valry, besides  some  small  detach- 
ments left  to  keep  up  the  communi- 
cations.   On  the  following  day,  the 
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head-quarters  were  advanced  to  Sa- 
haguD :  the  weather  was  severe,  the 
roads  bad,  and  covered  with  snow; 
and  as  the  soldiers  had,  suffered  a 
great  deal  from  forced  marches,  the 
general  halted,  that  they  might  re- 
cover. A  co-operation  was  also 
completely  concerted  here  between 
the  British  and  Romana,  who  was 
cc^ecting  the  wreck  of  filake's  army 
at  Leon.  They  were  in  a  miser- 
able state, — badly  armed,  and  worse 
clothed, — ^but  they  might  occupy  the 
attention  of  a  part  of  the  enemy's 
force,  and,  if  they  were  defeated, 
would  prove  active  in  completing  his 
destruction. 

Soult  had  concentrated  his  troops, 
to  the  amount  of  18,000  men,  behmd 
the  river  Carrion:  every  arrange- 
ment was  made  for  attacking  him, 
and  orders  were  issued  accordingly, 
never  more  welcome  to  a  British 
army.    The  convents  in  3ahagun 
were  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  wounded ;  and  the  soldiers  con- 
fidently anticipated  a  glorious  vic- 
tory.    Their  general  was  less  san- 
guine.  **  The  movement  I  am  ma- 
king,'* he  said  to  Mr  Frere,  "  is  of 
the  most  dangerous  kind.    I  not  on- 
ly risk  to  be  surrounded  every  mo- 
ment by  superior  forces,  but  to  have 
my  communication  with  Galicia  in- 
tercepted.   I  wish  it  to  be  apparent 
to  the  whole  world,  as  it  is  to  every 
individual  of  the  army,  that  we  have 
done  every  thing  in  our  power  in 
support  of  the  Spanish  cause,  and 
that  we  do  no);  abandon  it  until  long 


after  the  Spaniards  had  abandoned 
us.''    The  truth  is,  that  nothing  had 
been  done  for  the  Spanish  cause. 
This,  indeed,  was  not  imputable  to 
Sir  John  Moore ;  it  was  not  his  fault 
that  the  army  had  been  sent  too  late, 
and  to  the  wrong  part  of  Spain ;  nor 
was  it  his  fault  that  many  of  the 
27,000Fren(^men  who  ought  to  have 
been  cut  off  in  Portu^,  were  at  this 
time  between  Vittona  and  Burgos, 
under  their  old  general,  rapidly  ad- 
vancing against  him :  but  he  was  dis- 
gusted with  the  misconduct  of  the 
Spanish  government,  and  he  had  no 
faith  in  toe  patriotism  of  the  people : 
his  own  juagment  would  have  led 
him  to  fall  back  from  Salamanca; 
and  he  only  advanced  because  he 
knew  what  would  be  the  feelings  of 
the  English  public,  if  its  army  had 
retired  without  attempting  any  thing. 
Offended  with  Mr  Frere,  for  having 
given  his  opinion,  when  he  himself 
had  asked  it,  he  did  not  deem  the 
wise  suggestion  of  that  minister,  as 
to  making  a  stand  at  Astorga,  worthy 
of  consideration.    It  was  at  once  re- 
jected, as  futile  ;  and  he  advanced 
against  this  detachment  of  the  French, 
**  bridle  in  hand,"  as  he  himself  ex- 
pressed it,  "  and  expecting  to  have 
a  run  for  it,'* — not  thinking  that  any 
possible  benefit  could  result  from  a 
victory,  but  seeking  an  excuse  which 
might  appear  valid  to  the  people  of 
England,  for  evacuating  the  penin- 
sula, and  leaving  Spain  and  rortu* 
gal  to  their  fate. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 


Retreat  of  the  British  Armu.  Battle  of  Coruna.  Death  of  Sir  John 
Moore.  Embarkatioii  of  the  Troops  ;  and  termination  of  our  First  Oun* 
paign  in  Spain* 


At  the  hour  appointed, 
Dec.  23.  the  whole  force  was  un- 
der arms,  the  right  co- 
lumn had  begun  its  march,  and  the 
rest  were  in  nigh  spirits,  expecting 
the  word  of  command : — just  at  this 
time  came  a  letter  from  Romana, 
with  intelligence  that  the  French 
were  advancing  from  Madrid,  either 
io  Valladolid  or  Salamanca ;  and  in- 
formation to  the  same  purport  was 
received  by  other  messengers,  and 
also,  that  considerable  reinforcements 
had  arrived  at  Carrion  from  Palencia. 
Orders  were  immediately  issued  that 
the  troops  should  go  back  to  their 
quarters,  and  by  day-break  next 
morning,  be  again  under  arms.  "  In 
my  life,"  says  one  who  heard  the 
order,  *^  I  never  witnessed  such  an 
instantaneously-withering  effect  up- 
on any  body  of  living  creatures !  A 
few  murmurs  only  were  heard,  but 
every  countenance  was  changed,  and 
they  who,  the  minute  before,  were 
fiill  of  that  confidence  which  en- 
sures victory,  were  at  once  deprived 
of  all  heart  and  hope/'    The  next 


moniing,  General  Hope  fell  back  to 
Majorca,  on  tlie  road  to  Benevente, 
with  his  own  divisidn  and  with  Ge< 
neral  Fraser's.  Sir  David  Bairdwv 
ordered  to  pass  the  river  at  Valencia; 
and,  on  Christmas-day,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief followed  General 
Hope,  with  the  reserve  and  the  light 
brigades ;  and  the  cavalry,  under  Lord 
Paget,  followed  the  reserve  on  the 
26th.  Sir  John  Moore  had  niade 
up  his  mind  to  lose  some  of  his  ba^' 
gage,  and  not  to  fight,  if  he  comd 
avoid  it.  Astorga  was  to  be  hb  niUy- 
ing  point :  there  he  informed  Roma* 
na  he  should  stand,  as  his  retreat 
from  thence,  if  necessary,  would  be 
secure,  and  he  should  be  in  the  ^7 
to  receive  the  sppplies  ^ni  the  rm- 
forcements  ivhicn  he  expected  fiwn 
England.  At  tlie  worst,  he  could 
defend  himself,  and,  with  Romana's 
aid,  defend  Galicia.  *f  You  may  rest 
aasured,"  he  added,  "that  I  shall 
not  retreat  a  foot  beyond  what  is 
necessary  to  secure  my  supplies  frwn 
being  intercepted."  But  his  dis- 
patches from  Benevenje,on  the  28th, 
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show  that  this  Intention,  if  it  had  ever 
been  seriously  entertained,  was  aban- 
doned.  His  force,  he  said,  when  he 
reached  Astorga,  would  be  about 
27,000:  Romana  could  not  have 
above  8,000.  The  troops  moving 
against  him  he  estimated  at  not  less 
than  50,000 ;  and  it  was  said  that 
Euonaparte  himself  was  coming,  with 
10,000  of  his  guards.  His  inten- 
tion was  not  to  stop  longer  at  As- 
torga  than  to  secure  the  stores,  and 
then  retreat  to  Villa  Franca,  where 
he  had  been  told  there  was  a  posi- 
tion. Romanahad  intimated  to  him, 
some  time  ago,  his  intention  of  re- 
tiring into  Galicia  by  this  route,  but 
Sir  John  begged  it  might  be  left 
open  to  the  English,  as  being  the 
only  communication  they  had  for 
their  retreat  or  supplies. 

From  the  22d  to  the  24th,  Soult 
received  such  reinforcements  as  made 
his  army  superior  to  the  British.  Ju- 
not  had  advanced  to  Palencia,  and 
threatened  their  right  flank.  Buona- 
parte was  hastening  on  in  person 
from  Madrid,  with  his  imp^nal  ca- 
valry, and  all  the  diq)osable  force  in 
that  quarter.  The  force  under  Le- 
febvre  (Duke  of  Dantzic)  was  coun- 
ter-ordered  from  the  road  to  Bada- 
joz,  and  directed  towards  Salaman- 
ca. Of  the  nimibers  that  were  ad- 
vancing against  him.  Sir  John  Moore 
was  not  imormed ;  and  so  little  idea 
was  there  of  flying  when  he  began 
his  retreat,  that  it  was  determined 
to  carry  off  the  prisoners  which  had 
been  taken,  and  they  were  accord- 
ingly stowed  in  covered  waggons. 
A  thaw  came  on  the  day  when  they 
first  fell  back,  and  on  the  following 
it  rained  heavily,  without  intermis- 
sion :  the  soil  in  that  part  of  the 
country  is  a  heavy  loam,  and  the 
roads  were  above  a  foot  deep  in  clay. 
The  proclamations  of  the  French 


travelled  faster  than  the  British  army: 
these  were,  as  usual,  fiill  of  promises 
which  would  not  be  fulfilled,  and 
menaces  which  would.  They  were 
come,  they  said,  to  deliver  Spain ; 
to  emancipate  the  people  from  the 
yoke  of  a  tyrannical  nobility  and  a 
fanatic  priesthood.  All  persons  who 
remained  quiet  in  their  houses,  or 
who,  having  forsaken  them,  speedi- 
ly returned,  should  receive  no  in- 
jury ;  but  otherwise,  all  that  belong- 
ed to  them  should  be  confiscated. 
Unhappily,  the  conduct  of  our  people 
now  began  to  give  effect  to  these 
hand-bills.  The  soldiers  were  indig- 
nant with  the  Spaniards,  for  their 
apparent  supineness ;  they  were  ex- 
asperated by  the  conduct  of  some 
poor  wretches,  whose  carts  had  been 
pressed  to  carry  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed, and  who,  as  many  of  them  as 
xould,  had  taken  their  mules,  and 
run  away  in  the  night,  partly  from 
natural  selfishness,  still  more  because 
the  movements  of  a  retreating  army 
exposed  themselves  to  imminent  dan- 
ger, and  their  beasts  to  certain  de- 
struction. Weary  and  dbh6artened, 
in  want  of  rest  and  of  food,  disap- 
pointed of  their  confident  hopes  of 
victory,  and  indignant  at  turning  their 
backs  upon  an  enemy  whom  they 
would  so  eagerly  have  met  in  the 
field,  it  was  a  relief  to  them  to  give 
vent  to  these  ifeelings,  in  the  shape 
of  anger,  upon  the  only  objects  with- 
in their  reach.  In  this  temper  they 
began  to  plunder  and  commit  ha- 
voc wherever  they  went;  and  the 
officers,  many  of  whom  already  mur- 
mured at  the  rapidity  of  their  re- 
treat, and  were  discontented  with  th^ 
total  silence  which  the  commander- 
in-chief  maintained  respecting  his 
future  measures,  did  not  exert  them- 
selves as  they  ought  to  have  done,  to 
prevent  these  excesses. 
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Sir  Darid  Baird,  who  took  the 
shorter  line  to  Astorga,  by  way  of 
Valencia,  effected  his  march  without 
molestation.  The  sick  and  wound- 
ed, following  the  same  track,  halted 
at  the  latter  place,  to  pass  the  night. 
Hardly  were  they  provided 
Dec.  26.  with  the  necessary  food, 
and  laid  to  rest,  before  the 
darm  was  sounded,  and  they  were 
again  hurried  into  the  waggons.  The 
night  was  cold,  misty,  and  exceeding 
dark,  and  the  Ezla  was  to  be  forded, 
some  little  distance  from  the  town. 
The  ford  is  dangerous,  because  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  occasion- 
ed by  two  narrow  banks  of  shingles, 
^ich  form  an  angle  in  the  middle ; 
and  at  this  time  the  river  was  fast 
rising,  from  the  melting  of  the  snow 
upon  the  mountains.  A  Serjeant's 
guard  had  been  left  by  Sir  David 
Baird  on  the  opposite  bank,  to  assist 
the  waggons  in  passing,  and  skuttle 
two  ferry-boats,  when  they  had  ef- 
ffected  their  passage.  They  kindled 
a  fire  with  grass  and  rushes,  for  the 
sake  of  its  light,  but  the  materials 
"were  wet,  and  the  wind  soon  extin- 
guished it.  A  Spanish  muleteer  at- 
tempted to  cross,  to  guide  them  over 
the  ford :  his  mule  tript  in  the  mid 
stream,  he  was  thrown,  and  saved  by 
a  soldier,  when  just  in  the  act  of  sink- 
ing. Perilous,  however,  as  the  ford 
was,  the  passage  was  accomplished, 
without  other  loss  than  that  of  some 
haggage'WSLggonSy  which  broke  down. 
Sir  John  Moore,  meantime,  with 
the  other  division  of  the  army,  reach- 
ed Benevente,  and  there  found  it 
necessary  to  issue  general 
Dec,  27-  orders,  which  reflected  se- 
verely upon  the  conduct 
both  of  his  men  and  officers.  *'  The 
misbehaviour  of  the  column  which 
kad  marched  by  Valderas  exceed- 
ed,** he  said,  *'  what  he  could  have 


believed  of  British  soldiers.    He 
could  feel  no  mercy  towards  officers 
who  neglect,  in  times  like  these, 
essential  duties,  nor  towards  soldiers 
who  disgrace  their  country,  by  acts 
of  villainy  towards  the  people  whom 
they  are  sent  to  protect.    Alluding 
then  to  the  discontent  which  was 
manifested  at  the  hurry  of  the  re- 
treat, and  the  mystery  which  was 
thrown  over  their  proceedings,  he 
said  it  was  impossible  for  the  general 
to  explain  to  his  army  the  motives 
of  the  movements  which  he  directed; 
he  could,  however,  assure  them,  that 
he  had  made  none  since  he  left  Si- 
lamanca  which  he  did  not  foresee, 
and  was  not  prepared  for ;  and,  as  fiur 
as  he  was  a  judge,  they  had  answer- 
ed the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended.    When  it  was  proper  to 
fight  a  battle  he  would  do  it,  and  he 
would  chuse  the  time    and  place 
which  he  thought  most  fit.    In  the 
mean  time,  he  begged  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  army  to  attend  dili- 
gently to  discharge  their  parts,  and 
leave  to  hiniy  with  the  general  officers, 
the  decision  of  measures  which  be- 
longed to  them  alone.*^    Strong  as 
this  language  was,  it  had  no  efict, 
and  the  havoc  which  had  been  com- 
mitted at  Valderas  was  renewed  at 
Benevente.   The  castle  there  is  one 
of  the  finest  monuments  of  the  age 
of  chivalry ;  we  have  nothing  in  Eng- 
land which  approaches  to  its  gran- 
deur ;— Berkeley,  Raby,  and  Windsor 
are  poor  fabrics  in  comparison.  With 
Gothic  grandeur,  it  has  all  the  wild- 
ness  of  Moorish  decoration;  open 
galleries,  where  Saracenic  arches  are 
supported  by  pillars  of  porphyry  and 
granite;  cloisters,  with  rountainsplay- 
ing  in  their  courts ;  jasper  columns 
and  tesselated  floors,  niches,  alcoves, 
and  seats  in  the  wall,  over-arched  in 
variousfonns,andenridied  with  every 
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grotesque  adornment  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  colours  which  are  hardly 
less  gorgeous.  A  hand  in  armour, 
projecting^  from  the  wall,  holds  a 
tamp,  to  light  the  stairs.  It  belongs 
to  the  Duke  of  Ossuna;  and  the 
splendour  of  old  times  was  still  con- 
tinued there.  The  extent  of  the 
magnificent  structure  may  be  esti- 
mated from  this  circumstance,  that 
two  re^ments,  besides  artillery,  were 
quartered  within  its  walls.  They 
proved  the  most  destructive  enemies 
that  had  ever  entered  them :  their 
indignant  feelings  broke  out  again, 
in  acts  of  wanton  mischief;  and  the 
officers,  who  felt  and  admired  the 
beauties  of  this  venerable  pile,  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  sav(3  it  from  de- 
vastation. Every  thing  combustible 
was  seized,  fires  were  lighted  against 
the  fine  walls,  and  pictures  of  un- 
known value,  the  works,  perhaps,  of 
the  greatest  Spanish  masters,  and  of 
those  other  great  painters  who  left 
so  many  of  then*  finest  productions 
in  Spain,  were  heaped  together  as 
fueL  The  archives  of  the  family  for- 
tunately escaped. 

The  soldiers  had,  however,  here 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  a  spirit 
more  becoming  them  as  Englishmen. 
Soon  after  the  rear  of  the 
Dee.  28.  army  had  marched  into  the 
town,  the  alarm  was  given 
that  the  enemy  were  on  the  opposite 
heights.  In  an  instant  all  was  on 
the  alert ;  every  man  hastened  to  his 
place  of  rendes^ous;  and  the  cavalry 
poured  out  of  the  gates  :^  the  plain 
m  the  opposite  direction  was  cover- 
ed with  ftigitives,  and  the  streets 
were  filled  with  women  bewailing 
their  fate,  and  calling  on  their  saints 
and  their  Virgin  for  projection.  The 
French,  seeing  with  what  alacrity 
they  would  be  encountered,  looked 
at  our  men  from  the  heights,  and  re- 
tired.   It  was  towards  evening,  and 


as  the  enemy  were  $•  near,  orders 
were  given  to  destroy  the  bric^.— 
This  waseffected  about  day- 
break the  fi^ilowing  mom-  Dec.  29. 
ing;  and  it  was  supposed 
that  their  progress  was  for  a  while  im- 
peded. The  troops  again  continued 
their  retreat,  and  the  whole  of  the 
infantry  and  heavy  artillery  had  de- 
parted, when  intemgencearrived  that 
the  French  w^e  again  appearing 
and  that  their  cavalry  were  u(i  the  act 
of  passing  the  Ezla:— they  had  found 
a  ford  about  three  hundred  yards  be- 
low the  bridge.  Lord  Paget  and 
General  Stuart  were  still  in  the  town. 
Thepicquets  of  the  night,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Otway  and  Major 
Bagwell,  were  sent  down;  the  caval- 
ry were  ordered  to  repair  to  their  a^ 
larm  posts ;  and  many  volunteers  came 
forward.  Lord  Paget  himself,  still 
seeking  danger,  from  the  double  im- 
pulse of  courage  and  wretchedness^ 
hastened  to  the  spot :  he  found  four 
squadrons  of  imperial  guards  alreEuly 
formed,  and  skirmishing  with  the  pic- 
quets ;  other  cavalry  were  in  the  act 
of  passing.  The  tenth  hussars  were 
sent  for:  As  soon  as  thev  arrived.  Ge- 
neral Stuart  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  picquets,  and  charged 
the  enemy.  The  French  never  have 
been  able  to  ivithstand  the  charge  of 
British  soldiers,  whether  cavalry  or 
foot; — ^they  gave  way,  and  repassed 
the  ford  more  precipitately  than  thej 
had  crossed  it.  On  the  other  side  they 
formed  again,  and  threatened  a  se- 
cond attempt;  but  three  pieces  of, 
horse  artillery,  which  now  came  up, 
were  stationed  near  the  bridge,  and 
opened  a  fire  upon  them,  thatdid  con- 
siderable execution.  About  seventy 
prisoners  were  taken:  among  them 
was  General  Lefebvre,  commander 
of  the  imperial  guard  of  cavalry.— 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  could  not  be 
ascertained ;  it  was  variously  guessed. 
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from  60  to  200.  Ours  was  about  60 
in  kilted  and  wounded:  among  the 
latter  was  Major  BagweU.  It  was 
reported  that  Buonaparte  was  on  the 
heights  during  this  action. 

The  ardour  of  the  French  was  ma- 
nifestly damp^  by  this  fresh  proof 
of  British  valour  ;^  for  they  contmued 
their  pursuit  at  such  respectful  dis- 
tance»  that  the  rear  of  the  army,  which 
had  been  engaged  with  them,  reached 
Baneza  that  night  unmolested.  The 
Orbigo,  a  rirer  which  joins  the  Ezla, 
with  a  stream  of  equal  waters,  though 
they  lose  their  name  in  it,  now  lay 
between  them  and  their  pursuers; 
they  had  crossed  it  by  thr^e  bridges, 
*^hat  which  is  called  after  the  river, 
and  which  lay  in  the  line  of  Sir  Da- 
vid Baird's  march ;  that  of  Visana, 
which  is  about  half  way  from  Bene- 
vente  to  Baneza;  and  that  of  Ce- 
brones,  which  is  between  the  two. — 
It  does  not  appear  whether 
Dec.  30.  these  bridges  were  destroy- 
ed. The  next  day  the 
commander-in-chief  reached  Astor- 
ga, — it  is  a  stage  of  only  four 
leM^ues.  This  was  the  rallying  point, 
and  here  they£ound  about  5,000  men, 
of  Romana's  army.  That  army  was  li- 
terally half  naked  and  half  starved ;  a 
malignant  typhus  fever  was  raging 
among  them,  and  sixty  or  seventy 
were  sent  daily  to  the  hospitals.  A- 
bout  this  number,  however,  were  fit 
for  service;  and  it  was  Romana's  ad- 
vice that  a  stand  should  be  made 
here.  It  was  neglected,  upon  the 
plea,  that  the  armies,  thus  united, 
could  not  be.  supplied  with  provi- 
sions. The  general  had  never  seri- 
ously intend^  to  make  a  stand  here, 
his  object  being,  asspeedily  eis,  possi- 
ble, to  reach  the  ships. 

The  troops  had  been  assured,  at 
Benevente,  that  they  were  not  falling 
back  upon  Coruna,  but  that  their 
march  was  ooly  to  secure  a  more  fa- 


vourable position :— no  affinnatioos 
could  make  the  soldiery  beHeve  this ; 
and  when  Sir  John  Moore  reached 
Astorga,  and  issued  his  orders,  it 
was  too  manifest  that  they  were  mi 
merely  retreating,  but  even  fiyiog, 
before  the  enemy.  Ammunition  wag- 
gons wer^  burnt  here,  and  an  entim 
depot  of  entrenching  tods  abuidon- 
ed,  so  that  the  army  was  thus  de- 
prived of  a  most  important  and  efifecr 
tual  means  of  impeding  the  enemy's 
progress.  A  position  at  Villa  Franca, 
which  the  commander-in-chief  had 
formerly  mentioned  in  his  dispatches, 
was  no  longer  thought  ofl  Two  bri- 
gades, under  General  Crawford,  were 
detached,  by  way  of  Orense,  to  Vigo, 
to  which  port  Sir  John  had  ordered 
empty  transports  to  be  sent  for  him, 
supposing  it  to  be  the  best  point  of 
embarkation.  General  Fraser  and 
his  division  were  immediately  sent 
forward,  with  orders  to  proceed  to 
Lugo ;  he  was  followed  by  General 
Hope  and  Sir  David  Baird,  and  their 
instructions  were  to  make  forced 
marches  to  the  coast.  **  With  re- 
spect to  me,  my  lord,  and  the  Briti^ 
troops,"  says  the  commander,  ia  his 
official  lett«-,  "  it  has  come  to, that 
point  which  I  have  lotig  foreseen.— 
From  a  desire  to  do  what  I  could,  I 
made  the  movement  against  Soult: 
as  a  diversion,  it  has  answered  com- 
pletely; but  as  there  is  nothing  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  I  haye. risked 
the  loss  of  the  army  for  no  purpose. 
I  have  no  option  now  but  to  rail  down 
to  the  coMt  as  fast  as  I  am  able.— 
We  must  all  make  forced  marches, 
from  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and 
to  be  before  the  enemy,-who,  by  roads 
upon  our  flanks,  may  otherwise  ia* 
terrupt  us.'* 

It  appears  evidently,  from  these 
expressions,  that  Sir  John  Moore 
was  not  well  informed  of  the  nature 
of  the  country  through  which  he  was 
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about  to  retreat.    Westward  of  As* 
torgsL^  two  great  ranges  of  tnountains 
trend  from  north  to  south :  Puerto 
del   Rabanaly  Cruz  de  Ferro,  and 
Foncebadon,  are  those  of  the  eastern 
branch;  those  of  the  western  are  the 
Puerto  del  Cebrero,  Puerto  del  Cour- 
al»  and  Puerto  del  Aguiar;  they  meet» 
on  tbe  south,  with  the  Sierra  de  Sana- 
bria,  the  Sierra  de  Cabrera,  and  the 
Montes  Aguianas*  The  track  which 
these  mountains  inclose  is  called  the 
Biereo :  from  summit  to  summit,  it  is 
about  sixteen  leagues  from  nordi  to 
soujth,  and  about  fourteen  from  east 
to  west.    The  whole  waters  of  this 
ampbitheStre  have  but  one  opening ; 
they  are  collected  into  the  nver  Sil, 
and  pass,  through  a  narrow  gorge,  in- 
to uie  Val  de  Orras,  in  Galicia.— 
The  centre  is  a  plain  of  about  four 
square  leagues.    There  is  scarcely  in 
Europe  a  more  lovety  track  of  coun- 
try, certainly  no  where  a  more  de- 
fensible one.   There  is  no  other  pass 
for  an  army  than  the  main  road  which 
traverses  it,  and  this  leads  alpng  such 
defiles,  that,  as  Romana  truly  obser- 
ved, three  months  before  this  disas- 
trous retreat,  a  thousand  mci^  might 
stop  the  march  of  twenty  times  their 
number.      Sir  David  Baird's  army 
had  travelled  this  road ;  they  suppo- 
sed that  it  could  not  certainly  be  in- 
tended to  fall  back  beyond  Villa 
Franca.      But   the   commander-in- 
chief  saw  no  security  till  he  should 
reach  the  coast ;  there  he  hoped  to 
find  transports  ready,  or,  if  not,  to 
take  up  some  defensible  position  till 
they  arrived.    The  same  difficultiea 
which  afiected  him  must  affect  his 
pursuers.  It  was  not  probable  that  all 
the  numbers  which  were  now  march- 
ing against  him  would  follow  him  the 
whole  way;  and  once  on  the  coast,  it 
was  his  jQetermination  not  to  be  mo- 
lested by  any  thing  like  an  equal 
force : — "  it   is  only  while  retreat- 


iM,**  said  he,  **  that  we  are  vidner- 
able."  His  sole  object  now  was  to 
save  the  army^— to  effect  this  he  had 
already  destn^ed  ^eat  part  of  the 
ammunition  and  military  stores,  and 
had  cow  lefb  behind  many  of  the  sick* 

The  mountain-tops  were  covered 
with  heavy  clouds,  and  die  roads 
knee-deep  in  snow.  Provisions,  in  a 
country  where  the  nathres  are  not 
rich  enough  at  any  time  to  lay  by  a 
store,  can  never  be  abundant,  and 
what  there  was,  had  already  been  ex- 
hausted by  the  repeated  march  of 
troops,  English  and  Spaniards.  The 
little  order  with  whicn  such  food  as 
could  be  found  was  issued  out,  occa- 
sioned such  waste  as  greatly  increa- 
sed the  evil.  The  men,  half  famish- 
ed, half  frozen,  and  altogether  despe- 
rate, were  no  longer  in  any  subordi- 
nation. They  forced  their  way  into 
the  houses  where  their  rations  should 
have  been  served,  seized  it  by  force, 
frequently  spilling  the  wine,  and  de- 
stroying more  than  thfey  could  carry 
away.  This  was  not  all: — pill^e 
could  not  be  prevented ;  and  it  was 
scarcely  possil^e  to  prevent  them 
from  committing  the  worst  excesses 
that  could  have  been  perpetrated  by 
an  enemy.  Houses  and  villages  were 
burning  in  all  directions.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  people  fled  be- 
fore them,  that,  when  they  act- 
ed as  enemies,  they  were  treated  as 
sucb ;  and  that  many  of  them  were 
put  to  death  by  the  peasantry,  in  re- 
venge, or  in  self-defence  ? 

Buonaparte  pursued  in  person  no 
farther  than  Astorga :  he  then  char- 
ged Marshal  Soult  with  what,  in  his 
own  insolent  language,  he  called  the 
**  glorious  mission  of  destroying  the 
English  army, — of  pursuing  them  to 
their  point  of  embarkation,  and  dri- 
ving them  into  the  sea.''  The  Em- 
peror Napoleon  acted  prudently  in 
halting  where  he  did :— -if  the  English 
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contiiiiied  their  flight,  it  was  under- 
going bootless  fatigue  and  sufferings 
to  ftiuow  them ;  and  if  they  made  a 
stand,  he  may  have  remembered  the 
resistuice  miich  he  found  from  a 
bandBud  of  Englishmen  on  the  walls 
of  Acre,  and  Uie  not  less  applicable 
ftct,  that  a  &r  inferior  number  of 
Greeks,  in  a  country  not  more  defen* 
dble,  had  opposed  the  innumerable 
army  of  theomy  tyrant,  that  ever^  be- 
fore himself,  threatened  utta*ly  to 
barbarize  Europe.  Marshal  Soult's 
was  an  easy  task:  he  had  only  to 
pursue  the  English  just  close  enough 
to  keep  them  at  the  pace  at  which 
they  set  out,  and  not  come  near 
enough  to  make  them  turn  and  stand 
at  bay :  fatigue  would  do  his  work 
more  surely  than  the  sword.  From 
Astorga  to  Villa  Franca  del  Bierzo 
is  fifteen  leagues,  about  sixty  Englisli 
miles;  the  road  for  the  first  four 
leagues  is  up  the  mountain,  but 
through  an  open  country.  Havmg 
reached  the  summit  of  I^ncebadon, 
you  enter  into  some  of  the  strongest 
passes  in  Eurppe.  It  would  scarce- 
ly be  possible  for  an  invading  army 
to  force  their  way  here,  against  a  bo- 
dy of  determined  men.  These  passes 
continue  between  two  and  three 
leagues,  nearly  to  the  village  of 
Torre ;  from  thence,  through  Ben- 
vibre  and  Ponferrada,  nothing  can 
befinerthan  the  country,  and  the  cir- 
cle of  mountains  which  binds  it  in. 
But  never,  in  the  most  melancholy 
ages  of  Spanish  history,  had  a  more 
miserable  scene  been  represented, 
than  was  now  to  be  witnessed  here. — 
The  horses  of  the  retreating  army 
began  to  fail,  and  this,  in  great  mea- 
sure, for  want  of  shoes.    There  was 


no  want  of  iron  to  hammer  new  ones: 
there  are  iron-works  near  Villa  Fran- 
ca, and  enough  might  have  been  prc^- 
cured,  had  there  been  time.  As  soor 
as  these  noble  animalsfoundered,  they 
were  shot,  lest  die  enemy  should  pro- 
fit by  them.  *     The  ram  contmued 
pounng, — thebaggage  was  to  bedrag- 
ged,  and  the  men  were  to  wade  tbroc^ 
half-mdted  snows, — ^the  feet  of  the 
men  as  well  as  of  the  beasts  b^an  to 
fail, — more  waggons  were  left  be- 
hind,— ^more  ammunition  destroyed 
along  the  way ;  and  when  the  trocms 
reached  Villa  Franca,  they  were  m 
such  a  state,  that  several  experienced 
officers  predicted,  if  this  march  a- 
gainst  time  were  persevered  in,  that  a 
fourth  of  the  army  would  be  leftin  the 
ditchesjbefore  it  was  accom- 
plished.    More  magazines    Jizw.  2. 
and  carriages  were  here  de- 
stroyed.   Some  of  the  men  abandon- 
ing themselves  here,  as  knowing  that 
if  they  proceeded  they  must  die  of 
cold,  hunger,  and  weariness,  got  into 
the  wine  cellars,  and,  giving  way  to 
desperate  excess,  were  found  dead 
when  the  French  entered  the  town. 
Wlien  the  general  marched  with  the 
reserve  from  Benvibre,  he  left  a  de- 
tachment to  cover  the  town,  wliile 
parties  were  sent  to  warn  the  strag-  , 
glers  of  their  danger,  and  drive  them 
out  of  the  houses, — ^for  the  place  was 
filled  with  them,  near  a  thousand 
men  of  the  preceding  divisions  ha- 
ving remained  there,  all  abandoned 
todespair,  tod  most  of  them  to  drunk- 
enness.   A  few  were  prevailed  upon 
to  move  on;  but  the  greater  number 
were  deaf  to  threats,  and  insensible 
to  danger,  till  the  rear  guard  was 
compe&d  to  march.     A  small  de- 


*  A  great  loss  in  cavalry  was  occasioned  by  the  imprudent  mode  of  debarking 
them  at  Coruna.  The  horses,  hot  as  they  were,  when  just  out  of  the  hold,  wore 
dropt  into  the  sea,  to.  swim  to  shore,  for  want  of  proper  arrangements  for  landing 
them.  Many  never  recovered  from  the  shock,  fell  lame,  on  the  way  into  the  coun- 
fry,  and  were  shot  by  the  way-side, — ^instead  of  being  given' to  the  Spaniards. 
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tadiment  of  cavalry  still  covered^ 
tbeiDy  and  dhi  not  quit  the  town  till 
Ae  enemy  approached,  and  then  the 
road  was  filled  with  stragglers.  Spa-  v. 
iiish  and  Bridsh,  armed  and  unarmed, 
molesy  carts,  women  and  children. —  I 
Four  or  five  squadrons  of  French  ca- 
valry, compelled  l^e  detachment  in 
tile  rear  to  retire,  and  pursued  them 
closely  for  several  miles,  till  General 
Pagety  with  the  reserve,  repulsed 
llietn.  As  the  French  dragoons  gal' 
lopped  through  the  long  line  of  these 
wretched  stragglers,  they  slashed 
them  with  their  swords  to  the  right 
and  left, — ^the  men  being  so  insensi- 
ble from  liquor  that  they  neither  at- 
tempted to  resist  nor  get  out  of  the 
xpad.  Some  of  these  men  having 
found  their  way  to  the  army,  man- 
gled as  they  were,  were  shewn 
through  thfe  ranks,  to  convince  their 
comrades  of  the  miserable  conse- 
quence of  drunkenness  at  such  a 
tmie. 

The  Spaniards  at  Villa  Franca 
would  not  believe  that  the  French 
were  advancing;  through  such  a 
country,  and  in  such  a  season,  they 
thought'  it  was  impossible.  Sir  John 
Moore,  however,  well  knew  that  he 
was  pursued,  and  he  was  afraid  of 
halting  here,  lest  the  enemy  should 
get  in  his  tear,  and  intercept  him  at 
Lugo ;  an  apprehenaon  which  would 
not  have  b^n  entertained,  had  he 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
tty.  The  troops,  therefore,  were  hur- 
ried on : — already  so  many  of  them 
hfd  been  cripplea  upon  this  dreadful 
march,  that,  by  the  French  account, 
^o  thousand  prisoners  were  picked 
up  between  Astorga  and  this  town. 
That  account  is  probably  much  ex- 
aggerated, but  the  loss,  beyond  all 
^oubt,  had  been  very  great.  The  si- 
tuation of  the  men  may  be  well  esti- 
mated by  the  language  of  an  o&er^ 

VOLr  I.  PART  I. 


who,  writing  at  this  place,  says,  he 
dares  not  describe  the  dreadful  ob- 
jects which  lay  before  him  as  he 
looked  from  his  window, — *^  they  aret 
enough  to  make  one  muse  even  to 
madness."  Some  of  those  who  were 
reserved  for  farther  sufferings  pro- 
ceeded on  the  second :  the  artillery 
and  he^d-q^uarters  went  foremost; 
General  Baird's  column,  and  the  ca- 
valry, under  Lord  Paget,  were  left;  to 
cover  the  rear.  The  advanced  guard 
of  the  enemy,  under  General  Colbert, 
were  close  at  their  heels  :  Merle's  di- 
vision joined  them  on  the  third ;  and 
on  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  they  ventured  to  attack  Jan,  S. 
the  rear -guard  at  Carcaba- 
lo3,«-. According  to  the  bulletins,  we 
had  five  thousand  infantry  and  six 
hundred  horse  posted  very  advanta- 
geously upon  tne  heights.  General 
Merle  made  his  dispositions:  his  in- 
fantry advanced,  beat  the  charge, 
and  the  English  were  entirely  rout- 
ed. It  is  added,  that  the  difficulty 
of  the  ground  did  not  permit  the  ca<^ 
valry  to  charge,  and  only  two  hun- 
dred prisoners  were  taken.  The  fact 
is,  that  cavalry  can  act  there,  and 
that  the  dragoons  and  rifle-men  re- 
pulsed the  enemjr«  General  Colbert 
received  a  ball  m  his  forehead,  and 
died  within  a  quarts  of  an  hour.-^ 
Having  thus  once  more  shown  the 
enemy  what  they  could  do  in  battle^ 
the  rear  of  the  army,  reluctantly  and 
almost  broken-hearted,  continued 
their  retreat. 

From  Villa  Franca  to  Castro  k 
one  continued  ascent  up  Monte  del 
Cebrero,  through  one  oi  the  wildest, 
most  delightful,  and  mdst  defensible 
countries  hi: the  world.  Dr  Neale 
estimates  it  at  fifteen  miles :  less  than 
this  it  cannot  be ;  for  mules,  travelling 
at  their  ordinary  pace,  and  in  fair 
weather,  are  eignt  tiours  descending 
2f 
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it.  Th«  road  is  a  royal  oBe^  cat 
with  great  labour  and  expence  in  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  following 
all  its  windings  ;-«for  some  part  of 
the  way*  it  overhangs  the  river  Val* 
carcOt  a  rapid  mountain  stream,  which 
&11b  into  the  Burbia  near  the  town, 
and  afterwards  joins  the  Stl,  to  pass 
through  the  single  outlet  in  the  gorge 
of  the  Bierzo.  Oaks,  alders,  pop* 
Inrs,  hasels,  and  chesnuts  grow  in 
the  bottom,  and  fiur  up  the  side  of 
the  hDls:  Uie  apple,  pear,  dierry, 
and  mulberry  are  wild  in  this  coun- 
try; the  wild  olive,  also,  is  foundhere; 
and  here  are  the  first  vineyards  which 
tjbe  traveller  meets  on  his  way  firom 
Coruna  into  the  heart  of  Spain.*— 
The  mountainsare  cultivated  m  some 
parts,  even  to  their  summits,  and 
trendies  are  cut  along  their  sides,  to 
cc^ect  and  preserve  tne  rain,  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigating  them:  the 
mountain  giUs  are  diyertedalso  to  the 
same  use*  Even  those  writeirf:  wfaoae 
journids  w^#  written  during  the  hor- 
rors of  suc^  a  fli^p^ht  have  mention- 
ed this  scenery  with  admiration-  It 
was  now  covered  with  snow  ^— 4here 
was  neither  provision  to  sustain  na- 
ture, nor  shek^  from  the  ram  imd 
anow,  nor  ^1  for  fire,  to  keep  the  vi- 
tal boat  from  total  extinction,  nor 
jdaee  wb^re  the  weary  and  foot-sore 
could  rest  for  a  single  hour  in  safety, 
All  that  had  hitherto  beeii  suffered 
was  but  the  prelude  to  this  consum- 
mate  9cene  of  horrors.  It  was  still 
attempted  to  carry  on  some  of  the 
Sftck  and  wounded :  the  beasts  whidi 
drew  than  failed  at  every  step:  and 
the^  were  left  in  their  wii^ons,  to 
pensh  amid  the  snows.  'H^  looked 
round,**  spys  an  off^r,  ^  when  we 


had  haidl]^  gained  ths  B^hm  poiat 
of  those  suppery  precipkes,  and  sasv 
the  rear  of  the  army  winding  along 
the  narrow  road«p^l  saw  their  wi^ 
marked  by  the  wretched  people  whs 
lay  on  all  sides  expiring,  from  fatigue 
and  the  severity  of  the  cold :— their 
bodies  reddened  in  spots  )3^  whke 
sujrfiK^e  of  the  grouncL''  The  men 
were  now  desperate :  excessive  &* 
tigue,  and  the  feeling  of  the  disgrace 
ttere  was  in  dius  retreatkig,  or,  as 
t^ey  translated  the  word,  vunnmg 
away  firom  the  enemy,  excited  in 
them  a  spirit  which  was  idmoet  ma* 
tinous :-»  Afew  hours  pause  was  what 
they  unanimously  wished  for,  an  op» 
portunity  of  fadng  the  French  the 
chance  of  an  honourable  and  ^>ee<^ 
death,  the  certainty  of  sweetening 
their  su&rings  by  taking  YeBgeance 
upon  their  pursuers.  A  Portuguese 
bullock-driver,  who  had  fiuthfb^ 
served  the  English  from  the  first  day 
of  their  march,  was  seen  on  his  knees 
amid  the  snow,  with  his  hands  clasp- 
ed, dying  in  the  attitude  and  act  of 
prayer.  He  had  at  least  the  hopes 
and  the  actual  consolation  and  com- 
fi)rt  of  religion  in  his  passing  hoar. 
The  soldiers  who  threw  themselves 
down  to  perish  by  the  way-side  gave 
utterance  to  fiu:  difierent  feelings 
with  their  dying  breath :  shame  and 
strong  anger  were  their  last  senti- 
ments, and  their  groans  were  mingled 
with  imprecations  upon  the  Spaniards, 
by  whom  they  fimcied  themselves  be« 
trayed,  and  the  gienerals,  who  rather 
let  them  die  lil^  beasts  than  take 
their  chance  in  the  field  of.  battle^— 
That  no  horror  might  be  wanting^ 
women  *  and  children  accompanied 
this  wretched  army: — some  were  fio- 


*lfkt^  pamphlet,  whidiprolS^sees  to  he  written  by  an  officer  of  the  stafl^  k  h  sait^ 
that "  several  dashing  elcMant^  who  had  quitted  the  safe  regions  of  Maiy-le4x)aDe^ 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  ti^e  war  with  their  dtarfrUnfUi'  were  with  the  anny^^-aai 
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to  Seoih  m  the  baggage^wag- 
gens,  which  were  brdcen  down,  or 
kft  upim  the  road  for  want  of  cattle ; , 
sofiie  died  of  firtigue  and  cold,  while 
tkeir  iniktite  were  pulling  at  the  ranp- 
ty  breast : — one  womcin  wiks  taken  in 
labour  upoti  the  mountain ;  sIk  lay 
down  at  the  tumibg  of  an  angle  ra- 
tller  more  sheltared  than  the  rest  of 
tlM»  way  from  the  icy  sleet  which 
drifted  albflg  ^— 4liere  she  was  fouhd 
deftH,  and  two  hdbcBf  Which  she  had 
brotight  fytih,  struggling  in  the 
gjcow  :-^a  blanket  was  thrown  over 
her,  to  Wde  her  from  sighty-the  on- 
ly burif^  that  eould  be  afforded,,  and 
the  infants  Were  given  in  charge  to  a 
T^omah  who  came  up  in  one  of  the 
buttock-bart8,^-*little  likely  as  it  was 
that  they  couM  survive  through  such 
a  journey. 

It  hsld  once  been  intended  to 
plant  some  guns  on  the  heights 
which  command  the  passes  along  the 
road,  aftd  mules  had  actually  been 
purchased  at  Lugo,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  light  artillery  there.-^ 
Why  tnis  measure  was  abandoned, 
when  it  would  have  been  so  advan- 
tageous, has  not  been  explained ;  for 
certain  it  is,  that  a  few  sharp-shoot- 
ers, andsome  field-pieces,  thus  posted^ 
might  have  checked  very  superior 
numbers*  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  a  stronger  country,  and  if 
any  attempt,  had  been  made  to  de- 
fend it,  the  peasantry,  who  were  now, 
with  equal  reason,  flying  ftom  both 
armies,  as  equally  hostile  to  t^em, 
would  have  rallied  round  their'  al* 
lies. 

Whde  tfie  reserve  were  on  this 
part   of  the  road,   they   met   be- 


tween tbirtrf  and  bttf  waggons  SSL 
ed  with  arms,  ammunition,  shoes,  and 
clothing,  feom  Engbnd,  fer  Romaaa'a 
anny,«^that  arm]^  had  been  left  det** 
titute  of  every  Uuhg,  and  ^se  sup* 
plies  were  now  travelling  on  to  meet 
the  French.  This,  howler,  is  rather 
a  proof  of  gross  neglect  and  delay 
than  of  treason,«*.fbr  the  rapid  re* 
treat  of  the  BrittEth  could  not  have 
been  foreseen,*— and  had  they  at^ 
tempted  to  defend  Galiei^  the  stores 
would  have  reached  their  destination* 
There  was  no  means  of  carrying  them 
back  :-*«^uch  things  as  could  be  mado 
use  of  were  distributed  to  the  soldiert 
as  they  passed,  and  the  rest  were  de* 
stroyed.  Indeed,  the  baggage  whidi  ' 
was  with  the  army  could  not  be  car^ 
ried  on :  neariy  an  hundred  waggonSy 
laden  with  slioes  aiMl  dothes,  were 
abandoned  upon  4iiir  ascent.  Tht 
dollars,  too,  could  no  lon|^  be  drag« 
ged  along  :-«-had  the  resolution  ol 
saerii^dtig  them  been  determine^ 
upon  in  time,,  they  might  have  been 
distributed  among  the  men ;  in  thia 
mai^ner,  great  part  might  have  been 
saved  from^  the  enemy,  and  they  who 
escaped  wouM  have  had  some  litde 
compensation  for  the  hurdidiips  whicb 
they  had  undergone^^l-they  were  now 
cast  over  the  s£de  of  the  precipice,  in 
hopes  that  the  snow  might  conMceat 
them  from  ihe  French  :-*4nany  men 
are  supposed  to.  have  been  lost,  hi 
consequence  of  having  dropt  behind^ 
kk  hope  of  recovering  some  of  this 
money.  Dreadful  m  this  march  was  ,^ 
to  those  who  could  behold  the  wrecK 
of  the  army  strewing  its  line  of  road, 
it  wai^  perhaps  still  more  so  to  those 
who  traversed  it  in  a  night  stormy 


toxtcfog  the  baggage  of  the  oBlcers  he  enumerates  Ghent  raffles,  silk  hose,  shirts,  and 
Airties.  The  pamphlet,  however,  is,  in  eveiy  sense  of  the  word,  worthless ;  and  th& 
author,  in  his  general  spirit  of  calumny,  has  probc^j  cakunniated  his  brother  offi<< 
cer^-»^,  indeed}  it  be  the  work  of  an  officer. 
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aad  darky  wadhig  through  alin^e 
and  snoir,  ttumblfng  over  the  bodies  > 
of  beasts  and  men,  aadheartng,  when-  > 
ever  the  wmd  abaled,  the  groans  of 
those  whose  soiFerings  were  not  yet 
termmated  by  death. 

From  the  summit  of  this  mountain 
to  Lugo  is  nearly  twelve  leagues. 
There  are  several  bridges  upon  the 
-way,  over  glens  andgills,  which  might 
have  impeded  the  pursuit,  had  they 
been  destroyed.  One,  in  particular, 
between  Lugarcs  and  Marulas,  is  the 
most  remarkable  work  of  art  between 
Coruna  and  Madrid.  This  bridge, 
which  is  called  Puente  del  Corzul, 
crosses  a  deep  ravine :  from  its  ex- 
ceeding height,  the  narrowness  iif  its 
tall  *  arcades,  and  its  form,  which, 
as  usual  with  the  Spanish  bridges,  is 
straight,«it  might  at  little  distance  be 
mistaken  fi>r  an  aqueduct.  Several  of 
those  officers  who  knew  the  road  re- 
lied much  upon  the  strength  of  this 
ravine,  and  the  impossibility  that  the 
French  could  bring  their  guns  over, 
tf  the  bridge  were  destroyed.  Grie- 
vous as  it  was  to  think  of  destroying 
so  grand  a  work,  its  destruction  was 
attempted,  but,  asin  most  other  in- 
stances, to  no  purpose,  from  what 
cause  has  not  ^et  oeen  explained ; 
vdiether  the  pioneers,  in  tlieir  fear, 
performed  their  office  too  hastily,  or 
oecause  the  materials  had  been  aban- 
doned upon  the  way,  or  insufficiently 
supplied  at  first  to  the  expedition. 

The  different  divisions  had  been 
ordered  to  halt  and  collect  at  Lugo. 
Sir  John  Moore  was  now  sensible  of 
the  impossibility  of  reaching  Vigo, — ■ 
the  distance  was  double  that  to  Co- 


runa, and  the  road  was  said  to  be 
impracticable  for  artillery,  and  of- 
fened  no  advantages  for  embarkii^ 
in  the  face  of  an  en^my.  The  bri- 
gades, however,  of  Generals  Craw- 
ford and  Alton  had  marched  for  that 
port,  and  General  Fraser,  with  his  di- 
vision', was  ordered  to  take  thia  route, 
and  join  them.  A  dispatch  was  smit 
to  stop  him :  the  dragoon  who  was 
entrusted  with  it  got  drunk  on  the 
way,  and  lost  the  letter,  and  these 
tropps^  in  consequence,  httd  proceed- 
ed a  f\ill  day's  journey^  on  their  w^ 
towards  Vigo,  before  the  countar- 
order  reached  them ;  and  they  were 
marched  back.  Thus,  instead  of  ha- 
ving two  days  rest  at  Lugo,  as  had 
been  designed,  they  returned  to  that 
place  excessively  harassed,  and  lost 
n^any  men  from  fatigue.  When  the 
horses  entered  Lugo,  many  of  them 
fell  dead  on  the  streets,  and  others 
were  mercifully  shot  ^— above  four 
hundred  carcasses  were  lying  in  the 
streets  and  market-places  ;-*-there 
were  none  of  the  army  who  had 
strength  to  bury  them ;  the  towns- 
people were  under  too  painful  a  sus- 
pence  to  think  of  performing  work 
which  it  seemed  hopeless  to  begin 
while  the  frequent  musquet-shot  re- 
peatedly indicated  fresh  slaughters ; 
there  therefore  the  bodies  lay,  swel- 
ling with  the  rain,  burstii^,  putri- 
fying,  and  poisoning  the  atmoaphere, 
fester  than  the  glutted  dog»  and  car- 
rion birds  could  do  their  office.  Here 
the  retreating  army  might  have  rest- 
ed, had  the  destruction  of  the  bridges 
been  effected ;  but  this  attempt  had 
been  so  imperfectly  executed;  that 


*  Dr  Neale  represents  this  bridge  as  having  four  arches.  I  have  seen  a  sketch, 
tsken  upon  the  spot,  which  makes  them  cmly  three,  and  which  differs  in  some  other 
ptirticulars  from  the  view  which  he  has  given.  It  is  only  surprising,  that,  under  sudi 
circumstances,  be  should  have  had  time  to  catch  the  general  likeness  so  well*  or  even 
to  attempt  it. 
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tjie  Trench  came  in  sight  on  the 
$th»  and,  collecting  in  considerable 
strength,  took  up  a  good  position  op- 
posite our  rear  guard,  a  valley  divi- 
ding them. 

On  the  following  day, 
Jan.  6'    they  attacked  the  outposts, 
dpening  upon  them  with 
two    Spanish  pieces  of  ordimnce, 
which  they  had  t^en  on  their  march. 
The  assault  was  made  with  great  spi- 
lil ;  but  it  was  received,  says  an  of- 
ficer, with  a  steadiness  which  exci- 
ted even  our  own  wonder,— for  at  the 
H^ht  of  the  enemy,  and  the  sound  of 
battle,  the  hearts  of  the  English  sud- 
denly revived,  and  they  derived  from 
their    characteristic  and  invincible 
courage  a  strength  which  soon  made 
them  victorious.    On  the 
Jan.  7«    7th   another    attack    was 
made,  and  in  like  manner 
repelled.    The  prisoners    reported 
that  Marshal  SpiUt  was  come  up  with 
three  divisions.     Sir  John  Moore, 
therefore,  expecting  a  more  formid- 
able attack,  recalled  General  Eraser's 
division  from  the  road  to  Vigo,  and 
drew  up  his  whole  force  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th.  Itwashiswish 
Jan.  8.  now  to  bring  the  enemy  to 
action :  he  had  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  valour  of  the  troops, 
and  perceived,  also,  that  unless  he 
crippied  his  pursuers,  there  was  no 
hope  either  of  retrefiting  or  embark- 
ing unmolested.    Order  and  disdip- 
line  were  instantaneously  restored  by 
this  resolution  to  fight,  and  the  men 
seenijed  at  once  to  have  recovered 


fironti  all  their  sufferings.  The  French 
were  not  equally  eager  for  battles 
the  trial  which  they  h^  made  of  Uieir 
enemies  on  the  two  preceding  days 
was  not  such  as  to  encourage  them; 
and  Soiilt  was  waiting  for  more  troops 
to  come  up ;  among  others,  the  cu- 
yision  of  Laborde  and  Loison,  whom 
the  convention  of  Cintra  had  sent  to 
join  in  pursuing  the  English  army. 
The  country  was  intersected,  and 
his  position  was  thought  too  strong 
to  be  attacked  by  an. inferior  force* 
But,  in  reality,  the  French  at  this 
time  were  less  numerous  than  the 
English.  Another  reason  assigned 
for  not  attacking  the  enemy  was, 
that  the  commissariat  had  only  pro- 
visions for  two  days :  delay,  theremre, 
was  judged  as  disadvantageous  as 
retreat.  It  has,  however,  since  been 
known,  that  the  French  expected  to 
be  attacked,  that  they  had  no  con- 
fidence in  the  strength  of  their  posi- 
tion, and  that  their  ablest  officers  ap- 
prehended that  their  advanced  guard 
would  have  been  cut  off.  They  fre- 
quently spoke  of  this  to  those  Eng- 
lish who  were  lefl  in  ^heir  power  at 
Lugo,  and  exulted  that  Sir  John 
Moore  had  contented  himself  with  of> 
fering  battle,  instead  of  forcing  them 
to  an  engagement.  After  waiting 
till  theafternoon,  during  a  day  of  rain, 
and  snow,  and  storms,  Sir  John  order- 
ed large  fires  to  be  lighted  along  thq 
line,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
enemy,  and  continued  his  retreat  du- 
ring the  night.  * 

Before  the  reserve  left  Lugo,  the 


*■  Among  the  many  memorable  circumstances  of  this  retreat,  iherc  is  one,  which, 
for  ^e  honour  of  humanity,  should  not  be  omitted  here.  An  officer,  who  foimd 
himself  utterly  unable  to  proceed  farther  without  rest,  turned  aside  to  some  trees 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  road,  thinking  that  he  might  possibly  escape  the  French 
under  their  cover.  He  found  a  woman  there,  lying  on  the  ground,  with  an  infant 
beside  her ;  she  was  at  the  point  of  death,  having  only  strength  enough  to  say, 
^hen  he  a^ttempted  to  assist  her,  God  bless  you !  it  is  all  over  !*-~He  to<»k  the  in- 
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general  once  more  endea^iiM  ib 
repress,  the  irregularity  of  the  march. 
He  warned  the  soldiers  that  dleir 
•atety  depended  entirely  on  their 
keeping  tneir  divisions,  and  march* 
ing  with  their  Regiments ;  and  that 
those  whostoppedinviiia|^es,or8tra^-' 
gled  in  the  way,  would  inevitably 
be  cut  off  by  the  French  cavalry, — 
**  who  have  hitherto,"  said  lie, 
**  shown  little  mercy  e^en  to  the 
feeble  and  infirm  who  have  fUIen  in* 
to  their  hands.  The  army  has  stiil 
eleven  leagues  to  march;  the  soldiers 
must  make  an  exertion  to  aOcom* 
plish  themt  the  rear  guard  cannot 
stop ;  and  those  who  fall  behind  must 
take  their  fete."  Theise  representa- 
tions were  ineffectual  ^— it  was,  in- 
deed, impossible  to  obey  them :  many 
of  the  men, were  exhausted  and 
ibot-sore,  and  could  not  keep  theur 
ranks ; — others,  who  had  totally  bro- 
ken through  all  discipline  at  soon  as 
the  route  began,  left  ^  them  fbr  the 
love  of  wine,  or  for  worse  motives* 
So  irresistible  was  the  temptation  of 
liquor  to  men  in  their  state,  that  it 
was  thought  better  to  expose  them 
to  the  cold  and  rain  of  a  severe 
night,  than  to  the  wine-houses  of  Be- 
tanzos,  the  next  town  upon  their 
march. 

The  partial  actions  at  Lugo,  and 
the  risk  to  which  he  had  l^en  ex- 
posed of  a  general  one,  checked 
Souh  in  his  pursuit ;  and  he  was  too 
sensible  of  the  danger,  which  he  had 
escaped,  to  trust  himself  again  so 
near  the  British,  without  a  superior 


fbree.  The  British  ait&y^  iherdTore, 
gained  twi^e  hoois  inarch  upon  hdn^ 
and  readied  Coruna  with 
little  ferther  mdestation.  Jon.  11. 
Here;if  the  general hadnot 
represented  the  cmse  of  Spain  as 
hopeless^  they  might  have  found  re* 
inforcements  from  England,  which 
would  have  enabled  them  to  tan 
upon  their  pursuers,  and  take  ample 
vengeance  fbr  the  aofi^rings  dtd  tie 
shame  which  th^y  had  eiidared  k 
dieir  flight.  But,  instead  of  reififorce- 
ments,  he  had  directed  thai  mftj 
trans][K>rts  should  be  sent,  and,  foe 
wantof  dueknowledgeof  the  cbuntiy, 
had  ordered  them  to  V^o,  instead 
of  Coruna.  That  order  had  bee» 
countermtmded  as  soon  as  the  wwr 
was  discovered,  btot  contrary  winds 
detained  the  ships, — and  it  was  ^ 
{Mirent  that  the  army  could  not  pw- 
sibly  escape  without  winning  a  wt* 
tie.  Cottma  was  a  bad  poeitieo. 
Had  the  British  been  numerous  ^ 
nough  to  have  occupied  a  range  rf 
hills  about  four  miles  from  the  town, 
they  could  have  defended  the*Bel*tt 
against  very  superior  numbersr*^ 
rfiese  heights  requited  a  larger  force 
than  the  Btiglibh  arfey,  c?  wUc* 
not  less  than  a  fourth  part  had  been 
jfoundered  by  the  way.  Both  iirti 
woidd  have  been  liable  to  be  tttftaed  ? 
it  was  therefore  necessary  t»  refe- 
quish  them  to  th^  enemy,  and  bj 
coi^tent  with  occupying  a  secofld 
and  lower  range.  Such,  howetcr, 
was  the  disadvantages  of  AiB  siti^ 
tion,  that  some  of  our  general  <# 


fant,  fastened  it  in  its  mother's  handkerchief  to  hh  back,  and  in  that  matwier,  as 
soon  as  he  had  recovered  strength  to  move  on,  proceeded  on  the  way  towards  Tiffh 
obtaining  food  and  shelter  as  he  cooTd  upon  the  way,  for  himself  and  his  1*"*^ 
Fortunately  he  reached  Vigo  safely,  and  found  a  transport  in  the  bay,  on  boarfj 
which  I  e  effected  his  escape.  The  child  Whom  he  thus  preserved  continrics  ing 
him ;  and  he  has  declared,  that  be  his  fortunes  what  they  may,  they  shall  be^y 
by  this  boy,  who  seems  to  have  been  bequeathed  by  jProvidence  to  his  protectiOB* 
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&MntidvIiied*tib0  o^nimaiider  to  pro* 
pose  ienn»  to  Soult,  if  be  would  per* 
mit  thus  army  %o  embark  unmolested* 
la  conmiuiuoating  this  to  the  goyem- 
ment»  he  said,  that  he  was  averse  to 
make  ai:iy  sucli  proposal,  and  exceed- 
ingly  doubtful  if  it  would  be  attend* 
ed  with  any  good  eSbct,-r4)ut  what«, 
ever  he  mighljreaolve  upoa  this  head, 
the  ministers  might  rest  assured  that 
he  would  accept  no  terms  which 
were  in  the  least  dishonourable  to 
the  m'my  or  to  the  country.  HappDy 
fbr  his  own  memory,  he  rejected 
tl^ir  advipe.    It  is  sufficiently  dis* 

Sacefbl  that  such  advice  should 
ive  been  givea ;  and  deeply  i&  Eng-^ 
land  indebted  to  Sir  John  Moore  mt 
Mcving  the  army  from  thiar  last  and 
utter  ignominy,  and  giving  tbem  an 
Opportunity  of  proving  to  the  world 
that  courage  which  ikd  never  for- 
saken them,  and  retrieving  the  ho- 
iKMir  which,  bad  this  counsel  been 
(^Uowedi,  would  irretrievably  havo 
beeh  lost. 

Arraag[ements,  therefore;  were 
made  to  give  the  enemy  battle.  One 
division,  under  General  Hope,  occu- 
pied a  hill  QiA  the  lefl,  commanding 
the  road  to  Betanzos :  the  height  de- 
creased gradually  to  the  vHmge  of 
Elvina,  taking  a  curved  direction. 
At  tlus  village  General  Baird's  di- 
visba  commenced,  and  bent  to  the 
%ht:  the  whole  formed  nearly  a 
semicircle.  On  the  right  of  Sir 
David  Baird,  the  rifle  corpe  formed 
%  chain  across  a  valley,  and  commu- 
nicated with  General  Fraser's  divi- 
•ion,  which  was  drawn  up  about  half 
amUeirom  Coruna,  near  the  road 
to  Vigo.  The  reserve,  under  Ge- 
aeral  Paget,  occupied  a  village  on 
die  Betansos  road,  about  .half  a 
Dttle  ia  the  rear  of  General  Hope. 
Oa  the  outside  of  the  British  posts 
WM  a  nuigazine^  containing  4000 


barrels  of  gun-powder,  which  had 
been  brought  from  England,  and 
left  there,  while  the  Spanish  armies 
were  without  ammunition  \  It  was 
now  necessary  to  blow  it  up : — the 
explosion  shook  the  town  like  an 
earthquake;  and  a  village  near  the 
magazine  was  totallv  destroyed.  , 

The  French  made  their  appear- 
ance,on  the  mominff  of  the  1  th, 
moving,  in  forCe^  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  Mero.    They  took  up  a 
position  near  the  village  Perillo,  on 
the  left  flank,   and   occupied   the 
houses  along  the  river.    Their  force 
was  continually  increasing.    On  the 
Hth  they  commenced  a  cannonade, 
iHiich  was  returned  vith  such  efiect, 
that  they  at  last  drew  off  their  guns. 
In  the  evening  of  this  day  the  tran- 
sports from  Vigo  hove  in  sight.  Some 
slight  skirmishes  took  place  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Preparations  mean- 
time  were  making  for  the  embarka* 
tion;  and  Sir  John  finding  that,  fi*m 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  much  ar« 
tillery  could  not  be  employed,  pla- 
ced  seven   six-pounders  and    one 
howitzer  along  the  line,  and  kept 
four  Spanish  gims  as  a  reserve,  to 
be  advanced  to  any  point  where  they 
m^ht  be  wanted.    The  rest  of  the 
artillery  was  all  embarked,  fhe  sick 
and  the  di^ounted  cavalry  were  al- 
so sent  on  board  with  all  possible 
expedition.    Some  of  the  horses  al- 
so were  embarked, — but  there  was 
little  time  for  this :  most  of  then^ 
were  completely- disabled;  and  an- 
other ^ughter,  therefore,  was  made 
of  them:    the  beach  was  covered 
with  their  bodies.    Some  of  these 
animals,    seeing  their  fellows  fall, 
were  sensible  of  the  fate  intended  for 
them :  they  became  wild  with  terror, 
and  a  fe^  of  them  broke  loose. 

All  the  preparations  for  embark^ 
iofH  were  completed  on  the  morning 
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of  the  16th,  and  the  general  gave 
notice  that  he  intended,  if  the  French 
did  not  move,  to  begin  embarking 
the  reserve  at  four  in  the  afternoon. 
This  was  about  mid*day.  He  mount- 
cd  his  horse,  and  set  olF  to  visit 
the  out-posts:  before  he  had  pro- 
ceeded far,  a  messenger  came  to  tell 
him  that  the  enemy's  line  were  get- 
ting under  arms ;  and  a  deserter,  ar- 
riving at  the  same  moment,  confirm- 
ed the  intelligence.  He  spurred  for- 
ward. Their  light  troops  were  pour- 
ing rapidly  down  the  hill  on  the 
ri^t  wm^  of  the  British,  and  the  ad- 
vanced picquets  were  akeady  begin- 
ning to  fire  at  them.  Lord  William 
Bentinck's  brigade,  consisting  of  the 
4th,  4<2d,  and  50th  regiments,  main- 
tained this  post  It  was  a  bad  position; 
and  yet,  if  the  troops  gave  way  on 
that  point,  the  ruin  of  the  army  wa^ 
inevitable.  The  guards  were  in  their 
rear.  General  Paget  was  ordered  to 
^vance  with  the  reserve  and  support 
Lord  William.  The  enemy  opened 
a  cannonade  from  eleven  heavy  guns, 
advantageously  planted  on  the  hills. 
Two  strong  columns,  one  advancing 
from  a  wood,  the  other  skirting  its 
edge,  directed  their  march  towards 
the  riffht  wing.  A  third  column  ap-' 
proached  the  centre :  a  fourth  advan- 
ced slowly  upon  the  led :  a  6fth  re- 
mained halfway  dowp  the  hill,  in  the 
same  direction. 

.  Sir  David  Baird  had  his  arm  shat- 
tered with  a  grape-shot  as  he  was 
leading  on  his  division.  The  two 
lines  of  infantry  advanced  against 
each  other :  thev  were  separated  by 
stone  walls  and  hedges  which  intet- 
fiected  the  ground;  but  as  they  closed, 
it  was  perceived  that  the  French  line 
extended  beyond  the  right  flank  of 
the  British,  and  a  body  of  the  ene-. 
my  was  observed  moving  up  the  val- 
ley to  turn  it    Half  of  the  4th  regi* 


ment,  which  formed  this  flahk,  wm 
ordered  to  &11  bade,  ibrming  an  ob« 
tuse  angle  with  the  other  h^f.  This 
manoeuvre  was  excellently  perform- 
ed, and  they  ctomaenced  a  heavy 
flanking  fire :  Sir  John  Moore  called 
out  to  them,  that  this  was  exactly 
what  he  wanted  to  be  done,  and  rode 
on  to  the  50th,  commanded  by  Ma- 
jors Napier  and  Stanhope.  They 
got  over  an  inclosure  in  their  front, 
charged  the  enemy  most  gallantly, 
and  drove  them  out  of  the  vil^e  of 
Elvina ;  but  Major  Napier,  advan- 
cing too  far  in  the  pursuit,  recdved 
several  wounds,  and  was  made  pri- 
soner, and  Major  Stanhope  was  mor- 
tally wounded. 

The  general  now  proceeded  to  the 
42d.  "  Highlanders,"  said  he, "  re- 
member Egypt !" — and  they  rushed 
on,  and  drove  the  French  before  them, 
till  they  were  stopped  by  a  wall:  Sir 
John  accompsmied  them  in  this 
charge.  He  now  sent  Captain  Har- 
dinge  to  order  up  a  battalion  of 
guards  to  thelefl  flank  of  the  4S{d. 
The  officer  commanding  the  light 
infantry  conceived,  at  this,  that  they 
were  to  be  relieved  by  the  guards, 
because  their  ammunition  was  near- 
ly expended,  and  he  began  to  fell 
back.  The  gena*al,  discovering  the 
mistake,  said  to  them,  "  My  braw 
42d, join  your  comrades:  ammuni- 
tion IS  coming,  and  you  have  your 
bayonets  !*'  Upon  this,  they  instant- 
ly moved  forward.  Captain  Hard- 
inge  returned,  and  pointed  ©uttothe 
general  where  the  guards  were  ad- 
vancing. The  enemy  kept  up  a  hot 
fire,  and  their  artillery  played  inces- 
santly on  the  spot  where  they  were 
standing.  A  cannon-^ot  struck  Sit 
John,  and  carried  aw^  his  left 
shoulder,  and  part  of  the  co^**^ 
leaving  the  arm  hanging  by  the  ^^ 
He  fell  from  his  horse  on  bis -had^i 
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not  a  muscle  of  his  face  altered,  nor 
did  he  betray  the  least  sensation  of 
pain.  Ckptain  Hardinge,  who  dis- 
mounted, and  took  him  by  the  hand, 
perceived  him  anxiously  watching  the 
42d,  which  was  warmly  engaged, 
and  told  him  they  were  advancing, 
and  upon  that  intelligence  his  coun- 
tenance brightened.  Colonel  Gra- 
ham, who  now  came  up  to  assist  him, 
seeing  the  composure  of  his  features, 
began  to  hope  that  he  was  not  even 
wounded,  till  he  saw  the  dreadful 
laceration,  ^rom  the  size  of  the 
wound,  it  was  in  vain  to  make  any 
attempt  at  stopping  ,the  blood ;  and 
Sir  John  consented  to  be  removed 
in  a  blanket  to  the  rear.  In  raising 
him  up,  his  sword,  hanging  on  the 
wouiided  side,  touched  his  arm,  and 
became  entangled  between  his  legs : 
Captain  Hardinge  began  to  unbuckle 
it ;  but  the  general  said,  in  his  usual 
tone  and  manner,  and  in  a  distinct 
voice,  **  It  is  as  well  as  it  is ;  I  had 
rather  it  should  go  out  of  the  field 
with  me.'*  Six  soldiers  of  the  42d 
and  the  guards  bore  him.  Hardinge, 
observing  his  composure,  caught  at 
the  hope  that  the  wound  might  not 
be  mortal,  and  said  to  him,  he  trust- 
ed he  would  be  spared  to  the  army, 
and  recover.  Moore  tul-ned  his  head, 
and  looking  stedfastly^at  the  wound 
for  a  few^  seconds,  replied,  "  No, 
Hardinge,  I  feel  that  to  be  impossi- 
ble.'* 

As  the  soldiers  were  canning  him 
riowly  along,  he  made  them  frequent- 
ly turn  round,  that  he  might  see  the 
field  of  battle,  and  listen  to  the  fi- 
ring ;  and  be  was  well  pleased  when 
the  sound  grew  fainter.  A  -spring- 
waggon  came  up,  bearing  Colonel 
Wynch,  who  was  wounded :  the  co- 
lonel asked  whowas  in  the  blanket, 
and  being  told  it  was  Sir  John  Moore, 
wished  him  to  be  placed  in  the  wag- 

VoL.  i.  PART  I. 


gon.  Sir  John  asked  one  of  the 
Highlanders  whether  he  thought  the 
waggon  or  the  blanket  was  best? 
and  the  man  said  the  blanket  would 
not  shake  him  so  much,  as  he  and 
the  Other  soldiers  would  keep  the 
step*  and  carry  him  easy.  So  they 
proceeded  with  him  to  his  quarters 
at  Coruna,  weeping  as  they  went. 

General  Paget,  meantime,  hasten- 
ed with  the  reserve  to  support  the 
right  wing.  Colonel  Beckwith  dash- 
ed on  with  the  rifle  corps,  repelled 
the  enemy,  and  advanced  on  their 
flanking,  so  far  as  nearly  to  carry 
off  one  of  their  cannon ;  but  a  corps 
greatly  superior  moved  up  the  val- 
ley, and  at  length  forced  him  to  re- 
tire. Paget,  however,  attacked  this 
body  of  the  enemy,  repulsed,  it,  and 
pressed  on,  dispersing  every  thing^e- 
fore  him,  till  the  enemy,  perceiving 
their  lefl  wing  was  now  quite  expo- 
sed, drew  it  entirely  back.  The 
French  then  advanced  upon  Gene- 
rals Manningham  and  Leith,  in  the 
centre,  and  there  they  were  more 
easily  repelled,  the  groi^nd  being 
more  elevated,  and  favourable  for 
artillery*  The  position  on  the  left 
was  strong,  and  their  effort  there 
was  very  unavailing :  But  a  body  of 
them  took  possession  of  a  village  on 
the  road  to  Betanzos,  and  continued 
to  fire  from  it,  till  Lieutenant-colo- 
nel NichoUs  attacked  it,  and  beat 
them  out.  Night  was  now  closing 
in,  and  the  French  had  fallen  back 
in  all  parts  of  the  field.  The  firing, 
however,  was  not  discontinued  till  it 
was  dark. 

Never  was  any  victory  gained 
under  heavier  disadvantages.  The 
French  force,  at  the  lowest  compu- 
tation, exceeded  20,000  men,  and 
was  more  generally  estimated  at 
30,000.  The  British  were  not  15,000. 
Hie  superiority  in  artillery  was 
2g 
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oqually  great :- they  had  met  Enfflish 
guns  on  the  way,  sent  ofi»  thus  late, 
to  the  patriotic  armies,  and  thesd 
they  haa  turned  back,  and  employ- 
ed against  the  English  army.  Our 
artillery  was  embarked;  and  the 
Shrapnell  shells,  which  contributed 
80  materially  to  the  success  at  Vi- 
miera,  were  not  used  in  this  more 
perilous  engagement.  If  the  moral 
and  physical  state  of  the  two  armies 
be  considered,  the  disadvantages  un- 
der which  our  soldiers  laboured  were 
still  greater: — The  French,  clothed  in 
the  stores  which  they  had  overtaken 
upon  the  road,  elated  with  a  pursuit, 
in  which  no  maA  had  been  forced 
beyond  his  strength,  and  hourly  re- 
ceiving reinforcements  to  their  al- 
ready superior  numbers ; — the  Eng- 
lish, in  a  state  of  misery,  po  which 
no  army,  perhaps,  had  ever  before 
been  reduced  till  aifler  a  total  defeat ; 
having  lost  their  military  chest,  their 
Stores,  their  baggage,  their  horses, 
their  women  and  children,  their  sick, 
their  wounded, their  stragglei-SjCverv 
thing  but  their  innate,  unequalled, 
unconquerable  courage.  Our  loss 
in  the  battle  did  not  amount  to  800; 
that  of  the  French  exceeded  2000. 
If  s^ch  a  victory  was  gained  by  the 
British  army  under  such  circum- 
stances, what  might  not  have  been 
atchieved  by  that  army  when  un- 
broken, with  all  its  means  at  hand, 
in  hesJth,  strength,  in  its  pride,  and 
in  its  height  of  hope ! 

The  general  lived  to  hear  that  the 
battle  was  won.  "  Are  the  French 
beaten?"  was  the  question  which 
he  repeated  to  every  one  who  came 
into  his  apartment;  and  he  expressed 
how  great  a  satisfaction  it  was  to 
him  to  know  that  they  were  defeat- 
ed. "  I  hope,*^  he  said,  "the  people 
of  England  will  be  satisfied !  I  hope 
fny  country  will  do  me   justice." 


Then,  addressing  Colonel  Anderson, 
who  had  been  his  friend  and  com- 
panion in  arms  for  one-and-twen^ 
years,  he  said  to  him,  "  Anderson, 
you  know  that  I  have  always  wished 
to  die  this  way.— You  wiU  see  mv 
friends  as  soon  as  you  can  i — t^ 
them  every  thing. — Say  to  my  rito- 
ther" — But    here    his    voice   quite 
failed,  and  he  became  excessively 
agitated,  and  did  not  again  venture 
to  name  her.     Sometimes  he  asked 
to  be  placed  in  an  easier  posture.  ^  I 
feel  myself  so  strong,**  he  said,  "I 
fear  I  shall  be  long  dying.     It  is 
great  uneasiness — it  is  great  pain.'* 
But,  after  a  while,  he  pressed  Ander- 
son's  hand  close  to  his  body,  and,  in 
a  few  minutes,  died  without  a  strug- 
gle. He  fell,  as  it  had  ever  been  hii 
wish  to  do,  in  battle  and  in  victory. 
No  man  was  more  beloved  in  private 
life,  nor  Was  there  any  general  in  the 
British  army  so  universally  respect-     I 
ed.    All  paen  had  thought  him  wor-    I 
thy  of  the  chief  command.     Had  he     i 
been  less  circumspect^  had  he  look- 
ed more  ardently  forward,  and  less 
anxiously  around  him,  and  on  aU 
sides,  and  behind, — hadhe been  more 
confident  in  himself  and  in  his  army,    | 
and  impressed  with  less  respect  for  the 
French  generals,  he  would  have  been 
more  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  bis 
situation.     But    let  it  ever  be  re- 
membered with  gratitude,  that,  when 
some  of  his  genen^l  officers  advised 
him  to  conclude  the  retreat  by  a 
capitulation.    Sir  John  Moore  pre- 
served the  honour  of  England. 

He  had  often  said  that,  if  he  was 
killed  in  battle,  he  wished  to  be 
buried  where  he  fell.  The  body  was 
removed  at  midnight  to  the  citadel 
of  Coruna.  A  grave  was  dug  for 
him  on  the  rampart  there,  by  a  party 
of  the  9th  regiment,  the  aides-du- 
camp  attending  by  turns.  No  cqSb 
12 
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could  be  procured;  and  the  officers 
of  his  staff  wrapped  the  body,  dressed 
as  it  was,  in  a  military  cloak  and 
blankets.  The  interment  was  has- 
tened ;  for,  about  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, some  firing  was  heard,  and  the 
officers  feared  that,  if  a  serious  attack 
were  made,  they  should  be  or* 
dered  away,  and  not  suffered  to  pay 
him  their  last  duty.  The  officers  of 
his  family  bqre  him  to  the  grave ; 
the  funeral  service  was  read  by  the 
chaplain ;  and  the  corps  was  covered 
with  ear^. 
Meantime^  Gen.  Hope,  on  whom  the 
conu^and  devolved,  passed  the  night 
in  embarking  the  troops.  At  ten  o*- 
clock  he  ordered  them  to  march  from 
the  field  by  brigades,  leaving  strong 
picquets  to  guard  the  ground,  and 
give  notice  if  the  enemy  approached. 
Major-general  Beresford,  with  a  rear 
guard  of  aboqt  2000  men,  to  cover 
the  embarkation,  occupied  the  lines 
in  front  of  Coruna.  Major-general 
Hill,  with  a  corps  of  reserve,  was  sta- 


tioned on  a  promontory  behind  the 
town.  Nearly  the  whole  army  was 
embarked  during  the  night :  the  pic- 
quets were  withdrawn,  and  embark- 
ed also  before  day ;  little  remaining 
ashore  at  day-light  except  the  rear 
guard  and  the  reserve.  The  French, 
seeing  this,  pushed  on  their 
light  troops  to  the  heights  Jan.  VJ. 
of  St  Lucia,  which  com- 
mand the  harbour,  got  up  some  can- 
non  to  a  rising  ground,  and  fired  at 
the  transports.  Several  of  the  mas- 
ters of  these  vessels  were  fi*ightened, 
and  cut  their  cables :  four  of  them  ran 
r-ground.  The  men  were  put  on  board 
other  ships,  and  these  were  bumt«— - 
During  tne  night  of  the  17Ui,  and  the 
following  morning,  Beresford  sent 
off  all  the  sick  and  wounded  who 
were  in  a  condition  to  bear  the  re- 
moval :  And,  lastly,  the  rear  guard 
got  into  the  boats,  no  attempt  being 
made  to  interrupt  them.  Thns  ter- 
minated our  first  campaign  in  Spain. 
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Pafers  relative  to  the  Nesociation 
mth  Austria ;  presenteal  hy  his 
Majesti/s  command^  to  both  Hou» 
ses  of  Parliament f  January  2dthf 
1808. 

IjTo.  1. — Note  from  the  Count  de 
Starhemberg  to  Mr  Secretary  Can* 
ningf  dated  London f  April  18, 
1807. 

His  majesty  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
having  resolved  updn  offering  to  the 
principal  powers  interested  in  the 
present  war,  his  amicable  mediation, 
,m  order  by  his  intervention  to  bring 
on  a  negociation  for  peace,  the  count 
de  Starhemberg,  envoy  extraordina- 
ry and  minister  plenipotentiary,  has 
received  orders  to  transmit  to  the  mi- 
nistry of  his  Britannic  majesty,  the 
accompanying  Note,  containing  the 
offer  of  mediation  which  his  imperial 
tod  royal  majesty  has  caused  to  be 
presented  in  the  same  manner,  and 
it  the  same  time,  to  the  cabinets  of 
Petersburgh  and  of  the  Thuilleries, 
18  well  as  to  that  of  Berlin.  In  ac- 
quitting himself  of  this  commission, 
tile  undersigned  requests  his  excel- 
fcncy  Mr  Canning  wiU  have  the 
V«t.  I.  PART.  I. 


goodnesi^  to  lay  this  offer  of  mtdia- 
tion  of  his  imperial  majesty  beforethe 
king  of  England,  and  he  ventures  to 
hope  tiiat  his  excellency  will  not  re- 
fuse to  inform  him  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble of  the  resolutions  taken  by  his 
Britannic  majesty  on  this  subjects— 
The  count  de  Starhemberg  embra- 
ces this  opportunity  to  renew  to  his 
exceUency  the  assurani^e  of  his  high 
consideration.  . 

(Note  referred  to  in  Number  1.) 
The  emperor  Francis  II.  could  not 
behold,  without  the  deepest  concern, 
the  rupture  which  took  place  last  au- 
tumn, oetween  his  majesty  the  dm 
perorofthe  French,  king  of  Italy, 
and  his  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia ; 
and  he  was  shortly  aften^ards  still 
more  painfully  affected,  by  the  ex« 
tension  of  hostilities  over  a  consider- 
able part  of  Europe.  If  by  obser- 
ving a  strid;  and  scrupulous  impartia- 
lity from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  war,  his  imperial  and  royal  apos- 
tolic majesty  has  had  the  sattsfa^on 
to  maintain  his  system  of  neiitrality 
in  circumstances  so  critical,  and  tQ 
preserve  his  peqple  from  the  ravages 
of  war,  he  did  not  enter  the  less  fully 
into  the  miseries  which  wereoittltipli- 
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ed  anmndhis  stfttes ;  and  in  his  just 
solidtttde  for  the  tranquillity  and  the 
security  of  his  monarchy,  he  could 
not  but  be  sensible  to  the  continual- 
ly renewed  alarms  upon  his  frontiers, 
or  to  the  &tal  efects  which  they  in- 
evitably produced  in  various  bran- 
ches ct  his  interior  administration, — 
The  emperor,  uniformly  animated 
witlv.the  same  dispositions,  has  had 
no  other  view  from  the  commence- 
menty  and  during  the  course  of  hos- 
tilities, than  to  endeavour  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation,  and  to  avail 
himself  of  every  proper  opportunity 
to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of 
war.  He  judged  he  could  not  better 
effect  this  durable  result  than  by 
constantly  impressing  the  belligerent 
powers  with  his  sentiments  of  mode- 
ration and  of  conciliation,  and  in  gi- 
ving his  whole  attention  towards  pro- 
ducing in  them  a  similar  disposition. 
The  reception  which  his  first  over- 
tures td  tnis  effect  have  ol^tained,  ap- 
pears to  announce  that  the  moment 
of  so  desirable  a  reconciliation  is  not 
fiur  distant.  In  the  confidence  ini^i- 
red  by  so  consolatory  a  prospect,  me 
ffeneral  welfare  and  the  interest  of 
his  own  dominions  call  upon  his  im- 
perial majestjr  to  offer  to  the  bellige- 
rent powers  his  friendly  intervention : 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  make  to  his  Britannic 
mfries^,  the  offer  of  his  mediation, 
and  of  his  good  offices. — ^But,  in  con- 
sidering how  very  complicated  and 
'extensive  the  present  war  is  become, 
the  emperor  would  think  that  he  had 
but  in^ifectly  expressed  his  fervent 
desire  for  peace,  and  the  hope  of  its 
complete  and  speedy  re-establish- 
ment, if  did  not,  at  the  same  time, 
ftate  the  entire  conviction  he  feels, 
that  it  is  only  by  the  united  endea- 
vours of  the  powers  principally  con- 
cerned IB  the  war,  and  by  a  negoti- 
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ation  in  common,  which  ahoold  em* 
brace  the  whole  of  their  reciprocal 
interests,  that  permanent  tranqumitf 
and  a  secure  and  solid  neace  can  m 
attained,  a  peace  whicn  should  se- 
cure the  future  political  relations  of 
Europe. — His  imperial  majesty,  from 
that  nrm|>ersuasion  (  which  thefirank* 
ness  of  Ins  sentiments  will  not  permit 
him  to  dissemble) -conceives  that  tl^ 
pacific  overture  should  be  made  Ip 
him  in  common  to  those  cabinets 
which  are,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
take  a  part  in  the  conferences;  and 
it  is  therefore  with  ieamestness  that 
he  equally  invites  the  cabmets  of  Pe- 
tersburgh,  of  Berlin,  and  of  the  Thu- 
iUeries,  to  adopt  the  same  concilia* 
tory  views,  ana  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations for  a  peace,  in  which  the  es- 
sential relations  of  all  the  parties  in- 
terested should,  as  fiur  as  IS  practic- 
able, be  combined. — ^The  en^ieror 
has  thus  generally  testified  his  wish 
for  peace.  He  will  not  take  upon 
himself  to  suggest  the  particular 
mode  of  negotiation,  and  still  less  to 
anticipate,  the  intentions  of  other 
powers,  or  to  dedde  upon  those  mea* 
sures  which  it  may  be  thought  neces- 
sary previously  to  settle,  in  order  to 
dejbermine  the  principles  of  the  me- 
liminary  overtures  between  the  oel- 
ligerent  powers. — Neverthdess,  in 
the  hope  that  this  firiendly  o&r  of 
his  interposition  will  be  i^preciated 
in  such  a  manner  as  the  rectitude  of 
his  intentions  authorises  him  to  ex* 
pect,  his  imperial  majesty  is  eagerto 
propose  (in  order'  that  the  opening 
of  negotiation  may  be  facilitated  bf 
his  ^(kmI  offices)  any  place  in  his  do- 
mimons,  the  situation  and  locality  of 
which  might  be  reciprocally  conve- 
nient, and  which,  fhwn  this  conside- 
ration, ought  not  to  be  too  near  the 
theatre  of  war ;  and,  in  this  respect, 
as  in  every  other  point,  the  eofetv 
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w3l  feel  pleasure  in  contributing  to 
accelerate  the  period  of  so  desirable 
~    a  meeting. 

Louis  Count  de  Starhemberg. 

No.  2* — Note  from  Mr  Secretary 
Canning  to  the  Count  de  Starhem' 
berg^  dated  April  25, 1 807. 

The  undersigned,  his  majesty's 
^principal  secretary  of  state  for  fo- 
reign affidiB,  has  laid  before  the  king 
his  i^iaster,  the  note  delivered  to  him 
by  the  coimt  de  Starhemberg,  envoy 
extraordinary^  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  his  imperial  majesty  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  king  of  Hunga- 
ry and  Bohemia,  in  which  his  impe- 
rial majesty  ofifers  himself  as  the  me- 
diator of  a  general  peace.  The  un- 
dersized Ims  received  the.  orders  of 
the  Kmg,  to  transmit  to  the  count  de 
Starhemberg,  the  inclosed  official 
answer  to  die  note  of  his  imperial 
iuaje3ty.  Rendaring  the  fullest  jus- 
tice to  the  motives  which  have  actu- 
ated his  imperial  inajes^,  in  the  pro- 
posal of  such  a  mode  of  negociation, 
as  can  alone,  by  embracing  the  in- 
'  tqrests  of  all  parties,  conduce  to  the 
establishment  of  a  solid  jpeace,  and 
to  the  permanent  tranquillitv  of  Eu- 
rope, the  king  accepts,  so  nir  as  his 
jnajesty  is  concerned,  the  offisr  of  his 
imperial  majesty's  mediation,  subject 
only  to  the  condition  of  a  like  ac- 
ceptsmce  of  it  on  the  part  of  all  the 
other  powers  who  are  engaged  in[the 
present  war. — ^In  executing  this  du- 

Sf  the  undersigned  is  happy  to  seize 
e  opportunity  of  renewing  to  the 
count  de  Starhemberg  the  assurance 
of  his  high  considerauon. 

George  Canning. 
(Official  Note,  referred  to. in  No.  fi) 
^ ,  .His  majesty  the  king  of  the  united 
j^ngdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
^d,  has  received,  with  ^  just  sense 
^wie  Consideration  which  is  due  to 


every  conttkumication  from  his  impe- 
rial majesty  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
kinff  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and 
of  the  motives  by  which,  on.  this  oc- 
casion, his  imperial  mmesty  has  been 
actuated,  the  offer  of  his  imperial 
majesty  to  become  the  mediator  pf  a 
generu  peaces— The  king,  who  has 
never  ceased  to  consider  a  secure 
and  durable  peace  as  the  onfy  object 
of  the  war,  in  which  his  majesty  is 
engaged,  and  who  has  neter  refused 
to  listen  to  any  suggestions  which  ^ 
appeared  likely  to  conduce  to  the  at- 
tainment of  tKat  object,  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  declaim  his  en^e^  concur- 
rence in  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  emperor  and  king,  that  a  peace 
of  such  a  description  is  only  to  be 
attainejd  through  negociations  which 
shall  be  (Common  to  all  the  powers 
principally  engaged  in  tl^e  war. — ^To 
such  negociations,  whenever  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  powers  interested 
in  them  shall  be  obtained,  the  king 
will  willingly  accede ;  and  hid  majes- 
ty will  lose  no  time  in  commum<^- 
tmg  with  such  of  those  powers  as  are 
connected  widi  him  by  the  bonds  of 
amitY  and  confidential  intercourse, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
views;  and  if  those  views  shall  be 
favourable  to  his  imperial  majesty's 
proposal,  of  concertina  with  them  the 
mode  in  which  such  negociatiom 
should  be  opened,  and  of  agreeing 
upon  the  principles  which  (according 
to  the  suggestion  of  hia  imperial  ma- 
jestv)  it  might  be  expedient  previ- 
ously to  establish  as  die  basis  and 
foundation  of  a  general  dbcussion 
and  arrangement. — ^With  respect  to 
the  place  which  should  be  selected 
as  the  seat  of  the  negociations,  his 
majesty  would  not  object  to  any 
plac^  which,  in  addition  to  the'  indis- 
peni^le  qualification,  proposed  in 
the  note  of  his  imperial  majesty  hj 
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being  sufficiently  remote  frora  the 
inunediate  influence  of  the  events  of 
the  war,  should  have  that  of  aflbrd- 
ing  to  his  majesty,  in  an  equal  de- 
gree with  all  the  other  powers  con* 
cernedy  the  opportunity  of  a  prompt 
and  uninterrupted  commimication 
with  the  plenipotentiaries  who  should 
be  appointed  to  represent  his  majes- 
ty at  the  congress*  Geo.  Canning. 
Foreign  Office,  April  25, 1807. 

No.  8. — Note  Jrom  the  Prince  de 
Starhemberg  to  Mr  Secretary  Can- 
ningy  dated  Nov.  20,  1807. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honour 
to  inform  his  excellency  Mr  Can- 
ning, secretary  of  state  for  the  de- 
partment of  foreign  affiurs,  that  he 
fias  received  positive  orders  from  his 
court,  to  make  to  the  British  minis- 
try the  most  earnest  representations 
on  the  importance  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  struggle  which  still  exists  be- 
tween England  and  France ;  and  the 
e%cts  of  which  may  produce  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  the  most  fatal  oonser 
quences.  His  n^ajesty  the  emperor 
and  king,  animated 'by  a  constant 
desire  to  (eflfect  the  restoration  of  re- 
pose^and  tranquillity,  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  request  officially  and  earnest- 
ly his  Britannic  majesty  to  declare 
his  intentions  on  this  point  in  evin- 
cing to  him  his  disposition  to  enter 
into  a  negociation  for  a  maritime 
peace  upon  a  basis  suitable  to  the  re- 
ciprocal interests  of  the  powers  who 
may  take  a  part  in  it.  The  cabinet 
of  St  James's  has  explained  itself  too 
often  respecting  its  ctesire  foiythe  re- 
catablishment  of  peace,  for  the  un- 
dersigned not  to  flatter  himself  that 
he  shall  now  obtain  the  formal  as- 
surance wished  for  by  his  courts 
which  will  completely  prove  to  all 
the  nations  of  Europei  the  sincerity 


of  the  pacific  views  of  England.  Tte 
undersigned,  &c  Louis  prince  db 
Starhemberg. 

No.  4:.— Note  from  Mr  Secretary 
Canning  to  the  Prince  de  Starhm' 
berg,  dated  Nw.  23, 1807. 
The  undersigned,  his  mmest/s 
principal  secretary  of  state  for  fo- 
reign affidrs,  has  laid  before  the  king 
his  master  the  official  note  presented 
by  the  prince  de  Starhemberg,  en- 
voy extraordinary  and  minister  ple- 
Tiipotentiary  of  his  imperial  noajestjr 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  m  which  the 
prince  de  Starhemberg  expresses,  by 
•order  of  his  court,  the  lamest  desire 
of  his  imperial  majesty  forthetenni- 
nation  of  the  present  contest  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  re- 
quires ia  sincere  and  formaJ  declara- 
tion of  his  mAjesty*s  sentiments  upon 
that  subject.  His  majesty  having  re- 
peatedly and  recently  declared  hw 
disposition  and  desire  to  enter  into  a 
negociation  for  a  peace  on  secure 
and  honourable  terms,  and  this  de- 
claration having  been  made  in  the 
most  regular  and  authentic  manner 
to  the  Austrian  government,  in  the 
answer  which  the  undersigned  was 
commanded  to  return  to  the  official 
offer  by  th^  prince  de  Starhemberg 
(m  the  month  of  Aprfl  last)  of  hi» 
imperial  majesty's  mediation; and m 
that  which  his  majesty  has  since  fl> 
rected  to  be  returned  to  a  similar  of- 
fer on  the  part  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  and  which  has  been  commu^ 
nicated  to  the  court  of  Vienna;  htf 
majesty  cannot  receive  without  sur- 
prise an  application  for  a  renewal  ot 
the  declaration  of  sentimentsofwhich 
the  court  of  Vienna  has  been  so  long 
and  so  formally  in  possession.  H^ 
majesty  will  not  believe  that  any  wi- 
ther declaration  can  be  nece6««ry  i^' 
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I^e  purpose  of  proving  to  the  nations 
#f  Europe  a  sincerity  which  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  cai^not  question.  But 
in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a 
friendly  power,  expressed  with  so 
much  earnestness  and  anxiety,  his 
majesty  is,  nevertheless,  willing  to 
repeat  once  more  the  assurance,  al- 
ready so  often  repeated,  that  his  ma- 
jesty is  now,  as  he  has  at  all  times 
been,  prepared  to  enter  into  negoci- 
ation  for  the  conclusion  of  such  a 
peace  as  shall  settle,  on  equal  terms, 
the  respective  interests  of  the  powers 
engaged  in  the  war,  as  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  his  majesty^s  fidelity  to 
his  allies,  and  shall  provide  for  the 
tranquillity  and  security  of  Europe. 
The  undersigned,  &c.  George  Can- 


ning. 

No.  5, — Note  from  the  Prince  de 
Starhemhe^t&Mf  Secretary  Can- 
nings datedijp^i.  1,  1808. 

The  undersigned,  obeying  the  or- 
ders of  his  court,  in  conforming  to  the 
desire  of  that  of  the  Thuilleries,  has 
the  honour  to  inform  his  excellency 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  foreign 
ilepartraent,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  pacific  dispositions  of  his  Britan- 
nic majesty,  announced  in  the  an- 
swer returned  on  the  23d  of  Nov. 
last,  to  his  official  note  of  the  20th  of 
the  same  month,  he  is  charged  to 
propose  to  the  English  ministry  to 
send  immediately  plenipotentiaries 
to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
for  the  establishment  of  peace  be- 
tween all  the  powers  at  present  at 
war  with  England.  This  explicit  and 
frank  invitation  must  furnish  a  proof 
of  the  good  faith  and  of  the  sincere 
intention  of  France  to  put  an  end  to 
the  calamities  of  war ;  and  his  impe- 
rial majesty  consents,  with  eagerness, 
to  be  the  intermediary  of  a  result  so 
desirable.  It  is  hoped,  that  die  court 
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of  London  will  n«t  hesitate  t$  recog* 
nize,  on  this  occasion,  the  import- 
ance of  the  proposal  which  is  made 
to  it,  and  that  it  will  be  disposed  to 
give  a  fresh  proof  of  that  desir* 
which  it  has  so  oflen  expressed,  to 
restore  repose  to  the  rest  of  Europe* 
by  naming  negociators  to  be  entrust-  . 
ed  with  the  important  interests  to  be 
discussed.  To  avoid  every  species  of 
delay,  the  undersigned  is  authorized 
by  France  to  give  passports  to  th^ 
ministers  whom  the  cabinet  of  St 
James's  may  appoint  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  mode  in  which  these  o- 
vertures  are  submitted  to  the  court 
of  London,  and  the  measures  which 
are  taken  towards  realizing  the  exe- 
cution of  them  with  the  least  possi- 
ble delay,  Will  effectually  demoh- 
strate  the  spirit  of  conciliation  by 
which  they  are  dictated.  The  un- 
dersigned, &c. 
Louis  Prince  de  S^arhemberg^ 

No.  6. — Note  from  Mr  Secretary 
Canning  to  the  Prince  de  Starhem^ 
bergs  dated  Jan,  8,  1808. 

The  undersigned,  his  ma^esty'i^ 
principal  secretary  of  state  ror  fo- 
reign afiairs,  has  laid  before  the  king 
his  master,  the  notedeUveredto  him 
the  second  of  this  month  by  the 
Prince  de  Starhemberg,  envoy  ex- 
traordinary and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary of  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
Austria.  In  stating  himseu  to  be 
charged  to  propose  to  the  British 
government  the  immediate  sending 
of  plenipotentiaries  to  Paris,  the 
prince  de  Starhemberg  has  omitted 
to  explain  from  whom  he  has  receiv- 
ed that  commission,  whether  from 
his  imperial  master  or  from  the  go- 
vernment of  France.  If  the  prince 
de  Starhemberg  has,  in  this  instance, 
acted  under  the  specific  and  immedi- 
^%e  erders  ef  fati  ceurt,  and  ^  tbiB 
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proposal  to  his  majei^  to  send  pie-* 
nipotentiari^s  to  Vans  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  originating  at  Vienna,  the 
undersigned  is  commanded  to  ex-, 
press  his  majes^'s  concern  that  so 
utde  reference  snould  appear  to  have 
been  had,  in  firaming  the  proposal 
now  oflfered  foi:  his  majesty's  consi- 
deration,   to    the    corre8pondek)ce 
which  has  ahready  taken  place  be- 
tween the  courts  of  London  and  Vi- 
enna, upon  the  subject  of  a  negocia- 
tion  for  peace.    After  so  long  an  in- 
terval has  been  suffered  to  elapse 
since  the  acceptance  by  his  majesty, 
in  April  last,  of  the  omr  of  his  im- 
perial majesty's  mediation,  his  ma- 
jesty could  hardly  have  expected 
that  the  same  offer  should  now  be  re- 
peated (if  indeed  the  prince  de  Star- 
oemberg's  note  is  to  be  construed  as 
arepetitionof  it)  without  any  notifi- 
cation df  the  acceptance  of  those 
conditions  wlych  were  at  that  time 
stated  by  his  majesty  to  be  indispen- 
sable preliminaries  to  the  opening  of 
a  negociatioh.    And  while  the  note 
of  the  undersized  of  the  23d  of 
November  last  is  cited  by  the  prince 
de  Starhemberg  as  the  foundation  of 
the  present  proposal,  his  majesty  ob- 
serves with  surprise,  that  this  propo- 
sal nevettheless  extends  only  to  the 
powers  combined  with  France  in  the 
war  against  Great  Britain,  and  not 
to  the  allies  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
war  with  France.    If,  on  the  other 
^and,  the  court  of  Vienna  is  no  o- 
therwise  concerned  in  the  step  which 
the  prince  de  Starhemberg  has  ta- 
ken, than  as  having  generaBy  autho- 
rized that  minister  to  receive  and  to 
convey  to  the  British  government 
Whatever  communications  the    go- 
Temment  of  France  might  think  fit 
to  intrust  to  him,  the  imdersigned  is 
commanded,  in  that  case,  to  remark 
to  the  prince  de  Starhemberg,  that 


although  the  character  which  the 
prince  de  Starhemberg  holds  firom 
the  court  of  Vienna,  and  the  forma- 
lities by  which  he  is  accredited  to 
his  majesty,  entitle  him  to  immediate 
and  implicit  confidence  in  every  ex- 
ercise of  liis  diplomatic  ftmctions,  m 
the  name  and  on  ,the  behalf  of  his 
imperial  master;  yet  that  when  he 
professes  to  speak  in  the  name  rf 
another  power,  the  statement  of  some 
precise  authority,  and  the  produc-' 
tion  of  some  specific  and  authentic 
cated  document,  could  alone  justify 
the  court  to  which  he  addresses  him- 
self,  in  founding  a  public  and  import- 
ant measure  upon  such  a  communi- 
cation.     From  the   tenour  of  the 
prince  de  Starfiemberg^s  note  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  note  of  the  under- 
signed of  the  23d  of -November  has 
been  communicated\  tG^  the  govern- 
ment of  France.  Tbf^govemmentrf 
France  is  therefore  in  possession  of 
a  solenm  and  authentic  pledge  of  the 
pacific  dispositions  of  his  majesty.  « 
follows  that  a  pledge  equally  solemn 
and  authentic  of  the  reciprocal  djs- 
positions  of  France,  is  reasonably  to 
be  expected  by  his  majesty,  before 
his  majesty  can  be  called  upon  to 
make  any  further  advance.  The  pro- 
posal to  his  majesty'  to  send  negocia- 
tors  ^  Paris,  unaccompanied  as  it  i8 
with  any  ostensible  and  unequivowl 
returrj  on  the  part  of  France  for  the 
.  declarations  already  made  in  his  ma- 
jesty *s  name,  'is  so  far  from  being  a 
proof  of  any  sich  reciprocal  disposi- 
tion, that  it  can  be  construed  no  e- 
therwise  by  his  majesty  than  as  im- 
plying an  unjustifiable  doubt  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  majesty^s  professions. 
Nor  is  ttie  want  of  such  (ormsi  a"' 
thority  and  of  such  reciprocal  assu- 
rance, the  only,  or  the  most  matenai 
defect  m  the  prince  de  Starh^- 
berg's  communication.  Hismaj^ 
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Is  caQed  upon  to  send  plenipotentia- 
ries to  Paris  to  negociate  for  peace, 
without  the  slightest  intimation  be- 
ing given  to  his  majesty  of  the  basis 
on  which  it  i^  proposed  that  such  ne- 
gociation  should  be  founded.    If  it 
could  ever  have  been  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  previous  settlement  of 
a  basis  of  negociation  were  necessa-. 
Ty  to  the  hope  of  its  successful  ter- 
mination, the  experience  of  the  last 
negociation  with  rratoce  would  have 
placed  that  question  beyond  contro- 
versy.   The  experience  of  the  last 
negociation  has  mrther  demonstrated 
the  disadvantage  and  inconveniency 
of  a  negociation  conducted  at  Paris. 
His  majesty  is  willing  to  treat  with 
France :  but  he  will  treat  only  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality.    He  is 
ready  to  treat  with  the  allies   of 
France :  but  the  negociation  must  e- 
qually  embrace  the  interests  of  the 
allies  of  Great  Britain.     As  soon  as 
the  basis  of  negociation  shall  have 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and 
an  unexceptionable  place  of  negocia- 
tion agreed  upon,  his  majesty  will  be 
prepared  to  name  plenipotentiaries 
to  meet  those  of  the  other  powers 
engaged  in  the  war :  but  his  majes- 
ty wUl  not  again  consent  to  send  his 
plenipotentiaries  to  a  hostile  capital. 
ISut  while  his  majesty  has  permitted 
the  undersigned  to  address  this  frank 
and  unequivocal  exposition  of  his 
majesty's  sentiments  to  the  minister 
'  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  the  un- 
dersigned is,  at  the  same  time,  char- 
ged to  state  distinctly  to  the  prince 
de  Starhemberg,  that^ot  having  re- 
ceived any  authentic  proof  of  the 
prince  de  Staiiiemberg's  commission 
to  enter  into  any  explanations  in  the 
name  of  the  French  government,  or 
to  afiRird  any  assurance  by  whith  that 
government  could  be  bound,  hisma« 
jesty  hfis  not  directed  the  ui^dersign** 


ed  to  give  any  authority  to  the  prmce 
de  Starhemberg  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  his  majesty  to  the  government  of 
France.  The  undersigned  has  the 
honour  to  request  the  prince  de  Star* 
hemberg  to  accept,  &c.  ' 

Gborge  Canking., 
No.  T.—Note  from  the  Prince  'ife 

Starhembersto  Mr  Secretary  Can-- 

ningy  dateaL(mdon,Jan.  12)  1S09» 

received  the  I3th. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honour 
to  inform  his  excellency  the  secretin 
ry  of  state  for  the  foreign  depart- 
ment, that  in  consequence  of  orders 
from  his  court,  the  present  drcum-  ^ 
stances  oblige  him  to  demand  pass* 
ports  for  himself  and  all  the  indivi- 
duals of  the  Austrian  mission  at 
London.  The  undersigned  purposes 
to  make  use  of  them  as  soon  as  he 
shall  have  received  from  the  French 
government  the  passports  which  he 
demanded  by  the  messenger  whom 
he  dispatched  yesterday.  The  un- 
dersigned, &c.  Louis  Prince  d£ 
Starhemberg. 

No.  8. — Letter  from,  Mr  Secretary 
Canning  to  the  Prince  de  Starhem* 
bergy  £ted  Jan.  13, 1808. 

•Sir,  having  received  information 
that  Mr  Adur  has  actually  quitted 
Vienna,  in  consequence  of  an  inti- 
mation from  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, I  have  the  honour  of  request- 
ing that  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  acquaint  me  what  is  the  latest 
date,  at  which  you  have  reason  to 
believe  that  Mr  Adair  was  »till  at 
Vienna.  I  have,,&c.  Geo.  Canving. 

No.  9. — Note  from  rte  Prince  de 
Starhemberg  to  Mr  Secretary  Can' 
ningy  dat^  London,  Jan.  1S» 
1808. 

In  answer  to  the  note  which  the 
undenrigned  has  just  retreived  from 
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Jm  eiLceBencjr  the  leeretary  of  state, 
|ie  has  the  honour  to  inform  his  ex- 
cellency, that  the  last  dispatches 
which  he  has  received  from  his  court, 
were  of  the  SOth  of  October,  and 
that  no  men^op  was  made  in  them 
pf  the  departure  of  Mr  Adair,  The 
.  undersigned,  &c. 
L9UIS  Prince  DE  Starhembero. 

No.  10» — Note  from  Mr  Secreiary 
Canning  to  the  Prince  de  Starhem' 
berg^  dated  Jan.  13,  1808. 

The  undersigned,  his  majesty's 
principal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affeirs,  has  the  honour  to  inclose  to 
the  prince  de  Starhemberg,  envoy 

•  Extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 

*  tentiary  from  his  majesty  the  empe- 
'ror  of  Austria,  the  passpoits  which 
he  has  demanded  for  himself  and  for 
the  Austrian  mission  at  this  court ; 
having  it,  at  the  same  time,  in  com- 
mand from  the  king  his  master,  to 
Express  his  majesty's  deep  reeret, 
that  ithe  circumstances  of  the  time, 
and  the  orders  of  his  court,  should 
liave  imposed  on  the  ptince  de  Star- 
hemberg the  hecessity  of  demanding 

.  them.    The  undersignedy&c. 

George  Canning. 

Austria. — Declaration  oftheErnpe' 
ror  of  Austria  against  England ; 
dated  Vienna^  Feb.  ISth,  1808. 

During  the  war  which  was  con- 
cluded by  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  his  im- 
jperial,  roydl,  and  apostolic  majesty 
nas  continually^  endeavoured  to  im- 
press the  belligerent  powers  with  the 
motives  which  ought  to  induce  them 
to  concur  in  endeavouring  to  insure 
a  general  peace.  The  court  of  Vien- 
-  tia,  fh>m  that  time,  declared  its  sen- 
timents to  the  cabinet  of  St  James's, 
iand  the  imperial  envoy  at  London, 
Prince  Starhemberg  received  formal 
^d  pressing  instructions.  But  as  the 


British  mbistffy  in  it  ttM«r  fi 
tiiese  written  communications,  d^ 
dared  that  its  answer  must  depend 
on  its  allies,  the  salutary  propositioDi 
of  Austria  could  not  but  be  consider- 
ed as  disregarded,  and  soon  after  the 
trea^  of  Tilsit  was  concluded,  bj 
whidh  the  interests  of  the  continent 
were  regulated,  without  the  partid* 
pation  of  Great  Britain.  His  impe* 
rial,  royal,  and  apostolic  maj^  con- 
tinued, nevertheless,  convinced  of  the 
utility,  and  even  of  the  necessity,  of 
a  genera)  pacification ;  and  this  con- 
viction aiSbrded  him  new  motives  for 
renewing  this  pressing  representa- 
tions to  the  court  of  London.  Ii 
July,  soon  after  the  signing  of  the 
peace,  tjie  prince  of  Starhemberg  a- 
gain  received  orders  tp  induce  the 
British  ministry  to  enter  into  a  n^ 
ciation  with  France,  in  order  that 
the  continental  peace  might  be  con- 
nected with  and  confirmed  by,  a  ma- 
ritime peace ;  but  these  propositions 
were  not  more  successful  than  the 
former  had  been,  and  the  answer  of 
England  was  evasive.  His  majesty, 
however,  thought  it  right  to  return 
to  a  subject  of  the  most  material  in- 
fluence on  the  general  system  of  Eu- 
rope,  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the 
Austrian  provinces  in  particular^ 
Prince  Starhemberg  was,  therefore, 
for  the  third  time,  directed,  in  Sept. 
1807,  to  make  spmefarther  overtures, 
connected  with  the  former  measures 
of  the  court  of  Vienna^  But  before 
his  majesty's  ambassador  reported 
the  result  of  his  communication,  the 
court  of  London  declared  its  senti- 
ments with  regard  to  a  maritiroe 
peace,  in  so  positive  a  manner,  rai- 
sing, at  the  same  time,  the  mediation 
of  Russia,  making  an  attack  on  Co- 
penhagen, and  seizing  the  Danism 
fleet,  without  assigning  any  ^atisfec- 
tory  (^use  of  these  vioknt  measureSij 
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Ifiiy  endeftvourkig  to  justify  those 
proceedings,  their  infringements  of 
the  unquestionable  rights  of-  neutral 
powers,  by  official  declarations,  which 
«o  evidently  clashed  with  the  princi- 
ples adopted  by  other  great  powers, 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  perceive, 
in  the  course  pursued  by  the  British 
minister,  a  disposition  to  remove  the 
possibility  of  peace  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance, and  not  to  listen  to  whatever 
had   any  tendency  to    restore  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe.   The  impres- 
sion which  this  conduct,  destructive 
•fall  the  hopes  which  his  majesty 
had  fondly  conceived,  made  on  him, 
was  as  deep  as  it  was  painful.  With- 
out waiting  for  the  farther  reports  of 
prince  Starhemberg,ordersstillmore 
urgent  and  more  positive  were  sent 
him,  than  he  had  before  received. — 
These  instructions,  bearing  4ate  the 
30th  October,  contained,  Ist,  a  re- 
capitulation of  all  former  transac- 
tions, and  directed  him  to  represent 
to  the  cabinet  of  St  James's  in  the 
strongest  colours,  the  unavoidable 
consequences  of  its  conduct,  and  to 
insist,  in  the  most  earnest  manner, 
on  an  open  declaration  of  its  real 
sentiments,  with  regard  to  peace,  and 
to  avml  himself  of  all  possible  means 
to  lead  it  both  to  sentiments  of  mo- 
deration, fitted  for  the  present  situa- 
tion, and  meeting  the  wishes  of  Eu- 
rope. The  dispatches  closed  with  the 
precise  orders — "  to  apply  once  more 
on  this  subject  in  an  official  manner 
to  his  Britannic -majesty's  minister 
for  foreign  affiurs,  and  to  make  to 
him  the  formal  proposal  to  enter  in- 
to negociations  for  a  maritime  peace, 
on  such  principles  as  answered  the 
interests  of  all  the  powers  concerned, 
and  as  a  provisional  proof  of  his  paci- 
fic disposition,  to  desist  from  the 
paeasures  pursued  against  Denmark, 
fflad'retract  the  declaration  which  ac- 


companied them*  Should  the  court 
of  St  James's  reject  these  proposals^ 
or  purposely  protract  giving  any  an- 
swer, prince  Starhembergwas  direct- 
ed to  demand  his  passports,  and  leave 
London,  with  every  person  belong- 
ing to  the  embassy.  It  was  the  em- 
peror's will  that  the  dbove  instruc- 
tions should  be  restricted  to  such 
points  of  general  interest,  as  were 
most  likely  to  move  the  British  ca- 
binet to  receive  his  proposals  with  at- 
tention and  kindness^  and  if  his  im- 
perial majesty  ordered  no  complainti 
to  be  inserted  of  the  numerous  viola- 
tions of  his  right,  as  a  neutral  power, 
violations,  with,  regard  to  which  hit 
majesty  had  not  been  able  to  obtaim 
the  least  redress  or  compensation,  the 
reasons,  no  doubt,  will  be  obvious, 
which  induced  his  majesty  to  pass  b^ 
-in  silence  whatever  concerned  his 
personal  interest.  His  imperial  ma- 
jesty's ambassador  in  London  could 
but  execute  the  positive  orders,  which 
he  received  from  Vienna,  to  their  full 
extent.  But  being  of  opinion  that  he 
might  yet  indulge  an  hope  of  being 
able  to  prevail  on  the  English  mini»f 
try  to  shew  more  pacific  sentiments 
towards  France,  he  resolved  to  ex- 
press, at  first,  part  only  of  his  orders 
m  a  note,  which  he  addressed  to  Mr 
Canning  on  the  20th  November.  The 
secretary  of  state  answered  that  note 
by  a  mere  repetition  of  the  declara- 
tion made  to  Austria  since  the  month 
of  April,  1807*  As  all  further  repre- 
sentations were  now  evidently  inef- 
fectual, a  final  notification  was  sent 
on  the  22d  December  to  prince  Star- 
hemberg,  which  repeated  the  order 
of  the  30th  October,  and  directed 
him,  before  his  departure,  to  give  in 
a  note  explaining  circumstantially  the 
motives  of  the  court  of  Vienna  to- 
wards that  of  London.  These  dis- 
patches, however,  did  not  arrive  uj^ 
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London  till  prince  Starhemberg  had 
zpplied  for,  and  received^  his  passes, 
•nd  he  no  kmger  could  have  coinmu- 
nication  with  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  deliver  in  the  note  iVhich  liad 
been  transmitted  to  him.  Thisrepre- 
•entation,  which  is  confined  to  the 
official  communications  that  havepass* 
cd  between  the  two  governments,  is 
tofficient  to  shew  that  the  cabinet  of 
St  Jameses  cannot  mistake  the  cau- 
ses, nor  the  motives,  which  have  in- 
duced his  apostolic  majestv  to  break 
off  the  connection,  which  has  hither- 
to existed  between  Austria  and  Great 
Brkahi.  The  emperor,  nevertheless, 
wishes  to  see  the  moment  arrive, 
when  the  court  of  London,  sensible 
of  its  true  interests,  shall,  with  cahn* 
ness  and  justice,  jud^e  of,  and  com- 
pare the  situation  oi  England,  with 
that  of  the  other  powers,  and  there- 
by enable  his  majesty  to  renew  with 
it  his  former  friendly  connections^ 

DECLARATION  OF  THE  EMPEROR  OF 
RUSSIA. 

The  greater  value  the  emperor  at- 
tached to  the  friendship  of  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  the  greater  was  his 
regret  at  perceiving  that  that  mo- 
narch altogether  separated  himself 
j&om  him. 

Twice  has  the  emperor  taken  up 
arms,  in  which  his  cause  was  most 
directly  that  of  England ;  and  he  so- 
licited in  vain  from  England  a  co- 
operation which  her  interest  required. 
He  did  not  demand  that  her  troops 
should  be  united  with  his;  he  de- 
sired only  that  they  shoujd  effect  a 
diversion.  He  was  astonished  that 
in  her  cause  she  did  not  act  in  union 
with  him ;  but  coolljr  contemplating 
a  bloody  spectacle,  in  a  war  whidh 
had  been  kindled  at  her  will,  she 
Hent  troops  to  attack  Buenos  A3nres. 
One  part  of  her  armies,  which  ap- 


peared destjbed  to  make  a  divenim 
m  Italy,  quitted  at  lengfih  SicOy, 
where  it  was  assembled.  There  was 
reason  to  believe  that  this  was  done 
to  make  an  attack  upon  the  coasts 
of  Naples,  when  it  was  understood 
that  it  was  occupied  in  attempting  to 
seize  and  appropnate  to  itself  Egypt 

But  what  sensibly  touched  the  heart 
of  his  imperial  majesty  was,  to  per- 
ceive that  England,  contrary  to  her 
good  faith,  and  the  express  and  pre- 
cise terras  of  treaties,  troubled  at  sea 
the  commerce  of  his  subjects.  And 
at  what  an  epoch!  When  the  blood  of 
Russians  was  shedding  in  the  most 
glorious  warfares ;  which  drew  down, 
and  fixed  against  the  armies  of  his 
imperial  majesty,  all  the  military  force 
of  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  with  whom  Ei^Iand  was, 
and  is  now,  at  war. 

When  the  two  emperors  made 
peace,  _his  majesty,  in  spite  of  his 
just  resentments  against  England,  did 
not  refrain  from  rendering  her  ser- 
vice. His  majesty  stipulated^  even 
in  the  very  treaty,  that  he  would  be- 
come mediator  between  her  and 
France :  and  finally  he  offered  his 
mediation  to  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. His  majesty  announced  to  the 
king,  that  it  was  with  a  view  to  ob- 
tain for  him  honourable  conditions. 
But  the  British  ministry,  apparently 
faithful  to  that  plan  which  was  to 
loosen  and  break  the  bonds  which 
had  connected  Russia  and  England^ 
rejected  the  mediation. 

The  peace  between  Russia  and 
France  was  to  prepare  a  general 
peace.  Then  it  was  that  England 
suddenly  quitted  that  apparent  le- 
thargy to  which  she  had  abandoned 
herself  :  but  it  was  to  cast  upon  the 
north  of  Europe  new  firelnrands^niudi 
were  to  enkmdle  and  nouridi  the 
flames  of  war,  which  she  did  tao/t 
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wish  to  see  extinguished.  Her  fleets 
and  her  troops  appeared  upon  the 
coasts  of  Denmark,  to  execute  there 
an  act  of  violence  of  which  history, 
so  fertOe  in  examples,  does  not  fur- 
nish a  single  parallel.  A  tranquil 
and  moderate  power,  whic6,  by  long 
and  unchanging  wisdom,  had  obtain- 
ed in  the  circle  of  monarchies  a  mo- 
ral dignity,  sees  itself  assaulted  and 
treated  as  if  it  had  been  forging  plots, 
and  meditating  the  ruin  of  England; 
and  all  to  justify  its  prompt  an4  to- 
tal spoliation. 

The  emperor,  wounded  in  his  dig- 
nity, in  the  interests  of  his  people, 
in  his  engagements  with  the  courts 
of  the  north,  by  this  act  of  violence 
committed  in  the  Baltic,  which  is  an 
inclosed  sea,  whose  tranquillity  had 
been  for  a  long  period,  and  with  the 
privity  of  the  cabinet  of  St  James^s,^ 
the  subject  of  reciprocal  guarantee, 
did  not  dissemble  his  resentment 
against  England,  and  announced  to 
her  that  he  could  not  remain  insen- 
sible to  it. 

His  majesty  did  not  for^ee  that 
when  England,  having  employed  her 
force  successfully,  was  about  to  bear 
away  her  prey,  she  would  commit 
a  new  outrage  against  Denmark,  and 
that  his  majesty  was  to  share  in  it. 
New  proposals  were  made,  each  more 
insidious  ,  than  the  foregoing,  which 
were  to  connect  with  the  British 
power,  Denmark  subjected,  disgra- 
ced, and  affecting  to  applaud  what 
had  been  wrought  against  her. . 

The  emperor  still  less  foresaw  that 
it  would  be  proposed  to  him  that  he 
should  guarantee  this  submission,  and 
that  he  should  pledge  himself  that 
this  act  of  violence  should  have  no 
unpleasant  consequences  to  England. 
Her  ambassador  believed  that  it  was 
P<>8sible  to  propose  to  his  majesty^s 
ministry,  that  his  majesty  should  be- 


come the  apologist  and  the  protec- 
tor of  what  he  had  so  loudly  blamed. 

To  this  proceeding  of  the  cabinet 
of  St  Jaipes's,  the  emperor  paid  no 
other  attention  than  it  deserved.  He 
thought  it  time  to  put  limits  to  his 
moderation. 

The  prince  royal  of  Denmark,  en- 
dowed with  a  character  full  of  ener- 
gy and  nobleness,  and  possessing^ 
from  Providence,  #  dignity  equal  to 
his  high  rank,  had  informed  the  em- 
peror, that,  justly  incensed  at  what 
had  taken  place  at  Copenhagen,  he 
had  not  ratified  the  convention,  and 
considered  it  as  of  no  effect. 

At  this  moment  he  has  just  com- 
municated to  his  imperial  majesty,  ^ 
new  proposals  which  have  been  made 
to  him,  which  serve  only  to  inflame 
his  resistance  instead  of  appeasing 
it ;  because  they  tend  to  impress  up- 
on his  actions  the  seal  of  degradation, 
the  impression  of  which  they  have 
never  borne. 

The  emperor,  touched  with  the 
confidence  which  ^he  prince  royal 
placed  in  him,  and  having  considered 
his  own  peculiar  complaints  against 
England ;  having  maturely  exami- 
ned, too,  the  engagements  which  he 
had  entered  into  with  the  powers  of 
the  north — engagements  formed  by 
the  empress  Catfierine,  and  by  his 
late  majesty,  the  emperor,  both  of 
glorious  memory — ^has  resolved  to 
fulfil  them.  His  imperial  majesty 
therefore,  breaks  on  all  communi- 
cation with  England ;  he  recals  the 
whole  of  the  mission  which  he  has 
sent  thither,  and  no  longer  chuses 
to  keep  with  him  that  of  his  Britan* 
nic  majes^.  There  shall,  firom  hence- 
forth, be  no  connectiiHi  between  the 
two  countries. 

The  emperor  declares,  that  he  an- 
nuls, and  for  ever,  every  preceding 
contention  between  Engla&d  and 
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Russia,  and  particularly  tliat  entered 
into  in  1801,  the  5th  (l7th)  of  tlie 
month  of  June. 

He  proclaims  anew  the  principles 
•f  the  armed  neutrality,  that  monu- 
ment of  the  wisdom  of  the  empress 
Catherine,  and  engages  never  to  re- 
cede from  that  system. 

He  demands  of  England,  complete 
satisfaction  to  all  ^is  subjects,  for 
their  just  reclamations  of  vessels  and 
merchandize,  detained  against  the 
express  tenor  of  treaties  concluded 
'  in  nis  own  reign.        ^ 

The  emperor  engages,  there  shall 
be  no  re-establishment  of  concord, 
between  Russia  and  England,  till  sa- 
tisfaction shall  have  been  given  to 
Denmark. 

The  emperor  expects  that  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  instead  of  suffering 
his  ministers,  a3  he  does,  to  scatter 
the  seeds  of  fresh  war,  listening  on- 
ly to  his  own  feelings,  will  be  dispo- 
»ed  to  conclude  such  treaty,  with  his 
majesty,  the  emperor  of  France,  as 
shall  prolong,  f  to  use  the  expression) 
interminably;  \d  toute  la  terme)  the 
invaluable  blessings  of  peace. 

When  the  emperor  shall  be  sa- 
tisfied upon  all  the  preceding  points 
and  especially  upon  that  of  peace 
between  France  and  England,  with- 
out which  no  part  of  Europe  can 
promise  itself  real  tranquillity,  bis 
imperial  majesty  will  then  gladly  re- 
sume with  Great  Britain  those  re- 
lations of  tunity,  which,  under  the 
lust  discontent  which  he  could  not 
but  feel,  he  has,  perhaps,  preserved 
too  long. 

Given  at  St  Petersburgh,  20th 
(31st)  October. 

DECLARATION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE 
KING  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  overtures  made  to  his  majes- 
ty by  the  government  of  Russia  amfl 


of  France,  haive  not  led  Xm  nego^ 
tion,  and  the  intercourse  to  which 
those  overtures  gave  rise  being  ter- 
minated, his  majesty  thinks  it  right, 
thus  promptly  andpublicly>  to  make 
known  its  terminatipn. 

The  continued  appearance  of  t 
negociation,  when  peace  has  been 
found  to  be  utterly  unattainable, 
could  be  advantageous  only  to  the 
enemy. 

It  might  enable  France  to  sow  dis- 
trust and  jealousy  in  the  councils  of 
those  who  are  combined  to  resist  her 
oppression;  and  if,  among  the  na- 
tions which  ffroan  under  3ie  tyran- 
ny of  French  alliance,  or .  among 
those  which  maintain  against  France 
a  doubtful  and  precarious  indepen- 
dence, there  should  be  any  which, 
even  now,  are  balancing  between  the 
certain  ruin  of  a  prolonged  inactivi- 
ty, and  the  contingent  dangers  of  an 
effort  to  save  themselves  from  that 
ruin ;  to  nations,  so  situated,  the  de- 
lusive prospect  of  a  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  could  not 
feil  to  be  peculiarly  injurious.  Their 
preparations  might  be  relaxed  by 
the  vain  hope  of  returning  tranquil- 
lity, or  their  purpose  shaken  by  the 
apprehension  of  being  left  to  contend 
alone. 

That  such  was,  in^  fact,  the  main 
object  of  France,  in  the  proposals 
transmitted  to  his  majesty  from  Er- 
furth,  his  majesty  entertained  a  stroi^ 
persuasion. 

But  at  a  moment  when  results  so 
awful  from  their  importance,  and  so 
tremendous  from  their  uncertainty, 
might  be  depending  upon  the  ded- 
sion  of  peace  or  war/  the  king  felt 
it  due  to  himselfto  ascertain,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  the  views 
and  mtentions  of  his  enemies. 

It  was  difficult  for  his  m^esty  to 
believei  that  tke  emperor  of  Russia 
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had  devoted  himself  so  blindly  and 
ibtally  to  the  violence  and  ambition 
•f  the  power  with  which  his  imperial 
majesty  had  unfortunately  become 
allied,  as  to  be  prepared  openly  to 
abet  the  usurpation  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy ;  and  to  acknowledge  and 
maintain  the  right  assumed  by  France, 
»to  depose  and  imprison  friendly  so- 
vereigns, and  forcibly  to  transfer  to 
herself  the  allegiance  of  indepen- 
dent nations. 

When,  therefore,  it  was  proposed 
to  his  majesty  to  enter  into  a  ne- 
gociation  for  a  general  peace,  in 
concert  with  his  majesty's  alHes,  and 
to  treat,  either  on  the  basis  of  the 
uti'posstdetis  (heretofore  the  subject 
of  so  much  controversy,) -or  on  any 
other  basis,  consistent  with  justice, 
honour,  and  equality,  his  majesty  de- 
termined to  meet  this  seeming  fair^ 
ness  and  moderation,  with  fairness 
and  'moderation,  on  his  majesty's 
part,  real  and  sincere.  , 

The  king  professed  his  readiness 
to  enter  into  such  negociation,  in 
concurrence  with  his  allies ;  and  un- 
dertook ,  forthwith  to  commimicate 
to  them  the  proposals  which  his  ma- 
jesty had  received. — But  as  his  ma- 
jesty was  not  connected  with  Spain 
by  a  formal  treaty  of  alliance,  his 
majesty  thought  it  necessary  to  de- 
clare, that  the  engagements  which 
he  had  contracted,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  with  that  nation,  we^-e  con- 
sidered by  his  majesty  as  no  less 
sacred,  and  no  less  binding  upon  his 
noajes^,  than  the  most  solemn  treat 
ties;  and  to  express  his  majesty's 
just  confidence  that  the  government 
of  Spain,  Acting  in  the  name  of  his 
liis  Catholic  majesty  Ferdinand  the 
Seventh,  was  understood  to  be  a 
party  to  the  negociation. 
The  reply  retvtmod  by  Frane6  t« 


this  proposition  of  his  majesty,  casta 
off  at  once  the  thin  disguise  which 
had  been  assumed  for  a  momentary 
purpose,  and  displays,  with  less  than 
ordinary  reserve,  the  arrogance  and 
injustice  of  that  government.  The! 
universal  Spanish  nation  is  descri- 
bed by  the  degi'ading  appellation  of 
**  The  Spanish  Insurgents ;"  and  the 
demand  for  the  admission  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Spain,  as  a  party  to  any 
negociation,  is  rejected  as  madmis- 
sible  and  insulting. 

With  astonishment,  as  well  as  witk 
grief,  his  majesty  has  received  from 
the  emperor  of  Russia  a  reply  simi- 
lar in  effect,  although  less  indecorous 
in  tone  and  manner.  The  emperor 
of  Russia  also  stigmatises  as  "  insur- 
rection," the  glorious  efforts  of  the 
Spanish  people  in  behalf  of  their  le- 
gitimate sovereign,  and  in  defence 
of  the  independence  of  their  country; 
thus  giving  the  sanction  of  bis  impe- 
rial majesty's  authority,  to  an  usur- 
pation, which  has  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

The  king  would  readily  have  em* 
braced  an  opportunity  of  negociatioa 
which  might  have  alnfrded  any  hope* 
or  prospect  of  a  peace  compatible 
with  justice  and  with  honour.  Hig 
majesty  deeply  laments  an  issue,  by 
which  the  sufferings  of  Europe  are 
aggravated  and  prolonged.  But  nei- 
ther the  honour  of  his  majesty,  nor 
the  generosity  of  the  British  nation, 
would  admit  of  his  majesty's  consent- 
ing to  commence  a  negociation,  by 
the  abandonment  of  a  brave  and  loy- 
al people,  who  are  contending  for 
the  preservation  of  all  that  is  dear  te 
man ;  and  whose  exertions,  in  a  cause 
so  imquestionably  just,  his  majesty 
has  solemnly  pleaged  himself  to  sus- 
tain. 

Westminster,  December  15th. 
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DECLARATION. 

The  declaration  issued  at  St  Pe- 
tersburehy  by  his  majesty  the  empe- 
ror of  idl  the  Russias,  has  excited  in 
his  majesty's  mind  the  strongest  sen- 
sations of  astonishment  and  regret. 

His  majesty  was  not  unaware  of 
the  nature  of  those  ^cret  engage- 
ments which  had  been  imposed  upon 
Russia  in  the  conferences  of  Tilsit. 
But  his  majesty  had  entertained  the 
hope,  that  a  review  of  the  transac- 
tions of  that  unfortunate  nq^ociation, 
and  a  just  estimate  of  its  e^cts  upon 
die  glory  of  the  Russian  name,  and 
upon  the  interest  of  the  Russian  em^ 
pire,  would  have  induced  his  imperial 
majesty  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
embarrassment  of  those  new  counsels 
and  connections  which  he  had  adopt- 
ed in  a  moment  of  despondency  and 
alarm,  and  to  return  to  a  policy  more 
congenial  to* the  principles  which  he 
has  so  invariably  professed,  and  more 
conducive  to  the  honour  of  his  crown, 
and  to  the  prosperity  of  his  dominions. 

This  hope  has  dictated  to  his  ma- 
jesty the  utihost  forbearance  and  mo- 
deration in  aU  his  diplomatic  inter- 
course  with  th«  court  of  St  Peters- 
burgh  since  the  peace  of  Tilsit 

His  majesty  had  much  cause  for 
suspicion,  and  just  groimd  of  com- 
plamt.  But  he  abstained  from  the 
language  of  reproach.  His  majesty 
deemed  it  necessary  to  require  speci- 
fic explanation  with  respect  id  those 
arrangements  with  France,  the  con- 
cealment of  which  from  his  majesty 
could  not  but  confirm  the  impression 
already  received  of  their  character 
and  tendencn^.  But  his  majesty,  ne- 
vertheless, mrected  the  demand  of 
that  explanation  to  be  made,  not  on- 
ly without  asperity  or  the  indication 
of  any  hostile  disposition,  but  with 
that  considerate  regard  to  the  feel- 
ings and  situation  of  the  emperor  of 


Russia,  which  resulted,  from  the  re* 
collection  of  former  friendship,  and 
from  confidence  interrupted  but  not 
destroyed. 

The  declaration  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia  proves,  that  the  object  of  liis 
majesty's  forbearance  and  modera- 
tion has  not  been  attained.  It  proves, 
unhappily,  that  the  influ^ice  of  that 
power,  which  is,  equally  aikl  essen* 
tially  the  enemy  both  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  of  Russia,  has  acquired  a 
decided  ascendency  in  the  counsek 
of  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburgh; 
and  has  been  able  to  excite  a  cause- 
less enmity  between  two  nations, 
whose  long-established  comiectioo, 
and  whose,  mutual  interests  prescri- 
bed the  most  intimate  union  and  co- 
operation. 

His  majesty  deeply  laments  the 
extention  of  the  calamities  of  war^ 


But  called  upon  as  he  is  to 
himself  acainst  an  act  of  unprovoked 
hostility,  nis  majesty  is  anxious  to  re- 
fute, in  the  face. of  the  world,  the 
pretexts  by  which  that  act  is  attempt- 
ed to  be  justified. 

The  dedaration  asserts,  that  his 
majesty,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  has 
twice  taiken  up  arms  in  a  cause  ifl 
which  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 
Were  more  direct  than  his  own,  and 
founds  upon  this  assertion  the  charge 
against  Great  Britain,  of  havmgnef 
lected  to  second  and  support  the  mi- 
litary operations  of  Russia. 

His  majesty  willingly  does  justice 
to  the  motives  which  originally,  en- 
gaged Russia  in  the  great  struggle 
against  France.  His  majesty  avows, 
with  eqiUtl  readiness,  the  inter^ 
which  Great  Brhain  has  unifow 
taken  in  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  the 
powers  of  the  continent.  Butitwould 
surelybe  difficult  to  prove,  that  Great 
Britain,  who  was  herself  in  a  stateot 
hostility  with  Pirussia,  when  the  war 
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brokeoutbetwjeen  Prussia  andFrance, 
had  an  interest  and  a  duty  more  di- 
rect in  ei^ttsing  the  Prussian  quar- 
rel than  the  emperor  of  Russia^  the 
sdly  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  the  pro- 
tector of  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
the  guarantee  of  the  Germanic  con- 
stitution. 

It  is  not  in  a  public,  declaration, 
that  his  majesty  can  discuss  the  po- 
licy of  having,,  at  any  particular  pe- 
riod of  the  war,  effected,  or  omitted 
Ao  effect,  disembarkations  of  troops 
on  the  coasts  of  Na^es.  But  the  in- 
stance of  the  war  with  the  Porte  is 
still  more  singularly  chosen  to  illus- 
trate die  charge  against  Great  Bri- 
tain, of  indifference  to  the  interests 
of  her  ally :  a  war  imdertaken  by 
Great  Britain,  at  the  instigation  of 
Russia,  knd  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  Russian  interests  against 
the  influence  of  France* 

If,  however,  the  peace  of  Tilsit  is 
indeed  to  be  co^sidered  as  the  con- 
sequence and  the  punishment  of  the 
imputed  inactivity  of  Great  Britain, 
his  majesty  cannot  but  regret  that 
the  emperor  of  Russia  should  have 
resorted  to  so  precipitate  and  fatal  a 
measure,  at  the  moment  when  he  had 
received  distinct  assurances,  that  his 
majesty  was  making  the  most  strenu- 
ous exertions  to  fulfil  the  wishes  and 
expectations  of  his  ally;  (assurances 
wmch  his  imperial  majesty  received 
and  acknowledged  with  apparent  con- 
fidence and  satisfaction)  and  when 
his  majesty  was,  in  fact,  prepared  to 
employ,  for  the  advancement  of  the 
common  objects  of  the  war,  those 
forces  which,  after  the  peace  of  Til- 
sit, he  was  under  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying to  disconcert  a  combination 
directed  against  his  own  immediate 
interests  and  security* 

The  vexation  of  Russian  commerce 
by  Great  Britaiu^  is,  in  truth,  little 


more  than  an  imaginary  grievance. 
Upon  a  diligent  examination,  made 
by  his  majesty's  command,  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  British  court  of  admiral- 
ty, there  has  been  discovered  only 
a  solitary  instance  in  the  course  of 
the  present  war,  of  the  condemnation 
of  a  vessel  re^y  Russian :  a  vessel 
which  had  carried  navd  stores  to  a 
port  of  the  common  enemy,.  There 
are  but  few  instances  of  Russian  ves« 
sels  detained ;  and  none  in  which  jus- 
tice has  been  refused  to  a  party  re- 
gularly^ complaining  of  such  detent 
tion*  It  is  therefore  matter  of  sur- 
prise, as  well  as  of  concern,  to  hi* 
majesty,  that  the  emperor  of  Russia 
should  have  condescended  to  bring 
forward  a  complaint  which,  as  it  can- 
not  be  seriously  felt  by  those  in  whose 
behalf  it  is  inrged,  might  a{^ear  to 
be  intended  to  countenance  those  ex- 
aggerated declamations,  by  which 
France  perseverhjgly  endeavours  tp 
inflame  the  jealousy  of  ether  coiin« 
tries,  and  to  justify  her  own  invete^ 
rate  animosity  agamst  Great  Britain, 

The  peace  of  Tilsit  was  followed 
by  an  offer  of  mediation  on  the  part 
of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  for  the^con- 
clusion  of  a  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  France ;  which  it  is  as- 
serted that  his  majesty  refused. 

His  majesty  did  ndt  refuse  the  me- 
diation of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  al- 
though the  offer  of  it  was  accompa- 
nied by  circumstances  of  conceal- 
ment, which  might  well  have  justified 
his  refusal.  The  articles  of  the  trea- 
ty of  Tilsit  were  not  commimicated 
to  his  majesty  ;  and  specifically  that 
^article  of  the  treaty  in  virtue  of  which 
the  mediation  was  proposed,  and 
which  prescribed  a  limited  time  for 
the  return  of  his  nunesty's  answer  to 
that  proposal.  And  his  majes^  was 
thus  led  into-an  s^>parent  compliance 
with  a  limitation  so  offensive  to  the 
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^galtv  of  an  independent  sovereign. 
But  the  answer  so  returned  by  his 
majesty  was  not  a  refusal.  It  was  a 
conditional  acceptance.  Th^  condi- 
tions required  by  his  majesty  were, — 
a  statement  of  the  basis  upon  which 
the  enemy  was  disposed  to  treat ;  and 
a  communication  of  the  articles  of 
the  peace  of  Tilsit.  The  first  of  these 
conaitions  was  precisely  the  same 
which  the  emperor  of  Russia  had 
himself  annexed  not  four  months  be- 
fore to  his  own  acceptance  of  the 
proffered  mediation  or  the  emperor 
of  Austria.  The  second  was  one  which 
his  majesty  would  have  had  a  right 
to  require,  even  as  the  ally  of  his  im- 
perial majesty ;  but^  which  it  would 
nave  been  highly  improvident  to  omit, 
when  he  was  invited  to  confide  to  his 
imperial  majesty  the  care  of  his  ho- 
nour and  of  his  interests. 

But  even  if  these  conditions  (nei- 
ther of  which  has  b*een  fulfilled,  al- 
^ough  the  fulfilment  of  them  has' 
been  repeatedly  required  by  his  ma- 
jesty's ambassador  at  StPetersburgh, ) 
had  not  been  in  themselves  perfectly 
natural  and  necessary ;  there  were 
not  wanting  considerations  which 
might  have  warranted  his  majesty  in 
endeavouring,  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary anxiety,  to  ascertain  the  views 
and  intentions  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  and  the  precise  nature  and 
effect  of  the  new  relations  which  his 
imperial  majesty  had  contracted. 

The  complete  abandonment  of  the 
interests  of  the  king  of  Prussia  (who 
had  twice  rejected  proposals  of  sepa- 
rate peace,  from  a  strict  adherence 
to  his  engagements  with  his  imperial 
ally)  and  the  character  of  those  pro- 
vision8  which  the  emperor  of  Russia 
Iras  contented  to  make  for  his  own 
interests  in  the  negociations  of  Tilsit, 
presented  no  encouraging  prospect 
•f  the  result  of  ^y  exertioB«  whid^ 


his  imperial  majesty  might  be  dispo- 
sed to  employ  in  fevour  of  Great 
Britain.    . 

It  is  not  while  a  French  amy 
still  occupies,  and  .lajTS  waste  the  re- 
maining dominions  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  in  spite  of  the  stipulations  of 
the  Prussian  treaty  of  Tilsit ;  while 
contributions  ure  arbitrarily  exacted 
by  Prance  from  that  remnant  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  such  as,  in  ils 
entire  and  most  flourishing  state,  the 
Prussian  monarchy  would  have  beet 
unable  to  discharge  ;  while  the  siir- 
,  render  is  demanded,  in  time  of  peace, 
of  Prussian  fortresses,  which  had  not 
been  reduced  during  the  war;  and 
while  the  power  of  France  is  exerci- 
sed over  Prussia  with  such  shameless 
tyranny,  as  to  designate,  and  demand 
for  instant  death,  individuals, sobjects 
of  his  Prussian  majesty,  and  resident 
in  his  dominions,  upon  a  charge  of 
disrespect  towards  the  French  go- 
vernment; it  is  not  while  all  these 
things  are  done  and  suffered,  under 
the  eyes  of  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
and  without  his  interference  on  b^ 
half  of  his  ally,  that  His  majesty  can 
feel  himself  cdled  upon  to  account 
to  Europe,  for  having  hesitated  to  re- 
pose an  unconditional  confidence  ii 
the  efficacy  of  Tiis  imperial  majesty*! 
mediation. 

Nor,  even  if  that  mediation  had 
taken  full  effect,  if  a  peace  hadbeei 
concluded  under  it,  and  that  peace 
guaranteed  by  his  imperial  majesty, 
could  his  majesty  have  placed  imph* 
cit  reliarice  on  the  stability  of  any 
such  arrangement,  after  haring  seei 
the  emperor  of  Russiaopenly  transfer 
to  France  the  sovereignty  of  the  Io- 
nian republic,  the  independence  of 
which  his  imperial  majesty  had  ^^ 
cently  and  solemnly  guaranteed. 

But  while  the  alleged  rejection  or 
tdhe  emperor  of  Ruiwia's  niediati<* 
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between  Great  Britidn  and  Fnmce, 
is  stated  as  a  just  ground  of  his  im- 
perial majesty's  resentment;  his  ma- 
j€st3r*s  request  of  that  mediation^  for 
the  re-establishment  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  is  repre- 
Belted  as  an  insult  whidi  it  was  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty^s  moderation  to  endure. 

His  majesty  feels  hnnself  under  no 
oUigation  to  ofier  any  atonement  or 
apology  to  the  emperor  of  Russia  for 
me  expedition  against  Copenhagen. 
Itis  not  for  those  who  were  parties 
to  tlie  secret  arrang^oaents  of  Tilsit, 
to  demand  s^is&ction  for  a  measure 
to  whidb  those  arrangements  gave 
rise,  and  by  which  one  of  the  objecjts 
of  them  has  been  happily  defeated. 

His  majesty's  justification  of  the 
expedition  against  Copenhagen  is  be- 
fore the  world.  The  declaration  of 
the  emperor  of  Russia  would  supply 
whatever  was  wanting  in  it,  if  any 
thing  could  be  wanting  to  convince 
the  most  incredulous  of  the  urgency 
of  that  necessity  under  which  h^  ma- 
jesty  acted. 

But  until  the  Russian  declaration 
was  published,  his  majesty  had  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  any  opinions 
which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  might 
entertain  of  the  transactions  at  Co- 
penhagen could  be  such  as  to  pre- 
clude his  imperial  majesty  from  un- 
dertaking, jat  the  request  of  Great 
Britain,  that  same  office  of  mediator,, 
which  he  had  assumed  with  so  much 
alacrity  on  the  behalf  of  France. — 
Nor  can  his  majesty  forget  that  the 
first  symptoms  of  reviving  confidence, 
since  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  the  only 
prospect  of  success  in  the  endeavours 
of  his  majesty's  ambassador  to  re- 
store the  ancient  good  understanding 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
appeared  when  the  intelligence  of 

VOL.   I.  PART   I. 


the  dege^  C^ei^agen  had  beea 
recently  received  at  St  Petersburgh. 

The  inviolabili^  of  the  Bidticsea, 
and  the  reciprocal  guarantees  of  the 
powers  that  border  upon  it,  guaran-* 
tees  said  to  have  been  contracted 
with  the  knowledge  of  Uie  British  go- 
vernment, are  stated  as  aggravations 
of  his  majesty's  proceedings  in  the  ' 
Baltic.  It  cannot  be  intended  to  re- 
fH-esent  his  majesty  as  having  at  any 
time  acquiesced  in  the  principles  up- 
on which  the  inviolability  of  the  Bal- 
tic is  maintained;  however,  his  ma- 
jesty may,  at  particular  periods,  have 
forborne,  for  special  reasons,  influen- 
cing his  conduct  at  the  time  to  act  in 
contradiction  to  them.  Such  forbear- 
ance never  could  have  applied  but  to 
a  state  of  peace  and  real  neutrality  in 
the  north ;  and  his  majesty  most  as- 
suredly  could  not  be  expected  to  re- 
cur to  it,  alter  France  has  been  suf- 
fered to  establish  herself  in  indispu- 
ted  sovereignty  along  the  whole  coast 
of  the  Bakic  sea,  from  Dantzic  to 
Lubeck. 

But  the  higher  the  value  which 
the  emperor  of  Russia  places  on  the 
engagements  respecting  the  tranquil- 
lity <M  the  Baltic,  which  he  descnbes 
himself  as  inheriting  from  his  imme- 
diate predecessors,  the  empress  Ca- 
tharine and  the  emperor  Paul,  the 
less  justly  can  his  imperial  majesty 
resent  the  appeal  made  to  him  by  his 
majesty  as  the  guarantee  of  the  peace 
to  be  concluded  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Denmark.  In  making  that 
appeal,  with  the  utmost  confidence 
and  sincerity,  his  majesty  neither  in- 
tended, nor  can  he  imagine,  that  he 
ofiered  any  insult  to  the  emperor  of 
Russia.  Nor  can  his  majesty  conceive 
that,  in  jproposing  to  the  prince  royal 
terms  of  peace,  such  as  the  most  suc- 
cessfiil  war  on  the  part  of  Denmark 
li 
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could  hardly  have  been  expected  to 
extort  from  Great  Britain,  his  majes- 
ty rendered  himself  liable  to  the  im- 
putation, either  of  exasperating  the 
resentment,  or  of  outraging  the  dig- 
nity, of  Denmark. 

His  majesty  has  thus  replied  to  all 
the  different  accusations  by  which 
the  Russian  government  laoours  to 
justify  the  rupture  of  a  connection 
which  has  subsisted  for  ages,  with  re- 
ciprocal advantage  to  Great  Britain 
and  Russia ;  and  attempts  to  disguise 
the  operation  of  that  external  influ- 
ence by  which  Russia  is  driven  into 
unjust  hostilities  for  interests  not  her 
own. 

The  Russian  declaration  proceeds 
to  announce  the  several  conditions 
on  which  alone  these  hostilities  can 
be  terminated,  and  the  intercourse 
of  the  two  countries  renewed. 

His  majesty  has  already  had  oc- 
casion to  assert,  that  justice  has  in 
no  instance  been  deniea  to  the  claims 
of  his  imperial  majesty's  subjects. 

The  termination  of  the  war  with 
Denmark  hasbeen  so  anxiously  sought 
by  his  majesty,  that  it  cannot  be  ne- 
cessary for  his  majesty  to  renew  any 
professions  upon  that  subject.  But 
his  majesty  is  at  a  loss  to  reconcile 
the  emperor  of  Russia's  present  anxi- 
ety for  the  completion  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement, with  his  imperial  majes- 
ty's recent  refusal  to  contribute  his 
good  offices  for  effecting  it. 

The  requisition  of  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty for  the  immediate  conclusion, 
by  his  majesty,  of  a  peace  with  France, 
is  as  extraordinary  in  the  substance, 
as  it  is  offensive  in  the  manner.  His 
majesty  has  at  no  time  declined  to 
treat  with  France,  when  France  has 
professed  a  willingness  to  treat  on  an 
admissible  basis.  And  the  emperor 
of  Russia  cannot  fail  to  remember, 
that  the  last  negociation  between 


Great  Britain  and  France  was  broken 
off  upon  points  immediately  affecting, 
not  his  majesty's  own  interests,  bo( 
those  of  ms  imperial  ally.  But  hk 
majesty  neither  understands,  norwi 
he  admit,  the  pretension  of  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  to  dictate  the  time 
or  the  mode  of  his  majesty's  pacific 
negociations  with  other  powers.  It 
never  will  be  endured  by  his  majesty, 
that  any  government  shall  indemni^ 
itself  for  the  humiliation  of  subsem- 
ency  to  France,  by  the  adoption  of 
an  insulting  and  peremptory  tone  to- 
wards Great  Britain. 

His  majesty  proclaims  anew  thoee 
principles  of  maritime  law,  against 
which  the  armed  neutrality,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  empress  Catharine, 
was  originally  directed ;  and  against 
which  the  present  hostilities  of  Rus- 
sia are  denounced.  Those  principles 
have  been  recognized  and  acted  up- 
on in  the  best  periods  of  the  histoiy 
of  Europe ;  and  acted  upon  b?  no 
power  with  more  strictness  and  se- 
verity, than  by  Russia  herself,  in  the 
reign  of  the  empress  Catherine. 

Those  principles  it  is  the  ri^htand 
the  duty  of  his  majesty  to  maintain; 
and  against  every  confederacy  ws 
majesty  is  determined,  under  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  to 
maintain  them.  They  have  at  all 
times  contributed,  essentially  to  the 
support  of  the  maritime  power  of 
Great  Britain ;  but  they  are  become 
incalculably  more  valuable  and  un- 
portant  ataperiod  when  the  mantiwe 
power  of  Great  Britain  constitutesthe 
sole  remaining  bulwark  against  the 
overwhelmingusurpations  of  France; 

the  only  refuge  to  which  other  na- 
.  tions  may  yet  resort,  in  happiertimes, 
for  assistance  and  protection.     » 

When  the  opportunity  for  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  R«ss>a 
shall  arrive,  his  majesty  will  embrace 
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It  ^th^agemefss.  The  arrangements 
of  such  a  negociation  will  not  be  dif- 
ficultior  complicated.  His  majesty,  as 
he  has  nothing  to  concede,  so  he  has 
nothing  to  require;  satisfied  if  Russia 
shall  manifest  a  disposition  to  return  to 
•  her  ancient  feelings  of  friendship  to-' 
.  wards  Great  Britain  ;  to  a  just  con- 
cideration  of  her  own  true  interests, 
and  to  a  sense  of  her  own  dignity  as 
an  independent  nation. 

Westminster,  Dec.  18, 1807* 

No.  IV. 

Orders  in  CouncUy  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons^  hy  his  MyeS" 
iy's  Command^  Jan.  26,  1808. 
Order  in  Council ;  prohibiting  Trade 
to  be  carried  on  between  Port  and 
Port  of  Countries  under  the  do- 
minion or  usurped  controul   of 
France  and  her  Allies. 
At  the  Court  at  the  Queen's  Pa- 
lace, the  7th  of  January  1807 ;  Pre- 
sent,  the    King's   most    excellent 
Majesty  in  Council. — ^Whereas  the 
French  government  has  issued  cer- 
tain orders,  which,  in  violation  of 
the  usages  of  war,  purport  to  prohi- 
bit the  commerce  of  all  Neutral  Na- 
tions with  his  majesty's  dominions, 
and  also  to  prevent  such  nations  from 
trading  widi  any  other  country,  in 
any  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manu&cture  of  his  majesty's  domi- 
nions :  and  whereas  the  said  govern- 
ment has  also  taken  upon  itself  to 
declare  all  his  majesty's  dominions 
to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  at  a  time 
when  the  fleets  of  France  and  her 
aUies  ar^  themselves  conned  within 
their  own  ports  by  the  superior  valour 
and  discipline  of  the  British  navy: 
and  whereas  such  attempts  on  tne 
part  of  the  enemy  would  give  to  his 
majesty  an  unquestionable  right  of 
retaliation,  and  would  warrant  his 
majesty  in  enforcing  the  same  pro- 
hibition of  all  commerce  with  France, 


which  that  power  vainly  hopes  to 
effect    against    the    commerce    of 

,  his  majesty's  subjects ;  a  prohibition 
which  the  superiority  of  his  majesty's 
naval  forces  might  enable  him  to 
support,  by  actually  investing  the 
ports  and  coast  of  the  enemy  with 
numerous  squadrons  and  cruisers,  so 
as  to  make  tne  entrance  or  approach 
thereto  manifestly  dangerous;  and 
whereas  his  majesty,  though  unwil- 
ling to  follow  the  example  o£  his  ene- 
mies, by  proceeding  to  an  extremi- 
ty so  distressing  to  all  nations  not 
engaged  in  the  war,  and  carrying  on 
their  accustomed  trade,  yet  feels 
himself  bound  by  a  due  regard  to 
the  just  defence  of  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  his  people,  not  to  sufler 
such  measures  to  be  taken  by  the 
enemy,  without  taking  some  steps  on 
his  part  to  restrain  this  violence, 'and 
to  retort  upon  them  the  evils  of 
their  own  injustice;  his  majesty  is 
thereupon  pleased,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  order, 

,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  no 
vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  trade 
from  one  port  to  another,  both  which 
ports  shall  belong  to  or  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  France  or  her  allies,  or 
shall  be  so  far  under  their  controul, 
as  that  British  vessels  may  not  free- 
ly trade  thereat :  and  the  command- 
ers of  his  majesty's  ships  of  war  and 
privateers  shall  be,  and  are  hereby 
instructed  to  warn  every  neutral  ves- 
sel coming  from  any  such  port,  and 
destined  to  another  such  port,  to  dis- 
continue her  voyage,  and  not  to  pro- 
ceed to  any  such  port ;  and  any  ves- 
sel after  being  so  warned,  or  any 
vessel  coming  from  any  such  port, 
after  a  reasonable  time  shall  have 
been  afforded  for  receiving  informa- 
tion of  this  his  majesty's  order,  which 
shall  be  found  proceeding  to  another 
such  port,  shall  be  captured  and 
brought  in,  and,  together  with  her 
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cargo,  shall  be  condemned  a^lawfbl 
prize:  and  his  majesty's  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  the  admiralty,  and  the 
judges  of  the  high  court  of  admiral* 
ty,  and  courts  of  vice-admiral^,  are 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  here- 
in  as  to  them  shall  respectively  ap- 
pertain. (Signed)  Wm.  Fawkenbr^ 

Order  in  Council;  containing  cer- 
tain Regulations  under  which  the 
Trade  to  and  from  the  enemies 
Country  shall  be  carried  on* 

At  the  Court  at  the  Queen's  Pa- 
lace, the  11th  Nov.  1807 :  present, 
the  King's  most  exceUent  Majesty 
in  Council. — Whereas  articles  of  the 
growth  and  manufacture  of  foreign 
countries  cannot  by  law  be  import- 
ed into  this  country,  except  in  Bri- 
tish ships,  or  in  snips  belonging  to 
the  countries  of  which  such  articles 
are  the  growth  and  manufacture, 
without  an  order  in  council  special- 
ly authwising  the  same : — His  ma- 
jesty, taking  into  consideration  the 
order  of  this  day's  date,  respecting 
the  trade  to  be  carried  on  to  and 
from  the  ports  of  the  enemy,  and 
deeming  it  expedient  that  any  ves- 
sel, belonging  to  any  country  in  al- 
liance or  at  ami^  with  his  majesty, 
may  be  permitted  to  import  into  this 
country  articles  of  the  produce  or 
inanu&cture  of  countries  at  iear  with 
his  majesty: — ^His  majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  his  privy  coimcil, 
is  therefore  pleased  to  order,  and 
it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  all  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandizes,  specified  and 
included  in  the  schedule  of  an  act, 
passed  in  the  4Sd  year  of  his  pre- 
sent majesty's  reign,  intituled,  "  an 
act  to  repeal  the  duties  of  customs 
payable  m  Great  Britain,  and  to 
grant  other  duties  in  lieu  thereof," 
may  be  imported  from  any.  port  or 
place  belonging  to  any  state  not  at 


amity  with  his  majesty,  m  flhipi 
belonging  to  aay  state  at  maj 
with  his  majesty,  subject  to  tbe 
payment  of  such  duties,  and  li- 
able to  such  drawbacks,  as  are  not 
establii^ed  by  law  upon  the  inqn^ 
tation  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise,  in  ships  navigated  ac- 
cording to  law :  and  with  respect  to 
such  of  the  said  goods,  ^rares,  or 
merchandize,  as  are  authorised  to  be 
warehoused  under  the  prerisioDg  of 
an  act,  passed  in  the  43a  year  of  his 
present  majesty's  reign,  intituled, 
*^  an  act  for  permitting  certain  goods 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  to  be 
secured  in  warehouses  without  pay* 
ment  of  duty,"  suljj'ect  to  aD  the  r^ 
gulations  of  the  said  last-meotioDed 
act ;  and  with  respect  to  all  artklei 
which  are  prohibited  by  law  from 
being  imported  into  this  country,  it 
is  ordered,  that  the  siane  shall  be  re- 
ported fot  exportation  to  my  coun- 
try in  amity  or  alliance  with  his  ma- 
jesty.— And  his  majesty  is  further 
E leased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
is  privy  council,  to  order,  and  it  is 
"hereby  ordered,  that  all  vessels  which 
shall  arrive  at  any  port  of  the  united 
kingdom,  or  at  the  port  of  Gib- 
raltar, or  Malta,  in  conseqoesce  of 
having  been  warned  pursuant  to  the 
aforesaid  order,  or  m  cwMequenoc 
of  receiving  information  in  any  other 
manner  of  the  said  order,  suhasqaent 
to  their  having  taken  on  board  «^ 
part  of  their  cargoes,  whether  pre- 
vious or  subsequent  to  their  8ailin|, 
shall  be  permitted  to  rep<^  theff 
cargoes  for  exportation,  and  shall 
be  allowed  to  proceed  up(m  their 
voydges  to  their  original  pottsoi 
destination  (if  not  unlawful  before 
the  issuing  of  the  order)  or  U>«^J 
port  at  amity  with  hb  majesty,  q^m 
receiving  a  corticate  from  the  ew- 
lector  or  comptroller  of  the  customs 
at  the  port  at  which  they  shaD  » 
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enter  (which  certificate  the  said  cd- 
lectors  and  comptrollers  of  the  cus- 
toms are  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  give)  setting  forth,  that 
Buch  vesseL'  came   into  such  port 
in  consequence  of  being  so  warned, 
or  of  receiving  such  information  as 
aforesaid,  and  that  they  were  per- 
mitted to  sail  from  such  port  under 
the  regulations  which  his  majesty  has 
been  ideased  to  establish  in  respect 
to  such  vessels :  but  in  case  any  ves- 
sel so  arriving  shall  prefer  to  import 
her  cargo,  men  such  vessel    shall 
be  allowed  to  enter  and  import  the 
same,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  said  cargo  might  have 
been  imported  upon,  according  to 
law,  in  case  the  said  vessel  had  sail- 
ed after  having  received  notice  of 
the  said  order,  and  in  conformity 
thereto^ And  it  is  further  ordered, 
that  all  vessels  which  shall  arrive  at 
any  port  of  the  united  kingdom,  or 
at  Gibraltar,  or  Malta,  in  conformi- 
ty and  obedience  to  the  said  order, 
shaJl  be  allowed,  in  respect  to  all 
articles  which  may  be  on  board  the 
same,  except  sugar,  coffee,  wine, 
brandy,  snuJ^  and  tobacco,  to  dear 
out  to  any  port  whatever,  to  be  spe- 
dfied  in  such  clearance;  and,  with 
respect  to  the  last-mentioned  articles, 
to  export  the  same  to  such  ports  and 
under  such  conditions  aud  regulations 
only  as  his  majesty,  by  any,  licence 
to  be  granted  for  that  purpose,  m^ 
direct-^And  the  right  hon.  the  lordtf 
commisgioners  of  ms  majesty's  trea- 
sury, hia  majesty's  principal  secre- 
tanes  of  state,  the  lords  commission- 
ers of  the  admiralty,  and  the  judges 
of  ihe  high  court  of  admiralty  and 
courts  of  vice-admiralty,  are  to  take 
the  necesisry  measures  herem,  as  to 
them  shall  respectively  amertain. 

(Signed)  W.  Fawi^nsb. 


Order  in  Council ;  declaring  Ae  fu- 
ture Sale  and  Transfer  of  Enemi- 
es Vessels  to  the  Subjects  of  a 
Neutral  Country,  to  be  invalids 
At  the  Court  at  the  Queen's  Pa- 
lace, the  11th  Nov,  1807;  present, 
the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty 
in  Council, — Whereas  the  sale  of 
ships  by  a  belligerent  to  a  neutral,  is 
considered  by  France  to  be  illegal : 
— And  whereas  a  great  part  of  the 
shipping  of  France  and  her  alHeshas 
been  protected  from  capture  during 
the  present  hostiUties  by  transfers,  or 
pretended  transfers,  to  neutrals:— 
And  whereas  it  is  fiilly  justifiable  to 
adopt  the  same  rule,  m  this  respect, 
towards  the  enemy,  which  is  applied 
by  the  enemy  to  tWs  country : — His 
majesty  is  pleased,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  ms  privy  council,  to  order, 
and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  in 
future  the  sale  to  a  neutral  of  any 
vessd  belonging  to  his  majesty's  ene- 
mies shaU  not  be  deemed  to  be  le- 
gal, nor  in  any  manner  to  transfer 
the  property,  nor  to  alter  the  charac- 
ter of  such  vessel :  and  all  vessels 
now  belonging,  or  which  shall  here- 
after belong  to  any  enemy  of  his  ma- 
jesty, notmthstanding  any  sale  or 
pretended  sale  to  a  neutral,  afier  a 
reasonable  time  shall  have  elapsed 
for  receiving  information  of  this  his 
majest3r's  order  at  the  place  where 
such  sale  or  pretended  sale  was  eject- 
ed, shall  be  captured  and   brought 
in,  and  shall  be  adjudged  as  lawful 
prize  to  the  captors. — And  the  right 
hon.  the  lords  commissioners  of  his 
majesty's  treasury,  his  majesty's  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state,  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  and 
the  judges  of  the  hi^h  court  of  ad- 
miralty and  courts  oi  vice-admiralty, 
aare  to  take  the  necessary  measures 
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measures  herein,  as  to  them  AbHH  re- 
spectively appertain. 

(Signed)  W.  Fawkener* 

Order  in  Comicil ;  declaring  the  Do- 
minions of  his  Majesty's  Enemies, 
Und  of  Countries  under  their  Con- 
troul,  in  a  state  of  blockade,  under 
the  e^ceptioni^  specified  in  the 
said  Order. 

At  the  Court  at  the  Queen's  Pa- 
lace, the  11th  Nov.  1807;  present 
the  Kind's  most  excellent  Majesty 
in  Councd. — Whereas  certain  orders, 
establishing  an  unprecedented  system 
of  warfare  against  this  kingdom,  and 
aimed  especially  at  the  destruction 
of  its  commerce  and  resources,  were 
some  time  since  issued  by  the  go- 
vernment of  France,  by  which  "  the 
British  islands  were  declared  to  be 
in  a  state  of  blockade,'*  thereby  sub- 
jecting to  capture  and  condemnation 
all  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  which 
should  continue  to  trade  with  his  ma- 
jesty's dominions : — And  whereas  by 
the  same  orders,  "  all  trading  in 
English  merchandize  is  prohibited; 
ana  every  article  of  merchandize  be- 
longing to  England,  or  coming  from 
her  colonies,  or  of  her  manufacture, 
is  declared  lawful  prize  :" — And 
whereas  the  nations  in  alliance  with 
France,  and  under  her  controul,  were 
required  to  give,  and  have  given,  and 
do  give,  effect  to  such  orders :— And 
whereas  his  majesty's  order  of  the 
7th  of  January  last,  has  not  answer- 
ed the  desu*ed  purpose,  either  of 
compelling  the  enemy  to  recall  those 
orders,  or  of  inducing  neutral  nations 
to  interpose  with  effect,  to  obtain 
their  revocation;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  same  have  been  recently 
enforced  with  increased  rigour: — 
And  whereas  his  majesty,  un&r  these 
circumstances,  finds  himself  compel- 
led to  take  further  measures  for  as- 


serting and  vindicating  his  justright^ 
and  for  supporting  that  maritirae 
power  which  the  exertions  and  vap 
lour  of  his  people  have,  under  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  enabled  him 
to  establish  and  maintain ;  and  the 
maintenance  of  which  is  not  more 
essential  to  the  safety  and  prosperi^ 
of  his  majesty's  dominions,  than  it 
is  to  the  protection  of  such  states  is 
still  retain  their  independence,  and 
to  the  general  intercourse  and  hajj- 
piness  of  mankind : — His  mig^esty  is 
therefore  pleased,  by  and  with  tb 
advice  of  ms  privy  council,  to  order, 
and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  all  the 
ports  and  places  of  France  and  her 
allies,  or  of  any  other  country  at  war 
with  his  majesty,  and  all  other  ports 
or  places  in  Europe,  from  which  al- 
though not  at  war  with  his  majesty, 
the  British  flag  is  excluded,  and  all 
ports  or  places  m  the  colonies  belong- 
ing to  his  majesty's  enemies,  sh^ 
from  henceforth  De  subject  to  the 
same  restrictions,  in  pomt  of  trade 
and  navigation,  with  the  exceptions 
herein  after  mentioned,  as  if  the  same 
were  actually  blockaded  by  his  ma- 
jestjr's  naval  forces,  in  the  mc^  strict 
and  rigorous  manner:  and  it  is  here- 
by further  ordered  and  declared,  that 
ail  trade  in  articles  which  are  of  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  said 
countries  or  colonies,  shall  be  deem- 
edand  considered  tobeunlawfiil;  and 
that  every  vessel  trading  from  or  to 
the  said countriesor  colonies,  together 
with  all  goods  and  merchandize  on 
board,  arid  all  articles  of  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  the  said  comitri^ 
or  Colonies,  shall  be  cirotured  and 
condemned  as  prize  to  the  captors. 
-^But  although  his  majesty  would 
be  fully  justified,  by  the  circumstan- 
ces ana  considerations  above  recited, 
in  establishing  such  system  of  restric- 
tions  with  respect  to  all  the  cou;itnca 
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and  colonies  of  his  enemies,  without 
exception  or  qualification;  yet  his 
majesty  being  nevertheless  desirous 
not  to  subject  neutrals  to  any  great- 
er inconvenience  than  is  absolutely 
inseparable  from  the  carrying  into 
effect  his  majesty's  just  determination 
to  counteract  the  designs  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  to  retort  upon  his  enemies 
themselves  the  consequences  of  their 
own  violence  and  injustice ;  and  being 
yet  willing  to  hope  that  it  may  be 
possible  (consistently  with  that  ob- 
ject)   still  to  allow  to  neutrals  the 
opportunity  of  furnishing  themselves 
with  colonial  produce  for  their  own 
consumption  and  supply;  and  even 
to  leave  open,  for  the  present,  such 
trade  with  his  majesty's  enemies  as 
shall  be  carried  on  directly  with  the 
ports  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  or 
of  his  allies,  in  the  manner  herein- 
after   mentioned: — His  majesty  is 
therefore  pleased  further  to  order, 
and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  extend  to  sub- 
ject to  capture  or  condemnation  any 
vessel,  or  the  cargo  of  any  vessel, 
belonging  to  any  country  not  decla- 
red by  this  order  to  be  subjected  to 
the  restrictions  incident  to  a  state  of 
blockade,  which  shall  have  cleared 
out  with  siich  cargo  from  some  port 
or  place  of  the  country  to  which  she 
belongs,  either  in  Europe  or  Ameri- 
ca, or  from  some  free  port  in  his  ma- 
jesty's colonies,  under  circumstances 
in  which  such  trade  from  such  free 
port  is  permitted,  direct  to  some  port 
or  place  in  the  colonies  of  his  majes- 
ty's enemies,  or  from  those  colonies 
direct  to  the  country  to  which  such 
vessel  belongs,  or  to  some  free  port 
in  his  majest3f's  colonies,  in  such 
cases,  and  with  such  articles,  as  it 
may  be  unlawful  to  import  into  such 
free  port ; — ^nor  to  any  vessel,  or  the 
cargo  of  any  vessel,  belonging  to  any 
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country  not  at  war  with  his  majesty, 
which  shall  have  cleared  out  from 
some  port  or  place  in  this  kingdom 
or  from  Gibraltar  or  Malta,  under 
such  regulations  as  his  majesty  may 
think  fit  to  prescribe,  or  from  any 
port  belonging  to  his  majesty's  allies 
and  shall  be  proceeding  direct  to  the 
port  specified  in  her  clearance; — 
nor  to  any  vessel,  or  the  cargo  of 
any  vessel,  belonging  to  any  coun- 
try not  at  war  with  his  majesty,  which 
shall  be  coming  from  any  port  or 

Elace  in  Europe  which  is  declared 
y  this  order  to  be  subject  to  thfe  re- 
strictions incident  to  a  state  of  block- 
ade, destined  to  some  port  or  place 
in  Europe  belonging  to  his  majesty, 
and  which  shall  be  on  her  voyage 
direct  thereto :  but  these  exceptions 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  exemp- 
ting from  capture  or  confiscation  any 
vessel  or  goods  which  shall  be  liable 
thereto  in  respect  of  having  entered 
or  departed  from  any  port  or  place  . 
actually  blockaded  by  his  majesty's 
squadrons  or  ships  of  war,  or  for 
being  enemies'  property,  or  for  any 
other  cause  than  the  contravention 
of  this  present  order. — And  the  com- 
manders of  his  majesty's  ships  of 
war  and  privateers,  and  other  vessels 
acting  under  his  majesty's  commis- 
sion, shall  be,  and  are  hereby  in- 
structed to  warn  every  vessel  which 
shall  have  commenced  her  voyage 
prior  to  any  notice  of  this  order,  and 
shall  be  destined  to  any  port  of 
France,  or  of  her  allies,  or  of  any 
other  country  at  war  with  his  majes- 
ty, or  to  any  port  or  place  from  which 
tiie  British  flag  as  aforesaid  is  ex- 
cluded, or  to  any  colony  belonging 
to  his  majesty's  enemies,  and  whicli 
shall  not  have  cleared  out  as  is  here- 
in before  allowed,  to  discontinue  her 
voyage,  and  to  proceed  to  some  port 
or  place  in  this  kingdom,  or.  to  Gib- 
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raltar  or  Malta;  and  any  vessel  which 
after  having  been  so  warned,  or  after 
ft  reasonable  tupe  shall  have  been 
afforded  for  the  arrival  of  information 
of  this  his  majesty's  order  at  any  port 
or  place  from  which  she  sailed,  or 
which,  after  having  notice  of  this  or- 
der, shall  be  found  in  the  prosecution 
of  any  voyage  contrary  to  the  re- 
itrictions  contained  in  this   order, 
shaU  be  captured,  and,  together  with 
her    cargo   condemned    as    lawful 
prize  to  the  c^ors.— >And  whereas 
countries,  not  en^[aged  in  the  war, 
have  acquiesced  m  the  orders  of 
France,  prohibiting  all  trade  in  any 
articles  the  produce  or  manufacture 
of  his  majesty's  dominions ;  and  the 
merchants  of  those  countries  have 
given  countenance  and  effect  to  those 
prohibitions^  by  accepting  from  per^- 
sons  styling  themselves  commercial 
agents  of  the  enemy,  resident  at 
neutral   ports,   certam   documents, 
termed    "  Certificates   of  Origin,'* 
being  certificates  obtained  at  the  ports 
of  shipment,  declaring  that  the  ar« 
tides  of  the  cargo  are  not  of  the  pro- 
duce or  manufacture  of  his  majesty's 
dominions ;  or  to  that  effi^t : — And 
whereas  this  expedient  has  been  di- 
rected by  France,  and  submitted  to 
by  such  merchants,  as  part  of  the 
new   system    of  warfare    directed 
against  the  trade  of  this  kingdom, 
and  as  the  most  effectual  instrument 
of  accomplishing  the  same,  and  it  is 
therefore  essentially  necessary  to  re- 
sist it: — ^His  majesty  is  therefore 
pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
iiis  privy  council,  to  order,  and  it  is 
hereby  ordered,  That  if  any  vessel, 
aft;er  reasonable  time  shall  have  been 
afforded  for  receiving  notice  of  this 
his  m^esty's  order  at  the  port  or 

Elace  n*om  which  such  vessel  ^all 
aye  cleared  out,  shall  be  found  car- 
rying any  such  certificate  or  docu- 


ment as  aforesaid,  or  any  doctimait 
deferring  tp  or  authenticating  tbe 
same,  such  vessel  shall  be  adjudged 
lawful  prize  to  the  captor,  t^euer 
with  the  goods  laden  therein,  b^ 
longing  to  the  person  or  persons  h 
whom,  or  on  wnose  behalf,  any  sm 
document  wa^  put  on  boards— M 
the  right  hon.  the  lords  oommisflionerf 
of  his  ms^estjr's  treasury,  his  majes- 
ty's principal  secretaries  of  state,  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty, 
and  the  judges  of  the  high  couit  of 
admiralty  and  courts  of  vice-ad- 
miralty, are  to  take  the  neceflearr 
measures  herein  as  to  them  shul 
respectively  appertain. 

(Signed)     W,  Fawkikir. 

Draught  of  Instructions  to  the  Com- 
manders of  his  Majesty's  Ships  of 
War  and  Privateers,  and  to  the 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty, and  Judges  of  the  Courts  of 
Vice- Admiralty.     Given,  &c» 

Whereas  by  our  order  in  council 
of  the  11th  Nov.  instant,  it  is  recited 
and  ordered  as  follows ;  to  wit,  4c 
Our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do 
hereby  direct,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice of  our  privy  council,  that  the 
commmanders  of  our  ships  of  war 
and  privateers  do  act  in  due  confor- 
mity to  and  execution  of  our  afore- 
saio  ordar  in  council ;  and  we  dofiir# 
ther  order  and  declare,  That  nothing 
in  the  said  order  shaU  extend  or  be 
construed  to  extend  or  prevent  any 
vessel,  not  belonging  to  a  countiy 
declared  to  be  under  the  restrictions 
of  blockade  as  aforesaid,  firom  carry- 
ing from  any  port  or  place  of  tbe 
country  to  whicn  ^uch  vessel  belongs, 
any  articles  of  manufacture  or  ft^ 
duce  whatever,  not  being  enemiw 
property,  to  any  port  orplaceintI«« 
Kingdom.  And  we  do  further  direct, 
That  all  articles  of  British  ma^ufi^ 
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tnr€f  ujon  dtie  jjroof  thereof,  (not 
being  naval  or  militarj  stores]  ^all 
be  restored  by  our  courts  of  admiral- 
iy  or  vice-admiralty,  on  whatever 
T(!>yagethey  m^  have  been  captured, 
te  whomsoever  the  same  shall  appear 
to  bdong :  and  we  do  further  mrect, 
with  respect  to  vessels  subject  only 
to  be  warned,  that  any  vessel  whida 
idiall  belong  to  any  coutitry  not  de- 
clared by  the  said  order  to  be  under 
the  restrictions  ofblockade,  and  which 
shall  be  proceeding  on  her  voyage  di- 
rect to  some  port  or  place  of  the 
country  to  which  such  vessel  belongs, 
shall  be  permitted  to  proceed  on  her 
said  voy^e ;  and  any  vessel  bound  to 
any  port  in  America  or  the  West  In- 
dies, to  which  port  or  place  such  ves- 
sel does  not  belong,  and  which  is  met 
near  to  America  or  the  West  Indies, 
shall  be  permitted,  at  the  choice  of 
the  master  of  such  vessel,  to  proceed 
either  to  Halifax,  or  to  one  of  om: 
free  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  at  the 
option  of  such  master,  which  choice 
of  the  master,  and  the  port  chosen 
by  and  assigned  to  him,  shall  be  writ- 
ten on  one  or  more  of  the  principal 
i^p's  papers ;  and  any  vessel  subject 
to  warning,  met  beyond  the  equator, 
shall  in  like  manner  be  permitted  to 
proceed,  at  the  choice  of  the  master 
of  such  vessel,  either  to  St  Helena, 
the  Cape  of  GoodHope,  or  the  island 
of  Ceylon;   arid   any   such   vessel 
which  shall  be  bound  to  any  port  or 
place  in  Europe,  shall  be  permitted, 
at  the  choice  of  the  master  of  such 
vessel,  to  proceed  either  to  Gibraltar 
or  Malta,  or  to  any  port  in  this  king- 
dom, at  the  option  of  such  master, 
which  request  of  the  master,  as  well 
.  as  the  port  chosen  by  and  assigned 
to  him,  shall  be  in  like  manner  writ- 
ten upon  one  6r  more  of  the  principal 
ship's  papers  :  and  we  do  further  di- 
rect, that  nothing  in  the  above  order 


contamed,  shall  extend,  6r  be  coo-* 
strued  to  ektiend,  to  repeal  or  vacate 
the  additional  instructions  of  the  4th 
day  of  February  last,  directing  that 
neutral  vessels  laden  with  cargoes 
consisting  of  the  articles  therein  enu- 
moated,  coming  for  importation  to 
any  port  of  our  united  kingdom  (pro- 
vided they  are  not  coming  from  any 
Eort  in  a  state  of  strict  and  rigorous 
lockade)  dball  not  be  interrupted. 

Draught  of  an  additional  Instruction 
to  the  Commanders  of  our  Ships  of 
War  and  Privateers,  and  to  the 
Judge  of  our  High  Court  of  Admi- 
ral^, and  the  Judges  of  our  Courts 
of  Vice-Admiralty.  Given,  &c. 

Our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  ves- 
sels belonging  to  any  state  not  at  war 
with  us,  laden  with  cargoes  in  ^ny 
ports  of  the  united  kingdom,  ana 
clearing  out  according  to  law,  shafl 
not  be  interrupted  or  molested  in, 
proceeding  to  any  port  in  Europe 
(except  ports  specially  notified  to  be 
in  a  state  of  strict  and  rigorous  block- 
ade before. our  order  of  die  1 1th  Nov. 
instant)  or  which  shall  hereafter  be 
so  notified,  to  whomsoever  the  goods 
laden  on  board  such  vessels  may  ap- 
pear to  belong :  and  we  do  further 
direct,  that  vessels  belonging  as  afore- 
said, coming  from  any  port  in  Europe 
(except  as  before  excepted)  direct  to 
any  port  of  the  united  kingdom  with 
goods  for  importation,  shall  riot  be  in- 
terrupted in  the  said  voyages,  to 
whomsoever  the  goods  laden  onboard 
the  said  vessels  may  appear  to'belong; 
and  in  case  any  vessel  which  shall  be 
met  with,  and  asserted  by  her  riiaster 
to  be  sp  coming,  shall  be  detained,  on 
suspicion  of  not  being  really  destined 
to  this  kingdom,  such  vessel  shall  be 
brought  to  the  most  convenient  port 
in  the  course  of  her  asserted  destina- 
tion, and  the  captors  are  hereby  re- 
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quired  to  inquire,  with  all  convenient 
tpeedy  into  tne  ailedged  destination; 
and  in  case  any  vessel  and  goods  so 
brought  in  ana  detained  shdl  be  pro- 
ceeded against  in  our  high  court  of 
admiralty,  or  in  any  courts  of  vice- 
admiralty,  we  hereby  direct  that  the 
tame  shall  be  forthwith  restored,  up- 
on satls&ctory  proofbeing  made  that 
the  cargo  was  coming  for  importation 
to  a  port  of  this  kingdom. 

Order  in  Council ;  appointing  times 
at  which  notice  shaft  be  presumed 
to  have  been  received  of  the  order 
of  the  11th  instant  at  the  different 
places  specified  in  the  said  order. 

At  the  Court  at  the  Queen's  Pa- 
lace, the  25th  Nov,  1807;  present, 
the  King's  most  efxcellent  Majesty  in 
Council, — ^Whereas  it  has  been  repre- 
sented that  it  would  be  expedient  to 
fix  certain  periods,  at  which  it  shall 
be  deemed  that  a  reasonable  time 
shall  have  elapsed  for  receiving  in- 
formation, at  different  places,  of  his 
majesty's  order  in  council  of  the  1 1th 
Nov,  instant,  respecting  the  trade 
with  his  majesty's  enemies,  and  in 
their  produce  and  manufacture :  his 
majesty,  taking  the  same  into  consi- 
deration, and  being  desirous  to  obvi- 
ate any  difficulties  that  may  arise  in 
respect  thereto,  and  also  to  allow  am- 

Ele  time  for  the  said  order  being 
nown  to  all  persons  who  may  be  af- 
fected thereby,  is  pleased,  oy  and 
with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council, 
to  order  and  declare,  and  it  is  here- 
by ordered  and  declared.  That  infor- 
mation of  the  said  order  of  the  11th 
Nov.  instant,  shall  be  taken  and  held 
to  have  been  received  in  the  places 
herein  after  mentioned,  at  the  periods 
respectively  assigned  to  them ;  name- 
ly, ports  and  places  within  the  Bal- 
tic, Dec.  21st  1807 ;, other  ports  and 
places  to  the  northward  of  Amster- 


dam, Dec.  11th  1807 ;  from  Amgter' 
dam  to  Ushmit,  Dec.  4th  1807  ;from 
Uslumt  to  Cs^  Finisterre,  Dec,  Sth, 
1807 ;  from  Cape  Finisterre  to  Gib- 
raltar, mclusive,  Dec  ISth  1807; 
Madeira,  Dec,  13th,  1807 ;  portsaod 
places  within  the  Streights  of  Gibral* 
tar,  to  Sicily  and  Malta,  and  the  west 
coast  of  Italy,  inclusive,  Jas.  1^ 
1808;  all  other  ports  and  places  in 
the  Mediterranean,  beyond  Sidlj 
and  Malta,  Jan,  20th  18(^ ;  ports  and 
places  beyond  the  Dardandles,  Feb. 
1st  1808 ;  any  part  of  the  north  and 
western  coast  of  Africa,  or  the  islands 
adjacent,  except  Madeira,  Jan.  11th 
1808 ;  the  United  States,  and  British 
possessions  in  North  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  Jan,  20th  1808; 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  east 
coast  of  South  America,  March  1st 
1808;  India,  May  1st  1808;  China, 
and  the  coast  of  South  Amerioi, 
June  1st  1808:  and  every  vessel  sail- 
ing on  or  after  those  days  from  those 
places  respectively,  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  have  received  notice  of 
the  aforesaid  order  :'and  it  is  furthff 
ordered.  That  if  any  vessel  shall  sail 
within  twenty  days  afier  the  periods 
above  assigned  respectively,  from  any 
of  the  said  places,  in  contravention 
of  the  said  order  of  the  llthNov.in- 
stant,  and  shall  be  detained  as  prize 
on  account  thereof,  or  shall  arnveat 
any  port  in  this  kingdom,  destined  to 
some  port  or  place  within  the  re- 
striction of  the  said  order,  and  proof 
shall  be  made  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court  d*  Admiralty,  in  which  such 
vessel  shall  be  proceeded  against,  in 
ijase  the  same  shall  be  brought  in  as 
prize,  that  the  loading  of  the  said  v^ 
sel  had  commenced  before  the  said 
periods,  and  before  information  of 
the  said  order  had  actually  been  re- 
ceived at  the  port  of  shipment,  wc 
said  vessel,  together  with  the  ff^ 
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So  Ipdetif  shall  be  restored  to  the 
owner  or  owners  thereof,  and  shall 
be  permitted  to  proceed  on  her  voy- 
age, in  such  manner  as  if  such  yes- 
«el  had  sailed  before  the  da^  so  spe- 
cified as  aforesaid:  and  it  is  further 
orderd,  That  no  proof  ^all  be  admit- 
ted, or  be  gone  into,  for  the  purpose 
of  shewing  that  information  of  the 
said  order  of  the  11th  Nov,  instant 
had  not  been  received  at  the  said 
places  respectively,  at  the  several  pe- 
riods before  assigned.  And  the  right 
hon.  the  lords  commissioners  of  his 
majesty's  treasury,  his  majesty's  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state,  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  and 
the  judges  of  the  high  court  of  admi< 
ralty,  and  courts  of  vice-admiralty, 
axe  to  take  the  necessary  measures 
herein  as  to  them  shall  respectively 
s^ertain. 

(Signed)     W.  Fawkener. 

Order  in  Council ;  establishing  cer- 
tain regulations,  as  to  vessels  clear- 
ing out  from  this  kingdom,  with 
reference  to  the  order  of  the  11th 
of  November  instant. 

At  the  Court  at  the  Queen's  Pa- 
lace, the  25th  Nov.  1807 ;  present, 
the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty  in 
Council.  Whereas  his  majesty,  by 
his  order  in  council,  dated  11th  of 
Nov.  instant,  respecting  the  trade  to 
be  carried  on  with  his  majesty's  ene- 
mies, was  pleased  to  exempt  from 
the  restrictions  of  the  said  order  all 
vessels  whi^h  shall  have  cleared  out 
from  any  port  pr  place  in  this  king- 
dom, under  /such  regulations  as  his 
majesty  may  think  fit  to  prescribe, 
and  shall  be  proceeding  dit^ct  to  the 
ports  specified  in  the  respective  clears 
ances :  his  majesty,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  expediency  of  making 
such  regulations,  is  pleased,  by  and 
Tvith  the  odvic^  of  his  privy  council. 


to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered. 
That  all  vessels  belonging  to  coun- 
tries not  at  war  with  his  majesty,  shall 
be  permitted  to  lade  in  any  port  of 
the  united  kingdom  any  goods, being 
the  produce  or  manu&cture  of  his  ma- 
jesty's dominions,  or  East-India  goods 
or  prize  goods  (all  such  goods  having 
been  lawfully  imported)  and  to  clear 
out  with,  and  freely  to  convey  the 
same  to  any  port  or  place  in  any  co- 
lony in  the  West  Indies  or  America, 
belonging  to  his  majesty's  enemies, 
such  port  or  place  not  being  in  a  state 
of  actual  blockade,  subject  to  thepay- 
ment  of  such  duties  as  may,  at  the 
time  when  any  such  vessels  may  be 
cleared  out,  be  due  by  law  on  the  ex- 
portation of  any  such  goods,  or  in  re- 
spect of  the  same  being  destined  to 
the  ports  of  the  colonies  belonging  to 
his  majesty's  enemies;  ^id  likewise 
to  lade,  clear  out  with,  and  convey 
as  aforesaid,  any  articles  of  foreign 
produce  or  manufacture  which  shall 
have  been  lawfully.imported  into  this 
kingdom,  provided  his  majesty's  li- 
cence shall  have  been  previously  ob- 
tained for  so  conveying  such  foreign 
produce  or  manufactures :  and  it  is 
further  ordered.  That  any  vessel  be- 
longing as  aforesaid,  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  lade  in  any  port  of  the  u» 
nited  kingdom  any  goods,  not  being 
naval  or  military  stores,  which  shdl 
be  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture i  of  this  kingdom,  or  which 
shall  have  been  lawfully  imported, 
(save  and  except  foreign  sugar,  cof- 
fee, wine,  brandy,  snuff,  and  cotton) 
and  to  clear  out  with,  and  freely  to 
convey  the  same  to  any  part,  to  be 
specified  in  the  clearance,  not  being 
in  a  state  of  actual  blockade,  although 
the  same  shall  be  under  the  restnc- 
tions  of  the  said  order ;  and  likewise 
to  lade,  clear  out,  and  convey  foreign 
sugar,  coffee,  wine,  brandy,'snuff,and 
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cotton,  which  shall  have  been  law^ 
fully  import^  provided  his  majesty's 
licence  shall  have  been  previously  ob- 
tained  for  the  exportation  and  con* 
veyance  thereof:  and  it  is  hereby  fur- 
ther ordered.  That  no  vessel  shall  be 
permitted  to  clear  out  firom  any  port 
or  place  in  this  kii^dom,  to  any  port 
or  place  of  any  country  subjected  to 
the  restrictions  of  the  said  order,  with 
JUE^  goods  which  shall  have  been  la- 
den, after  notice  of  the  said  order,  on 
board  the  vessel  which  shall  have  im- 


ported the  same  into  this  kingdom, 
without  having  first  duly  entered  and 
landed  the  same  in  some  port  or  place 
in  this  kingdom ;  and  that  no  vessel 
ahsJl  be  permitted  to  clear  out  from 
any  port  or  place  in  this  kingdom  to 
any  port  or  place  whatever,  with  any 
goods,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
any  country  subjected  to  the  restric- 
tioniofthe  said  order,whichshall  have 
be^d  laden,  after  notice  as  aforesaid, 
on  board  the  vessel  importing  the 
same,  without  having  so  duly  enter- 
ed and  landed  the  same,  or  with  any 
ffoods  whateverwhichjlmll  havebeen 
hden  after  such  notice  in  the  vessel 
importmg  the  same,  in  any  port  or 
place  <^  any  country  subjected  to  the 
restrictions  of  the  saidprder,  without 
having  so  duly  entered  and  landed 
the  same  in  some  port  or  place  in  this 
kingdom,  excejpt  the  cargo  shall  con- 
sist whoUy  of  flour,  meu,  grain,  or 
article  or  articles  the  produce  of  the 
soil  of  some  country  which  is  not  sub- 
jected to  the  restrictions  of  the  said 
order,  except  cotton,  and  which  shall 
have  been  imported  in  an  unmanu- 
factured state  direct  from  such  coun- 
try into  this  kingdom,  in  a  vessel  be- 
loi^ing  to  the  country  from  whidi 
such  ^oods  have  been  brought,  and 
in  which  the  same  were  grown  and 
produced:  and, it  is  further  ordered. 
That  any  vessel  belonging  to  any 


ooontnr  not  aft  war  with  his  majesty, 
mi^  deav  out  from  Guernsey^  J«^ 
sey,  or  Man,  to  any  portorplfiu»iiii* 
der  the  restrictions  of  the  said  order, 
which  shall  be  sj^ccifad  in  die  dea^ 
ance,  not  being  m  a  state  of  actul 
blockade,  with  sudi  articles  only,  not 
being  naval  or  military  stores,  asshaE 
have  been  legally  imported  into  sach 
islands  respectively,  nrom  any  port  or 
place  in  tins  kingdom  direct;  asd 
with  respect  to  lul  sudi  articks » 
may  have  be&fi  imported  into  the  said 
islands  respectively,  from  any  pert  or 
[^ace  under  the  restrictions  of  tke 
said  order,  it  dial!  not  be  pensitted 
to  any  vessel  to  dear  out  with  the 
same  from  any  of  the  said  islands, 
except  to  some  port  or  place  in  ttis 
kingdom.  And  the  right  bon.  the 
lorcb  comnMSsioners  of  his  majesty's 
treasury,  his  majesty's  principal  se* 
cretaties  of  state,  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  the  admiralty,  and  the  jud* 
ges  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty 
and  courts  of  vice-admiralty,  are  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  herein 
as  to  them  shall  respectively  apper- 
tain.       (Signed)     W.  Fawkeneb. 

Order  in  Council ;  establishing  cer- 
tain regulations  as  to  vessels  clear- 
ing out  &om  the  ports  of  Gibraltar 
and  Malta,  with  reference  to  the 
order  of  the  11th  Nov.  instant. 

At  the  Court  at  the  Qoecn's  P^ 
lace,  the  25th  Nov.  1807;  present, 
the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty  in 
Council.--Whereas  his  mighty,  W 
his  Order  m  Council,  dated  the  lltA 
Nov.  instant,  reacting  the  trade  to 
be  carried  on  with  hw  majesty's  en- 
emies, was  pleased  to  exempt  from 
the  restrictions  of  the  siud  order  aD 
vessds  belonging  to  any  countrynot 
at  war  with  lus  majesty,  together  with 

their  cargo,  whidi  shaH  be  coming 
from  any  port  or  place  in  Europe 
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which  is  declared  in  the  «aid  order 
to  be  subject  to^the  restrictions  inci- 
4^t  to  a  state  of  blockade,  direct  to 
«onie  port  or  place  in  Europe  belong- 
ing to  his  majesty ;  and  also  all  ves- 
sels which  shall  foe  cleared  out  from 
Gibraltar  or  Malta  imder  such  regu* 
lations  as  his  majesty  vaay  think  fit  to 
|)rescribe,  and  which  shall -be  pro- 
ceeding direct  to  the  ports  specified 
in  their  respective  clearances:  and 
^whereas  it  is  expedient  to  encourage 
the  trade  from  Gibraltar  and  Malta 
to  countries  imder  the  restrictions  of 
the  said  order,  subject  to  regulations 
to  be  made  in  respect  thereto :  his 
majesty  is  therefore  pleased  to  pre- 
scribe the  followingVegulations  in  re- 
gard to  such  trade  accordingly,  and, 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy 
council,  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  or- 
dered. That  all  sorts  of  floiW  and 
meal,  and  all  sorts  of  grain,  tqbacco, 
and  any  other  article  in  an  unmanu- 
factured state,  being  the  growth  and 
produce  of  any  country  not  being 
subjected  by  tlie  said  order  to  the  re- 
strictions incident  to  a  state  of  block- 
ade (except  cotton,  and  naval  and 
military  stores)  whidi  shall  have  been 
imported  into  Gibraltar  or  Malta,  di- 
rect from  the  country  where  the  same 
were  grown  and  produced,  shall,  with- 
out any  licence,  be  permitted  to  be 
cleared  out  to  any  port  or  place,  not 
being  in  a  state  of  actual  blockade, 
without  the  same  being  compelled  to 
be  landed :  but  neither,  the  said  arti- 
cle of  cotton,  however  imported,  nor 
any  article  which  is  not  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  this  king- 
dom, or  which  has  not  been  import- 
ed in  a  British  ship,  or  from  thisking- 
dom  direct,  (except  fish)  and  which 
shall  have  been  laden  at  the  port  of 
original  shipment,  afler  the  period 
directed  by  an  order  of  this  date  to 
be  taken  as  the  time  at  which  notice 


of  the  said  order  of  the  11th  Nov. 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
received  at  such  port  of  shipment, 
shall  be  permitted  to  be  exported 
from  Gibraltar  or  Malta,  except  to 
some  port  or  place  in  this  kingdom : 
and  all  other  articles  of  the  grow^, 
-produceand  manufacture  of  thisking« 
dom,  or  which  shall  have  been  im- 
ported into  Gibraltar  or  Malta  in  a 
British  ship,  or  from  some  port  or 
place  in  this  kingdom,  together  with 
the  article  offish,  however  imported^ 
may  be  exported  to  any  ports  or  j^ 
ces  in  the  Mediterranean  or  Portu- 
gal, under  sucb  licence  only  as  is 
hereinafler  directed  to  be  granted  by 
the  governor  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta 
respectively :  and  it  is  hereby  further 
ordered,  Inat  licences  be  granted  by 
the  governors,  lieutenant-governors, 
or  omer  persons  having  the  chief  civfl 
command  at  Gibraltar  or  at  Malta 
respectively,  but  in  hb  majesty'd 
name,  to  such  person  or  persons  as 
the  said  governors,  lieutenant-gover- 
nors, or  persons  having  the  cmef  ci« 
vil  command  shall  think  fit,  allowing 
such  person  or  persons  to  export  from 
Gibraltar  direct,  to  any  port  in  the 
Mediterranean,  or  to  any  port  irf 
Portugal,  or  to  any  port  of  Spain 
without  the  Mediterranean^  not  fur« 
ther  north  than  Cape  Finisterre,  and 
from  Malta  direct  to  any  port  being 
within  the  Mediterranean,  with  any 
articles  of  the  produce  or  manufac- 
ture of  his  majesty's  doihinions ;  and 
any  articles  which  shall  have  been 
imported  into  Gibraltar  or  ^alta 
from  this  kingdom,  to  whomsoever 
such  articles  shall  appear  to  belong 
(not  being  naval  or  military  stores) 
in  any  vessel  belonging  to  any  coun- 
try not  at  war  with  his  majesty,  or  in 
any  vessel  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred tons  burthen,  and  being  unarm- 
ed, belonging  to  the  country  to  which 
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auch  vettel  shall  be  cleared  out  and 
going ;  and  also  to  importin  anysuch 
▼essel  or  vessels  as  aforesaid,  from 
any  port  within  the  Mediterranean^ 
to  Gibraltar  or  Malta,  or  from  any 
port  in  Portugal  or  Spain  as  afore- 
9aid,  to  QibraKar,  such  port  and  such 
destination  respectively  to  be  speci- 
fied in  such  licence,  any  articles  of 
merchandize  whatsoeverandtowhom- 
Boever  the  same  may  appear  to  belong, 
such  articles  to  be  specified  in  the 
bill  of  lading  of  such  vessel,  subject 
however  to  such  further  regulations 
and  restrictions  with  respect  to  all  or 
any  of  the  said  articles  so  to  be  im- 
f)orted  or  exported,  as  may  be  insert- 
ed in  the  said  licences  by  the  govern 
iiors,  lieutenant  governors,  or  other 
persons  having  the  chief  civil  com- 
mand at  Gibraltar  or  Malta  for  the 
time  being  respectively,  as  to  them 
shall  from  time  to  time  seem  fit  and 
expedient. — And  it  is  further  order- 
ed. That  in  every  such  licence  shall 
be  inserted  the  names  and  residence 
of  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  it 
shall  be  granted,  the  articles  and  their 
Quantities  permitted  to  be  exported, 
the  name  and  description  of  the  ves- 
sel and  of  the  master  thereof,  the 
port  to  which  the  vessel  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  go,  which  shall  be  some 
port  not  under  actual  blockade  ;  and 
that  no  licence  so  to  be  granted, 
shall  ccmtinue  in  force  for  longer 
than  two  months  from  its  date,  nor 
for  more  than  one  voyage,  or  aiiy 
such  licence  be  granted,  or  acknow- 
ledged to  be  valid,  if  granted,  to  per- 
mit the  clearance  of  any  vessel  to  a- 
ny  port  which  shall  be  actually  block- 
aded by  any  naval  force  of  his  ma- 
jesty, or  of  his  allies.— And  it  is  fur- 
ther ordered,  That  the  commanders 
of  his  majesty's  ships  of  war  and  pi-i- 
vateers,  and  all  others  whom  it  may 


concern,  shall  suflkr  e^ery  sadi  Vtt* 
sel  sailing  conformably  to  the  per- 
mission ^ven  by  this  order,  or  h^^ 
ving  any  licence  as  aforesaid,  to  paiv 
and  repass  direct  between  Gibrdtar 
or  Malta,  and  such  port  as  shall  be 
specified  in  the  licence,  in  sueh  man- 
ner, and  under  such  terms,  regula- 
tions, and  restrictions,  as  shall  be  ex- 
pressed therein. — And  it  is  furtheror- 
dered,  That  in  case  any  vessel  so  sail- 
ing as  aforesaid,  for  which  any  sudt 
licence  as  aforesaid  shall  have  beea 
panted,  and  which  shall  be  proceeds 
mg  direct  upon  her  said  voyage,  shall 
be  detained  and  brought  in  tot  legal 
adjudication,  such  vessel,  with  her 
cargo,  shall  be  f<Miiiwith  released  hj 
the  court  of  adnairalty  or  vice-admi- 
ralty, in  which  proceedings  shall  be 
commenced,  upon  proof  being  made 
that  the  parties  had  duly  canformed 
to  the    terms,  regulations,  and  re- 
strictions of  the   said  licence;  the 
proof  of  such  conformity  to  lie  vb^ 
the  person  or  persons  claiming  the 
benefit  of  this  order,  or  obtainii^  or 
using  such  licence,  or  claiming  the 
benefit  thereof. — And  it  is  hereby 
further  ordered.  That  no  vessel  be- 
longing to  any  state  on  the  coast  of 
Barbary,  shadl  be  prevented  fixmi 
sailing  with  any  articles  of  the  growth 
or  produce  of  such  state,  fi-om  any 
port  or  place  in  such  state  to  any 
port  or  place  in  the  Mediterranean 
or  Portugal,  such  port  or  place  not 
being  actually  blockaded  by  some  na- 
val force  belonging  to  his  majesty, 
or  his  allies,  without  being  obliged 
to  touch  at  Gibraltar  or  Malta---And 
the  right  hon.  the  lords  commission- 
ers of  his  majesty's  treasury,  his  ma- 
jesty's principal  secretaries  of  state, 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty, and  the  judges  of  the  high 
court  of  admiralty,  and  courts  of  vice- 
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udmiralty,  are  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  herein  as  to  them  shall  re- 
spectively appertain, 

{  Signed )     W,  Fawkeker 

Order  in  Council;  respecting  ene- 
mies produce  and  manufacture 
on  board  British  ships. 

At  the  Court  at  the  Queen's  Pa- 
lace, the  25th  Nov.  1807  ;  present, 
the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty 
in  CounciL — Whereas  his  majesty, 
by  his  order  in  council  of  the  11th 
Nov.  inst.  was  pleased  to  order  and 
declare,that  all  trade  in  articles  which 
are  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
the  countries  and  colonies  mentioned 
in  the  said  order,  shall  be  deemed 
and  considered  to  be  unlawful  (ex- 
cept as  is  therein  excepted  :)  his  ma- 
jesty, by  and  with  the  advice  of  his 
privy  council,  is  pleased  to  order  and 
declare,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered  and 
declared.  That  nothing  in  the  said 
order  contained  shall  extend  to  sub- 
ject to  capture  and  confiscation  any 
articles  of  the  produce  and  manufac- 
ture of  the  said  countries  and  colo- 
nies, laden  on  board  British  ships, 
which  would  not  have  been  subject 
to  capture  apd  confiscation  if  such 
order  had  not  been  made.     And  the 
right  hon.  the  lords  commmissioners 
of  his  majesty's  treasury,  his  majes- 
ty's principal  secretaries  of  state,  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  admiral- 
ty, and  the  judges  of  the  high  court 
of  admiralty,  and  courts  of  vice-ad- 
miralty, are  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  herein  as  to  them  shall  re- 
spectively appertain, 

(  Signed )     W.  Fawkener. 

Order  in  Council ;  declaring  that  his 
Majesty's  Orders  of  the  11th  of 
Nov.  shall  not  extend  to  permit 
the  produce  of  enemies  Colonies 
in  the  West  Indies  to  be  brought 


direct  to  any  British  port  in  Eu- 
rope. 

At  the  Court  at  Windsor,  the  18th 
Dec.  1807 ;  present,  the  King's  most 
excellent  Majesty  in  CouncS. — His 
majesty  is  pleased,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  ms  priv;^  council,  to  order, 
and  it  is  hereby  ordered.  That  no- 
thing in  his  majesty's  order  in  coun- 
cil of  the  1 1th  Nov.  last,  shall  extend, 
or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  permit 
any  vessel  to  import  any  articles  of 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
enemy's  colonies  in  the  West  Indies, 
direct  from  such  colonies  to  any  port 
of  this  kingdom :  and  it  is  further  or- 
dered, That  all  vessels  which  may  ar- 
rive in  the  ports  of  this  kingdom  di- 
rect from  the  colonies  aforesaid,  shaH 
nevertheless  be  released,  upon  proof 
being  made  that  the  charter-part 
or  oUier  agreement  for  the  voyage 
was  entered  into  before  notice  of  this 
order.  And  the  right  hon.  the  lords 
commissioners  of  his  majesty's  trea- 
sury, his  majesty's  principal  secreta- 
ries of  state,  the  lords  commissioners 
of  the  admiralty,  and  the  judges  of 
the  high  court  of  admiralty  and  the 
courts  of  vice-admiralty,  are  to  take 
the  necessaiy  measures  herein  as  to 
them  shall  respectively  appertain. 
( Signed  )     W .  Fa wkener. 

No.V.   ' 
French  Commercial  Decree^    signed 

Napoleon^  and  dated  at   Imlan, 

Nov.  23,  1807. 

Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French, 
King  of  Italy,  and  Protector  of  the 
Comederation  of  the  Rhine.-«-Upon 
the  report  of  our  minister  of  the 
finances,  we  have  decreed,  and  do 
decree  as  follows : — Art.  I.  All  ves- 
sels which,  after  having  touched  at 
England,  from  any  motive  whatso- 
ever, shall  enter  the  ports  of  France, 
shall  be  seized  and  confiscated,  as  well 
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•8  their  cargoes,  without  excq^cion 
or  distinction  of  commoditiesor  mer- 
duuidize— II.  The  captains  of  ves- 
sels who  shall  enter  the  ports  of 
France,  shall,  on  the  d^  of  their 
arrival,  proceed  to  the  office  of  the 
imperiBl  customs,  and  there  mi^ce  a 
declaration  of  the  place  from  whidi 
Ihey  sailed,  of  the  ports  they  have 
not  into,  and  exhibit  their  manHests, 
^ills  of  lading,  sea-psqpers,  and  log- 
books.  ^\^en  the  captain  sfa& 

bave  signed  and  delivered  his  decla- 
ration, and  communicated  his  papers, 
the  head  officer  of  the  customs  shall 
interrogate  the  sailors  separately,  in 
^e  presence  of  two  overseers.  If 
it  results  from  thk  examination  that 
the  vessel  has  touched  at  England, 
independent  of  the  seizure  and  con- 
fiscation of  the  said  ship  and  cai^o, 
the  captain,  as  well  as  those  sailors, 
who,  upon  examinations  shall  have 
made  a  false  declaration,  shall  be 
deemed  prisoners,  and  shall  not  be 
set  at  liberty  until  afler  having  paid 
tiie  sum  of  60,000  franks,  as  a  per- 
sonal penalty  for  the  captain,  and 
500  franks  for  each  of  the  saHors  so 
arrested,  over  and  above  the  pains 
incurred  by  tiiose  who  falsify  their 
papers  ana  log-books. — III,  If  ad- 
vice or  information  communicated 
to  the  directors  of  our  customs  give 
rise  to  any  suspicions  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  cargoes,  they  shall  be  pro- 
visionally warehoused  until  it  is  as- 
certained and  decided  that  they  do 
not  come  from  England  or  her  colo- 
nies.  ^IV.  Our  commissaries  for 

commercial  relations,  who  deliver 
certificates  o£  Origin  for  merchan- 
dize laden  in  the  ports  of  their  resi- 
dence destined  for  that  of  France, 
shall  not  confine  themselves^to  an  at- 
testation that  the  merchandize  or 
commodities  do  not  come  from  Eng- 
land or  her  colonies  or  commerce : 


they  shall  indicate  the  place  of  ori- 
cin,  the  documents  whidihave  beeo 
laid  before  them  in  support  of  tbe 
declaration  wluch  has  been  made  to 
them,  and  the  name  of  the  ship  d 
board  of  which  they  have  been  pri- 
marily transported  n-om  the  place  of 
origin  into  tnat  of  l^eir  residence* 

Decree  against  EngUsh  CmmerUt 
dated  at  Milan,  Dec.  17, 1807,a»l 
signed  hy  the  Emperor  Napolm* 
Together  tJoUh  a  Supplement  bgtkt 
French  Minister  q/ marine. 

Napoleon,  Empexor  of  the  Fieodi, 
KiAg  of  Italy,  and  Protector  of  «k 
Rhinish  Confederation : — Obserw 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  Britia 
government,  on  the  lltn  of  Novem^ 
ber  last,  by  whidi  vessels  belonging 
to  neutral,  friendly,  or  even  powai 
the  allies  of  England,  are  madeliaide, 
not  only  to  be  seardied  by  Engliii 
cruizers,  but  to  be  compulsorB^  de- 
tained in  England,  and  to  hate  i 
tax  laid  on  them  of  so  much  per 
cent,  on  the  cargo^  to  be  regulated 
by  the  British  le^lature.— Oteefr 
vmg  that  by  these  acts  the  BiitiBli 
government  denationafizes  dift  d 
every  nation  in  Europe,  that  it  u  BOt 
competent  for  any  government  to 
detract  from  its  own  ind^ndence 
and  rights,  all  the  soveragns  d 
Europe  having  in  trust  the  savere^ 
ties  and  independance  i^^eflag; 
that  if,  by  an  unpardonable  weakness^ 
and  which,  in  me  eyes  of  postenty, 
would  be  an  inddible  stain,  suci  a 
tyranny  was  allowed  to  be  ^staUi^ 
ed  into  principles,  and  consecrated 
by  usage,  the  English  would  arail 
themselves  of  it  to  assert  it  as  a  righ^ 
as  they  have  availed  themselves  w 
the  tolerance  of  governments  to  es- 
tablish the  infamous  principle,  that 
the  flag  of  a  nation  does  not  covff 
goods,  and  to  give  to  their  right  w 
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which  infringes  on  the  sovereignly 
of  every  state ;  we  have  decreed  imd 
do  decree  as  fdlowis  t^mAxU  L  Every 
jdiip,  to  whatever  nation  it  may  be- 
bngy  that  shall  have  submitted  to  be 
searched  by  an  English  ship»  or  to 
a  vojTage  to  England,  or  that  shall 
have  paid  any  tax  whatsoever  to  the 
English  government,  is  thereby,  and 
ibr  dial  abne,  declared  to  be  dena- 
tionalized, to  have  forfeited  the  pro- 
tection  of  its  king,  and  to  have  be- 
come English  property.-**Art.  II. 
Whether  ue  ships  thus  denadonali*^ 
zed  by  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
English  government,  enter  into  our 
p<nrt8,  or  Uiose  of  our  allies,  or  whedier 
they  M  into  the  hands  of  our  ships 
of  war,  or  of  our  privateers,  they 
are  dedared  to  begood  and,  lawfiil 
prizesw-^Art.  III.  The  British  islands 
are  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, both  by  land  and  sea.  Every 
ship,  of  whatever  nation,  or  whatso- 
ever the  nature  of  its  cargo  so  may 
be,  that  sails  fi-om  the  ports  of  Eog^- 
land,  or  those  of  the  English  colo- 
nies, and  of  the  countries  occupied 
by  Endish  troops,  and  proceeding 
to  England,  or  to  the  English  colo* 
nies,  or  to  countries  occupied  by 
English  troops^^  is  good  ana  lawfiil 
prize,  as  contrary  to  the  present  de- 
cree ;  and  may  be  captured  by  our 
ships  of  war  or  our  privateers,  and 
acyudged  to  the  captor.«pp-Art  IV. 
These  measures,  idiieh  are  resorted 
to  onfy  in  just  retaliation  of  the  bar- 
barous system  adopted  by  Englimd, 
which  assimilates  its  legidation  to 
that  of  Algiers,  shall  cease  to  have 
aiqr  effirct  with  respect  to  all^  nations 
TOO  shall  have  the  firmness  to  com- 
pel the  Engiidi  government  to  re- 
spect their  flag.  TTiey  shall  conti- 
nue to  be  rigorously  in  force  as  long 
a«  that  government  cbes  not  return 
to  the  principle  of  the  kw  of  nations, 

VOL    I.  PART.  I. 


which  regulates  the  relations  of  dvi* 
Uzed  states  in  astate  of  war.  The 
provittons  of  the  present  decree  shall 
be  abrogated  and  null,  in  fact,  as 
soon  as  the  Ei^lii^  abide  again  by 
the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations, 
yridch  are  also  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  of  honour.  ■■  mAU  our  mini- 
sters are  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  present  decree,  which  shall  be 
inserted  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Laws* 

No.  G^^^Prcfclamaiion  of  the  Presi* 
dent  qfthe  United  States, 

During  the  wars  which,  for  some 
time,  have  unhappilyprevsiiled  among 
the  powers  of  Europe,  the  United 
States  of  America,  finn  in  their  prin- 
ciples of  peace,  have  endeavoured, 
bv  justice,  bj  a  regular  discharge  of 
aU  their  national  and  social  duties, 
£md  by  every  firiendly  office  their  si- 
tuation has  admitted,  to  maintain, 
with  all  the  belligerents,  their  accus- 
tomed relations  of  firiendship,  hospi- 
tality, and  commercial  intercourse. 
Talang  no  pert  in  the  questions 
wbidb  animate  these  {M>wers  against 
each  other,  not  permittlngtbemselvea 
to  entertain  a  wish  biit  for  the  gene- 
ral restoration  of  peace,  tbi^  have 
observed,  with  good  faith,  the  neu- 
trality they  assumed,  and  they  be- 
lieve that  no  instance  of  a  departure 
from  its  duties  elm  be  justly  imputed 
to  them  br  any  nation.  A  free  use 
of  their  hai-bours  and  waters,  the 
means  of  refitting  and  refreshment^ 
of  succour  to  their  sick  and  suffer- 
ing, have,  at  all  times,  and  on  equal 
piwciples,  been  extended  to  all ;  and 
this  too  amidst  a  constant  recurrence 
<^  acts  <^  insubordinaticm  to  ihe  lawi^ 
of  violence  to  the  persons,  and  of 
trespasses  on  the  property  of  our^ 
citizens,  committea  l^  officers  of 
one  of  the  belligerent  parties  received 
anaong  us.    In  truth,  these  abuses  of 
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the  laws  of  hospitality  haye,  with  few 
•xceptionS)  become  habitual  to  the 
commanders  of  the  British  armed 
vessels  hovering  on  our  coasts,  and 
frequenting  our  harbours.  They  have 
been  the  subject  of  repeated  repre- 
sentations to  their  government.  As* 
surances  have  been  given  that  pro- 
per orders  should  restrain  them  with- 
in the  hmit  of  the  rights,  and  of  the 
respect  due  to  a  friendly  nation  ;> 
but  those  orders  and  assurances  have 
been  without  effect,  and  no  instance 
of  punishment  for  past  wrongs  has 
taken  place.  At  length,  a  deed, 
transcending  all  we  hive  hitherto 
seen,  or  suffered,  brings  the  public 
sensibility  to  a  serious  crisis,  and 
ourforb^anceto  a  necessary  pause. 
A  frigate  of  the  United  States,  trust- 
ing to  a  state  of  peace,  and  leaving 
her  harbour  on  a  distant  service,  has 
been  surprised  and  attacked  by  a 
British  vessel  of  suparior  force,  one 
df  a  squadron  then  lying  in  pur  waters, 
and  covering  the  transaction,  and 
has  been  disabled  from  service,  ^th 
the  loss  of  a  number  of  men  killed 
and  wounded. 

This  enormity  was  not  only  with- 
out provocation  or  justifiable  cause, 
but  was  committed  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  taking,  by  force,  from  a 
ship  of  war  of  the  United  States,  a 
part  of  her  crew ;  and,  that  no  cir- 
ciunstance  mi^ht  be  wanting  to  mark 
its  character,  it  had  been  previously 
ascertained  that  the  seamen  demand-: 
ed  were  natives  of  the  United  States. 
Having  effected  his  purpose,  he  re-, 
turned  to  anchor  with  his  squadron 
widiin  our  jurisdiction.  Ho^^tality, 
imder  sudi  circumstances,  ceases  to 
be  a  duty ;  and  a  continuance  of  it, 
with  such  uncontroulled  abuses,  would 
tend  only,  by  multiplying  injuries 
and  irritations,  to  bring  on  a  rupture 
between  the  two  nations.     This 


extreme  resort  is  equally  opposel 
to  the  interests  of  both,  as  it  is  ta 
assurances  of  the  most  fiiei^Uy  dii* 
positions  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government,  in  the  midst  of  whid 
this  outrage  has  been  committed. 
In  this  light,  the  subject  camiot  but 
present  itself  to  that  govenunent, 
and  strengthen  the  motives  to  an 
lionourable  reparation  of  the  wrong 
which  has  been  done,  and  to  that 
effectual  controul  of  its  naval  com* 
manders,  which  alone  can  justify  the 
government  of  the  United  States  m 
the  exercise  of  those  hospitalities  it 
is  now  constrained  to  discontinue. 

In  consideration  of  these  circuin« 
stances,  and  of  the  right  of  every 
nation  to  regulate  its  own  police,  t# 
provide  for  its  peace,  and  for  the 
safety  of  its  citizens ,  and  conseqneot- 
ly  to  refuse  the  admission  of  armed 
vesseb  into  its  harbours  or  waters, 
either  in  such  numbers  orof  sucli 
description,  as  are  inconsistent  with 
these,  or  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  authority  of  the  laws,  I  have 
thought  proper,  in  pursuance  of  the 
authorities  specially  given  by  law, 
to  issue  this  my  proclamation,  here- 
by requiring  all  armed  vessels,  bear- 
ing commissions  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain^  now  within 
the  harbours  or  waters  of  the  United 
States,  immediately,  and  without  anf 
delay,  to  depart  from  the  same,  and 
interdicting  the  entrance  of  all  the 
said  harbours  and  waters  to  the  said 
anned  vessels,  and  to  all  others  bear- 
ing commissions  under  the  authority 
of  the  British  government 

And  if  the  said  vessels,  or  any  w 
them,  shall  feil  to  depart  as  aforeswd, 
or  if  they,  or  any  others,  so  inter- 
dicted, shall  hereafter  ei^r  the  har- 
bours or  waters  aforesaid,  I  do  ^ 
that  case  forbid  all  intercourse  with 
them,  or  any  of  them,  their  oScctf 
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ot  crews,  and  do  prohibit  all  supplies 
and  aid  from  beingfumished  to  them, 
or  any  of  them. 

And  I  do  declare  and  mtlke  known, 
that  if  any  person  from,  or  within 
the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  United 
States,  shall  afford  any  aid  to  any  such 
vessel,  contrary  to  the  prohibition 
contained  in  this  proclamation,  either 
in  repairing  any  such  vessel,  or  in 
furnishing  her,  her  officers  or  crew, 
with  supplies  of  any  kind,  or  in  any 
manner  whatsoever,  or  if  any  pilot 
shall  assist  in  navigating  any  of  the 
said  armed  vessels,  unless  it  be  for 
the  purpose  of  cairying  them,  in  the 
first  instance,  beyond  the  limits  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States^ 
or  unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  a  ves- 
sel  forced  by  distress,  or  chai*g^d 
with  public  dispatches,  as  hereinafter 
provided  for,  such  person  or  persons 
shall,  on  conviction,  suffer  all  the 
pains  and  penalties  by  the  laws  pro- 
vided for  in  such  offences. . 

And  I  ^6  hereby  enjoin  and  re- 
«|ttire  all  persons  bearing  office!,  civil 
•r  military,  within  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  and 
all  others,  citizens  or  inhabitants 
thereof,  with  vigilance  and  prompti- 
tude to  exert  their  respective  autho- 
rities, and  to  be  aidmg  and  assisting 
to  the  carrying  this  prodamation, 
and  every  part  thereof,  into  fuU 
effect. 

Provided,  nevertheless,  that  if  such 
vessels  shall  be  forced  into  the  har- 
bourS'Or  waters  of  the  United  States 
by  distress,  by  Uie  dangers  of  the 
sea,  or  by  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy, 
or  shaU  enter  them,  charged  with  dis- 
patches or  business  from  their  go- 
vernment, or  shall  be  a  public  pack^ 
et  for  the  conveyance  of  letters 
and  dispatches,  the  commanding  of- 
ficer, immediately  reporting  his  ves- 
sel to  the_  collector  of  the  district, 
stating  the  object,  or  the  causes  of 


entering  the  6aid  harbours  of  waters, 
and  conforming  himself  to  the  regu- 
lations in  that  case  prescribed  under 
authority  of  the  laws,  shall  be  allow- 
ed the  benefit  of  such  regulations 
respecting  repairs,  supplies,  stay,  in- 
tercourse, and  departure,  as  shaU  be 
permitted  under  the  same  authority. 
In  testimony  whereof j  I  have  cau- 
sed the  seal  of  the  United  States  to 
be  affixed  to  $hese  presents,  and 
sighed  the  same. 
•  Given  at  the  city  of  Washington, 
the  second  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seven,  and 
of  the  sovereignty  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  the 
thirty-first. 

(Sealed)     tAomas  jefferson. 
By  the  President,  james  mapdison^ 
Secretary  of  State. 

No,  ?• — Reportj  madeinthe  Ckmgress^ 
Nov.  17,  1S07,  touching  the  Af- 
fair  of  the  Chesapeake  Frigate.- 
Mr  Blount,  from  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  a  part 
of  the  President's  message,  reported 
this  day  on  the  subject  of  the  attack 
on  the  Chesapeake*  The  report  com- 
mences with  an  expression  of  senid- 
bility  at  this  outrage ;  states  the  re^ 
ceipt  of  information  relative  thereto 
from  the  state  and  navy  departments^ 
presents  a  general  'view  of  ihe  cir- 
cumstances, observing,  that  it  might 
be  said  to  have  been  incontestibly 
proved,  that  William  Ware,  Jote 
Strachan,  and  Dan.  Martin,  (three  of 
the  four  persons  taken  out  of  the 
Chesapeake,)  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  but  the  committee 
add,  that  they  conceive  it  unnecessa- 
ry for  them  or  the  house  to  go  into 
any  inquiry  on  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, as,  in  their  opinion,  whether 
the  men  taken  from  the  Chesapeake 
were  or  were  not  citizens  of  ^lie 
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United  Slales,  fltedwfaetherdie  Che^ 
timetke  was  ijv  witt  not  within  tiie 
iiolmowledfied  limitt  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  they  were  taken^ 
tite  diaracter  of  the  act  of  taking 
them  remains  the  sarae.-^^^^-^rooi 
die  foregoing  fects^  k  appears  to 
your  c6mmitteei  that  th6  outrage  com>- 
BMttedon  the  frigate  Chesapeake  has 
been  stam^ped  with  ciroumstences  o£ 
Indignity  «ftd  insuk,  of  whidi  there 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  pandfei  in 
the  histbr;^  t>f  civ^ed  nations,  and 
Inquires  inJty  the  ^notion  of  die  gb- 
Vemmenty  under  colour  of  whose 
Imthority  It  was  pierpetrated^  to  make 
it  HMt  oause  ofy  if  not  an  iit«sistible 
c^  for,  instant  €tijdaev£)re  retaliation. 
Whether  it  will  receive  that  sanc- 
tion»  or  be  disarowed  a(nd  decllured 
an  unantbensedectiof  fet  aubordinate 
officer,  remains  to  be  det^rauned  by 
the  answer  which  shall  be  given  to 
t^  dMinaiid  of  exptanaction :  that  an« 
iMrer>  now  dally  e»[>ected^  wiH  eidier 
sink  1^  dete^taUe  act  into  piracy, 
^  expand  itto  the  nsagnsfcnde  of  pre- 
inedy^ated  hostiUty  itg^unst  the  sove^ 
tel^nty  and  independence  of  this 
MUiion  s  teuU  tmtH  ks  titie  character 
shatt  be  6xed  ^d  kasown^  your  com* 
Aiittee  deen  it  expedient  to  dedine 
^i^prdKii^  any  opinion  as   to  the 
aneooifcres  pi^ojper  to  be  adc^ed  in 
rrtaliisrimn  46  «t.    B«it  dieioonttiittee 
add,  4*1  odi'er  ^icts  t»f  aggresaMi  have 
b^n  iKmteitted  wklbin  tnv  ports 
^tA  wtaters^  '«udi  its  ihese  mdndoned 
in  the  President's  idbessaige,  thecooa- 
inittee-are  of  6^ini<m,  that  it  is  ex- 
oed^t  to  pro^e  tnore  effisctually 
for  1§ie  protedlion  t»f  Our  ports  ^und 
liaibottrs ;  but,  ^not  beii^  (prepared  to 
iiepovt  i^pedfioi^  "on  that  subject, 
ibcQr  4usk  furthet*  kfdulgehoe  of  the 
liouse4  tfnd  nubrnk  >the  foUowing  Te- 
8ohiti6n  ^--Aesohred,   That  the  at- 
tack  ^  the  British  ship  o^  war 
Leofard  ^n^die  Uttitad  States  fiigate 


Cheaaptal»>  was  a  flagrant  vi<)htiM 
of  the  jwisdiction  of  the  United 
States ;  and  that  the  «ontini!aiice  of 
the  British  squadron  (of  wldch  the 
Leopard  was  one)  in  theit  waten, 
after  being  nodfied  by  the  prockma* 
don  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  ordering  them  to  dqpart  tin 
same,  was  a  further  viobdoa  tbereot 

No.  8. — Non-importatim  Ad^fud 

\m  April,  ISOQ^-^TogeOertA 

a  Supmementartf  Aa^fusedekmi 

iaA2)«vl807. 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  seMl^iBd 

imuse  of  representatives  of  the  W 

ted  Stattesor  America,  in  congreau* 

aembled,  thf^ from  and  aflerlhelStk 

of  Norember  next  it  shall  notbebf* 

fid  toimport  into  the  Uiuted  States,  er 

the  vemtories  thereof,  from  any  port 
«rn)aoe  situated  in  Great  Btitsn or 
Ireland,  or  in  any  of  Ihe  crfoniesof 
dependencies  of  Great  BrMft,  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchMiii«c,«fA* 
a>llowing  descriptions,  dial  isles^ 
^— All  articles  of  whidi  leather  istfe 
ilnaterial  of  chief  i^ue.— -All  «r^ 
(df  wlm:h  sdk  is  «he  mbtenal  of  ew 
val»e.— Ail  arddes  of  which  heap 
or  flax  n  the  maiterial  of  diief  value. 
—All  arddes  of  which  tm  or  hrassK 
theniatertaiofciiefvsaiufejtininfiheett 
excepted.— Woellen  doths  whosefr 
iroice  prices  sha^  ^exceed  Ss.  tte*« 
per  souare  yard. — Window  glass, aw 
all  otiiermanufaCttfrcsofg68S*--Su- 
ver  and  plated  w»es.-.-Paperrfe»e- 

Sdesoripdon.— Nafls  aad  {tf«^ 
ats.— Cteadftngreadynaadc-B* 
lineryofallfein^  andpfewresew 
prints.— Nor  >8han  it  be  iwrMto  J- 
fwt into  die  Uttited  Steles,  wW 
tcwitories  thfewiaf,  from  any  w^ 
pott  or  placiB  ^i*BteviW,  aay  «*** 
^bove-^meitttioned  goods,  ^^  f[ 
ni€(rehandize,  bdng  the  growtti  F^ 
duce^  or  manrt&cture  of  ^^^ 
tam  or  Iretond,  or  aay  of  *«  <^ 
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Ikies  or  d^^denci^  of  Great  Bri- 
tain :  provided,  however,  that  no  ar- 
ticles which  shall  within  H  months 
after  the  passing  of  this  ^t  be  im- 
ported from  any  place  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  board  ^y 
.vessel  deared  out  before  the  passing 
of  this  act  from  any  port  within  the 
United  States  or  the  territories  there- 
of, for  the  said  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
or  am  place  beyond  the  same,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  prohibition  afore- 
said.— Sec  2.  And  be  it  further  en- 
acted, that  whenever  any  article  or 
articles,  the  importation  of  which  is 
prohibited  by  this  act,  shall,  after  the 
said  15th  of  Nov,  next,  be  imported 
into  the  United  States,  or  the  territo- 
ries thereof,  contrary  to  the  tru^  in- 
tent and  meaning  of  this  act,  or  shall, 
after  the  said  15th  Nov.  next,  be  put 
on  board  any  ship  or  vessel,  boat, 
raft;,  or  carriage,  with  intention  of 
importing  the  same  into  the  United 
States,  or  the  territories  thereof,  all 
sudi  articles,  as  well  as  all  other  arti- 
cles on  board  the  same  ship  or  ves- 
sd,  boat,  raft,  or  carriage,  belong* 
ing  to  the  owner  of  such  prohibited 
artides,  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the 
owner  thereof  shall  moreover  forfeit 
and  pay  treble  the  value  of  sud  ar- 
tides*—Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  en- 
acted, that  if  any  article  or  articles, 
the  importation  of  which  is  prohibit- 
ed by  this  act,  shall,  after  the  said 
15th  of  Nov.  next,  be  put  on  board 
my  ^lip  or  vessel,  boat,  raft,  or  car- 
riage, with  intention  to  import  the 
tame  into  the  United  States,  or  the 
territories  there<^,  con^ary  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act, 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  die  own- 
er or  mastar  of  such  idiip  or  vessd, 
boat,  mfl;,  or  carriage,  shaB  be  for- 
feited, and  the  owner  or  master  there- 
of shall  moreover  each  fturfeit  and 
pay  treble  the  value  of  sudi  ar<jdes. 
*-«Sec.  ^  Aod  be  it  further  ei^u^ted 


that  if  ai^y  article  or  artides,  the  \v^ 
portation  of  which  is  jprohibited  by 
this  act,  and  which  shall  nevertheless 
be  on  board  any  $hip  or  vessel,  boat, 
raft,  or  carria^e^  arriving  after  the 
said  15th  of  Nov.  next,  m  the  Uni- 
ted States,  pr  th^  territories  thereoi^ 
shall  be  omitted  in  thq  manifest,  re- 
port, or  entry  of  the  master  or  the 
person  having  the  charge  or  coni- 
mand  of  such  shjp  or  vessel,  boat, 
raft,  or  carriage,  or  shall  bo  omitted 
in  the  entry  of  the  goods  owned  by 
the  owner,  qt  consigned  to  tfte  con- 
signee oi  such  arti§l^  or  #l|#il  k^ 
imported  or  laoded.  op  ^^t^p^pted  tp 
be  imputed  or  landpd,  with^u^  «  py^ 
mit,  the  same  penalties,  g||^a»  ^ 
forfeitures  shall  pe  inqurred,  m^  ^^ 
be  recovered,  as  in  the  cage  of  sum- 
lar  omission  or  omi«si<H^,  lawding  m- 
portations,  or  attempting  |§  lan^  or 
import,  in  relation  to  ^iol^l  liable 
to  duties  on  their  importAli^fi  mU> 
the  United  States,rr-£leQ,  5.  And  b(P 
it  further  enacted,  that  ^?el^  eoy^Bp.. 
tor,  naval  oflficer,  surveyor,  or  ^§r 
o&cer  of  the  customs,  Af^  ha^  th^ 
like  power  and  authority  to  ^i;^e 
goods,  wares,  and,merdiRdi|Be  iw- 
ported  contrary  to  the  intent^  mi 
meaning  of  this  act,  to  keep  th#  s^^e 
io  custody  untU  it  shaU  W^  b^eri 
ascertained  ¥4iether  th«  aame  have 
been  forfeited  or  not,  ai^d  to  ei^ter 
any  ship  or  vessel,  iwelJingrhouse, 
store,  building,  or  od^er  piape,  ^r 
the  purpose  ofseardung  for  mi^  W^f 
ing  any  such  goods,  wares,  or  meri* 
diandize,  which  he  or  they  now  hevio 
by  law  in  relation  to  goods,  urares, 
and  merchandize  siidTJeet  lo  duty^ 
and  if  any  person  or  persons  9hi^ll 
ooneeal  or  buy  any  goods,  wares, 
and  nierdiandii^e,  knqmng  thom  to 
be  liable  to  seizure  b  v  this  act,  such 
peraoQ  or  persons  ahaU,  on  com^etion 
tberaof,  fofek  andpayasumdoubie 
^  amount  of  ?abie  ^t  the  goods 
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^ares,  and  merchandize,  so  concealed 
or  purchased. — Sec.  6-  And  be  it  fur- 
ther enacted,  that  the  following  ad- 
dition shall  be  inserted  to  the  oath 
or  affirmation  taken  by  the  masters 
or  persons  having  the  charge  or  com- 
mand of  any  ship  or  vessel  arriving 
at  any  port  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  territories  thereof,  afler  the  said 
15th  of  Nov.  next,  viz.  "  I  further 
swear  (or  affirm)  that  there  is  not,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  or  belief, 
on  board  (insert  the  denomination 
and  name  of  the  vessel)  any  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandize,  the  impor- 
tation of  which  into  the  United  States, 
or  the  territories  thereof,  is  prohibit- 
ed by  law :  And  I  do  further  swear 
(or  affirm)  that  if  I  shall  hereafter 
discover  or  know  of  any  such  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandize,  onboard  the 
aaid  vessel,  or  which  shall  have  been 
imported  in  the  same,  I  will  immedi- 
ately, and  without  delay,  make  due  re- 
port thereof  to  the  collector  of  the 
port  of  this  district.*' — Sec.  7.  And  be 
It  further  enacted,  that  the  following 
addition  be  inserted,  ailer  the  said 
15th  of  Nov.  next,  to  the  oath  or  af- 
firmation taken  by  importers,  consig- 
nees, or  agents,  at  the  time  of  enter- 
ing goods  imported  into  the  United 
States,  or  the  territories  thereof,  viz. 
**  I  also  swear  (or  affim>)  that  there 
are  not,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
iand  behef,  amongst  the  said  goodsy 
ware^,  ^d  merchandize,  imported  or 
consigned  as  aforesaid,  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandize,  the  importa- 
tion of  which  into  the  United  States, 
or  the  territories  thereof,  is  prohibit- 
ed by  law :  And  I  do  further  swear 
(or  affirm)  that  if  I  shall  hereafter 
discover  any  such  goods,  wares,  or 
merchlandize,  aihong  the  said  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandize,  I  will  imme- 
=iliately,  and  without  delav,  report  the 
kame  to  the  collector  of  this  district.*' 
^S^c.  8.  And  be  it  fturther  enacted. 


that  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  ri- 
sing under  this  act  may  be  sued  for 
and  recovered,  and  shall  be  distribu- 
ted and  accounted  for  in  the  mamier 
prescribed  by  the  act,  entitled,  **  An 
Act  to  regulate  the  Collection  of  Du- 
ties on  Imports  and  Tonnage  :"  and 
such  penalties  and  forfeitures  may  be 
exammed,  mitigated,  or  remitted,  im 
like  manner,  and  under  the  like  con- 
ditions, regulations,  and  restrictions^ 
as  are  prescribed,  authorised,  and  di- 
rected Dy  the  act,  entitled,  **  An  Act 
to  provide  for  mitigating  or  remitting 
the  Forfeitures,  Penalties,  and  Disa- 
bilities, accruing  in  certain  Cases 
therein  mentioned,*'  ~ 

Supplementary  Act. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted,  by  the  se- 
nate and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  ia 
congress  assembled,  that  nothing  in 
the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplemeat 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  the  foUowmg  arti- 
cles, that  is  to  say : — Wrappers  and 
outside  packages,  in  which  goods,  the 
importation  of  which  is  not  prohilnt- 
ed,  usually  are  and  shall  be  wrapped 
or  packed  at  the  time  of  their  impor- 
tation.— 2.  Bags  or  sacks  in  which 
salt  shall  be  imported. — $•  Glass  bot- 
tles or  phials,  in  which  drugs,  medi- 
cines, or  any  other  articles,  the  im- 
portation of  which  is  not  prohi- 
bited, shall  be  imported. — 4^  Print- 
ed books,  maps,  and  charts. — 5. 
Watches,  mathematical^astronomical, 
and  surgical  instruments. — 6.  Shal- 
loons and  woollen  stuS. — Sec  2.  And 
be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  arti- 
cles of  the  following  description  shall 
be  held  and  considered  as  being  em- 
braced by  the  description  of  articles, 
the  importation  of  wnich  is  prohibit- 
ed by  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  a 
siq>plement,  that  is  to  say : — All  ar- 
tides  manu&ctured  entirely  of  siflc 
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and  wool,  or  of  talk  and  flax^  -or  of 
fiax,  or  wool ;— Floor  cloths ; — Wool- 
len cassimere89carpetS9carpe.ting  and 
mats,  whose  invoice  prices  shall  ex- 
ceed five  shillings  sterling  per  square 
yard. — Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further 
•nacted,  that  whenever  a  doubt  shall 
arise  whether  any  articles  imported 
into  the  United  States  is  embraced  by 
the  description  of  articles  the  impor- 
tation of  which  is  prohibited  by  the 
act  to  which  this  act  is  a  supplement, 
the  comptroller  s  decision  thereon, 
approved  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive, and  be  taken  and  held  in'  every 
respect  as  the  true  construction  of 
the  act. — Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further 
enacted,  that  no  articles  which  shall 
be  imported  from  any  place  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  board 
any  vessel  cleared  out  before  the 
day  of  from  any  port 

within  the  United  States,  or  the  ter- 
ritories thereof,  for  the  said  Cape  of 
Grood  Hope,  or  any  place  beyond 
the  same,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
prohibition  enacted  by  the  act  to 
which  this  act  is  a  supplement. 

}^o,  9. — Act  of  Congress  f  lairing  the 
Embargo^  passed  Dec*  22, 1 807. 

Act. — Be  it  enacted,  by  the  se- 
nate and  house  of  representatives 
•f  the  United  States  of^ America,  in 
congress  assembled,  that  an  embai*- 
go  be,  and  hereby  is  laid  on  all  ships 
and  vessels^  in  the  ports  and  places 
within  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  cleared  or  not 
cleared,  bound  to  any  foreign  port 
or  place :  and  that  no  clearance  be 
furnished  to  any  ship  or  vessel  bound 
to  such  foreign  port  or  place,  except 
vessels  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  the  President  be 
authorised  to  give  such  instructioQd 


to  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  and  of 
the  navy  and  revenue  cutters  of  the 
United  States,  as  shall  appear  best 
adapted  for  carrying  the  same  into  full 
effect.  Provided,  mat  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  considered  to  pre- 
vent the  departure  of  iany  foreign 
ship  or  vessel,  either  in  ballast,  or 
with  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dize, on  board  of  such  foreign  ship  or 
vessel,  when  notified  of  this  acL— 
Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted. 
That  during  the  continuance  of  this 
act,  no  registered  or  sea-letter  ves- 
sel, having  on  board  goods,  wares^ 
and  merchandize,  shall  be  allowed  to 
depart  from  one  port  of  the  United 
States  to  the  other,  within  the  same, 
unless  the  master,  owner,  consignee, 
or  factor  of  such  vessel,  shall  first 
give  bond,  with  one  or  more  sureties, 
to  the  collector  of  the  district  from 
which  she  is  bound  to  depart,  in  a 
sum  of  double  the  value  of^the  vessel 
ai^d  cargo,  that  the  said  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandize,  shall  be  relanded 
in  some  port  of  the  United  States, 
dangers  of  the  seas  excepted ;  which 
bond,  and  also  a  certificate  from  the 
collector  where  the  same  may  be  re- 
landed,  shall,  by  the  collectors  re* 
spectively,  be  transmitted  to  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasuiy.  AH  armed 
vessels  possfssing  public  commissions 
from  any  foreign  powers,  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  liable  to  the  embar- 
go laid  by  this  act« 

No.   10. Prussia Declaration 

against  England^  dated  at  Mu' 
nich,  Dec.  1,  1807. 
The  king  being  obh'ged,  by  the 
27th  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
Tilsit,  concluded  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1807,  to  shut,  without  exception,  the 
Prussian  ports  and  states  against  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  England,  as 
long  as  the  present  war  lasted  ht' 
tw^m  England  and  France,  hi)  ki^ 
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jesty  has  not  hesiuted  to  take  pro- 
gresaWtlj  the  most  appropriate  mea^ 
sures  to  fblfil  his  engagements^-^^In 
directing  these  measures,  his  males* 
ty  did  not  dissemUe  the  prejudice 
and  loss  which  would  result  to  the 
commerce  of  his  dominions  in  gene- 
ral, and  that  of  his  subjects,  who,  by 
a  long  series  of  misfortunes,  have  ac- 
<}uired  new  riehts  to  his  paternal  so- 
hcitude  and  benevolence ;  but  his 
majesty  yielded  to  the  consolatory 
hope,  that  the  mediation  ofiered  by 
RussiatoEnffland,byacceleratingthe 
return  of  a  definitive  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  would 
soon  bring  about  an  order  of  things 
more  conraiial  to  the  particular  in- 
terests of  each  power.^ — The  king 
has  been  deceivea  in  his  lust  expec* 
tation:  the  events  that  have  taken 
place  since,  and  which  are  too  well 
Known  to  render  it  necessary  to  re- 
capitulate them,  far  from  bringing 
the  so  much  desired  period  of  gene- 
ral peace  nearer,  have  only  placed  it 
at  a  ^eater  distance.^-AJl  commu- 
nication is  broken  off  between  Rus- 
sia and  England.  The  declaration 
of  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias,  published  on  the  ^th 
Oct.  proves  tnat  there  is  no  longer 
any  relation  between  those  two 
powers.  His  Prussian  Majesty,  ii^ti- 
mately  connected  by  all  his  relations 
vrith  the  cause  and  ^rstem  of  the  con- 
tinental neighbounng  and  ^endly 
powers,  has  no  other  rules  of  con- 
duct th^n  his  duties,  founded  upon  the 
interests  of  his  states,  and  the  obliga- 
tion contracted  by  a  solemn  treaty. 
— Conformably  to  these  principles, 
his  majesty,  setting  aside  those  con- 
siderations which  he  had  hitherto 
respected,  in  the  vain  hope  for  a 
speedy  generid  pacification;  and 
having  revised,  since  the  mission  of 
Lord  Hutchinson,  to  receive  at  his 
court  any  EugKsh  diplomatic  agent, 


has  just  ordered  his  legation  at  Lob* 
don  to  quit  England  aa  soon  as  possi- 
ble, ana  return  to  the  continent—- 
His  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  in 
making  known  the  resoluticma  which 
his  engagements  and  the  interest  of 
his  monarchy  impose  upon  him  as  a 
duty,  declares,  by^  these  presenls, 
that,  till  the  restoration  of  a  aefinitife 
peace  betweep  the  two  belligereat 
powers,  there  shall  be  no  relation 
between  Prussia  and  England. 

Frederick  Williaic. 

No.    11. — Spain. — Decree    against 
England,  dated  Jan.  S,  1808. 

The  abominable  attack  committed 
by  English  ships  of  war  in  1804-,  by 
the  express  order  of  that  govern- 
ment, when  four  frigates  of  the  royal 
fleet,  which,  sailing  under  the  nill 
assurance  of  peace,  were  unjustly 
surprised,  attacked,  and  compelled 
to  surrender,  determined  me  to  break 
all  connection  with  the  British  cabi- 
net, and  to  consider  myself  as  at  war 
with  a  nation  which  had  so  ini^oit- 
ously  violated  the  law  of  nations 
and  of  humanity. — So  atrocious  an 
aggression  was  a  sufficient  motive  for 
breaking  all  the  boi^ds  which  unite 
one  nation  with  another ;  even  had  I 
not  considered  what  I  owe  to  myself, 
to  the  honour  and  glory  of  my  crown, 
and  to  my  beloved  subjects.  Two 
years  of  war  have  elapsed,  and  Great 
pritain  has  not  moderatedlier  pride, 
nor  renounced  the  unjust  domina- 
tion which  she  exercises  over  the 
seas;'  but,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
founding at  once  friends,  enemies, 
and  neutrals,  she  has  manifested  the 
formal  intention  of  treating  them  afl 
with  die  same  tyranny.  Rom  these 
considerations,  I  determined,  in  Fe- 
bruary last  year,  in  conformity  to 
the  wise  measures  adopted  Ir^  my 
intimate  ally,  the  emperor  of  the 
French  and  king  of  Italy,  to  declare, 
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»  I  hiave  deekred,  the  British  isles 
in  a  state  of  biodkade,  in  order  to, 
see  if  that  measure  would  reduce  the 
British  cabinet  to  abdicate  its  unjust 
•upreikiacy  over  the  seas,  and  to  con- 
clude a  solid  and  durable  peace. — 
Far  ftom  that,  the  English  govern* 
nent  has  not  only  rejected  the  pro* 
positicms  which  were  made  on  the 
part  of  my  intimate  ally  the  emperor 
of  the  French  and  kmg  of  Italy,  whe- 
ther directly  or  by  the  mediation  of 
different  powers  fhendly  to  England, 
but  also  naving  committed  the  most 
enormous  of  atrocities  and  injuries, 
by  its  scandalous  attack  on  the  dty 
and  hubour  of  Copenh^en,  it  has 
thrown  off  the  mask ;  and  no  person 
eah  any  longer  doubt  that  its  insa- 
tiable ambition  asjpires  to  the  exclu- 
sive commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
seas.  Nothing  can  prove  this  more 
evid^Uy  than  the  measures  which 
that  government  has  just  adopted  by 
its  orders  of  the  14th  of  November 
last ;  by  which  it  not  only  declares 
the  coast  of  France,  Spain,  and  their 
allies,  and  all  those  occupied  by  the 
armies  of  either  power,  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  but  has  even  subjected  the 
ships  of  neutral  powers,  the  friends, 
and  even  the  allies  of  Englsmd,  to 
the  visits  of  English  cruizers,  and  to 
be  forcibly  carried  into  an  English 
port,  where  they  are  to  be  obliged  to 
pay  a  tax  on  their  cargoes,  the  quan- 
tity of  which  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  English  legislature.  Authorised 
by  a  just  right  of  reprisal  to  take  the 
measures  which  shall  appear  to  me 
proper  to  prevent  the  abuse /which 
the  British  cabinet  makes  of  its  pow- 
er, with  respect  to  neutral  flags,  and 
to  see  if  we  cannot  force  it  to  re- 
nounce so  mijust  a  tyranny,  I  have 
resolved  to  adopt,  and  do  hereby  re- 
quire there  shall  be  adopted,  in  all 
my  states,  the  same  measures  which 
have  been  taken  by  my  intimate  ally, 


the  emperor  of  the  French  and  king 
of  Italy,  and  which  are  of  the  fol- 
lowing tenor« — [Here  follows  a  lite- 
ral copy  of  the  decree  of  the  26th  . 
December,  issued  on  this  subject  by 
his  majesty  the  emperor  and  king.] 

No.  12. — Convention  bettoeen  his  Ma* 
jesty  and  the  King  qfSvoeden^  sign* 
ed  at  Stockholm  on  the  Ibth  ofFc* 
hruary^  1808. 

The  consequences  of  the  Trea^ 
of  Tilsit  between  Russia  and  France 
unfolding  themselves  more  and  more, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  threaten  Swe* 
den  with  a  speedy  invasion,  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  her  to  accede  to 
the  French  system;  and  his  Swe* 
dish  majesty  finding  himself  there- 
fore under  die  necessitv  of  bringing 
forward,  to  resist  its  erocts,  a  sreat* 
er  force  than  he  has  at  his  ordinanr 
disposal,  his  Britannic  majesty,  ani- 
mated with  the  constant  desire  of 
contributing  to  the  defence  and  se* 
curily  of  his  ally,  and  of  sv^porting 
him  by  every  means  in  a  war  under- 
taken for  the  mutual  interests  of 
both  states,  has  determined  to  give 
to  his  Swedish  majesty  an  immediate 
aid  in  money,  as  being  tiie  most 
prompt  and  efficacious,  to  be  paid 
nom  time  to  time  at  fixed  periods; 
and  their  augesties  having  judged  it 
expedient,  that  a  formal  Ponvention 
with  r^ard  to  their  reciprocal  inten* 
tions  in  this  respect,  should  be  con- 
cluded, they  have,  for  this  pjorpose, 
named  and  authorised  thdr  respec- 
tive plenipotentiaries ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  tiie  name  and  on  the  part  of  ms 
majesty  the  king  of  the  united  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Edward  Thornton,  Esq.  his  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plen^>o- 
tentiary  to  ms  majesty  the  king  of 
Sweden;  and  in  the  name  and  on 
the  part  of  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Sweden,  the  Baron  d 'Ehrenhein; 
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president  of  his  chancery^  and  com* 
mander  of  his  order  of  the  polar  star, 
who,  alter  having  communicated  to 
each'  other  their  respective  full  pow- 
ers, have  agreed  upon  the  following 
articles  ;-r- Art.  1.  His  majesty  the 
king  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  engages  that 
there  shall  he  paid  to  ms  majesty 
the  king  of  Sweden,  the  sum  of 
1/200 fOOCA,  in  equal  instalments  of 
lOOyOOOK  sterling  each  per  month, 
lieginning  with  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary of  the  present  year  inclusively, 
and  to  continue  successively  in  the 
course  of  each  month,  the  first  of 
which  instalments  shall  be  paid  on 
the  ratification  of  the  present'  con* 
▼ention  by  his  Swedisn  majesty. — 
d.  His  majesty  the  king  of  Sw^en 
engages  on  his  part  to  employ  the 
said  sum  in  putting  into  motion,  and 
keeping  on  a  respectable  establish- 
ment, all  his  land  forces,  and  such 
part  as  shall  be  necessary  of  his 
fleets,  and  particularly  his  flotilla, 
in  order  to  oppose  the  most  effectual 
resistance  to  the  common  enemies. 
—3.  Their  said  majesties  moreover 
engage  to  conclude  no  peace  or 
truce,  or  convention  of  neutrality 
with  the  enemy,  but  in  concert  and 
by  mutual  agteement.^ — 4'.  The  pre- 
sent convention  shall  be  ratified  by 
tile  two  high  contracting  parties, 
and  its  ratifications  shall  be  exchan- 
|[ed  at  London  within  the  space  of 
^x  weeks  after  the  signature  of  the 
said  convention,  or  sooner  if  it  can 
be  done.  In  fkith  whereof,  we  the 
midersigned  plenipotentiaries  of  their 
said  majesties,  have  signed  the  pre- 
sent convention,  and  have  caused 
the  seal  of  our  amu^  to  be  affixed 
thereto. 
Done  at  Stockhohn,  the  8th  of  Fe- 
bruary, in  the  year  of  redemp 
eion,  1808. 

Edw.  Thorntqk, 
F»  Ehrenheim, 


Separate  Artick^^^Tht  twe  Ii^ 
contracting  parties  have  agreed  ta. 
concert,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  mea» 
sures  to  be  taken,  and  the  auxiliaiy 
succours  to  be  stipulated  for,  in  the 
case  of  a  war  actually  takii^  place 
^between  Sweden  and  the  poweit 
her  neighbours ;  and  the  stipmaticms 
which  may  thence  result  shall  be 
considered  as  se{»rate  and  addition- 
al articles  to  this  convention,  and 
shall  have  the  same  force  as  if  they 
were  word  for  word  inserted  thereis. 
In  faith  of  which,  we  the  undersiga- 
ed  plenipotentiaries  of  their  said  ma- 
jesties, have  signed  this  separate  ar- 
ticle, and  have  caused  the  seal  of  our 
arms  to  be  affixed  thereto. 
Done  at  Stockholm,  t^e  8th  of  Fe- 
bruary, in  the  year  of  redemp- 
tion, 1808. 

Edw.  TuoHNTojf. 
F.  Ehuenheim. 

No.  13. — Treaty  of  AUiance  and 
Subsidy  between  his  M^ajesty  the 
King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  and  Us 
Majesty  ike  King  of  the  Ttoo  &*- 
ciliesy  signed  at  Palermo,  on  the 
SOth  of  March,  ISOS. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  his  majes^  the  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  being  equally  ani- 
mated by  a  sincere  desire  of  strength- 
ening more  and .  more  the  ties  of 
friendship  and  good  understanding 
which  so  happily  subsist  between 
them,  have  judged  that  nothing 
could  contribute  more  efficaciously 
to  that  salutary  end,  than  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  of  alliance  and 
subsidj^.  For  this  purpose  their  said 
majesties  have  named  their  reapec- 
tive*  plenipotentiaries,  viz.  his  Britan- 
nic qiajesty,  the  right  hon.  William 
Drummond,  one  of  his  majesty's 
most  hon.  privy  council,  and  his  en- 
voy extraordinary  and  minister  pie- 
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idpotentiary  at  the  court  of  his  said 
Sicilian  majesty;-— and  his  majesty 
the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the 
right  illustrious  and  right  excellent 
Tnomas  de  Somma,  marquis  of  Cir- 
cello,  his  gentleman  of  the  chamber, 
Beld-marshal  of  his  armies,  knight 
of  his  royal  order  of  St  Januarius, 
his  counsellor  of  state,  secretary  of 
state  for  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  superintendant  general  of 
the  ports ;  who,  after  having  com- 
municated their  respective  full  pow- 
ers, have  agreed  upon  the  following 
articles : — 

Art.  I,  There  shall  be  a  continu- 
ance of  the  sincere  and  constant 
friendship  between  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty and  his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  their  heirs  and 
successors,  which  has  always  subsist- 
ed up  to  the  present  time. 

II.  The  two  high  contracting  par- 
ties shall  afford  to  each  other,  during 
the  present  war  with  France,  every 
succour  and  assistance,  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  forces,  and  shall 
prevent,  by  common  consent,  every 
thin^  that  can  cause  them  trouble  or 
detriment. 

III.  His  majesty  the  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  engages  to  grant  to  the 
troops  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  sta- 
tioned in  the  fortresses  of  Sicily,  and 
V  to  all  British  ships  of  war,  an  exemp- 
tion from  all  duties  belonging  to  him, 
upon  every  thing  of  which  the  Bri- 
tish squadlron  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  troops  in  that  natipn  may 
stand  in  need,  and  which  the  coun- 
try can  furnish,  in  provisions,  food, 
and  in  military  and  naval  stores. 

IV.  His  Sicilian  majesty  being  de- 
mrous  of  giving  an  additional  proof 
of  the  sentiments  by  which  he  is 
animated,  also  engages  to  exempt 
from  all  duties  belonging  to  him  up- 
sn  such  provisions  as  may  be  recjui- 


site  for  the  British  ships  df  war  at 
Malta,  as  well  as  all  military  stores 
which  are  to  be  found  in  thie  coun* 
try,  on  condition  however,  that  each 
vessel  or  vessels  of  war  be  furnished 
with  a  requisition  from  the  governor 
of  the  said  island,  which  shall  speci« 
fy  the  articles,  and  the  quantity  re-* 
quired. 

V.  His  Sicilian  majesty  further 
engages,  in  virtue  of  the  present 
treaty,  never  to  allow  the  enemies 
of  Great  Britain  to  bring  into  any  of 
his  ports,  during  the  present  war,  any 
British  ships  taken  by  the  enemies  o£ 
Great  Britain. 

VI.  His  Sicilian  majesty  also  en- 
gages to  open  the  ports  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  during  the  present  war,  to 
British  squadrons,  as  well  as  to  all 
merchant  and  other  ships  belonging 
to  British  subjects,  without  any  re- 
striction whatever,  referring  to  the 
^hird  aiticle,  with  respect  to  exemp* 
^on  from  duties. 

VII.  His  Britannic  majesty  enga- 
ges in  return,  to  defend,  during  the 
present  war,  the  fortresses  of  Messi* 
na  and  Augusta,  and  to  maintain 
there  for  that  purpose,  at  his  charge 
and  expence,  a  body  of  troops  which, 
in  the  present  war,  shall  consist  cf 
ten  thousand  men,  and  to  augment 
their  number  if  the  case  shall  require 

'  it.  The  disposition  of  which  troops 
in  the  said ,  fortresses,  shall  be  m 
such  manner  and  proportion  as  tha 
commanding  officer  (to  whom  every 
requisite  facility  shall  be  given,) 
shall  judge  expedient :  and  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  stipulates,  that  the 
said  general  officers  shall  have  the 
power  of  exercising  martial  law  in 
the  above  garrisons,  with  respect  to 
their  British  troops,  in  the  same -man- 
ner, and  according  to  the  same  rules, 
as  are  observed  in  other  English  gar- 
risons.—Quarters  for  the  said  troops 
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ghall  be  provided  in  the  above-men- 
tioned fortresses  by  his  Sicilian  ma* 

VIII.  His  Britannic  majesty  far- 
ther engages  to  pay  to  his  Sicilian 
majesty,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  present  war,  an  anjiual  subsidy 
<^  300,000/.  sterling,  (to  commence 
from  the  10th  of  September,  1805, 
when  the  British  and  Russian  troops 
landed  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,) 
payable  at  the  rate  of  25,000/.  ster- 
ling per  month ;  which  payment  shall 
always  be  made  one  month  in  ad- 
vance, computing  from  the  date  of 
the  signature  of  the  present  treaty. 
His  Sicilian  majesty  purposing  to 
employ  the  said  subsidies  for  the  use 
of  his  marine,  and  of  his  land  forces, 
shall  regulate  the  distribution  pf 
them  in  such  proportion  as  these 
two  services  may  require,  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  states,  and  for  operations 
against  the  common  enemy,  and  an 
account  shall  be  given  every  three 
months  to  the  British  government, 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  Sicilian 
majesty  shall  ha^e  employed  the 
subsidies  paid  to  him  by  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

IX.  The  two  high  contracting 
parties  desiring  to  strengthen  more 
and  more  the  ties  which  unite  the 
two  nations,  and  to  extend  their  mu- 
tual relations,  will  employ  them- 
selves, as  soon  as  possible,  in  conclu- 
ding a  treaty  of  commerce,  the  ar- 
ticles of  which  shall  be  equally  ad- 
vantageous to  the  subjects  oi  both 
states. 

X.  His  Sicilian  m^esty  engages 
not  to  conclude  with  France  a  peace 
separate  from  England ;  and  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  on  his  part,  also  en- 
gages not  to  make  a  peace  with 
France  without  comprehending  and 
saving  in  it  the  interests  of  his  Sici- 
lian majesty. 


XI.  ThepreMnttreat^rofalfimce 
and  subsidy  shall  be  ratified  by  tie 
two  high  contracting  parties,  aod 
the  ratification  shall  be  exchanged 
in  due  form  in  London,  withmtbe 
space  of  four  months  from  the  date 
of  its  signature,  or  sooner  if  possible. 
In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  uQde^ 
signed,  furnished  with  fuU  poven 
from  our  respective  sovereigns,  im 
signed  the  present  treaty,  and  have 
thereunto  affixed  the  seal  of  our 
arms. 

Done  at  Palermo,  this  SOthday 
of  March,  1808. 

W.  Drummond. 
Thomas  de  Somma. 

No.  14.— Spanish  Decree.— % 
of  a  Decree  issued  from  the  Pmce 
of  San  Lorenzo^  October  30. 
"  C.  lU- God,  who  watches  over 
his  creatures,  docs  not  permit  the 
consununation  of  atrocious  de^ 
when  the  intended  victims  are  inoo* 
cent.  Thus  his  omnipotence  hastt- 
ved  me  from  the  most  unheard-rf  «• 
tastrophe.  My  people,  my  8ul>iwtti 
all  know  my  Christianity  and  settled 
habits.  They  all  love  me ;  and  I  rt* 
ceive  from  all  of  them  proofe  of  their 
veneration«-<uch  as  the  conthict  rf 
a  parent  calls  for  from  bis  chil<to 
I  lived  persuaded  of  this  felidtyi  IM 
devoted  to  the  repose  of  ny  fiB^» 
when  an  unknown  hand  dicoverw 
the  most  atrocious  and  uniiesrd'Oi 
coii^iracy,  which  was  carried  on  » 
my  own  palace,  against  my  pew** 
IVly  life,  which  has  so  c^«n  been  » 
danger,  was  too  long  in  the  eyes  rf 
my  successor,  who,  infatuated  bf 
prejudice,  and  alienated  fi«n  ^''^ 
principle  of  Christianity  thit  my  p 
rental  care  and  love  had  taughtta 
had  entered  into  a  project  to  d^ 
throne  me.  foformed  of  this,  i 
thought  propar  to  inquire,  {)««*• 
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aUy,  into  the  truth  of  the  fact,  and, 
mirprising  him  in  my  room,  I  found 
hi  his  ppssession,  the  cypher  of  his 
cotrespbndence,  and  of  the  instruc- 
tions he  had  received  (Vom  the  vile 
conq^rators.  In  consequence  of  this 
discovery,  I  immediately  convoked 
the  governor  and  council,  in  order 
tbat  they  might  make  the  necessary 
inquiries;  the  result  has  been  the 
detection    of  several   malefactorSi 
whose  imprisonment  I  have  ^order- 
ed ;  as  sho  the  arrest  of  my  son,  at 
his  residence.    This  is  an  additional 
aggravation  of  die  affliction  I  labour 
tinder ;  but,  however  painful  to  my 
feelings,  it  must  be  submitted  to,  as 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  suppression  of  such  a  conspi- 
racy.   At  the  same  time  that  I  di- 
rect the  publication  of  this  afiair  to 
my  subjects,  I  cannot  avoid  express- 
ing to  them  the  regret  by  which  I 
gm  agkated ;  but  that  regret  will  be 
alleviated  by  the  demonstrations  of 
their  Joyalty.   You  will  take  the  pro- 
per measures  to  have  this  decree  dr- 
ttukted  in  due  form. 

*•  Charles  R/' 
**  By  command  of  his  majesty,  I 
transmit  this  decree  to  your  excd- 
lency,  in  order  that  it  may  be  duly 
promu^ated. 

*^  Signed  by  the  minist^s,  and 
addressed  to  all  viceroys,  &c" 

Mudridy  Nov.  5 This  day  the 

king  addressed  the  following  decree 
to  the  governor  4ui  interim  of  the 
council  q£  Castile : 

**  The  voice  of  natiare  uimervet 
the  arm  of  vengemice ;  and  when 
Ike  ^^ffl^nder's  want  of  coosideradoB 
nleads  for  pity,  a  Either  cannot  are- 
fttse  listening  to  his  voice.  My  son 
has  already  declared  the  authors  of 
that  horrible  plan  which  had  bsen 
suggested  by  the  evil-mmded.  He 
has  laid  open  every  thing  in  a  legal 
form,  and  all  is  exactly  consistent 


with  those  proofs  that  are  required 
by  the  law  in  such  cases.  His  con« 
fusion  and  repentance  have  dictated 
the  remonstrances  which  he  has  ad« 
dressed  to  me,  and  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  chief: 

**  ^re  and  Father, — I  am  guil^  rf 
&iling  in  my  duty  to  your  nu^estv; 
I  have  failed  in  obedience  to  my  &- 
ther  and  king.  I  ought  to  do  no* 
thing  without  your  mcyesty's  con- 
sent ;  hilt  I  have  been  surprised.  I 
have  denounced  the  guilty,  and  beg 
your  majesty  to  suffer  your  rq)eDtaBt 
son  to  kffis  your  feet.  F£RDi:brAii». 
♦*  St  Laurent,  Nov.  5J' 
"  Madam  ipd  Mother,— I  sincerely 
repent  of  the  great  fault  ^ich  I 
have  committed  against  the  king  and 
queen,  my  &ther  and  mother!— 
With  the  greatest  submission  I  b^ 
your  pardon,  as  well  as  for  my  obsti- 
nacy in  denying  the  truth  the  other 
night.  For  this  cause,  I  lieartily 
entreat  your  majesty  to  deign  to  in- 
terpose your  mediation  between  my 
father  and  me,  that  he  m^  ceaade- 
scend  to  sufter  his  ra^tant  sea  to 
kiss  his  feet.  Fxbai^jakd. 

*' St  Laurent,  Nov.  5.'* 

^^  In  conse<iuence  of  daese  lett^Sy 
and  the  entreaty  ^  the  queen,  my 
wdl-beloved  spouse,  I  fcMgiye^  mj 
son ;  and  h^  sh^l  recover  my  &.vour» 
as  soonashis  conduct  shall  ^ve  preofa 
of  a  real  amendment  in  his  proceed- 
ings. I  ordain  also,  that  the  same 
judges  who  have  heard  this  cause 
from  the  cmnmencement,  sl^  eoi^ 
tuMie  the  process  4  and  I  allow  them 
to  conjoin  others,  as  colleagues,  i£ 
they  shall  find  occasion.  I  enjoin 
them,  as  soosi  as  it  shall  be  finished* 
to  submit  to  me  their  judgment, 
which  shall  be  oonfermabJe  to  law, 
accordic^  to  the  magnitude  of  of- 
fences, and  the  quality  of  ofienders. 
They  ought  to  take  for  a  basis,  in  re- 
ducing the  iieads  of  the  accusation, 
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the  answers  given  by  the  prince  to 
die  interrogatories  which  he  has  un- 
dergone ;  mey  are  copied  and  sign- 
ed by  his  own  hand,  as  well  as  the 
papers  also  in  his  writing, .  which 
were  seized  in  his  bureaus.  The  de- 
cision shall  be  communicated  to  my 
counciU.and  to  my  tribunals,  and  be 
circulated  among  my  subjects,  in  or- 
(ier  that  they  may  acknowledge  my 
compassion  and  my  justice,  and  may 
alleviate  the  affliction  into  which 
tfiey  were  thrown  by  my  first  decree  ; 
Ibr  in  that  they  saw  the  danger  of 
their  sovereign  and  their  father,  who 
loves  them  as  his  own  children,  and 
by  whom  he  is  beloved. 

(  Signed )      "  D.  B.  Munoz.*' 

By  the  royal  decree  of  the  30th 
of  October,  inserted  in  the  circular 
letter,  which  is  addressed  to  you  the 
31st  of  the  same  month,  his  majesty 
has^  deigned  to  make  known  to  his 
council,  that  his  august  person, 
thanks  to  the  assistance  of  God,  has 
been  delivered  from  the  catastrophe 
which  threatened  it. 
»  On  this  subject  the  council  has 
proposed  to  his  majesty  to  allow  it, 
as  well  as  all  the  people  and  commu- 
nities of  the  kmgdom,'  to  return 
thahks  for  this  favour  to  the  Omni- 
potent, by  a  solemn  festival.  His 
majesty  having  deigned  to  consent 
to  the  wish  of  his  council,  has  resol- 
ved to  give  it  immediate  execution, 
and  has  determined  to  give  the -ne- 
cessary orders  for  such  a  festival  in 
the  capital  and  its  dependencies. 

This  order  of  council,  with  a  view 
to  its  due  execution,  is  hereby  com- 
municated to  you  M.  M.  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  prelates,  seculars, 
and  regulars  of  the  holy  churches, 
desiring  you  to  acknowledge  to  me 
the  receipt  of  the  present  decree. 
(Signed)         D.  B.  Munoz. 

Madrid^  Nov.  7,  1808. 


No.  IB^r^Secret  Treaty  hdweettliis 
Catholic  Majesty  and  his  Majesti/ 
the  Emperor  of  the  French^  bjf 
tvhich  the  high  contracting  parHa 
stipulate  every  thing  respedim  the 
fvJture  condition  of  Portugal'-' 
Fontainbleauy  October  27, 1808. 

We,  Napoleon,  by  the  grace  rf 
God  and  the  constitution,  emperor 
of  the  French,  king  of  Italy,  and 
protector  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  having  seen  and  examifled 
the  treaty  concluded,  arranged,  and 
signed  at  Fontainbleau,  Oct  27, 
1808,  by  general  of  division  MicW 
Duroc,  grand  marshal  of  our  pakcc, 
grand  knight  of  the  legion  oi  ho- 
nour, &c.  in  virtue  of  the  full  powers 
conferred  by  us  upon  him  for  this 
purpose,  with  Don  Eugenic  Izquier- 
do  de  Ribera  y  Lezaun,  honoraiy 
councillor  of  state  and  of  wartohii 
majesty  the  king  of  Spam,  who  was 
also  furnished  with  full  powers  by 
his  sovereign,  which  treaty  is  of  the 
following  tenor : — 

His  majesty,  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  king  of  Italy,  and  protector 
,of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
and  his  catholic  majesty  the  king  of 
Spain,  wishing  to  regulate  by  com- 
mon consent  the  interest  of  the  twa 
states,  and  to  determine  the  future 
condition  of  Portugal,  in  a  way  that 
shall  be  consiistent  with  sound  policy 
as  to  both  countries,  have  named  for 
their  ministers  plenipotentiary ;  that 
is  to  say,  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French,  king  of  Italy,  and  pro- 
tector of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  general  of  division  Michael 
Duroc,  grand  marshal  of  the  palace, 
grand  knight  of  the  legion  of  honour: 
and  his  catholic  majesty,  the  king  of 
Spain,  Don  Eugenio  Izquierdo  oc 
Ribera  y  Lezaun,  his  honorary  coua- 
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dllor  cf  state  and  of  war,  both  which 
pcoinisters  have  exchanged  their  full 
powers,  have  agreed  as  follows : 

Art.  I.  The  province  of  Entre 
liif  ino  y  Duero,  with  the  city  of  O- 
porto,  shall  be  made  over,  in  entire 
property  and  sovereignty,  to  his  ma- 
jesty the  king  of  Etruria,  with  the 
^tle  of  king  of  northern  Lusitania^ 

II.  The  province  of  Alantejo,  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Algarves,  shall 
be  made  over,  in  entire  property  and 
sovereignty,  to  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
to  be  by  hMn  enjoyed  under  the  title 
of  prince  of  the  Algarves. 

III.  The  provinces  of  Beira,  Tras 
los  Montes,  and  Pbrtugoese  Estre- 
madura,  shall  remain  undisposed  of 
until  there  be  a  general  peace,  to  be 
then  disposed  of  accoraing  to  cir- 
cumstsmces,  and  conformably  with 
what .  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  two  mgh  contracting  parties. 

IV.  The  kingdom  of  northern  Lu- 
fiitania  shall  be  held  by  the  descen- 
dants of  his  majesty  the  king  of  E- 
truria  hereditarily,  and  accoraing  to 
the  laws  of  succession  which  are  esta- 
blished in  the  family  on  the  throne 
•f  Spain. 

V.  The  principality  of  the  Algar- 
ves  shall  be  held  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  hereditarily, 
and  according  to  the  laws  of  suc- 
cession which  are  established  in  the 
&mily  on  the  dirone  of  Spain. 

VI.  If  there  should  be  no  descen- 
d£mts  or  legitimate  heirs  of  the. king 

«of  northern  Lusitania,or  of  the  prince 
of  the  Algarves,  these  countries  shall 
be  disposed  of  by  investiture  by  the 
king  of  Spsun  in  a  manner  so  that 
they  shall  never  be  united  under 
one  head,  or  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Spain. 

VII.  The  kingdom  of  northern 
lAitttania  and  the  principality  of  the 


Algarves  shall  acknowledge  as  pro- 
tector his  catholic  majesty  the  kin^ 
of  Spain,  and  in  no  case  the  sove- 
reigns of  those  countries  shall  make 
peace  or  war  without  his  consent. 

VIU.  In  case  that  the  princes  of 
Beira,  Tras  los  Montes,  and  Portu« 
guese  Estremadura,  held  in  seques- 
tration, should  devolve  at  a  general 
peace  to  the  house  of  Braganza,  ia 
exchange  for  Gibraltar,  Trinidad,j 
and  other  colonies,  which  the  Eng« 
lish  have  conquered  from  Spain  and 
her  allies,  the  new  sovereign  of  these 
provinces  shall  have,  with  respect  to 
his  catholic  majesty  the  king  of  Spain, 
the  same  obligations  as  the  king  of 
northern  Lusitania,  and  the  prince 
of  Algarves^  and  shall  hold  them 
under  the  same  conditions. 

IX.  His  majesty  the  king  of  Etru- 
ria  cedes  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  ia 
full  property  and  sovereignty,  to  his 
-majesty  the  emperor  of  the  Frenck 
and  king  of  Italy. 

X.  As  soon  as  the  provinces  of 
Portugal  shall  be  definitively  occu- 
pied, the  different  princes  who  are 
to  possess  them  shall  mutually  ap- 
pointcommissioners  to  ascertain  their 
natural  boundaries. 

XI.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French  and  king  of  Italy  guaran- 
tees to  his  catholic  majesty,  the  king 
of  Spain,  the  possession  of  his  domi- 
nions on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. 

XII.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French  and  king  of  Italy  enga- 
ges to  recognize  his  catholic  majes- 
ty, the  king  of  Spain,  emperor  of 
the  Two  Americas^  when  every  thing 
is  ready  for  his  majesty's  assuming 
that  title,  which  may  be  either  at  the 
general  peace,  or  at  farthest  within 
three  years  therefrom.. 
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XIII.  The  two  high  contracting 
powers  shall  mutually  agree  upon  an 
equal  partition  of  the  islands^  coIo- 
B^,  and  other  transmarine  posses- 
sions of  Portugal. 

XIV.  The  present  treaty  shall  be 
kept  secret.  It  shall  be  ratified,  and 
the  ratification  shall  be  exclumged 
at  Madrid,  within  twenty  days  at  the 
latest,  fnmi  the  date  of  its  signa- 
ture. 

Done  at  Fontainbleau,  October 
27,1808. 

(Signed)        Duroc. 

E.  IZQUIERDO. 

We  have  approved,  and  do  here- 
by approve,  of  the  preceding  treaty, 
and  all  and  every  of  the  articles 
therein  contained.  We  declare  it  to 
be  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed ; 
and  promise  that  it  shall  be  mviola- 
hiy  observed. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  exe* 
cuted  these  presents,  signed  with  our 
hand  and  sealed  with  our  imperial 
-^eal,  at  Fontainbleau,  the  29th  day 
cf  October,  1808. 

(  Signed )     Napoleon. 

Champagny, 
The  minister  for  foreign  afiairs. 
Maret, 
The  Secretary  of  State. 

Secret  Contention  concluded  at  Fon*' 
tainUeau  between  Ms  Majesty  the 
King  of  Spainy  and  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  the  French^  by 
which  the  ttvo  high  contracting  par- 
ties  adjust  all  that  relates  to  the 
occupation  of  Portugal^ — At  Fon- 
tainkeau,  ^th  October,  1808. 

NO  II. 

Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  the  constitution,  emperor  of  the 
French,  king  of  Italy,  and  protector 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
having  seen  and  examined  the  con- 


▼ention  concluded,  arranged,  and 
signed,  at  Fontainbleau,  on  the  27tb 
of  October  1808,  by  the  general  of 
division  Michael  Duroc,  grand  mar- 
shal of  our  palace,  grand  cordon  of 
the  legion  of  honour,  ^c  in  virtne 
of  the  fiill  powers  with  which  we 
thereto  conferred  upon  him,  on  the 
one  side ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  by 
D.  Eugenic  lEquierdo  de  Ribera  y 
Lezaun,  honorary  councillor  of  state 
and  of  war  to  his  midesty  the  king  of 
Spain,  equally  fiimished  with  fiili 
powers  by  hig  sovereign — the  tenor 
of  which  convention  is  as  follows : 

His  majesty  the  emperor  of  die 
French,  king  of  Italy,  and  protector 
of  the  confederation  of  Uie  Rhine, 
and  his  catholic  nu^esty  the  king  of 
Spain,  being  desirous  of  entering  in* 
to  an  arrangement  with  req^ect  to  the 
occupation  and  conquest  of  Porto- 
gal,  according  to  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  signed  this  day,  have  ap- 
pointed, viz.  His  majesty  the  empe- 
ror of  Uie  French,  king  of  Italy,  and 
Srotector  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Lhine,  the  general  of  diviaon  Mi- 
chael Duroc,  grand  marshal  of  his 
palace,  grand  cordon  of  the  l^ion  of 
nonour,  and  his  catholic  majesQr  the 
king  of  Spain,  Don  Eugenio  tzqm- 
erdo  de  Ribera  y  Lesaon,  his  hono- 
rary councillor  of  state  and  of  wv, 
who,  afler  exchanging  their  foil 
powers,  have  agreed  upon  diefd- 
lowing  articles. — 

I.  A  body  of  Erendi  imperial 
troops,  consisting  of  25/XK)  inmntiy 
and  300  cavalry,  shaU  enter  SpaoBf 
and  march  direct  for  Lisbon :  thsy 
shall  be  jmned  by  a  body  of  9001 
Spanish  infantry  and  SOOO  eavtfayi 
with  30  pieces  of  artillery. 

At  the  same  time  a  division  of 
Spanish  troops,  consisdng  of  10,000 
men,  shall  take  possession  of  tke 
province  of  Entre  Minho  Douria 
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and  of  the  city  of  Oporto ;  and  ano- 
ther division  of  6000  men,  also  con- 
sisting of  Spanish  troops,  shall  take 
possession  of  Alentejo,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Algarves, 

III.  The  French  troops  shall  be 
subsisted  and  maintained  by  Spain, 
and  their  pay  shall  be  provided  by 
France  during  the  time  occupied  by 
their  march  through  Spain. 

IV.  The  moment  that  the  com- 
bined troops  have  entered  Portugal, 
the  government  and  administration 
of  the  provinces  of  Beira,  Tras  los 
Monies,  and  Portuguese  Estremadu- 
ra,  (which  are  to  remain  in  a  st^te  of 
sequestration,)  sh^  be  vested  in  the 
general  commanding  the  French 
troops;  and  the  contributions  im- 
posed thereon  shall  accrue  to  the  be- 
nefit of  France.  The  provinces  that 
are  to  form  the  kingdom  of  northern 
Lusitania,  and  the  principality  of 
the  Algarves,  shall  be  administered 
and  governed  by  the  generals  com- 
manding the  Spanish  divisions  which 
shall  enter  the  same ;  and  the  con- 
tributions imposed  thereon  shall  ac- 
crue to  the  benefit  of  Spain. 

V,  The  central  body  shall  be  un- 
der  the  orders  of  the  commander  of 
the  French  troops,  to  whom  also  the 
Spanish  troops  attached  to  that  ar- 
my shall  pay  obedience.  Neverthe- 
less, should  the  Xing  of  Spain  or  the 
Prince  of  Peace  think  fit  to  join  the 
said  body,  the  French  troops,  with 
the  general  commanding  them,  shall 
be  Subject  to  their  order. 

VI,  Another  body  of  40,000 
French  troops  shall  be  assembled  at 
Bayonne  by  the  20th  of  November 
next,  at  the  latest,  to  be  ready  to 
enter  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Portugal,  in  case  the 
English  should  send  reinforcements 
therein,  or  menace  it  with  attack- 
vet.  i.  PART.  I. 


This  additional  corps,  however,  shall 
not  enter  Spain  imtil  the  two  high 
contracting  parties  have  come  to  an 
agreement  on  that  point. 

VII.  The  present  convention  shall 
be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  ex- 
changed at  the  same  time  with  those 
of  the  treaty  of  this  date. 

Done  at  Fontainbleau,  27th  Octo- 
ber, 1807. 
(Signed)         Duroc 

E.  IZQUIERDO. 

We  have  approved,  and  hereby 
approve,  the  foregoing  convention, 
in  all  and  every  of  the  articles  there- 
in contained,  declare  it  to  be  accept- 
ed, ratified,  and  confirmed,  and 
pledge  ourselves  that  it  shall  be  in- 
violably observed. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  exe- 
cuted these  presents,  signed   with 
our  own  hand,  countersigned,  and 
sealed  with  our  imperial   seal,  at 
Fontainbleau,  the  29th  of  October, 
1807. 
(  Signed  )     Napoleok. 
Champagny, 
fhe  minister  of  foreign  afi^rs. 
Maret, 
The  Secretary  of  State. 

No.  IS.'^Act  of  Abdication  of  Charles 
IV.  injkvour  of  his  son* 

"  My  habitual  infirmities  not  per- 
mitting me  to  support  any  longer  the 
important  weight  of  the  government 
of  my  kingom ;  and  having  need,  in 
order  to  re-establish  my  health,  to 
enjoy  private  life  in  a  more  tempe- 
rate cUmate,  I  have  decided,  after 
the  most  minute  deliberation,  to  ab- 
dicate my  crown  in  favour  of  my 
heir,  my  most  beloved  son,  the  Prince 
of  Asturias. 

"  Consequently,  it  is  my  royal  will, 
that  he  be  forthwith  acknowledged 
and  obeyed  as  king,  and  natural  lord 
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of  all  my  kingdoms  and  sovereign- 
ties; and  that  this  royal  decree  of 
my  free  and  spontaneous  abdication, 
may  be  exactly  and  directly  fulfilled^ 
you  will  communicate  it  to  the  coun- 
cil, and  to  all  others  whom  it  may 
appertain. 

(Signed)     "I,  The  King." 
**  Given  at  Aranjuez,  19th  March, 
1808." 

No.  17.— The  Madrid  Gazette  of  the 
31st  March,  contains  the  follow- 
ing passage  :— 

As  the  nature  of  the  proceedmgs 
which  took  place  in  the  Escurial  is 
only  known  by  an  account  which 
was  published  the  27th  October  last 
year,  the  king  our  sovereign  being 
desirous  that  all  his  subjects  should 
know  how  his  royal  person,  as  well 
as  several  persons  employed  by  go- 
vernment, acted  on  that  occasion, 
has  ordered  a  brief  account  to  be 
published  of  this  business,  which  is 
nmch  better  understood  after  the 
discoveries  which  have  been  made 
among  the  papers  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  which  contain  amongst  others 
the  following  particulars  :  the  28th 
of  October  last,  the  late  king  sent 
several  papers  to  the  Marquis  de  Ca- 
ballero,  secretary  of  the  general  de- 
partment of  justice,  which  papers, 
he  said,  had  been  found  among  the 
papers  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  our 
present  king  and  sovereign.  The 
papers  consisted,  first,  of  a  few  sheets 
stuck  together,  written  in  his  majes- 
ty's own  hand-writing;  2dly,  of  a 
similar  paper,  also  written  by  his  ma- 
jesty ;  3dly,  of  a  letter,  dated  Tala- 
vera,  the  28th  of  May,  written  in  a 
•  tlisguised  hand,  and  without  a  signa- 
t-ire ;  in  the  4th  place,  of  a  paper, 
containing  different  figures,  design- 
t>d  to  form  a  system  of  cyphers,  with 


one  written  leaf  without  a  signature. 
The  first  paper  is  a  memoir,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is,  with  the  most  pro- 
found respect,  to  represent  to  the 
late  king,  the  unjust  proceedings  of 
Don  Manuel  Godoy,  prince  of  peace. 
This  memoir  contained  a  variety  of 
particulars  concerning  the  proceed- 
ings, fortune,  injustice,  and  despot- 
ism of  that  person.  The  Prince  of 
Asturias  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
his  royal  father,  rec]^uesting  him,  that 
in  his  presence  an  mquiry  might  be 
instituted  by  those  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  whom  he  thought  most  wor- 
thy of  his  confidence,  or  whom 
chance  might  present  to  him,  into 
the  truth  of  the  facts  stated  in  the 
memoir;  and  if  convinced  thereof 
to  dismiss  the  Prince  of  Peace  from 
his  royal  presence,  and  banish  him 
with  his  whole  family :  such  a  step, 
were  it  only  considered  as  a  measure 
of  precaution,  would  difiiise  joy 
throughout  the  whole '  kingdom.- 
This  memoir  contained  several  other 
observations,  all  tendin*^  to  promote 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tion. They  are  here  passed  over  in 
silence,  because  what  we  have  men- 
tioned of  the  contents  of  the  memoir 
is  quite  suflScient  to  form  an  opinion 
of  its  tendency  arid  nature;  but  it 
must  not  be  orriitted  that  the  Prince 
of  Asturias  concluded  it  by  intreat- 
ing  his  father,  in  case  he  should  not 
approve  of  the  object  of  his  memo- 
nal,  to  have  the  goodness  to  keep  it 
secret,  in  order  to  avert  the  dangers 
to  which  he,  (his  son,)  would oth^- 
wise  be  exposed.  The  letter  dated 
Talavera,  is  written  by  DonJoU 
Esquoquix,  canon  and  prebertfa/T 
of  the  church  of  Toledo,  late  in- 
structor of  his  majesty.  It  is  an  ^ 
swer  to  several  questions  propose  ^ 
him. 
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The  system  of  cjrphers  is  a  means 
frequently  made  use  of  for  corres- 
ponding in  secret  matters  of  great 
importance.  The  single  leaf,  with- 
out signature,  is  written  by  one  of 
the  prince's  servants,  whom  he  had 
dismissed  from  his  service,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  present  busi- 
ness. 

The  following  day,  (the  29th  of 
October,)  at  midnight,  the  secreta- 
ry general  of  the  cabinet  and  the 
provisional  president  of  the  council, 
met  by  order  of  the  late  king  in  his 
apartments,  who  gave  it  as  their  opi- 
nion, that  his  present  majesty  should 
be  examined  concerning  the  con- 
tents of  those  papers.  His  present 
majesty  was  accordingly  called  into 
the  apartments  of  his  ,royal  father, 
where  he  was  arrested,  and  preclu- 
ded from  all  intercourse  with  any 
person,  except  some  new  attendants 
appointed  on  the  occasion.  During 
the  same  night  all  his  present  majes- 
ty's servants  were  arrested. 

On  the  30th  of  October  the  late 
king  sent  an  order  to  the  Marquis  de 
Caballero,  signed  the  same  day  and 
published  all  over  the  kingdom, 
whereby  our  king  and  sovereign  was 
declared  a  traitor,  together  with  his 
servants.  According  to  the  deposi- 
tion, upon  oath,  made  by  his  present 
majesty,  and  four  secretaries  of  the 
departments  of  justice  and  war,  that 
order  was  entirely  written  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Don  Manuel  Godoy, 
prince  of  peace,  who  at  that  time  was 
in  Madrid. 

The  original  order  eould  not  be 
annexed  to  these  proceedings,  be- 
cause, in  such  cases,  the  original  is 
always  returned  to  the  king,  and  the 
copy  dispatched  and  published. 

The  same  day,  the  30th  of  Octo- 
ber, finding  himself  confined,  and 


precluded  from  all  communication, 
he  deemed  it  right  to  make  public 
what  he  had  done  for  the  benefit  of 
his  country  ;  and  in  order  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  the  state  of  oppres- 
sion to  wh]ch  he  was  reduced, '  he 
declared  the  same  day,  the  30th  of 
October,  to  the  Marquis  de  Caballe- 
ro, that  with  a  view  of  ]J)romoting  the 
prosperity  of  the  Spanish  empire,  he 
wished  to  marry  a  French  princess 
of  the  blood,  and  that  the  steps  he 
had  already  taken  for  that  purpose 
were  perfectly  his  own,  and  without 
compulsion ;  and  that  whatever  he 
had  done  had  no  other  object  than 
to  open  the  eyes  of  his  royal  parents 
with  regard  to  the  implicit  confi- 
dence which  they  placed  in  Don 
Manuel  Godoy ;  that,  fearful  lest  he 
should  continue  to  make  an  impro- 
per use  of  his  influence  and  power, 
his  majesty  has  judged  it  necessary, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  to 
give  the  Duke  of  Infantado  a  power 
of  attorney  in  his  own,  (the  kmg's,) 
hand-writing,  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  New  Castile, 
in  case  of  the  decease  of  his  roy^ 
father.  At  that  time  the  Prince  of 
Peace  arrived  at  the  palace  of  the 
Escurial,  and  having  entered  the  a- 
partments  of  his  present  majesty^  he 
presented  to  him  the  copy  of  a  let- 
tei;  by  which  his  present  majesty 
was  made  to  ask  pardon  of  his  royal 
father.  His  majesty  being  desirous 
not  to  refuse  this  new  pledge  of  his 
veneration  for  his  royal  parents, 
signed  the  letter  which  is  annexed 
to  the  decree  of  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber. 

His  majesfy  being  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  neither  the  Duke  of  In- 
fantado nor  Don  John  Esquoquix, 
the  author  of  the  letter  dated  lala- 
vera,  are  guilty  of  any  misconduct. 
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deems  himself  obliged  to  declare 
their  innocence,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  other  servants ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose has  ordered  the  present  account 
to  be  given  of  the  proceedings  which 
took  j^ace  in  this  matter. 

No.  17.* — Letter  from  King  Carlos 
IV.  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon* 

SIR9  MY  BROTHBRy 

Your  majesty  will  assuredly  hear 
with  pain  of  the  events  whicn  have 
taken  place  at  Aranjuez,  and  their 
consequences :  you  will  not  without 
sympathy  see  a  king  who  has  been 
compelled  to  resign  his  throne^  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  a  great  mo- 
narch, his  ally,  placing  every  thing 
in  his  protection  who  alone  can  fix 
his  happiness,  and  that  of  his  whole 
family,  and  his  trusty  and  beloved 
subjects.    Under  the  pressure  of  the 
moment,  and  amid  me  clashing  of 
weapons  and  the  cries  of  a  rebellious 
guard,  I  found  that  I  had  to  choose 
between  my  life  and  death,  and  that 
my  death  would  be  followed  by  that 
of  the  queen :  I  was  compelled  to 
abdicate   the   throne;    but  to-day 
peace  is  restored ;  and  full  of  confi- 
dence in  die  generosity  and  genius  of 
the  great  man,  who  has  at  all  times 
declared  himself  my  friend,  I  have 
taken  my  resolution  to  resign  myself 
into  his  hands,  and  await  whatjie 
shall  resolve  on  my  fete,  that  of  ihe 
queen,  and  of  the  Prince  dc  la  Paz. 
I  address  myself  to  your  majes- 
ty, and  protest  against  the  events 
which  took  place  at  Aranjuez,  and 
against  my  dethroiement.     I  rely 
with  confidence,  and  altogether,  upon 
the  cordiality  and  friendship  of  your 
majesty,  praying  that  God  may  have 
you  in  his  holy  keeping. 

Sir,  my  brother,  your  royal  and 


imperial  majesty's  affectionate  bro- 
ther and  friend, 

Carlos* 

Aranjuez^  March  25. 

NO.  II. 

I  protest  and  declare,  that  mj 
decree  of  the  19th  of  March,  in 
which  I  renoimce  my  crown  in  fe- 
vour  of  my  son,  is  a  deed  to  which 
t  was  compelled,  in  order  to  prevent 
greater  calamity,  and  spare  the  blood 
of  my  beloved  subjects.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  considered  as  of  no  au- 
thority. 

(Signed)  I,  the  Kin& 

No.  18. — Letter  from  Ferdinand  Ia 
his  Father^  Charles  IV. 

Venerable  fether  and  lord,— I 
deposited  in  the  ro3ral  hands  of  your 
majesty,  on  the  1st  current,  the  re- 
nunciation of  the  crown  in  your  fe- 
vour.  I  have  believed  it  to  be  obli- 
gatory upon  me  to  modiiy  the  re- 
nunciation by  such  conditions  as  w^ 
agreeable  to  the  respect  due  to  vour 
majesty,  to  the  tranquillity  (rf^my 
dominions,  and  to  the  preservation 
of  my  honour  and  diaracter.  It  r& 
not  without  great  astonishment,  that 
I  have  seen  indignation  produced  in 
the  royal  mind  of  your  majesty,  by 
modifications  dictated  by  prudence, 
and  called  for  by  the  love  that  I 
bear  to  my  subjects. 

Without  any  other  ground,  your 
majesty  thought  proper  to  insult  me 
in  the  presence  of  my  venerable  mo- 
ther, and  of  the  emperor,  by  appel- 
lations the  most  humiliating;  and 
not  content  with  this,  you  require 
my  renunciation  without  any  cwidi- 
tions  or  restrictions,  under  pain  tbat 
I,  and  those  who  composed  my  coun- 
cil, should  be  treated  as  conspirators. 


♦  Th«  reference  to  this  has  been  acddentally  omitted  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
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In  such  a  situation  of  things,  I  make 
the  renunciation  which  your  majesty 
commands,  that  you  may  return  to 
those  sentiments  with  which  your 
majesty  has  hitherto  been  pleased  to 
regard  me,  and  to  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  the  crown,  unfettered 
by  any  stipulations  on  the  part  of, 
Veneiible  Father  and  Lord,  &c. 
Ferdinand. 

No.  18.  ♦— To  the  Supreme  Junta  of 
the  Government. 

Having  judged  it  expedient  to 
give  the  same  direction  to  all  the 
forces  of  our  kingdom,  in  order  to 
maintain  security  of  property,  and 
public  tranquillity  against  enemies, 
as  well  exterior  as  interior,  we  have 
thought  it  fit  to'nominate  our  cousin, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  commands  the  troops  of 
our  ally,  the  emperor  of  the  French. 
We  command  the  council  of  Castile, 
and  the  captains-general  and  goyer- 
nors  of  our  provinces,  to  obey  his 
orders.  In  the  same  quality  he  shall 
preside  over  the  junta  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Given  at  Bayonne,   at  the  Im- 
perial Palace,  stiled  the  Palace 
of  the  Government,   May  4", 
1808. 

(Signed)       I,  the  King. 

NO.  19. — PROCLAMATION. 

Spaniards ! — My  beloved  subjects, 
perfidious  men  seek  to  mislead  you. 
They  would  put  arms  into  your  hands 
against  the  French  troops ;  they  seek 
iJike  to  arm  you  against  the  French, 
and  the  French  against  you.  The 
sacking  of  all  Spam,  calamities  of 
every  kind,  would  be  the  result. 
The  spirit  of  faction^  the  sad  effects 


of  which  I  have  already  felt,  is  still 
in  motion.  In  the  midst  of  these 
important  and  critical  circumstances, 
I  am  occupied  in  concerting  with  my 
ally,  the  emperor  of  the  French,  dl 
that  concerns  your  welfare.  Beware 
of  listening  to  the  enemies  <^  it.  All 
those  who  speak  to  you  against 
France,  thirst  for  your  blood ;  they 
are  either  the  enemies  of  your  nation, 
or  agents  of  England,  who  are  busily 
availinff  themselves  of  circumstances, 
and  whose  intrigues  would  involve 
the  loss  of  your  colonies,  the  separa- 
tion of  your  provinces,  or  a  series 
of  years  of  trouble  and  calamity  for 
your  country. 

SpaniarcU!  trust  to  my  experi- 
ence, and  obey  that  authority  \diich 
I  hold  fi*om  God  and  my  fathers; 
follow  my  example,  and  think  that, 
in  the  position  in  which  you  stand, 
there  is  no  prosperity  and  safety  for 
Spaniards,  hut  in  the  friendship  of 
the  great  emperor  our  ally. 

Given  at  Bayonne,  from  the  Im- 
perial Palace,  stiled  Palace  of 
the  Government,  May  4. 

I,  THE  King; 

No.  20. — To  the  Supreme  Council  of 
Castile^  the  Council  of  Inquisition, 
Sfc. 

In  the  present  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, we  have  resolved  to  give 
a  new  proof  of  our  affection  towards 
our  beloved  subjects,  whose  happi- 
ness, during  the  whole  course  of^our 
reign,  has  been  the  constant  object 
of  our  solicitude.  We  have  there- 
fore abdicated  all  our  claims  upon 
the  Spanish  kingdoms  in  favour  of 
our  friend  and  ally  the  emperor  of 
the  French,  by  a  treaty  which,  has 
been  signed  and  ratified,  and  which 
stipulates  for  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Spsmish  kingdoms, 
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and  the  preservation  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion, not  only  as  the  predominant, 
but  as  the  sole  and  exclusive  religion 
in  Spain. 

We  have  therefore  thought  pro- 
per to  send  you  this  letter,  that  you 
should  conform  yourselves  thereto, 
publish  its  contents,  and  make  every 
exertion  in  support  of  the  emperor 
Napoleon.  Display  the  utmost  frank- 
ness and  friendship  towards  the 
French,  and,  above  all,  direct  all  your 
care  to  preserve  the  country  fi*om  in- 
surrections and  tumults. 

In  the  new  condition  upon  which 
we  are  entering,  we  shall  frequently 
turn  our  eyes  towards  you,  and  hap- 
py shall  we  be  to  know  that  you  en- 
joy peace  and  contentment. 

Uiven  at  the  Imperial  Palace, 
May  4. 

I,  THE  King. 

No.  21. — Resignation  of  the  Croivn  of 
Spain  bi/  King  Charles  IV.  and  the 
Prince  of  Asturias, 

Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French, 
king  of  Italy,  and  protector  of 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
and  Charles  IV.,  king  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies,  animated  equally  by  a 
desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  anar- 
chy to  which  Spain  is  a  prey,  and 
to  save  that  brave  nation  from  the 
agitation  of  faction,  and  the  con- 
vulsions of  civil  and  foreign  war, 
and  place  it  in  the  sole  p(Jsition 
which,  in  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  is  now 
found,  can  maintain  its  integrity, 
guarantee  its  colonies,  and  enable 
it  to  unite  all  its  means  to  those 
of  France  to  obtain  a  maritime 
peace ;  have  resolved  to  combine 
all  their  efforts,  and  to  regulate  by 
a  particular  convention  interests 
so  dear  to  them:  to  this  effect  they 
have  appointed, — 


His  majesty  the  emperor    of  the 
French,  king  of  Italy,  and  pro- 
tector  of  the    confederation   of 
the  Rhine,  the  general  of  divisioii 
Duroc,  grand  marshal  of  the  pa- 
lace; 
His  majesty  the  king  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies^   his   serene  highness 
Manual    Godoy,    prince    of  the 
Peace,  count  of  Evora  Mont,  who, 
after  having  exchanged  their  fiill 
powers,  have  agreed  as  follows  :— 
Art.  I.  His  majesty  King  Charles 
having,  during  his  whole  life,  only 
had  in  view  the  happiness  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  constantly  adhering  to  the 
principle,  that  all  the  acts  of  the  so- 
vereign ought  solely  to  attend  to  that 
object ;  as  the  present  circumstances 
can  only  be  a  source  of  dissensions 
the  more  fatal,  because  factions  have 
dhrided  his  own  family,  has  resolved 
to  cede,, and  does  cede,  by  these  pre- 
sents, to  his  majesty   the   emperor 
Napoleon,  all  his  rights  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  as  the  only 
means,  in  the  state  at  which  things 
have  arrived,  which  can  re-establish 
order:  it  being  always  understood, 
that  the  said  cession  only  takes  place 
in  order  that  his  subjects  may  enjoy 
the   two   following    conditions: — 1. 
The  integrity  of  the  kingdom  shall 
be  maintained.    2.  The  prince  whom 
his  majesty  the  emperor  Napoleon 
shall  judge  proper  to  be  placed  on 
the  throne  of  Spain  shall  be  indepen- 
dent;  and  the  limits  of  Spain  shall  un- 
dergo no  alteration. 

II.  Tlie  catholic,  apostolic,  and  Ro- 
man religion  shall  be  the  only  one 
in  Spain ;  no  reformed  religion  shall 
be  tolerated  there,  and  still  less  infi- 
delity, according  to  the  usage  now 
established. 

III.  All  acts  contrary  to  those  of 
our  faithful  subjects,  since  the  revo- 
lution of  Aranjuez,  are  null  and  of 
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no  validity,  and  their  property  shall 
be  restored  to  them. 

IV.  His  majesty  BLing  Charles  ha- 
ving thus  secured  the  prosperity,  the 
integrity,  and  the  independence  of  his 
subjects,  his  majesty  the  emperor 
engages  to  give  an  asylum  in  his 
states  to  King  Charles,  to  the  queen, 
to  the  prince  of  Peace,  as  also  to 
those  of  their  servants  who  shall 
wish  to  follow  them;  who  shall  enjoy 
in  Frahce  a  rank  equivalent  to  that 
which  they  possessed  in  Spain. 

V.  The  imperial  palace  of  Com- 

S eigne,  and  the  parks  and  forests 
ependent  on  it,  shall  be  at  the 
disposal  of  King  Charles  during  his 
life. 

VL  His  majesty  the  emperor  gives 
and  guarantees  to  King  Charles  a 
civil  list  of  80,000,000  of  reals,  which 
his  majesty  the  emperor  will  cause 
to  be  paid  him  without  delay  every 
monthy'from  the  treasury  of  the  crown. 
At  the  death  of  King  Charles  a 
revenue  of  2,000,000  sh^  form  the 
dowry  of  the  queen. 

VII.  His  majesty  the  emperor  Na- 
poleon engages  to  grant  to  all  the 
infantes  of  Spain  an  annual  rent  of 
four  hundred  thousand  livres,  to  be 
enjoyed  by  them  and  their  descen- 
dants in  perpetuity,  saving  the  re- 

-X  vertibility  of  the  said  rent  from  one 
branch  to  the  other,  in  case  ot  the 
extinction  of  one  of  them,  according 
to  civil  laws.  In  ca^e  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  all  the  branches,  the  said 
rent  shall  revert  to  the  crown  of 
France. 

VIII.  His  majesty  tlie  emperor 
Napoleon  shall  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  he  shall  judge  proper  with 
the  future  king  of  Spain  for  the  pay- 
ment of  t^e  civil  list,  and  the  rents 
stipulated  in  the  preceding  articles  ; 
but  his  majesty  King  Charles  IV.  is 
understood  to  have  no  relation  with 


respect  to  that  object,  except  with 
the  treasury  of  France. 

IX.  His  majesty  the  emperor  Na- 
poleon gives  in  exchange  to  his  ma- 
jesty King  Charles  the  castle  of  Chaui- 
bord,  with  the  parks,  forests,  and 
farms,  dependent  on  it,  to  enjoy  in 
fall  property,  and  to  dispose  of  as 
shall  seem  to  him  good. 

X.  In  consequence,  his  majesty 
King  Charles  renounces,  in  favour  of 
the  emperor  Napoleon,  all  the  allo- 
dial and  particiUar  property  not  ap- 
pertaining to  the  crown  pf  Spaia,  but 
possessed  personally. 

The  infantes  of  Spain  shall  conti- 
nue to  enjoy  the  revenues  of  the 
commanderies  they  possess  in  Spain. 

XI.  The  present  convention  shall 
be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  ex- 
changed, within  eight  days,  or  sooner, 
if  possible. 

bone  at  Bayonne,  May  5,  1808. 

DUROC. 

The  Prince  op  f^^  Peace. 

No.  22. — King  of  Spain^s  last  Pro- 
clamation, 

I  l>ave  thought  proper  to  give 
my  beloved  subjects  this  last  proof 
of.  my  paternal  love.  Their  happi- 
ness, tranquillity,  prosperity,  and  pre- 
servation, and  integrity  of  the  domi- 
nions that  divine  Providence  had 
placed  under  my  sway,  have  been 
the  sole  objects  of  my  constant  care 
during  my  reign."  Every  step  and 
measure  that  have  been  adopted 
since  my  e^^altation  to  the  throne  of 
my  august  ancestors  have  been  di- 
rected to  those  just  purposes,  and 
could  not  be  directed  to  any  other. 
This  day,  in  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances in  which  I  am  placed, 
.  my  conscience,  my  honour,  and  the 
good  name  I  ought  to  leave  to  pos- 
terity, imperiously  require,  of  me, 
that  the  last  act  of  my  soyereignty 
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should  be  solely  pointed  to  that  end, 
viz.  to  the  tranquiUity,  prosperity ^ 
security,  and  integrity  of  the  mo- 
narchy whose  throne  I  quit,  to  the 
greatest  happiness  of  my  subjects  of 
both  hemispheres.  Therefore,  by  a 
treaty,  signed  and  ratified,  I  have 
ceded  to  my  ally  and  dear  friend  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  all  my  rights 
to  Spain  and  the  Indies,  havmg  sti- 
puli^ed  that  the  crown  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies  is  always  to  remain  inde- 
pendent and  enture,  as  it  was  under 
my  rule ;  and  likewise  tliat  our  holy 
.  religion  is  not  only  to  be  the  predo- 
minant one  in  Spain,  but  the  only 
one  to  be  observed  in  all  the  domi- 
nions of  the  monarchy*  Of  all  which 
you  will  take  due  notice,  and  com- 
municate it  to  all  the  councils  and 
tribunals  of  the  kingdom,  chiefs  of 
provinces,  civil,  military,  and  eccle- 
siastical, and  to  all  the  justices  of 
districts,  in  order  that  this  last  act 
of  my  sovereignty  may  be  notorious 
to  aU  and  every  one  in  my  domi- 
nions of  Spain  and  Indies ;  and  you 
are  all  to  concur  and  assist  in  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  dispositions  of  my 
dear  friend  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
as  they  are  directed  to  preserve  the 
peace,  friendship,  and  union  between 
France  and  Spain,  avoiding  disor« 
der  and  popular  commotions,  the  ef- 
fects of  which  can  only  be  havoc 
and  destruction  of  famihes,  and  the 
ruin  of  alL 

Given  in  Bayonne,  in  the  Impe- 
rial Palace  of  the  Government, 
the  8th  of  May,  1808. 

I,  THE  King. 
No.  23. — ^His  majesty  the  emperor 
of  the  French,  king  of  Italy,  and 
protector  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  and  his  royal  highness 
prince  of  Asturias,  having  diffe- 
rences to  regulate,  have  appoint- 
ed for  their  plenipotentiaries — ^his 


majes^  the  emperor  of  the  FfeDdi 

and  king  of  I^ly,  the  general  of 

division  Duroc,  grand  mvshalof 

the  palace ;  and  his  royal  hi^^mess 

the  prince  of  Asturias,  Don  Jmo 

d^Escoquitz,  counseMor  of  state  to 

his  catholic  majesty,  and  knight 

grand  cross  of  the  order  of  Gharles 

III.;  who,  after  having  exch«}ged 

their  full  powers,  have  i^eed  to 

the  following  ardcles : — 

Art  I.    His   royal   highness  the 

prince  of  Asturias  acc^es  to  the 

cession  made  by  the  king  Charles, 

of  his  rights  to  the  throne  of  Sp«& 

and  the  Indies,  in  favour  of  his  ntt- 

jesty  the  emperor  of  the  Frendiand 

king  of  Italy;    and   renounces  as 

much  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 

rights  accruing  to  him  as  prince  of 

Asturias,  to  the  crown  of  ^pam  and 

the  Indies. 

II.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French  and  kmg  of  Italy  grants, 
in  France,  to  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Asturias,  the  tide  of  t9ji 
highness,  with  all  the  honours  id 
prerogatives  which  the  princes  of  his 
blood  enjoyed.  The  descendants  of 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  As- 
turias shall  preserve  the  tkle  of 
princes,  that  of  most  serene  high- 
ness, and  shall  always  hold  the  same 
rank  as  the  princes  dignitaries  of  the 
empire. 

HI.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French  and  king  of  Italy  cede 
and  gives,  by  these  presents,  in  m 
property  to  his  royal  highness  fte 
prince  of  Asturias,  and  to  his  de- 
scendants, the  palaces,  and  parte 
and  farm§  of  Navarre,  and  the  woods 
dependent  on  them,  totheamoji^ 
of  fifly  thousand  acres,  the  whole 
free  from  incumbrance,  andtoen/g 
in  full  property  from  the  day  of  the 
date  of  the  present  treaty. 
IV.  The  said  property  shall  p«^ 
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to  the  children  and  heirs  of  his  roy- 
al highness  the  prince  of  Asturias ; 
in  default  of  them,  to  the  children 
and  heirs  of  the  infante  Don  Charles ; 
in  default  of  them,  to  the  descen« 
dants  and  heirs  of  the  infante  Don 
Francisco ;  and  finally,  in  default  of 
them,  to  the  children  and  heirs  of 
the  infante  Don  Antonio.  Letters 
patent  and  particular,  conferring  the 
title  of  prince,  shall  be  made  out  to 
him  of  those  heirs  to  whom  the  said 
property  shall  revert. 

V.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French  and  kmg  of  Italy  grants 
to  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Asturias  four  hundred  thousand  li- 
vres  of  appanage  rent  on  the  treasury 
of  France,  aiwl  payable  one-twelfth 
part  every  month,  to  be  enjoyed  by 
himself  and  his  descendants,  and  the 
direct  descent  of  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  of  Asturias ;  &iling  this, 
the  appanage  rent  shall  pass  to  the 
infante  Don  QharleSyhis  children  and 
heirs ;  and  they  failing,  to  the  infante 
Don  Francisco,  his  descendants  and 
heirs. 

VI.  Independently  of  what  is  sti- 
pulated in  the  preceding  articles,  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  the  French 
and  king  of  Italy  grants  to  his  royal 
highness  the  pnnce  of  Asturias,  a 
Tent  of  six  hundred  thousand  Hvres, 
in  like  manner  on  the  treasury,  to 
be  enjoyed  during  life.  The  half  of 
the  said  rent  shaS  revert  to  the  prin- 
cess, his  consort,  if  she  survive  him. 

VII.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French  and  king  of  Italy  grants 
and  guarantees  to  the  infante  Don 
Antonio,  uncle  of  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  of  Asturias,  and  to  Don 
Charles  and  Don  Francisco,  the  bro- 
thers of  the  said  prince, 

1.   The  title   of  royal  highness, 
with  all  the  honours  and  prerogatives 


which  the  princes  of  his  blood  enjoy : 
the  descendants  of  their  royal  high- 
nesses ^hall  preserve  the  title  of 
prince,  that  oi  most  serene  highness, 
and  shall  always  hold  the  same  rank 
in  France  as  the  princes  dignitaries 
of  the  empire. 

2.  The  enjoyment  of  the  revenues 
of  all  their  commanderies  in  Spain 
during  their  lives. 

3.  An  appanage  rent  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  livres,-  to  be  enjoyed 
by  them  and  their  heirs  in  perpetui- 
ty, it  being  always  understood  that 
the,  infantes  Don  Antonio,  Don 
Charles,  and  Don  Francisco,  dying 
without  heirs,  or  their  posterity  be- 
coming extinct,  the  said  appanage 
rents  shall  appertain  to  his  royal  high- 
ness the  prince  of  Asturias,  or  to  his 
descendants  and  heirs ;  the  whole  on 
condition  that  their  royal  highnesses 
Don  Charles,  Don  Antonio,  and  Don 
Francisco,  accede  to  the  present 
treaty. 

VIII.  The  present  treaty  shall 
be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  ex- 
changed, within  eight  days,  or  soon- 
er, if  possible. 

Bat/onne,  May  10,  1808. 

DUROC. 

Juan  de  Escoquitz. 

No.  24.— Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  emperor  of  the  French,  king 
of  Italy,  protector  of  the  confede- 
racy of  uie  Rhine,  to  all  men  to 
whom  these  presents  shall  come, 
sends  greeting : — 
The  junta  of  the  state,  the  coundl 
of  Castile,  the  city  of  Madrid,  &c 
having  notified  to  ui,  by  their  ad- 
dresses, that  the  well-being  of  Spain 
rei|uires  a  speedy  stop  to  be  put  to 
the  provisional  government ;  we  have 
resolved  to  proclaim,  and  we  do  by 
these  presents  proclaim  our  well-be- 
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loved  brother  Joseph  Napoleon,  the 
present  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
to  be  king  of  Spain  and  India. 

We  guarantee  to  the  king  of  Spain 
the  independence  and  integrity  of 
his  states  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  A- 
frica,  Asia,  and  America;  cliargini? 
the  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom, the  ministers,  and  the  council 
of  Castile  to  cause  this  proclamation 
to  be  expedited,  and  publicly  an- 
nounced, according  to  the  usual  cus- 
tom, tliat  none  may  plead  ignorance 
hereof. 

Given  at  our  Imperial  Palace  at 
Bayonrie,  June  fci,  1808. 
(Signed)      Napoleon. 

H.  B.  Maret, 
Minister  of  State. 

No.  25.— ^>Mto^r  of  the  Bishop  of 
Orense. 

Answer  returned  to  the  Junta  of 
the  government,  by  Don  Pedro  de 
Quevedo  y  Quintano,  Bishop  of  O- 
rense,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  ha- 
ving been  named  deputy  of  the  jun- 
ta, at  Bayonne : 

Most  excellent  Sir — An  ecclesi- 
astic of  Corunna  delivered  to  me, 
on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the 
25th  inst.  your  Excellency's  letter 
of  the  19th,  by  which,  amongst  other 
things,  I  see  m)rself  named  as  a  de- 
puty, to  attend  at  the  assembly 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Bayonne,  in 
order  to  concur  in  whatever  may 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  monar- 
chy, in  conformity  to  the  wishes  of 
the  great  emperor  of  the  French, 
zealous  to  raise  it  to  tlie  highest  de- 
gree of  prosperity  and  glory. 

Although  my  abilities  are  weak, 
I  will  yield  to  no  one  in  my  wishes 
for  the  true  happiness  and  glory  of 
the  nation,  and  would  omit  nothing 


which  was  in  my  power,  and  wbich 
I  thought  would  promote  it  Bat 
my  age  of  73  years,  an  actual  indis- 
position, and  others  to  which  I  am 
subject,  prevent  me  from  taking  so 
long  a  journey,  within  so  short  a 
time,  that  would  scarcely  be  suffi- 
cient for  performing  it,  and  still  less 
for  considering  before-hand  ray  du- 
ty, and  for  acquiring  the  informa- 
tion and  instruction  which  ouffht  to 
precede  it  On  this  account  1  con- 
sider myself  as  under  the  necessity 
of  exonerating  myself  of  this  charge, 
which  I  hereby  do  ;  not  doubting  bat 
his  serene  highness  the  Duke  of 
Berg,  and  the  Supreme  Junta  of  go- 
vernment, will  consider  as  just  and 
necessary  my  supplication  that  they 
would  admit  of  so  legitimate  an  ex- 
cuse, as  an  exemption. 

At  the  same  time,  with  regard  \» 
the  good  of  the  nation,  and  to  the 
intentions  of  the  emjjeror  and  king, 
who  desires  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  an- 
gel of  peace,  and  its  protector  and 
tutelary  spirit,  and  who  does  not  for- 
get what  ne  has  so  often  manifested, 
the  great  interest  which  he  takes  in 
seeing  the  people  and  sovereigns 
who  are  his  allies  increase  in  power, 
in  riches,  and  happiness  of  every 
kind ;  I  take  the  liberty  of  repre- 
senting to  the  Supreme  Junta  of  go- 
vernment, and  through  them  to  the 
emperor  and  king  oi  Italy,  that 
which,  previously  to  treating  upon 
the  business  for  which  it  appears  to 
be  convened,  I  should  say  and  pro- 
test, in  the  assembly  d*  Bayonne, » 
I  could  be  present  there. 

The  question  is,  ofrertledyingevfe 

^repairing  injuries,  of  improving  the 

condition  of  the  nation,  and  the  m(^ 

narchy ;   but  upon  what  basis  and 

foundation  ?    Is  there  any  approved 
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method,  any  firm  authority,  recog- 
nised by  the  nation,  for  doing  this  ? 
Will  she  enslave  herself,  and  expect 
her  safety  by  this  measure  ?  And 
are  there  not  diseases  which  are  ag- 
gravated and  exasperated  by  medi- 
cines ;  of  which  it  has  been  said — 
tangent  vulnera  sacra  ntdlce  mantis  ? 
And  does  it  not  appear,  that  the  ma- 
ladies were  of  this  class  which  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  his  powerful 
protector,  the  emperor  NapoJeon,  to 
his  ally,  the  royal  family  of  Spain  ? 
Their  evils  are  so  increased,  that 
their  health  is,  as  it  were,  despaired 
of.  They  see  themselves  shut  up  in 
the  French  empire,  in  a  country 
which  had  banished  them  for  ever ; 
and,  returned  to  their  primitive  cra- 
dle, they  find  a  tomb,  (by  a  civil 
death,)  there,  where  their  elder 
branch  was  cut  off  by  the  rage  and 
violence  of  a  mad  and  sanguinary  re- 
volution. And,  in  this  state,  what 
can  Spain  hope  for  ?  Will  her  cure 
be  more  favourable  ?  The  means 
and  medicines  do  not  promise  it. — 
The  abdication  of  her  kings  at  Bay- 
onne,  and  of  the  infantes  at  Bour- 
deaux,  where  it  is  to  be  believed 
that  they  could  not  be  free,  where 
they  beheld  themselves  surrounded 
by  force  and  artifice,  and  deprived 
of  the  lights  and  assistance  of  their 
faithful  vassals;  these  abdications, 
which  cannot  be  conceived,  and  ap- 
pear impossible,  considering  the  na- 
tural impressions  of  paternal  and  filial 
affection,  and  the  honour  and  lustre 
of  the  whole  family,  in  which  all  ho- 
nourable men  take  so  much  interest ; 
these  abdications,  whicli  have  be- 
come suspected  by  the  whole  nation, 
and  upon  which  depends  the  whole 
authority  which  the  emperor  and 
king  can  justly  make  use  of,  require, 
in  order  to  make  them  firtn  and  va- 
lid, and,  at  least,  for  the  satisfaction 


of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy,  to 
be  ratified  by  the  king  and  infants, 
who  have  made  them,  when  free 
from  all  restraint  and  fear.  And  no- 
thing would  be  so  glorious  for  the 
great  emperor  Napoleon  I.  who  has 
taken  so  much  interest  in  them,  as 
to  restore  to  Spain  her  august  mo- 
narch and  his  family,  and  to  provide 
that,  in  her  own  bosom,  and  in  a 
general  cortes  of  the  kingdom,  they 
should  act  according  to  their  fi*ee 
choice,  and  that  the  nation  itself, 
with  the  independence  and  sove- 
reignty to  which  it  is  competent, 
should  proceed,  in  consequence,  to 
recongise,  for  its  legitimate  king,  him 
whom  nature,  right,  anil  circum- 
stances, should  call  to  the  Spanish 
throne. 

This  magnanimous  and  generous 
proceeding  would  be  the  greatest 
eulogium  of  the  emperor,  and  would 
be  more  grand  and  admirable  for 
him  than  all  the  victories  and  laurels 
which  crown  him,  and  distinguish 
him  amongst  all  the  monarchs  of  the 
earth.  And  Spain  too  would  escape 
the  most  disastrous  lot  which  tlireat- 
ens  her,  and  might  finally  recover 
from  all  her  evils  and  enjoy  a  per- 
fect health,  and  then  give  thanks  to 
God,  and  pay  the  most  sincere  ac- 
knowledgments to  its  saviour  and  true 
protector,  then  the  greatest  of  the 
emperors  in  Europe,  the  moderate, 
just,  magnanimous,  and  beneficent 
Napoleon  the  Great. 

At  present  Spain  cannot  but  be- 
hold him  under  a  very  different  as- 
pect. She  sees,  or  Uiinks  she  sees 
in  him  the  oppressor  of  her  princes, 
and  of  herself.  She  looks  upon  her- 
self as  enchained  and  enslaved,  when 
happiness  is  offered  to  her.  More 
than  is  worked  by  artifice,  is  done 
by  violence,  and  by  an  army  which 
has  been  admitted  as  a  friend,  either 
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by  indiscretion  or  timidit^y  or  per^ 
baps  by  a  vile  treason  which  serves 
to  give  an  authority  that  cannot  ea- 
s3y  be  esteemed  leffitimate. 

Who  appointed  the  serene  Duke 
of  Berg  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
kingdom  ?  Is  it  not  an  appoint- 
ment made  at  Bayonne  by  an  affec* 
tionate  king,  worthy  of  all  the  re- 
flect and  love  of  his  vassals,  but  who 
is  in  the  hands  of  persons  imperious 
through  the  ascenoance  which  they 
have  gained  over  his  heart,  and  the 
force  and  power  to  which  he  is  sub- 
jected ?  And  is  it  not  a  deceitful 
illusion  to  name  for  lieutenant-gene- 
ral of  this  kingdom  the  commander 
of  an  army  which  threatens  it,  and 
immediately  to  abdicate  the  crown  ? 
Did  Charles  IV.  wish  to  return  to 
the  throne  merely  to  take  it  from 
bis  sons  ?  And  was  it  necessary  to 
name  a  lieutenant,  who,  by  his  au- 
thority, and  by  a  military  force, 
would  impede  every  effort  which 
might  be  made  to  avoid  the  consum- 
mation of  a  project  of  this  nature  ? 
I  doubt  whether,  not  only  in  Spain, 
but  in  all  Europe,  there  can  be  found 
one  sincere  person  who  would  not 
cry  out  in  his  heart  against  such  ex- 
traordinary, and,  to  say  no  more, 
6uch  su^icious  acts. 

To  conclude — ^the  nation  sees  it- 
self, as  it  were,  without  a  king,  and 
knows  not  to  whom  to  adhere.  The 
abdication  of  its  kings,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  kingdom,  are  acts  done  in 
France,  and  under  the  eye  of  an  em- 
peror, who  has  persuaded  himself 
that  he  shall  make  Spain  happy,  in 
giving  her  a  n6w  dynasty,  which  is 
to  have  its  origin  in  that  family,  so 
fortunate,  that  it  is  thought  incapa- 
ble of  producing  princes,  who  have 
not  the  same  or  greater  talents  for 
governing  people  than  the  invinci- 


ble, the  victorious,  the  legislator,  tlie 
philosopher,  the  great  emperor  Na- 
poleon. The  supreme  junta  of  go- 
vernment, besides  all  the  objection! 
insinuated  above,  with  its  president 
in  arms,  and  surrounded  by  an  ar- 
niy,  must  be  considered  as  depri?ed 
of  its  freedom,  and  the  councils  and 
tribunals  of  the  court  are  in  tbe 
same  situation.  What  confusioD! 
what  a  chaos !  and  what  a  source  of 
misfortune  for  Spain !  They  cannot 
be  provided  against  by  any  assembly 
convoked  out  of  the  kingdom,  whose 
members  neither  possess  their  free- 
dom, nor.  if  they  did,  could belieye 
they  possessed  it — and  if  to  this  we 
add,  the  tumultuous  moments  which 
may  be  apprehended  within  the  king- 
dom, the  pretensions  of  foreign  prin- 
ces and  states,  succours  offered  or 
solicited,  and  troops  which  may 
come  to  combat,  in  her  bosom,  the 
French  and  their  partizans— what 
desolation,  what  more  lamentable 
scene  can  be  conceived !  The  com- 
passion, tlie  love,  the  interest,  whidi 
the  emperor  and  king  takes  in  their 
welfare,  may,  instead  of  curing  her, 
cause  the  greatest  disasters. 

I  beg  then,  with  all  respect,  that 
tliese,  in  my  opinion,  just  appre- 
hensions, may  be  laid  before  the 
supreme  junta  of  government,  and 
likewise  submitted  to  the  great  Na- 
poleon. I  have  hitherto  been  able 
to  rely  upon  the  rectitude  of  his 
heart,  as  free  from  ambition,  and 
averse  to  deceit,  and  an  artificial  po- 
licy;— and  I  still  hope,  that  he  wfll 
recognise,  that  it  cannot  be  for  the 
good  of  Spain,  to  enslave  her,  and 
9iat  he  will  not  persist  in  applying^ 
remedies  to  her,  when  in  fetters,  as 
she  is  neither  mad  nor  raving.— I^ 
a  legitimate  authority  be  first  esU- 
blished,  and  then  let  us  think  of  the 
remedies. 
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These  are  my  wishes,  which  I  have 
not  feared  to  make  known  to  the 
junta  of  the  government,  and  to  the 
emperor  himself,  because  I  have  con- 
sidered, that  if  they  were  not  listen- 
ed to,  they  would  at  least  be  looked 
upon,  (as  in  reality  they  are,)  as  the 
effect  of  my  love  to  my  country,  and 
to  the  august  family  of  its  kings,  and 
of  my  duty  as  a  counsellor,  the  tem- 
poral title  of  which  is  attached  to 
the  episcopacy  of  Spain — and  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  I  consider  them  as  not 
only  useful,  but  necessary  to  the 
true  glory  and  happiness  of  the  illus- 
trious hero,  whom  Europe  admires, 
whom  all  venerate,  and  to  whom  I 
have  the  happiness  of  offering,  on 
this  occasion,  my  respectful,  humble, 
and  obsequious  respects. — God  grant 
your  Excellency  the  happy  years 
which  I  wish  you. 

OrensCf  May  29,  1808. 

J^o.  26. — Declaration  of  War  against 
the  Emperor  of  France,  Napoleon 
the  First. 

France,  under  the  government  of 
the  emperor  Napoleon  the  first,  has 
violated  towards  Spuin  the  most  sa- 
cred compacts— -has  arrested  her 
monarchs — obliged  them  to  a  forced 
and  manifestly  void  abdication  and 
renunciation  ;  has  behaved  with  the 
same  violence  towards  the  Spanish 
nobles  whom  he  keeps  in  his  power 
-—has  declared  that  he  wUl  elect  a 
king  of  Spain,  the  most  hoiTible  at- 
tempt that  is  recorded  in  history — 
has  sent  his  troops  into  Spain,  sei- 
zed her  fortresses  and  her  capital, 
and  scattered  his  troops  throughout 
the  country — has  committed  against 
Spain  all  sorts  of  assassinations,  rob- 
beries, and  unheard  of  cruelties ;  and 
this  he  has  done  with  the  most  enor- 
mous ingratitude  to  the  services 
which  the  Spanish  nation  has  ren- 
dered Francei  to  the  friendship  it 


has  shewn  lier,  thus  treating  it  with 
the  most  dreadful  perfidy,  fraud,  and 
treachery,  such  as  was  never  com- 
mitted against  any  nation,  or  mo- 
narch, by  the  most  barbarous  or 
ambitious  king  or  people.  He  has, 
in  fine,  declared,  that  he  will  tram- 
ple down  our  monarchy,  our  fimda- 
m^ntal  laws,  and  bring  about  the 
ruin  of  our  holy  catholic  religion. 
The  only  remedy,  therefore,  for  such 
grievous  ills,  which  are  so  manifest 
to  all  Europe,  is  in  war,  which  we 
declare  against  him.  In  the  name, 
therefore,  of  our  king,  Ferdinand 
the  seventh,  and  of  all  the  Spanish 
nation,  we  declare  war  by  land  and 
sea  against  the  emperor  Napoleon 
the  first,  and  against  France;  we 
are  determined  to  tlirow  off  her  do- 
mination and  tyranny,  and  command 
all  Spaniards  to  act  hostilely  against 
her,  to  do  her  all  possible  damage 
according  to  the  laws  of  war,  to 
place  an  embargo  upon  all  French 
ships  in  our  ports,  and  all  property, 
«nd  effects,  in  whatever  part  of  Spam 
they  may  be,  whether  belonging  to 
the  government  or  to  the  individuals 
of  that  nation.  In  the  same  manner 
we  command,  that  no  embarrass- 
ment, nor  molestation,  be  done  to 
the  English  nation,  nor  its  govern- 
ment, nor  its  ships,  property,  or  ef- 
fects, nor  any  individual  of  that  na- 
tion. We  declare  that  there  shall 
be  open  and  free  communication 
with  England,  that  we  have  con- 
tracted, and  will  keep  an  armistice 
with  her,  and  that  we  hope  to  con- 
clude a  durable  and  lasting  peace. 
Moreover  we  "protest,  we  will  not 
lay  down  our  arms  till  the  emperor 
Napoleon  the  first,  has  restored  to 
Spain  our  king,  Ferdinand  the  se- 
venth, and  the  rest  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily ;  has  respected  the  sacred  rights 
of  the  nation,  which  he  has  violated, 
'  and  her  liberty,  integrity,  and  inde- 
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pendence.  With  the  same  under- 
standing and  accordance  with  the 
Spanisli.  nation,  we  command  that 
the  present  solemn  declaration  be 
printed,  posted,  and  circulated,  a- 
mong  all  the  people  and  provinces 
of  Spain  and  America,  that  it  may 
be  known  in  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia : — Given  in  the  royal  palace  of 
Alcazar  at  Seville,  this  6th  of  June, 

1808. By  order  of  the  supreme 

'junta  of  government. 

Manuel  Maria  Aguilar,  Sec. 

Juan  Bautista  Pardo,  Sec. 

Instruction  from  the  Suprane  Junta 
of  the  Government^  to  all  Cities 
wid  Townsy  to  be  executed  with  the 
utmost  promptitude. 

1.  In  cities  and  towns  consisting 
of  2000  or  more  householders,  a 
junta  shall  be  established,  which 
shall  superintend  all  arrangements, 
and  shall  be  obeyed  by  all  the  inha- 
bitants; and  in  places  of  smaller 
size,  the  ayuntamientos  shall  hold 
the  place  and  perform  the  functions 
of  the  juntas. — 2.  It  is  ordered,  that 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  ayunta- 
miento,  clergy,  prelates,  priest,  no- 
bles, and  other  persons,  so  assem- 
bled, a  junta  of  six  be  formed  to  re- 
ceive orders  from  the  supreme  jun- 
ta, and  correspond  therewith,  and 
in  every  particular  act  under  their 
authority;  and  the  inhabitants  and 
the  corregida  are  required  to  obey 
them  in  their  office,  and  every  thing 
thereunto  appertaining. — 3.  It  shalj 
be  the  duty  of  this  junta  to  enhst  the 
inhabitants  from  the  age  of  16  to  45, 
first,  such  as  volunteer  their  services, 
and  then  all  the  secular  inhabitants 
of  the  aforesaid  age,  to  form  them 
in  cbmpanies,  to  assign  them  re- 
spectable persons  for  captains,  lieu- 


tenants, and  ensigns,  with  M  power 
to  name   Serjeants   and   corporals, 
which  they  will  proceed  to  do  with 
all  possible  dispatch. — 4-.  They  will 
instruct  the  towns  of  their  districts, 
and  even  those  of  the  neighbouring 
districts,  to  submit  to  the  same  re- 
gulations, enlistments,  and  aj^oint- 
ments,  and  to  advise  the  junta  there- 
of without  delay.-^.  For  the  pre- 
sent, each  company  shall  remain  in 
its  district,  hut  the  junta  is  empower- 
ed, if  it  think  fit,  to  call  together 
the  enlisted  companies  in  the  other 
towns. — 6.  The  junta  will  name  a 
confidential  person    to  administer, 
under  its  direction,  the  funds  which 
must  meet  the  expences  of  the  pre- 
sent occasion. — 7.  These  funds  shall 
be  raised  by  orders  of  the  junta  to 
all  corporations  and  rich  individuals, 
and  over  and  above  a  subscription 
shall  be  opened,  that  all  the  inhabi- 
tants may  contribute  in  proportion 
to  their  zeal  for  their  king  and  coun- 
try, and  the  urgent  necessity  of  the 
cause. — 8.  To  thiese  funds  shall  be 
added  patriotic  loans  of  money,  to 
be  afterward  repaid  in  full ;  and  it 
is  expecteti  fronr  the  public  spirit  of 
the  inhabitants,  that  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  forced   loans,  or  any 
other  proceeding,  which,  though  it 
might  be  violent,  would  still  be  jus- 
tifiable by  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
— 9.  This  proclamation  (bando)  shall 
be  printed  and  published  by  this  su- 
preme junta,  and  shall  be  placarded 
and  circulated  in  all  places. — 10.  All 
the  magistrates  and  public  function- 
aries are  for  the  present  confirmed 
in  their  respective  offices. 
D.  J-  Bautista  Esteller,  Sec 
D.  J.  B.  Pardo,  Sec. 
Seville,  29th  May^  1808. 
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No.  27* — Precautions  Kvhich  'will  be 
proper  to  observe  throughout  the 
different  provinces  ofSpain^  in  the 
necessity  to  which  they  have  been 
driven  by  Hhe  Fr^ench,  of  resisting 
the  unjust  and  violent  possession 
tchich  their  armies  are  endeavour' 
ing  to  take  of  the  kingdom. 

We  cannot   doubt  a  moment  of. 
the  exertions  which  the  united  pro- 
vinces of  Spain  would  make  to  ob- 
struct and  defeat  the  malicious  de- 
sijj^ns  of  the  French,  and  that  they 
will  sacrifice  even  their  lives  on  this 
occasion,  the  most  important,  and 
even  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  nation,  both  in  the  thing  itself, 
and  in  the  horrible  means  of  ingra- 
titude  and  perfidy   by  which    the 
French  have  undertaken,  pursued, 
and  are  still  endeavouring  to  effect 
our  slavery : — 1.  Let  the  first  object 
be  to  avoid  all  general  actions,  and 
to  convince  ourselves  of  the  very 
great  hazards,  without  any  advan- 
tage,  or  even   the  hope  of  it,   to 
which  they  would  expose  us.     The 
reasons  of  this  resolution  are  many, 
and  such  as  any  one  will  discover 
who  has  the  use  of  his  understand- 
ing.^-2.  A  war  of  partisans  is  the 
system  which  suits  us ;  the  embar- 
rassing'and  wasting  the  enemy's  ar- 
mies by  want  of  provision^,  destroy- 
ing bridges,  throwing  up  entrencJfi- 
ments  in  proper  situations,  and  other 
similar    means.      The   situation   of 
Spain,  its  many  mountains,  and  the 
passes  which  they  present,  its  rivers 
and  torrents,  and  even  the  colloca- 
tion of  its  provinces,   invite  us  to 
carry  on  this  species  of  warfare  suc- 
cessfully.— 3.  It  is  indispensible  that 
each  province  should  have  its  gene- 
ral, of  known  talents,  and  of  suck 
experience  as  our  situation  permits, 


that  his  heroic  loyalty  should  mspire 
the  utmost  confidence,  and  that  eve- 
ry general  should  have  under  his 
command  officers  of  merit,  particu- 
larly of  artillery  and  engineers. — 
4.  As  a  combined  union  of  plans  is 
the  soul  of  every  well  concerted  en- 
terprize,  and  that  which  alone  can 
promise  and  facilitate  a  successful 
issue,  it  appears  indispensible  that 
there  should  be  three  generalissimos, 
who  should  act  in  concert  with  each 
other — one  who  should  command  in 
the  foi^r  kingdoms  of  Andalusia,  in 
Murcia,  and  Lower  Estramadura— - 
another  in  Galicia,  Upper  Estrama- 
dura, Old  and  New  Castile,  and 
Leon— another  in  Valencia,  Arra- 
gon,  and  Catalonia ;  a  person  of  the 
greatest  credit  being  appointed  to 
Navarre,  the  Biscayan  Provinces, 
Montanus,  Asturias,  Rinja,  and  the 
North  of  Old  Castile,  for  the  pur- 
poses which  will  be  mentioned  here- 
after.— .5.  Each  of  these  generals 
and  generalissimos  will  form  an  ar- 
my of  veterans,  troops  and  peasan- 
try united,  and  put  himself  in  a  si* 
tuation  to  undertake  enterprises,  and 
to  succour  the  most  exposed  points, 
keeping  up  always  frequent  commu- 
nication with  the  other  generalissi- 
mos, in  order  that  all  may  act  by- 
common  accord,  and  assist  one  ano- 
ther.— 6.  Madrid  and  La  Mancha 
require  "an  especial  general,  to  con- 
cert and  execute  the  enterprizes 
which  their  particular  local  situation 
demands — his  only  object  must  be 
to  embarrass  the  enemy's  armies,  to 
take  away  or  cut  off  their  provisions, 
to  attack  them  in  flank  and  rear,  and 
not  to  leave  them  a  moment  of  re- 
pose. The  courage  of  these  inhabi- 
tants^ is  well  known,  and  they  will 
eagerly  embrace  such  enterpnses  if 
they  are  led  as  they  should  be.    la 
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the  succession  war  the  enemy  en- 
tered twice  into  thie  interior  of  the 
kingdom,  and  even  as  far  as  its  ca- 
pital, and  this  was  the  cause  of  de- 
feat, their  entire  ruin,  and  their  ut- 
ter failure  of  success. — 7.  The  ge- 
neralissimos of  the  North  and  East 
will  block  up  the  entrances  to  the 
provinces  unaer  their  command,  and 
come  to  the  assistance  of  any  one 
that  may  be  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  all 
pillage,  and  preserve  its  inhabitants 
from  the  desolation  of  war ;  the  ma- 
ny mountains  and  defiles  which  are 
on  the  confines  of  these  provinces 
being  favourable  to  such  projects. — 
8.  The  destination  of  the  general  of 
Navarre,  Biscay  and  the  rest  of  this 
department  is  the  most  important  of 
all,  in  which  he  will  be  assisted  by 
the  generals  of  the  North  and  East : 
with  the  troops  and  other  succours 
which  he  stands  in  need  of.  His 
whole  business  must  be  to  shut  the 
entrance  of  Spain  against  fresh 
French  troops ;  and  to  harrass  and 
destroy  those  that  return  from  Spain 
to  France  by  this  point.  The  very 
rugged  local  situation  of  these  pro- 
vinces will  be  of  singular  advantage 
in  such  a  design,  and  these  enter- 
prises, if  well  concerted  and  carried 
into  execution,  will  no  doubt  be  suc- 
cessful: and  the  same  may  be  un- 
derstood of  the  different  points  by 
which  the  French  troops  which  are 
in  Portugal  may  come  into  Spain, 
or  by  which  French  troops  may  en- 
ter through  RolissiUon  into  Catalo- 
nia, for  there  is  not  much  to  be  ap- 
prehended for  Arragon.  And,  even 
from  Portugal,  it  ib  not  thought  that 
they  will  escape,  on  account  of  the 
proclamations  which  have  been  cir- 
culated in  that  kingdom,  and  the 
hatred  which  they  before  bore  to 


the  French  being  encreased  without 
measiu*e  by  the  innumerable  evils 
which  they  have  been  made  to  suf- 
£eTy  and  the  cruel  oppression  in  which 
they  are  held  by  them. — ^9.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  be  very  proper 
that  the  generalissimo  should  pub- 
lish and  circulate  frequent  proda- 
mations  amongst  the  people,  and 
rouse  their  courage  andloyalty,shew- 
ing  them  that  they  have  every  thing 
to  fear  from  the  horrible  perfidy  with 
which  the  French  have  dealt  with  all 
Spain,  and  even  with  their  king  Fer- 
dinand VII.  and  that  if  they  rule 
over  us  all  is  lost,  kings,  monarchy, 
property,  liberty,  independence,  and 
religion ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  sacrifice  our  lives  and  pro- 
perty in  defence  of  the  king,  and  of 
the  country,    and  though  our  lot 
(which  we  hope  will  never  come  to 
pass)  should  destine  us  to  become 
slaves,  let  us  became  so  %htingaDd 
dying  like  gallant  men,  not  giving 
up  ourselves  basely  to  the  yoke  like 
sheep,  as  the  late  infamous  govern- 
ment would  have  done,  and  fixing 
upon  Spain  and  her  slavery  eternal 
ignominy  and  disgrace.   France  has 
never  domineered  over  us,  nor  set 
her  foot  in  our  territory.    We  have 
many  times  mastered  her,  not  by 
deceit,  but  by  forcd  of  anns;  wc 
have  made  her  kings  prisoners,  and 
we  have  made  the  nation  tremble— 
we  are  the  same  Spaniards;  and 
France,  and  Europe,  and  the  world 
shall  see,  that  we  are  not  less  gal- 
lant, nor  less  brave  than  the  most 
glorious  of  our  ancestors.— 10.  AM 
persons  of  education  in  the  provinces 
should  be  stimulated  to  frame,  prin^ 
and  publishfrequent  short  discourses, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  public  opi- 
nion, and  the  ardour  of  the  nation, 
x^onfiiting  at  the  same  time  the  inw- 
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■nous  diaries  of  Madrid,  which  the 
haseness  (^  the  late  government  has 
permitted^  and  still  permits  to  be 
published  in  Madrid  itself,  and  has 
caused  to  be  circulated  abroad,  de-> 
tecting  their  falsehoods  and  conti- 
nual contradictions.  Let  them  cover 
with  shame  the  miserable  authors  of  < 
these  diaries,  and  sometimes  extend 
their  remarks  to  those  charlatans, 
the  French  Gazeteers,  andv  even  to 
their  Moniteur :  and  let  them  dis- 
V  play  and  publish  to  Spain,  to  all 
JBurope,  their  horrible  falsehoods  and 
venal  praises;  for  they  afford  abun- 
dant matter  for  such  a  work.  Let 
all  such  perverted  minds  tremble  at 
Spain:  and  let  France  know  that 
Spaniards  have  thoroughly  pene- 
trated their  designs ;  and  therefore 
it  is  that  they  justly  detest  and  abo- 
minate them,  and  that  they  will 
sooner  lay,  down  their  lives  than 
submit  to  their  iniquitous  and  bar- 
barous yoke.— 1 1.  Care  shall  be  taken 
to  explain  to  the  nation,  and  to 
convince  them,  that  when  freed, 
as  we  trust  to  be,  from  this  civil  war,  ' 
to  which  the  French  hstve  forced  us, 
and  when  placed  in  a  state  of  tfan- 
quiltity,  our  lord  ai^d  king,  Ferdi- 
nand ViL,  being  restored  to  the 
throne,  under  him  and  by  him  the 
cortes  will  be  assekhled^  abtises  re» 
fi^rmedj  and  such  laws  shaU  be  e- 
nacted  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  and  experience  may  dictate 
for  the  public  good  and  happiness : 
^-things  which  we  Spaniards  know 
liow  to  do,  which  we  have  done  as 
well  as  other  nations,  without  any  ne- 
cessity that  the  vile  Frepch  should 
come  to  instruct  us,  and,  according 
to  their  custom,  under  the  mask  of 
friendship,  and  wishes  for  our  hap- 
piness, should  contrive,  for  this  alone 
uiey  are  contriving,  to  plunder  us, 
VOL.  I,.  PAgx  J. 


to  violate  our  women,  to  assassinate 
us,  to  deprhre  us  of  our  liberty,  our 
laws,  and  our  king,  to  .scotF  at  and 
destroy  our  holy  religion,  as  they 
have  hitherto  done,  and  will  always 
continue  to  do,  so  lon^  as  the  spi- 
rit of  perfidy  ^nd  ambition,  which 
oppresses  and  tyrannises  over  them 
shall  endure. 

«  Juan  Bautista  Pardo,  Sec.'* 
By  order  of  the  Supreme  Jun^ 

No.  2S^-^Sp€€ch  delivered  to  the 
Parliament  by  the  Lords  Commis- 
sionersy  at  the  Prorogation  of  the 
Parliament^  on  the  ^th  of  July^ 
1808. 

"  My  Lords  and  Geni^lemen, 
"  We  have  it  in  command  from 
his  Majesty  to  express  to  you  the 
great  satisfaction  which  he  derives 
from  being  enabled,  by  putting  an 
end  to  the  present  sessioii  of  parlia- 
ment, to  terminate  the  laborious  at- 
tendance which  the  public  business 
has  required  of  you* — The  measure 
which  you  have  adopted  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  military  force  of 
the  country  promises  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  system  of  internal 
defence  emin^ody  useful^  and  peeu- 
liarly  adapted  to  the  exi^en6ies  of 
these  times.^-^The  sanction  which 
you  have  gii^en  to  those  measures  of 
defensive  retaliation  to  which  vio- 
lent attacks  of  the  enemy,  upon 
the  commerce  and  resources  of  this 
kingdom  compelled  his  Majesty  to 
resort,  has  been  highly  satisfactory 
to  his  Majesty.-r-His  Majesty  doubts 
not,  that,  in  the  result,  the  enemy 
will  be  convinced  of  the  impolicy  of 
persevering  in  a  i^stem  which  re*^ 
torts  upon  himself,  m  so  much  great- 
er proportion,  those  evils  which  he 
endeavours  tp  inflict  upon  this  coun* 
try. 
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*'  Gbntlbmxm  ov  the  HoueB  or 
Commons,  We  are  corammided  by 
hiB  Majesty  to  return  his  hearty  ac- 
knowledgements, for  the  cheerful- 
ness and  liberality  with  which  the 
necessary  supplies  ibr  the  current 
year  have  been  provided. — His  Ma- 
jesty directs  us  to  assure  you  that 
he  participates  in  the  satis^tion 
with  which  you  must  have  contem- 
plated the  flourishing  situation  of 
the  revenue  and  credit  of  the  coun- 
try, notwithstanding  the  continued 
pressure  of  the  war ;  and  he  congra- 
tulates you  upon  having  been  ena- 
bled to  provide  for  the  exigencies  6f 
Sublic  service  with  so  small  an  ad- 
ition  to  the  public  burdens. — His 
Majesty  commands  us  to  thank  you 
for  having  enabled  him  to  make  good 
his  engagements  with  his  alhes ;  and 
to  express  to  you  the  particular  gra* 
tification  which  he  has  derived  nrom 
the  manner  in  which  you  have  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  his 
sister,  her  Royal  Highness,  the 
Duchess  of  Brunswick. 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
His  Majesty  has  great  satisfaction  in 
informing  you,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  formidable  confederacy  uni- 
ted against  his  ally  the  King  of  Swe- 
den, that  sovereign  perseveres,  with 
unabated  vigour  and  constancy,  to 
maintain  the  honour  and  indepen- 
dence^ of  his  crown.  No  effort  has 
been  wanting  on  the  part  of  his  Ma- 
jesty to  support  him  in  the  arduous 
contest  in  which  he  is  engaged. — 
The  recent  tjransactions  in  Spain  and 
Italy  have  exhibited  new  and  stri- 
king proofs  of  the  unbounded  and 
unprincipled  ambilaon  which  actu^ 
ates  the  common  enemy  of  every  es- 
tablished government  and  indepen- 
dent nation  in  the  world.r-«.Hi£  Ma- 
jesty views  with  the  liveliest  interest 
the  loyal  and  determined  spirit  ma^* 


nifosted  l^  the  Span&h  aatioD,  i& 
resistiog  the  violence  and  perfidy 
with  which  their  dearest  rights  hxn 
been  assailed.  Thus  nobly  «tp^- 
ghng  against  the  tyranny  and  usarp- 
ation  of  France,  the  Spsmish  nation 
can  no  longer  be  cmisidered  as  the 
enemy  of  Great  Britain,  but  is  re- 
cognised by  his  Ms^ty  as  a  nafcu- 
ral  friend  and  alfy.— We  are  com- 
manded  to  inform  you,  that  cohmdu- 
nications  have  been  made  to  his 
Majesty,  from  several  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Spain,  sc^citing  tbe  ffld  of 
his  Majesty.  The  answer  of !» 
Majesty  to  these  commumcatioDS 
has  been  received  in  Spain  with 
every  demonstration  of  those  scfiti- 
ments  of  confidence  and  a&cxm 
which  are  congenial  to  the  feetings 
and  true  interest  of  both  nations: 
and  his  Majesty  commands  us  to  as- 
sure you^  that  he  will  continue  to 
make  every  exertion  in  his  power 
for  the  support  of  the  Spanidicau^; 
guided  in  the  choice  and  in  the  di- 
rection of  his  exertions  by  the  wishes 
of  those  in  whose  behalf  they  m 
em[^yed. — In  contributing  to  the 
success  of  this  just  sM  gl«J^ 
cause,  his  Majesty  has  no  other  ob- 
ject than  that  of  preserving  unim- 
paired the  integrity  and  indepeiw- 
ence  of  the  Spanish  monarchy^ 
But  he  trusts  tliat  the  same  eto 
which  are  directed  to  tiiat  great  ob- 
ject may,  under  the  blpssing  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  lead,  in  theirefie(^ 
and  by  their  example,  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  liberties  and  peace  ot 
Europe. 

No.  29.^0rder  of  Council,  daid 
4/A  Julyy  1808. 


His  Majesty  havmg«i&w*»*x— 
consideration  the  glorious  exertions 
of  th^  Spani^  natioft  for  the  deb- 
verauce  of  thehr  countiy  froP^  ^ 
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ty^taOkj  smd  usurpation  of  France, 
and  the  assurances  which  his  Ma- 
jesty has  received  from  several  of 
the  provinces,  of  Spain,  of  their 
friendly  disposition  towards  this 
kingdom, — his  Majesty  is  pleased, 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy- 
cpuncil,  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby 
ordered,— first.  That  all  hostilities 
against  Spain  on  the  .part  of  his 
Majesty  shall  immediately  cease ; — 
secondly.  That  the  blockade  of  all 
the  ports  of  Spain,  except  such  as 
may  be  still  in  the  possession,  or  un- 
der controul  of  France,  shall  be  forth- 
with raised ; — thirdly.  That  all  ships 
and  vessels  belonging  to  Spain  shall 
have  free  admission  into  the  ports  of 
his  Majesty's  dominions,  as  before 
the  present  hostilities  ; — fourthly, 
That  all  ships  and  vessels  belonging 
to  Spain,  which  shall  be  met  at  sea 
by  his  Majesty's  ships  and  cruizers, 
shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  ships  of  any  state  in  amity  with 
his  Majesty,  and  shall  be  sufiered  to 
carry  on  any  trade  now  considered 
by  his  Majesty  to  be  lawfully  car- 
ried on  by  neutral  ships ;— fifthly, 
That  all  vessels  and  goods  belonging 
,  to  persons  residing  in  the  Spanish 
colonies,  which  shdl  be  detained  by 
any  of  his  Majesty's  cruizers  after 
the  date  hereof,  shall  be  brought  in- 
to port,  and  shall  be  carefully  pre- 
served in  safe  custody,  to  await  his 
Majesty's  further  pleasure,  until  it 
shall  be  known  whether  the  said  co- 
lonies, or  any  of  them,  in  which  the 
owners  of  such  ships  and  goods  re- 
side, shall  have  made  common  cause 
with  Spain,  against  the  power  of 
France.— And  the  right  honourable 
the  lords  commissioners  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's treasury,  his  Majesty's  prin- 
cipal secretanes  of  state,  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  the 
judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty. 


and  the  judges  of  the  court  of  vice 
admiralty,  are  to.  take  such  measures 
herein  as  to  them  may  respectively 
appertain. 

No.  30. — Address  of  General  Morla 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
the  People  ojf  Cadiz,  Hth  June, 
1808. 

The  French  squadron  has  surren* 
dered  at  discretion,  relying  on  the 
humanity  and  generosity  of  the  in- 
habitants  of  Cadiz,  as  has  already 
been  made  known.  The  measures 
which  have  been  pursued  have  prer 
vented  our  squadron  from  sustaining 
the  least  damage,  nor  have  the  forces 
employed  to  reducethe  French  squa* 
dron  sustained  any  considerable  loss, 
and  the  efiusion  of  blood  has  been 
less  than  in  the  combat  of  two  smalj 
armed  vessels: — ^the  loss  in  killed  does 
not  exceed  four  men.  The  French 
ships,  their  arms,  and  warlike  stores, 
remain  at  our  disposal ;  apd  the  pri- 
soners taken  will  be  exchanged  for 
our  troops.  Nothing  of  that  kind 
could  have  been  attained  by  red-hot 
balls,  or  similar  means.  Had  no 
measures  of  prevention  been  taken, 
which  require  time,  our  loss  wou^l 
have  been  much  greater.  I  there- 
fore trust  I  have  acquitted  myself 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  town,  who  have  given 
me  so  many  repeated  proofs  of  their  ^ 
confidence  and  respect,  that  1  $haU 
at  all  times  entertain  the  highest 
sense  of  the  approbation  with  whicji 
they  have  honoured  my  oonduct<-«* 
But  now  I  demand,  exact,  and  of« 
dain,  that  all  disturbances  shall  cease; 
that  eveiy  thing  shall  return  to  or-» 
der ;  that  a}l  persons,  according  to 
their  different  ranks  and  stations, 
sliall  submit  to  the  constituted  autho- 
rities, who  all  depend  from  the  sti.. 
Vpreme  council  of  governmenti  at  all 
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times  solicitous  to  promote  the  pub« 
lie  wBlfare,  and  to  procure  the  best 
alliances  and  means  to  secure  a  suc- 
cessful issue  of  our  undertaking: 
let  Che  l|iws  reign,  and  aU  arbitrary 
proceedings  be  avoided.  The  most 
enlightened  and  civilized  people  i^p- 
on  earth  disgraces  itself  by  demand- 
ing tibe  death  of  any  individual.  The 
field  of  battle,  where  force  is  repell- 
ed by  force,  authorises  alone  the  ef- 
fusion of  blood,  which  is  otherwise 
iUegal.  The  sovereign  himself  is  not 
master  of  the  life  otan  offender^  un- 
less he  has  forfeited  the  same  by  the 
laws  of  his  country.  These  laws 
prohibit, in  all  countries,  even  among 
the  most  barbarous  nations,  sedition, 
and  disturbances  of  every  descrip- 
tion :  we  are  bound  to  obey  and  re- 
spect them.  This  is  the  only  means 
to  secure  a  successful  issue  of  the 
contest  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
and  not  to  offend  either  {(gainst  the 
God  of  Hosts,  or  the  sovereign 
whose  sacred  rights  we  have  sworn 
to  defbid.— -In  order  to  avoid  an 
unnecessary  multiplication  of  publi- 
oitions,  I  now  address  the  Frenclk 
who  reside  in  this  city.  The  su- 
preme council  has  used  towards  you 
the  utmost  lenity  and  respect :  After 
having  taken  the  oath  ot  fidelity  to 
the  Spai^ish  nation,  you  are  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  this  countrv,  and 
your  property  is  re8pected.^*-6rate- 
iul  for  uiis  valuiaMe  blessing,  you 
should  not  be  vipers,  which  destroy 
the  bosom  that  gave  diem  shelter. 
On  the  contrary^  you  arc  bouufi  to 
fihew  the  utmost  loyalty  and  respect 
for  a  government  which  treats  you 
in  so  generdus  a  manner.  By  such 
conduct  you  will  not  only  avoid  the 
odium  of  the  good  inhabitants  of 
this  town,  but  also  obtain  their  love. 
Should  you  act  otherwise,  dread 
their  justice :  they  will  punish  with 


the  utmost  rigaur,  and  without  die 
least  mercy,  even  meetings  whidi 
you  may  nold  among  yourselves, 
and  disloyal  expressions  which  yoa 
may  make  use  of,  in  opposition  to 
our  cause.  Should  any  one  of  you 
be  so  far  devoid  of  reason  as  not  to 
respect  it  on  account  of  its  equity 
ana  justice,  he  will  fiill  a  victim  iS 
his  wickedness  or  pride. 

MORLA. 

Address  of  Gen.  Morld  to  the  People 
ofCadiZf  I5th  June,  1808. 

The  commotion,  more  or  less  vio- 
lent, which  has  taken  place  in  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Spain,  has  been 
of  eminent  service  to  rouse  us  from 
the  state  of  lethargy  in  which  we  in- 
dulgedy  and  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  our  rights,  our  glory,  and  the 
inviolable  duty  which  we  owe  to  our 
holy  religion  and  our  monarch.  We 
wanted  some  electric  stroke  to  rouse 
us 'from  our  paralytic  state  of  in- 
activity :  we  stood  in  need  of  a  hur- 
ricane, to  clear  the  atmosphere  of 
the  insalubrious  vapours  with  whidi 
it  was  loaded.  Fortunately,  the  only 
antidote  which  could  save  us,  has 
proved  efficacious.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  know,  that  if  the  use 
of  heroic  remedies  be  continued, 
after  the  good  effect  which  was  ex- 
pected from  them  has  been  obtained, 
they  destroy,  annihilate,  and  IdD; 
that  excessive  efforts  bring  on  indi- 
rect debility,  which  is  worse  than  di- 
rect weakness,  because  the  veit 
principle  of  strength  is  emaciated. 
Hence  it  is,  that  although  the  popu- 
lar ferment  which  has  pervaded  aB 
the  provinces  has  been  of  consider- 
able use,  yet,  if  not  checked,  it  wH 
produce  a  state  of  putrefection,  or, 
m  other  words,  prove  extrensely  («- 
structive.  It  is  necessaiy  to  return 
to  order,  and  to  have  confidence  m 
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the  magistrates,  who,  flrom  their 
knowledge,  studies,  and  experience, 
are  abl^  to  deliberate,  combine,  and 
determine,  as  circumstances  shall  di- 
rect. Without  the  most  intimate 
knowledge,  the  wisest  are  liable  to 
err :  and  how  can  a  mob  possibly  steer 
clear  of  errors,  Which  is  mostly  gui- 
ded by  the  cries  of  women  and  boys  ? 
—But  not  restricting  myself  to  this 
eity^  I  really  believe  thiat  all  these 
observations  are  perfectly  useless, 
because  the  inhabitants  of  this  city 
are  more  enlightened  thian  any  other, 
on  account  of  their  trade  and  inter- 
course with  other  n)ations.  There 
are  but  few  idiots  in  this  city,  who 
are  merely  guided,  as  it  were,  by  in- 
stinct ;  and  much  smaller  is  the  num- 
ber of  those  who,  from  their  vicious 
habits,  can  only  exist  in  confusion 
and  disorder.  These  few  have  been 
joined  by  others  of  the  neighbour- 
ing districts,  who  neither  eriist  for 
the  honourable  and  glorious  service 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  nor  apply 
themselves  to  reap  theplentiful  crops 
with  which  Providence  has  been 
pleased  to  bless  us^  These  are  the 
men  who  have  not  looked  for  any 
other  employment  than  that  of  dis- 
turbing the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
this  place,  and  of  preventing  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants,  nay,  the  magis- 
trates^ from  performing  their  duty. 
They  are  well  known.  Unless  they 
amend  their  conduct,  and  all  foreign^ 
era  withdraw  to  their  different  ha- 
bitations, they  wilt  certainly  be  pu^ 
irished.  Well-disposed  persons  will 
be  obliged  to  take  up  arms;  they 
^o  are  not  able  to  bear  arms  will 
be,  employed  for  other  purposes ;  and 
boys  neglected  by  their  parents,  and 
women  who  raise  the  hue  and  cry, 
shaH  be  pumshed.  The  troops,  the 
whole  town,  the  sword  of  justice, 
and,  above  all,  God  himself,  who  a- 


Tenge9  the  wrongs  of  those  who  mis- 
use ni9  mercies^  au^orise  and  sup- 
port me.  I  make  this  known,  that 
noperson  may  plead  ignorance.  How- 
ever dbposed^  t  shall  alwayd  follow 
the  dictates  of  humanity  auod  mercy. 
It  will  never  be  my  wim  to  punish^ 
but  I  shdil  at  all  tunes  be  h^py  to 
correct.  ' 

No.  SL^^Ansiver  of  General  Morla 
to  a  Letter  which  General  Dupont 
sent  from  Lebrijd* 

Excellentissimo  Senor '  Genera) 
Dtmont,  I  was  never  cap^le  of  bad 
faith  or  dissimulation,  and  hence  I 
wi'ote  to  you  on  the  8th  instant  with 
the  candour  wht<^  is  peculiar  to  me ; 
and  I  feel  myself  obliged,  in  conse- 
quence of  your  yesterday'^  reply,  to 
repeat,  in  substance,  what  I  haa  thea 
the  honour  to  say  to  your  excellency, 
as  that  which  must  certainly  be  ad- 
hered to.  Neither  the  capitulation, 
nor  the  approbation  of  the  junta,  nor 
the  express  command  of  our  beloved 
king,  can  render  that  possibly  which 
is  in  itself  impossible.  We  have  nsi* 
ther  vessels  nor  the  means  to  pro- 
cure them,  for  the  transportation  of 
your  army.  What  better  proof  is 
necessary,  than  that  we  retain  here 
the  prisoners  of  your  squadron,  Jie- 
cause  we  have  not  the  power  of  tran- 
sporting them  beyond  the  continent^ 
When  General  Castanes  promised  to 
obtain  passports  from  the  English 
for  the  pass^e  of  your  army,  he 
couki  only  oblige  himself  earnestly 
to  request  it :  He  ha»  done  this.  But 
how  could  your  excellen<^  believe 
that  the  British  natiou  wotudaccedje 
to  this,  certain  that  you  would  in- 
stantly carry  on  die  war  on  somfl^ 
other  point,  or  perhaps  on  the  same^ 
I  am  persuaded  that  neither  General 
Castanos  nor  your  excellency  ever 
thought  that  the  capitulation  wotdd 
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be  executed.  The  object  of  the  first 
was,  to  relieve  hiitiself  from  embar- 
rassment, and  that  of  your  excellen- 
cy to  obtain  conditions,  which,  though 
impossible,  would  do  honour  to  your 
surrender.  Each  has  obtained  what 
he  desired,  and  now  the  imperious 
Jaw  of  necessity  must  be  obeyed. 
The  national  character  does  not  per* 
roit  us  to  treat  the  French  otherwise 
than  this  law  prescribes.  We  (rannot 
use  reprisals.   Your  excellency  obli- 

fes  me  to  utter  truths  which  cannot 
ut  be  bitter.  What  right  has  an  ar- 
my to  demand  the  execution  of  im- 
possibleartides  of  capitulation,  which 
entered  Spain  profbssing  friendship 
and  alliance,  imprisoned  our  king 
and  the  royal  family,  plundered  his 
palaces,  assassinated  and  robbed  his 
subjects,  ravaged  his  towns,  and  de- 
prived him  of  his  crown?  If  your 
excellency  is  not  desirous  to  oraw 
upon  you  more  and  more  the  just 
indif  natibrt  of  the  people,  which  I 
am  labouring  so  much  to  repress, 
cease  to  advance  such  inadmissible 
pretentions,  and  endeavour,  by  sub- 
mission, and  a  suitable  behaviour,  to 
weaken  the  strong  sense  of  the  atro- 
cities you  recently  committed  at 
Cordova.  Your  excellency  may  be 
assured  that  my  object  in  making 
this  intimation  to  you  is  no  other 
tfian  your  own  welfare.  TTie  unre- 
flecting vulgar  only  wish  to  return 
evil  for  evil,  without  weighing  cir- 
cumstances. I  cannot  omit  decla- 
ring your  excellency  answerable  for 
the  fatal  results  which  may  proceed 
from  your  repugnance  to  that  which 
is  inevitable.  The  orders  given  by 
Don  Juan  Creagh,  and  communi- 
cated to  your  excdlency,  are  those 
of  the  supreme  junta,  and  are  indis- 
pensible,  under  the  actual  circum- 
stances. To  retard  their  execution 
would  alarm  die  people,  and  occa- 


sion inconveniencies.  M«  Crea^ 
has  already  informed  me  of  an  oc- 
currence  which  makes  me  exceeds 
ingly  upon  my  g«iiard.  WhsA  an  ef- 
fect must  it  have  upon  the  people  to 
know  that  a  single  ^$ildi^r  was  cmr- 
rying  away  2580  livrea  Toumois! 
This  is  whBLt  I  hsul  to  reply  to  your 
excellency's  note,  and  I  hope  tiiat 
this  will  be  my  last  answer  to  sudi 
points :  Remaining,  in  other  re^pectSi 
desirous  to  serve  you,  being  youi 
sincere  and  obedient  servants 
Cadiz,  iOth  August,  1608. 

No.  32. — Answer  of  the  Captain  Ge^ 
neral  of  the  Province  and  Governor 
of  Cadiz,  to  the  Letters  ofGenerd 
Duponty  on  occasion  of  tvhat  took 
place  on  the  1  'Hh  inst.  at  the  Port 
of  Santa  Maria. 

Excelientissimo  Senor  General 
Dupont,  It  is  with  extreme  sioprise 
that  I  received  your  excellency's  let- 
ter of  yesterday,  in  which  you  make 
a  demand  of  the  equipages,  money, 
horses,pand  various  commodities  be- 
longing to  you  and  the  general  who 
accompanied  you,  which  t^e  popu- 
lace of  Santa  Maria  plundered  and 
destroyed.  In'Ooking  the  principles 
of  honour  and  probity  for  the  restitU' 
tion  of  YOtJR  PROPERTY,  the  horri* 
Ue  excesses  (your  ebcceUency  con- 
tinues) committed  hy  this  people  hofoe 
made  me  sigh,  zealous  as  I  am  qfliie 
glori/  of  Spain  1 1 1 

Certainly  I  have  been  hurt  at  their 
concjuct ;  not  because  I  tfaou^t  the 
action  in  itself  bad,  but  because  it 
implied,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  a 
distrust  of  their  government  and 
magistrates ;  bec^se  they  tock  the 
adininisiration  of  justice  into  their 
own  hands;  because  it  might  have 
happened,  tiiat,  when  enraged,  they 
mignt  assume  the  vile  and  hoirid 
employment  of  executioners ;  poUu- 
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ling  themselves  with  the  blood  of 
the  disai^ned,  and  throwing  a  shade 
over  the  i-»lory  of  their  fellow-pa- 
triotSy  by  shedding  the  blood  of  those 
ihey  liad  pardoned  in  the  field  of 
Mars.'^These  are,  in  fact,  the  causes 
of  my  concernand  displeasure..  TJiese 
were  the  reasons  which  induced  me 
to  write  to  Col.  Don  Juan  CJreagh, 
to  prt^ose  fiMT  the  safety  of  your  ex* 
cellency^  and  the  others  who  ac- 
companied you,  that  your  equipage 
should  be  examined,  and  deposited 
before  you  left  Lebrija;  that  your 
excellency  should  spend  the  night  at 
Xerez ;  jmtd  that  a  regiment  should 
be  put  under  arms  at  Puerto,  to 
suppress  any  insurrection,  where, 
from  the  confidence  of  the  govern- 
or, there  Were  no  troops  armed.  I 
therefore  wrote  to  your  excellency, 
l^at  submission  smd  a  prudent  de- 
meanour could  alone  save  you  from 
the  rs^  of  the  people.  But  it  never 
was  my  intention,  and  still  less  that 
of  the  svpreme  junta,  that  your  ex- 
cellency and  your  army  should  carry 
out  of  Spain  the  fruit  of  your  rapa- 
city, cruelty,  and  impiety.  How 
^  could  your  excellency  conceive  this 
possible  ^  How  coitld  you  imagine 
us  to  be  so  stupid  «nd  senseldss? 
Can  a  '  capitulatibn  which  speaks 
only  of  your  equipage  give  voii  a 
property  hi  the  treasures  which  your 
eormy  has  accumulated  by  means  of 
assassinations,  cruelty,  atod  sacrilege 
ef  the  most  horrid  kind,  at  Cordova 
and  other  cities  ?  Is  there  any  rea- 
son or  right  which  requires  that  fisuth, 
or  even  humanity,  snould  be  obser- 
ved towards  an  army  which  entered 
the  kingdom  of  a  friend  and  ally  un- 
der false  and  ridiculous  pretences, 
seizing  perfidiously  its  belbved  and 
innocent  king,  and  all  his  family, 
and  extorting  from  him  renuncia- 
tions, which  can  never  be  executed, 


in  favour  of  their  monarch ;  think- 
ing these  renunciations  confer  a 
right  to  plunder  the  palaces  and 
towns  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  because 
the  nation  will  not  submit  to  this, 
proceed  to  jirotane  and  plunder  the 
tuiuplosj  of  religion,  and  murder  th*^ 
ministers  of  the  altar,  ravishin^T:  vir- 
gins, seizing  every  article  of  vidue 
they  can  transport,  and  destroying 
what  they  were  forced  to  have  be- 
hind ?  fs  it  possible  that  they,  when 
deprived  of  the  horrid  fxmU  of  their 
iniquity,  should  have  thti  impudence 
to  appeal  to  the  principlts  or  honour' 
and  probity  ?  iMy  natural  modera- 
tion has  induced  me  to  write  to  your 
excellency  hitherto  with  a  certain 
rej^jiect;  but  m  opposition  to  such 
extraordinary  demands,  whidi  are 
equivalent  to  this:  "  Do  jou  sack 
the  temples  and  inhabitants  of  Cadiz 
ill  order  to  iiulemriiiy  me  fl>r  the 
plunder  of  Cordova  and  other  cities 
wiiich  the  p^^pulacc  of  the  port  have 
taken  from  me  r**  1  could  not  re- 
frain from  drawing  a  slight  sketch 
of  your  conduct.  Your  excellency 
will  lay  aside  such  false  epcpectationsy 
and  congratulate  yourseft  that  the 
Spanish  people^  as  1  have  already 
said,  have  so  noble  a  character,  that 
they  will  abstain  from  exercising  the 
vile  office  of  executioners.  I  shall 
do  all  that  is  m  my  power  to  secure 
your  personal  security,  and  furnish 
you  with  a  regular  subsistence,  and 
use  all  dispatch  to  cause  you  to  be 
tiransported  as  soon  as  possible  to 
France.  This  is  what  I  had  to  re- 
iply  to  your  excellency,  towards 
whom,  in  other  respects,  I  profess 
esteefii,i)eing  your  humble  servant.— 
I  kiss  ydur  hands. 

Vadiz,  August  14j>  1808. 

No.  SS.—tTustification  to  the  Spanish 
Nation  oftm  conduct  of  the.  C^j^" 
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iain-General  of  Andalusia  totoards 
DuporU  and  the  other  French  Ge» 
nerals, 

Hatvin^  repeatedly  received  ano- 
nymous letters  from  various  cities 
of  SpaiDy  and  even  from  Madrid, 
insistmg  that  my  honour  and  the  na- 
tional justice  and  sefrvice  required 
the  extermination  of  Dupont  and 
the  other  French  generals;  some 
adding  ako,  that  this  bloody  sen- 
tence should  have  been  executed 
upon  all  the  prisoners, — ^I  deem  it 
incumbent  upon  me   to  avow   the 
reasons  which  led  me  not  to  accede 
to  such  cruel  desires,  and  to  oppose 
vigorously  their  being  ourriea  into 
execution.    I  confess  that  the  first 
of  these  anonymous  letters,  by  tlieir 
bad  writing  and  coarse  sfyle,  appear- 
fed  to  me  to  proceed  from  persons 
low,   ignorant,  and  habituated   to 
crimes,  who  delight  only  in  the  ef- 
fusion of  human  blood ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  elegant  style  and  the 
consistent  reasoning  employed  in  o- 
thers  of  those  letters  convinced  me 
that  those  opinions  were  adopted  by 
persons  not  without  infoimation  and 
education ;  so  that  I  could  not  but; 
doubt  the  justness  of  my  own  no-^ 
tions,  being  so  opposite  to  theirs. 
But  I  shall  now  state  them  simply, 
that  they  may  be  duly  appreciated 
by  all.     In  tne  first  place,  I  do  not 
execute,  pr  desire  to  execute,  the 
supreme  power  ;  and  it  was  the  jun- 
ta of  Seville  which,  for  weighty  rea- 
sons, not  fit  for  the  public,  suspend- 
ed the  transportation  of  Dupont  and 
the  other  French  generals.    I  had 
only  to  obey;  for  it  is  not 'in  my 
character  or  manner  of  thinking  ever 
to  resist  a   constituted   authority, 
which  can  only  occasion  civil  dissen- 
sions—the greatest  evils  a  nation  can 
suifer,  and  which  I  shall  never  spare 
Any  sacrifices  to  avoid.    But  inde- 


pendently of  t^s  substantial  reason 
for  my  conduct,  how  could  I    ever 
adopt  so  atrocious  a  vengeance,  and 
which  must  draw  after  it  such  me- 
lancholy and  horrible  consequ^ices  i 
If  Murat,  Dupont,  Junot^-if  the 
troops  they  conunand   have    com- 
mitted'  rapes,  robberies,  and   mur- 
ders, and  have  violated  the  temples^ 
these  acts  have  been  committed  ei- 
ther with  or  without  the  orders  of 
their  {Sovereign.    In  the  first  case, 
he  will  punish  them ;  and  in  the  se- 
cond, if  we  punish  them,  not  catch- 
ing the  perpetrators  in  the  fact,  and 
punishing  violence  by  vidence,  but 
after  they  have  surrendered  their 
arms,  on  the  faith  of  a  capitulation, 
granted  by  the  only  legitimate  au- 
thority, in  this  case.  Napoleon  would 
not  fail  to  exercise  the  right  of  re- 
taliation; and,  consequently,  all  those 
wbuld  be  the  victims  of  his  rage 
whom  his  base  policy  did  not  wuk 
to  preserve.    The  sanguinary  exe- 
cutions which  would^  follow  would 
make  the  whole  nation  bitterly  la- 
ment, those  included  who  had  even 
demanded  the  punishment  of  Du- 
pont.   Every  one  would  say  then, 
I  have  no  doubt,  "  You^  Morla, 
with  your  yeiurs,  study^  and  expe- 
rience, ought  to  have  foreseen  the 
melancholy    result    of  our  wishes: 
How  could  you  accede  to  them  I  Did 
you  not  perceive  that  they  were  pro- 
duced by  the  disgusting  aspect  of 
French  atrocities,  and.the  continual 
declamations  of  an  unthinking  popu- 
lace, who  are  unable  to  (combine, 
who  see, not  the  tendencies  of  things, 
and  are  always  guided  by  first  im- 
pressions ?    If  you  foresaw  this,  you 
were  a  traitor ;  if  not,  you  were  a 
fooL''    It  is  this  want  ot*  combining 
ideas,  this  habit  of  giving  way  to 
first  impressions,  which  occasion  the 
populace,  and,  most  of  all,  the  women,, 
to  treat  the  prisoners  ill  in  all  wars: 
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not  being  themselves  exposed  to  re- 
|H*isa]s,  they  do  not  see  what  the 
enemy  may  inflict  upon  the  brave 
and  honourable  soldier  who  defends 
them.*-»But  they  who  are  them- 
selves estposed  to  suffer  the  cruelty 
of  the  enemy,  are  themselves  gene- 
rous and  humane.  Our  champions  of 
Baylen,  who  had  faced  the  most  vi- 
olent attacks  of  the  enemy—- who 
saw  their  companions  dead  before 
them,  or  uttering  their  last  groans — 
who  were  covered  with  their  own 
blood,  and  had  been  eye-witnesses 
of  the  depravity  and  iniouity  of  the 
enemy y-'-no  sooner  had  Dupont  and 
his  army  thrown  down  their  arms, 
than  thes6  very  men  laid  aside  their 
anger,  furnished  them  with  wag- 
gons, and  magnanimously  fed  them 
with  their  own  hands.  This  is  the 
effect  produced  by  the  idea  of  be- 
ing exposed  to  a  similar  situation. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  people  remo- 
ved from  the  seat  of  war — they  who 
are  exempt  from  military  duties, 
and  who  avoid  them,  and  fly  from 
them  through  pusillanimity,  they  en- 
deavour to  display  the  valour  which 
^ey  have  not,  by  bravadoes,  and 
by  canvassing  military  operations, . 
giving  it  to  be  understood,  that  in 
them  are  to  be  found  more  skill  and 
valour.  These  are  they,  who,  feeling 
the  valour  of  a  hangman,  wish  to 
supply  his  place,  by  exterminating 
those  whom  their  generous  ^country- 
men have  conquered;  being  eager 
to  execute  those  whom  military  force 
has  vanquished.  These,  too,  are 
the  persons  who,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, have  stripped  the  vanquish- 
ed; not  in  the  noble  design  of  fur- 
nishing the  state  with  the  means  of 
continuing  the  war,  nor  with  the 
just  intention  of  returning  the  plun- 
der to  the  lawful  owners ;  but  mere- 
ly to  appropriate  to  themselves  the 
booty,  m  defiance  of  all  law  and 


probity.  Happily  it  is  only  the  low- 
tst  of  the  populace,  who  in  this  re- 
spect, depart  from  the  characteristic 
nobleness  and  generosity  of  the  Spa- 
nish people.  Not  to  insult  the  van- 
quished, not  to  avenge  injuries  on 
the  fallen,  and  to  forgive  the  pros- 
trate, are  virtues  indelible  on  the 
Spanish  heart.  It  is  only  rooted  vice, 
the  wretchedness  resulting  from  the 
worst  of  education  and  the  grossest 
stupidity,  which  are  able  to  efiace 
them.  On  the  contrary,  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  religi- 
on, and  the  civilization  spread  by 
that  luminous'torch  of  divmity  over 
the  select  of  mankind— afler  having 
recognised  the  precept,  to  love  our 
enemies^  all  the  nations  which  have 
obeyed  it  have  laid  aside  the  cruel- 
ties and  barbarities  practised  in  war 
before  that  time.  To  be  massacred, 
mutilated,  or  enslaved,  was  then  the 
common  fate  of  prisoners.  But  who 
would  presume  now,  in  defiance  of 
religion,  humanity,  and  civilization, 
to  re-establish  those  barbarous  prac- 
tices? I  will  never  believe  this  of 
my  countrymen.  On  the  contrary,  I 
hope  that  tney  will  rectify  their  ideas, 
and  direct  tneir  energies  not  to  a 
low  revenge,  free  from  all  immediate 
danger,  but  to  augihent,  by  a  devo- 
tion of  themselves  and  their  property, 
the  means  of  carrying  on  a  vigorous 
and  active  warfare  against  our  ene- 
mies, not  merely  driving  them  from 
our  territory,  but  pursuing  them  in- 
to theiv  own,  makmg  them  experi- 
ence, in  the  field  of  battle,  the  whole 
resentment  of  a  noble  nation,  per- 
fidiously deceived,  and  grievously  of- 
fended. ToMAS  De  Morla. 

No.  34?. — Proclamation.— Don 
Joseph,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Spain , 
Majorca,  Minorca,  Gibraltar,  of  the 
Continent  of  America,  the  Islands, 
&c.  &c.  Sec.  King,  &c.  Sec, 
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To  the  Vice-Roys,  Captain-Gene- 
ral, Governors,  Corregidors,  and  to 
all  other  officers,  civil  and  military, 
of  whatever  denomination,  and  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  Spanish*  do-, 
minions  in  the  West  and  East  In- 
dies, mi^eth  known,  that. 

By  virtue  of  the  treaties  of  the 
Sth  and  10th  of  May  last,  by  which 
king  Charles  IV ,  and  the  princes  of 
his  house,  have  formally  relinquibhed 
idl  right  and  title  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  all  the  dominions  belong- 
ing to  it,  in  favour  of  my  dear  and 
august  brother.  Napoleon  the  Fir^t, 
emperor  of  the  French,  king  of  Italy, 
&c.,  who  hath  been  graciously  plea- 
sed to  confer  the  same  upon  tpe,  on 
the  4?th  of  the  present  month,  my 
wishes  and  my  ambition  have  been ' 
to  come  to  Spain,  to  take  upon  me 
the  government  of  the  country — to 
devote  myself  to  the  happiness  and 
interest  of  the  people  wnom  Provi- 
dence has  committed  to  my  charge — 
and  to  carry  into  effect  the  regula- 
tions which  shall  be  made  byihe 
junta  of  the  Representatives  and  No- 
tables of  the  kingdom ;  which  junta 
is  assembled  at  Bayonne,  and  will  be 
again  called  togetlier  at  that  place  on 
the  15th  instant,  in  order  to  take 
into  consideration  the  means  of  esta- 
blishing a  just  and  permanent  go- 
vernment, ^d  of  placing  Spain,  with 
all  her  exclusive  dominions,  on  a 
better  footing,  by  securing  her  inde- 
pendence, and  raising  her  to  that 
rank  in  the  scale  of  nations  which 
formerly  distinguished  her,  and  which 
her  inhabitants  are  still  worthy  to 
possess.  To  accomplish  this  object, 
I  have  accepted  the  crown.  I  has- 
ten to  m^e  this  declaration  of  my 
paternal  solicitude  for  your  happi- 
ness, and  to  assure  you  tliat  it  shall 
be  exerted  equally  for  the  good  of 
the  remotest  parts  of  my  dpminions. 

12 


Confiding  in  my  royal  word,  jeu 
shall  continue  to  enjoy  di\  your  pri- 
vileges as  good  subjects.  Prosecute 
your  ordinary  avocations  in  peace. 
Be  obedient  to  your  superiors,  and 

guard  against  the  machinatiom  of 
lose  who  4et  the  lawa  at  defiance. 
Justice  must  be  ^ministered  impar* 
ttally ;  and  I  strictly  ^njoiri  all  judgei 
and  niagistrates  to  comply  with  my 
pleasure  in  this  subject.  Look  up 
to  me  aa  jrour  protector :  I  sfeall  ew 
have  your  interest  at  heart,  and  wi 
double  my  endeavours  to  defend  yoa 
from  the  attack  which  the  im[^acable 
enemies  of  Spain  meditate  Si^md 
you. 

I  ei^in  all  archbishops,  bis^)S, 
and  ministers  d€  religion,  which  I 
pledge  myself  to  maintain  iByidate, 
to  use  their  influence  among  thepeo- 
pel  to  make  them  obedient  to  the 
laws,  and  to  guard  them  against  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  aeditioB 
and  treason.  I  repeat  my  dedan* 
tion,  that  my  government  shall  be 
founded  oil  justice,  and'my  sole  ob- 
ject be  the  accomplishment  rf  your 
happiness.  All  governors,  j«dg«» 
&c.,  are  conamanded  to  give  the  ut* 
naost  publicity  to  t^s  proclaination. 

I,  THE  KING. 

Given  at  Ba^orme,  June  1 1, 1806. 

By  order  of  the  king,  our  mosl 
gracious  sovereign, 

M.  Jos.  D'AZANZA. 

No.  35 Manifesto^  or  JtMco^ 

ry  Exposition  of  the  conduct  »/ 
the  JJourt  of  Portugal  mth  resp&i 
to  France^  from  the  ComfMMf' 
ment  of  the  Revolution  to  the  ^ 
of  the  Invasion  of  Portugal^  aw 
of  the  Motives  tohich  campdUit 
to  declare  War  against  the  Boff' 
ror  of  the  French^  in  con^sfi^if^ 
of  that  Invasion,  andthe  subseguei^ 

.  Declaration  of  War ^  made  (^^f^^ 
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RqM)rt  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relation^ 

The  coutt  of  Portugal,  after  ha- 
vi^  ke^t  a  silence  Suitable  to  the  dif- 
ferent cirtunastaaces  in  which  it  was 
pl{ioed,  and  to  the  moment  when  the 
se»t  of  goverooient  was  est£^)lished, 
conceives  that  it  owes  to  its  dignky 
saad  rtiik  9m6ag   other  powers   a 
^thful  andaceilirate  exposition  of  it» 
coixductj  supported  by  incontestible 
£eki^9  in  order  that  its  subjects,  im** 
partial  Europe,  and  ^so  the  most 
distant  posterijty,  may  judge  of  the 
purity  of  its  coiikduct,  and  the  prin- 
ciples it  has  adopted,  as  well  to  avoid 
ilia  fruitless  e&sion  of  the  blood  of 
its  people,  as  because  it  could  not 
'persuade  itself  Uiat  solemn  treaties, 
o£  which  k  had  fulfilled  the  burden- 
sdme  conditaions  in  favour  of  France, 
could  becojohe  a  despicable,  an  in- 
^mt's  toy,  in  the  feyes  of  a  govern- 
ment whose  immoderate  and  incotiti- 
mensurable  ambition  has  no  limits, 
stnd  which  h^  bu^too  mu<^  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  persons  most  preju* 
diced  in  its  favour.    It  is  not  in  in- 
rectives,  or  in  vain  and  useless  me- 
naces, that  the  4;ourt  of  Portugal  will 
raise  its  voice  from  the  midst  of  the 
new  empire  which  it  is  about  to  cre^ 
ate : — it  isby  true  and  authentic  facts^ 
explained  with  the  greatest  simpli- 
city and  moderation,  that  it  will  make 
known  to  Europe,  and  its  subjects, 
all  that  it  has  suffered ;  that  it  will 
ebccite  the  attention  of  those  who 
may  still  desire  not  to  be  the  victims 
of  so  unboimded  an  ambition,  and 
who  may  feel  how  much  die  future 
fate  of  Portugal,  and  the  restitution 
of  its  states,  invaded  without  a  de- 
claration of  war,  and  in  the  midst  of 
profound  peace,  ought  to  be  of  con- 
sequence to  Europe,  if  Europe  ever 
hopes  to  see  revived  tiie  security  and 


independence  of  the  powers  whick 
formerly  composed  a  species  of  rfer 
pifbiic  that  balanced  itself,  and  main* 
tained  an  equilibrium  in  all  its  dif-^ 
ferent  parts. — An  appeal  to  Fr&Th- 
deuce  is  the  consequence  pf  this  ex- 
position ;  and  a  religious  printe  £eeis 
all  the  iiiaportance  of  it,  since  guilt 
cannot  always  remain  unpunishedt 
and  usurpation  and  violence  enfeelHt 
and  consume  themselves  by  the  cda- 
tinual  efforts  they  are  obliged  to  en&* 
ploy. 

The  court  of  Portugal,  though  ik 
saw  with  regret  the  French  revolu* 
tion  begin,  and  deplored  the  fate  of 
the  virtuous  kmg  with  whom  it  wai 
connected  by  diedosest  ties  of  blood, 
yet  did  not  take  any  p€U't  in  the  war 
which  the'  conduct  of  the  madrnea 
who  then  reigned  (by  the  confess 
sion  even  of  the  present  goverfiment) 
forced  all  governments  to  declare 
against  them  :  Even  when  it  sent  sue* 
cours  to  Spain  for  the  defence  of  the 
Pyrenees,  it  always  endeavoured  to 
preserve  the  most  perfect  neutrality. 

In  the  year  1793>  the  French  go- 
vernment sent  an  envoy  to  the  court 
of  Portugal,  who  was  received  witk 
the  utmost  re^ct,  but  who  was  not 
.  acknowledged ;  for  then  neither  the 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations  nor 
of  public  law,  authorised  govern- 
ments to  acknowledge  extraordinafejf 
changes,  unless  they  are  known  to 
be  legitimate ;  and  no  nation  is,  in 
tliat  respect,  to  judge  for  another, 
whilst  its  independence  exists.  The 
French  government,  without  any  de- 
claration of  war,  or  any  formality^ 
began  to  detain  the  Portuguese  mer- 
chant vessels,  and,  after  the  peace 
in  1801,  demanded  and  obtained  in- 
demnities for  those  whidi  the  court 
of  Portugal  detained,  to  obtain  a  le- 
gitimate compensation,  without  pay- 
ing any  riegard  to  the  claims  and  re- 
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monstrances  of  the  Portuguese  mer- 
chants. The  court  of  Spain ,  which 
had  required  succours  from  Portu- 
gal, and  which,  by  the  confession  of 
tne  French  generals,  was  obUged  to 
acknowledge  how  useful  and  neces- 
sary they  had  been,  when  it  made 
peace  with  France,  not  only  forgot 
Its  ally,  which  it  ought  to  have  cau- 
sed to  be  declared  in  a  state  of  peace 
with  France,  since  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal, in  succouring  its  ally,  to  ftilfil 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  alli- 
ance which  existed  between  the  two 
sovereigns,  had  no  intention  to  make 
war  against  France :  but  what  is  per- 
haps unheard  of,  or  at  least  very  rare 
in  the  annals  of  history,  Spain  then 
made  a  common  cause  with  France, 
to  force  Portugal  to  receive  unjust 
and  humiliating  conditions  of  peace ; 
nor  did  Spain  cfease  to  declare  itself 
the  enemy  of  its  ally,  till  the  moment 
when  the  treaties  of  Badajoz  and 
Madrid  were  signed ;  employing  even 
the  forces  of  France  to  wrest  from 
Portugal  a  small  extent  of  territory 
of  the  province  of  Alentejo,  on  the 
side  of  Olivenza:  thus  leaving  to 
posterity  an  eternal  monument  of  the 
wretched  recompence  she  bestowed 
on  an  ally,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
ancient  rivalry  of  the  two  nations, 
would  not  fail  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  a  treaty  of  alliance  which  existed 
between  them. 

The  treaties  of  peace  of  Badajoz  and 
Madrid,  in  1801,  are  likewise  a  new 
proof  of  bad  faith  in  the  enemies  of 
the  court  of  Portugal ;  since  the  treaty 
of  Badajoz  having  been  signed  there 
by  Lucien  Buonaparte,  the  French- 
plenipotentiary,  and  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  on  th6  one  side,  and  by  the 
Portuguese  Plenipotentiary  on  the 
other,  the  French  Government  refu- 
sed to  ratify  it,  and  forced  Portugal 
to  sign  a  new  treaty  at  Madrid,  witil 


much  harder  conditions,  widiout be- 
ing able  to  assign  any  other  motives 
than  its  caprice  and  ambitk>n.  This 
latter  treaty  was  signed  almost  at  the 
same  time  with  the  treaty  of  Lon- 
don, between  England  and  France, 
which  moderated  some  conditions, 
too  oppressive  to  Portugal,  and  fixed 
the  limits  of  the  coast  of  South  Ame- 
rica, which  was  confirmed  by  the 
peace  of  Amiens :  and  this  considera* 
tion  of  England  for  its  ancient  allj 
was,  in  the  eyes  of  France,  a  nef 
proof  of  the  servitude  and  bondage 
m  which  the  English  goverament 
held  that  of  Portugal. 

No  sooner  was  the  treaty  of  1801 
concluded,  than  thb  court  of  Portu- 
gal hastened  to  fulfil  all  its  burden- 
some conditions,  and  to  shew,  by 
the  religious  and  punctual  observa- 
tion of  all  its  engagements,  how  mud 
it  desired  to  con^m  the  good  un- 
derstanding which  was  re-establish- 
ed l>etween  the  two  governments, 
and  whidi  ought  to  cause  to  be  for- 
gotten ^11  the  injuries  it  had  suflered, 
and  which  certainly  had  never  been 
provoked  on  its  part.  The  conduct 
o£  the  French  government  was  v&j 
different ;  as,  from  the  first  moment 
that  peace  was  re-established,  it  re- 
quired all  kind  of  unjust^  sacrifices, 
on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  go- 
vernhient,  in  favour  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant, and  unfounded  pretensions 
of  French  subjects.  Europe  ought 
then  to  have  foreseen  that  its  subju- 
gation, from  Lisbon  to  Peterd)urgl^ 
was  determined  in  the  cabinet  oi 
the  thuilleries,  and  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  combine  to  Jevel  the  C»- 
los§us  with  the  ground,  or  submit  to 
be  his  victim. 

Afler  a  short  interval,  war  brow 
out  anew  between  England  and 
France ;  and  the  court  of  Portugal 
having  made  the  greatest  sacrifice 
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to  avoid  war,  and  the  harsh  and  hu- 
miliating propositions  of  die  French 
government,  thought  itself  fortunate 
to  be  able  tp  conclude,  with  the 
greatest  sacrifices  of  money,  the  trea^ 
ty  of  1804<,  in  which  France  promi- 
sed, in  the  sixth  article,  as  follows : — 
«•  The  First  Consul  of  the  French 
repubUc  consents  to  acknowledge 
the  neutrality  of  Portugal  during  the 
present  war,  and  not  to  oppose  any 
measures  that  may  be  taken  with 
respect  to  the  belligerent  nations, 
agreeably  to  the  principles  and  ge- 
neral laws  of  neutrality.'* 

The  French  government  from  that 
time  received  all  the  advantages  of 
such  a  treaty :  it  never  liad  occasion 
to  make  the  smallest  complaint  against 
tlie  Portuguese  government ;  yet  was 
it  during  the  same  war,  and  after 
such  a  stipulation,  that  it  required  of 
the  court  of  Portugal,  not  only  the 
infraction  of  the  neutrality,  but  the 
declaration  of  war,  in  violation  of  all 
the  treaties  that  had  existed  between 
the  two  countries,  and  in  which,  in 
the  case  of  war  acknowledged  pos- 
sible, it  was  determined  how  the 
subjects  of  the  two  nations  should 
be  treated ;  and  all  this  without  Por- 
tugal, having  any  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  British  govemment,which 
had  even  given  it  every  kind  of  sa- 
tisfaction, when  the  commanders  of 
its  ships  of  war  haid  failed  in  that  re- 
spect which  was  due  to  a  neutral  flag. 
The  Emperor  of  the  French,  in 
the  mean  time,  caused  one  of  his 
squadrons,  on  board  of  which  was 
his  brother,  to  put  to  sea.    It  an- 
chored in  the  bay  of  All-Saints, 
where  it  was  received  with  every 
kind  of  reject,  and  was  supplied 
with  all  sort  of  refreshment.     Yet 
what  is  worthy  of  attention  is,*  that 
at  the  very  time  the  French  govern- 
ment received,  on  the  part  of  that  of 


Portugal,  so  many  marks  of  friend- 
ship and  consideration,  the  squadron 
burned  some  Portuguese  vessels,  to 
conceal  its  route,  with  a  promise  of 
indemnity  to  the  proprietors ;  which 
promise  was  never  performed.    Eu- 
rope may  hence  conclude  the  fate 
which  awaits  it,  should  the  French 
government  acquire  an  ascendency 
by  sea  equal  to  that  it  has  obtained 
by  land,  and  may  properly  estimate 
the  foundation  of  the  complaints  it 
so  loudly  utters  against  the  British 
government.    England  never  made 
any  remonstrances  gainst  the  suc- 
cours granted  to  the  French  squa- 
dron, for  they  were  wi^thin  the  ac- 
knowledged limits  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions.    But  the  minister  of  foreign 
relations  of  France  has  dared  to  as- 
sert, in  the  face  of  Europe,  that  Por- 
tugal gave  assistance  to  the  English 
for  the  conquest  of  Monte  Video 
and  Buenos  Ay  res;  while  it  is  a  tact, 
known  by  all  the  world,  that  that  expe- 
dition, which  sailed  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  received  from  Portugal 
neither  vessels,  money,  nor  men; 
nor,  in  fine,  any  merchandise  consi- 
dered as  contraband  in  time^of  war; 
and  that  the  English  squadrons,  du^ 
ring  this  war,  obtained  nothing  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  or  the  other  ports 
of  the  Brazils,  ex:cept  what  is  not  re* 
fused  to  any  nation,  and  which  had 
been  supplied  plentifully  to  theFrench 
squadron.  The  court  of  Portugal  de- 
fies the  court  of  France  to  produce 
any  fact  in  contradiction  to  this  as- 
sertion, which  is  founded  in  the  most 
exact  and  impartial  truth. 

France  received  from  Portugal, 
from  1804?  to  1807,  all  the  colonial 
commodities  and  raw  materials  for 
her  manufactures.  The  alliance  of 
England  and  Portugal  was  useful  to 
France;  and  in  the  depression  suf- 
fered by  the  arts  and  industry,  in 
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consequence  of  a  perpetual  war  bj 
land,  and  a  disastrous  war  by  sea, 
in  which  he  only  met  with  defeats, 
it  was  certainly  a  great  advantage  to 
France,  that  the  commerce  of  Por- 
tugal should  su^r  no  interruption ; 
undoubtedly  it  was  equally  useful  to 
both  countries.  By  ravaging  Por- 
tugal, by  subjecting  her  to  excessive 
contributions,  in  an  unheard-of  man- 
ner, without  war»  or  any  resistance 
having  been  made  on  her  part, 
France  has  not  obtained  that  at^an- 
tage  which  a  commerce  useful  to 
both  countries  would  have  procured 
to  her. 

The  court  of  Portugal  might  then 
justly,  and  with  every  kind  of  foun- 
dation, flatter  itself  that  that  of  the 
ThuiHeries  would  respect  a  neutral- 
ity which  it  had  acknowledged  by  a 
solemn  treaty,  and  from  whici)  it  de- 
rived such  decided  advantages,  when 
it  was  awaked  from  its  security,  in 
the,  month  of  August,  1806,  by  a 
formal  declaration  of  the  minister  c^ 
state  for  foreign  relations,  M.  Tal- 
leyrand, to  Lord  Yarmouth,  by  which 
the  former  notified  to  the  latter,  that 
if  England  did  not  make  a  maritime 

Seace,  the  French  government  would 
eclare  war  against  Portugal,  and  or- 
der that  country  to  be  occupied  by 
$0,000  men.  It  was  not  with  30,000 
men  that  the  invasion  of  Portugal 
could  be  effected ;  but  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  who  knew  the  secu- 
rity in  which  Portugal  found  herself, 
in  consequence  of  &e  treaty  of  neu- 
trality, thought  he  could  take  her 
by  surprise ;  and  this  was  sufficient 
to  justify  his  proceedings.  The  court 
of  England  was  alarmed  by  the  above 
-declaration,  and  proposed  and  offer- 
ed to  that  of  Portugal  all  kind  of 
succour  ;  but  France,  which  at  that 
period  had  arranged  every  thing  to 
crush  the  Prussian  coiurt,  (which 


then  alone  bid  defiance  to  the  si^- 
rior  power  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  while,  a  twelvemonth  be£)re, 
it  would  not  attack,  and,  perhaps, 
compel  him  to  receive  the  law,  and 
save  Europe,jointly  with  Russia  and 
Austria,^  found  means  to  pacify  the 
court  of^  Portugal,  which  he  then 
chose  to  spare,  and  could  not  con- 
ceive that  a  similar  perfidy  ceoMbe 
the  attribute  of  a  power  whose  great- 
ness should  keep  pace  with  that  in- 
tegrity and  those  dignified  sentiments 
which  suit  so  well  an  exalted  rank. 
The  war  which  was  afterwards 
continued  with  Russia,  and  which 
might  yet  perhaps  have  saved  £0* 
rope,  if  the  union  of  the  govern- 
ments which  divide  it  had  been » 
close  as  it  should  have  been,  stiD  re- 
tarded the  execution  of  the  views  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  with  re- 
gard to  the  court  of  Portugal;  and  it 
was  only  by  concluding  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  that  the  court  of  the  Thuilleries, 
in  a  dictatorial  tone,  such  as  might 
have  become  Charlemagne,  addr^s- 
ing  the  princes  whose  sovereign  lord 
he  was,  caused  the  strange  demands 
to  be  made  to  the  court  of  Portugal, 
through  the  medium  of  the  French 
charge  d'affaires^  and  by  the  Spanish 
ambassadors — Ist,  To  shut  up  the 
ports  of  Portugal  against  England; 
2d,  To  detain  all  Englishmen  whoI^ 
resided  in  Portugal ;  and  3d,  To  con- 
fiscate all  English  property;  or,in(»8e 
of  refusal,  to  expose  itself  to  an. im- 
mediate war  with  France  and  Spain, 
because  the  French  charge  (fajhir^h 
and  the  ambassador  of  Spain,  had 
orders  to  depart  on  the  1st  Sept, 
about  three  weeks  after  the  said  pro- 
posal was  made,  in  case  the  courts 
Portugal  should  not  comply  with  aU 
the  pretensions  of  the  two  courts. 
The  good  faith  of  the  Fj«nch|J 
vernment  is  no  less  ren 
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Regard  to  the  celerity  with  which, 
after  having  made  that  declaration, 
and  without  waiting  for  the  answer 
of  the  coart  of  Portugal,  it  ordered 
all  Portuguese  merchant-i^ips  to  be 
detained,  which  were  in  the  ports  of 
France,  and  by  that  measure  actual- 
ly began  hostilities,  without  any  pre- 
vious declaration  of  war,  and  thus 
carried  a  far  greater  length  all  the 
proceedings  which -formed  its  con- 
tinued topic  of  reproach  against 
England ;  which,  after  such  a  con- 
duct, will  be  justly  valued. 

The  courtof  Portugal  might  then 
well  have  adopted  the  known  maxim 
of  the  Romans,  and,  being  convinced 
that  disgraceful  conditions  frequent- 
ly saved  those  who  refuse  them,  and 
brought  destruction  upon  those  by 
whom  they  were  proposed  ;  but,  on 
the  one  side,  it  could  not  believe  that 
the  court  of  the  Thuilleries  made  in 
earnest  proposals  which  committed 
both  its   honours   and  its  dignity; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  it  hoped  to 
ward  off  the  storm,  desirous  of  spa- 
ring the  blood  of  its  people;  and 
placing  implicit  confidence  in  the 
friendship  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
its  old  and  faithful  ally,  it  endeavour- 
ed to  render  the  pretensions  of  the 
French  government  more  moderate, 
by  acceding  to  the  shutting  up  of 
the  ports,  and  refusing  the  two  other 
articles,  as  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  public  law,  and  to  the  trea- 
ties which  subsisted  between  the  two 
nations :  and  his  royal  highness  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  had  no 
hesitation  to  declare,  that  those  arti- 
cles wounded  equally  his  religion 
and  the  principles  of  morality,  from 
which  he  never  deviates ;  and  which 
are,  perhaps,^ the  true  cause  of  the 
unshaken  fidelity  which  he  has  ex- 
perienced on  the  part  of  hi^ subjects. 
The  court  of  Portugal  then  bega» 


to  adopt  measures  for  securing  ib 
retreat  to  tliat  part  of  the  Portuguese 
dominions  which  is  not  exposed  to 
any  invasion,  the  consequences  of 
which  might  create  alarm.    For  thia 
purpose,  it  ordered  all  such  sfiips  of 
war  as  were  fit  to  keep  the  sea  to 
be  fitted  out,  and  also  directed  all 
the  English  to  leave  its  dominions, 
and  sell  their  pr<^erty ;  with  an  in- 
teuition  to  shut  the  ports  against 
England,  in  order  thus  to  avoid  an 
etiusion  of  the  blood  of  itS'Subjects, 
•which  would  probably  have  proved 
useless,  and  to  endeavour  to  comply 
with  the  views  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  in  case  he  should  not  allow 
himself  to  be  softened  down  by  that 
justice  with  which  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal asserted  the  rights  of  its  inde- 
pendence, along  with  those  which 
resulted  firom  the  treaty  of  neutral- 
ity concluded  in  18045.    The  court 
of  the  Thuilleries,  unwilling  to  agree 
to  any   conciliatory  measures,  and 
having  demanded  not  only  the  shut- 
ting up  of  the  ports,  but  also  the  imp- 
prisonment  of  all  British  subjectSy 
the  confiscation  of  their  property, 
and  the  dereliction  of  the  project  to 
retreat  to  America,  his  royal  high- 
ness the  Prince  Regent  of  rortugal, 
who' knew,  on  the  one  side, 'that  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  his  true  and  old 
idly,  informed  of  all  the  transactiong 
which  were  going  on,  would  consent 
to  the  shutting  up  of  the  ports,  m 
order  to  save  Portugal  from  the  in- 
vasion of  the  French,  and  who  was 
convinced,  on  the  other  skie,  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  Englishman 
in  Portugal  who  was  not  naturalised 
in  that  country,  and  that  all  English 
property  had  been  soW,  and  even  its 
amount  expotrted,  adopted  the  reso- 
lution to  shut  up  the  ports  against 
England,  and  even  to  comply  with 
the  rest  of  th^  demands  and  preten- 
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sions  of  France ;  declaring,  however, 
at  the  same  time,  that*  should  the 
French  troops  enter  Portugal,  his 
royal  highness  was  firmly  resolved 
to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to 
Brazil,  which  formed  the  most  im- 

Sortant  and  best  defended  part  of  his 
ominions.  His  royal  highness  then 
ordered  the  whole  of  his  army  to 
nlove  to  the  coast  and  sea-ports;  sup- 
posing that  as  France  had  essen- 
tially obtained  all  she  demanded,  she 
had  nothing  more  to  ask ;  confiding 
in  that  good  faith  which  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  fundamental 
principle  in  every  government  which 
lias  ceased  to  be  revolutionary  ;  and 
feeling  conscious  that  having  done 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  secure 
the  tranqiuUity  of  nis ,  people,  and 
avoid  an  useless  efiusion  of  blood,  he 
had  fuliiUed  ail  the  duties  of  a  vir- 
tuous prince,  adored  by  his  subjects, 
and  who  to  the  Supreme  Being  alone 
has  to  account  for  his  actions. 

The  French  government  there  ob- 
served a  line  of  conduct  towards  his 
royal  highness  and  his  dominions 
which  would  be  unprecedented  in 
history,  were  not  tne  invasion  of 
Switzerland  by  France^  in  the  time 
of  the  Executive  Directory,  of  a  si- 
milar description.  General  Junot, 
without  any  previous  declaration, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent of  Portugal,  entered  the  king- 
dom with  die  vanguard  of  his  army, 
assuring  the  people  of  the  country 
•  through  which  he  marched  that  he 
was  going  to  succour  his  royal  high- 
ness against  an  invasion  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  that  he  entered  Portugal  as 
the  general  of  a  friendly  and  allied 
power.  He  received,  on  his  journey, 
convincing  proofs  of  the  good  faith 
of  the  Portuguese  government;  for 
he  witnessed  the  perfect  easiness 
which   prevailed    with  regard    to 


France,  and  that  all  the  Portagoese 
troops  were  near  the  coast  Hk 
royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Porto- 
gal,  surprised  in  such  an  extraordi- 
nary manner,  might  have  rallied 
around  him  the  body  of  troepswhich 
were  at  a.  small  distance  from  him, 
caused  the  English  fleet  tq enter  the 
port  of  Lisbon,  and  thus  cut  to  pie- 
ces the  small  and  miserable  corps 
with  which  General  Junot  was  ad* 
vancing,  with  a  degree  of  temerity 
whicl)  would  have  been  ridiculous, 
had  not  General  Junot,  whose  con- 
duct at  Venice  and  Lisbon  hi&  but 
made  him  too  well  known,  reli- 
ed on  the  feelings  of  a  virtuous 
prince,  who  would  never  expose  his 
people  to  the  most  dreadful  of  cala^ 
mities  by  a  sure  first  success,  which 
only  could  have  served  to  chastise 
the  audacity  of  a  man,  who,  like 
many  others,  abused  the  power  with 
which  he  was  entrusted,  or  whoacted 
in  pursuance  pf  orders  which  canuot 
he  justified. 

His  royal  majesty  the  Prince  Re- 
gent then  adopted  the  only  measure 
which  could  suit  his  situation,  ac- 
cording to  theprinciple  which  he  had 
constantly  followed,  to  save  the 
blood  of  his  people,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  criminal  plan  oi  the 
French  govemn^ent  fropi  being  car- 
ried into  execution,  which  had  no- 
thing less  in  view  Uian  to  secure  his 
roy^  person  and  the  whole  royal 
faipily,  in  order  to  divide,  at  its  own 
will  and  pleasure,  the  sppils  of  the 
crown  of  P6rtu^  and  the  Portu- 
guese dominions.  Providence  se- 
conded the  efibrt^  of  a  just  prince; 
and  the  magnanimous  resoiuOwi 
which  his  royal  highness  adojM 
to  retire,  with  his  august  royal  »- 
mily,  to  Brazil,  disconcerted  atonce 
the  efforts  of  the  French  govcro- 
m«nt,  apd  exposed,  in  tfte  Searest 
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Light,  in  the  &ce  of  Europe,  the 
ciimini^  and  treacherous  views  of  a 
government  which  aims  at  the  uni- 
versal domination  of  all  Europe,  and 
of  the  whole  world,  if  the  great  £u« 
rcqpean  powers,  roused  from  the  le- 
thargic stupor  into  which  they  are 
sunk,  do  not  make  common  cause 
vigorously  to  oppose  an  ambition  so 
kamoderate  and  excessive. 

Sinpe  his  royal  highnesses  safe  ar- 
rival in  his  dominions  in  Brazil,  he 
has  learned,  with  horror,  not  only 
the  usurpation  of  Portugal,  and  the 
pillage  and  plunder  practised  in  that 
country,  but  also  the  shameful  pro- 
ceeding ofthe  Emperor  of  the  French, 
who,  as  the  true  dictator  of  Europe, 
dares  to  represent  it  as  a  crime  of 
his  royal  highnesses,  that  he  has  re- 
moved his  seat  of  government  to 
Brazil;  and  in  his  faithful  subjects 
who  followed  him,  to  have  accom- 
panied a  prince  whom  all  his  peo- 
ple revere,  stiU  more  pn  account  of 
his  virtues  dian  ofthe  rights  of  his 
august  royal  family,  which  he  has 
inherited,  and  by  vutue  of  which  he 
reigns  over  them*    His  royal  high- 
ness has  witnessed  with  horror  the 
hardihood  with  which  an  atten^t 
has  been  made,  in  an  official  pa)per, 
to  proscribe  the  righ^  of  his  august 
royd  family  to  the  crown  of  Portu- 
gd,  with  which  he  will  never  part; 
and  he  is  entitled  to  demand  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  from  what 
code  of  the  law  of  nations  he  has 
drawn  similar  principles,  and  recei* 
ved  such  an  authority ;  claiming  to 
this  subject  the  most  serious  consi- 
deration of  all  E>iropean  powers,  who 
cannot  see  with  indiiference  what 
has  here  been  stated,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  government  in  Pot- 
tugal,  widiout  his  consent,  as  well 
as  the  raising  of  an  exorbitant  con- 
tribution, demanded  from  a  country 
VOU  !•  PART  X* 


which  opposed  no  kind  of  resistance 
to  the  entry  of  the  French  troops, 
and  which,  on  this  very  ground, 
could  not  consider  itself  as  being  at 
war  with  France. 

The  most  remote  posterity,  as 
well  as  impartial  Europe,  will  see, 
with  grief,  similar  transactions  the 
forjerunners  of  ages  of  barbarism  and 
misery,  such  as  those  which  follow- 
ed the  downfal  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  which  cannot  be  avoided, 
unless  exertions  be.  made  to  restore 
the  equipoise  of  Europe,  by  an  un- 
animous effort,  and  with  a  total  obli- 
vion of  all  ideas  of  rivalship,  which 
have  hitherto  been  the  true  causes 
of  the  elevation  of  that  monstrous - 
power  which  threatens  to  swallow 
up  all. 

After  this  correct  and  true  state- 
ment, made  by  his  royal  highness 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  to 
Europe  and  to  his  subjects,  of  every 
thing  which  has  taken  place  between 
the  Portuguese  and  French  govern- 
ment ;  and,  as  tiie  Emperor  of  the 
French  has  not  only  invaded  Portu- 
gal, and  laid  that  country  under  the 
most  dreadful  and  almost  incredible 
contributions,  under  the  cloak  of 
friendship,  but  has  also  lon^  ago 
withdrawn  his  embassy  from  his  roy- 
al highness's  court,  and  even  caused 
Portuguese  merchant  ships  to  be 
seized,  which  were  in  his  ports, 
without  any  previous  declaration  of 
war,  and  contrary  to  an  express  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  neutrahty,  from 
which  he  derived  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages ;  and,  lastly,  declared  war 
against  him,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  minister  for  foreign  affeirs ; 
his  royal  highness,  after  having  re- 
signed his  cause  into  the  hands  of 
the  Almighty,  whom  he  has  every 
right  to  invoke  in  so  iust  a  cause, 
thinks  it  due  to  his  rank,  and  to  the 
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dignity  of  his  crown^  to  make  th« 
fi^owiiig  declaratton: — 

His  royal  highness  breaks  off  all 
communication  with  France,  recalls 
all  the  members  of  his  embassy,  if 
any  should  yet  remain,  and  author- 
ises his  subjects  to  wage  war,  by  sea 
and  land,  against  the  subjects  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French. 

His  royal  highness  declares  null 

and  void  all  the  treaties  which  the 

Emperor  of  the  French  has  compel* 

*ed  nim  to  conclude,  and  in  particu- 

r  those  of  Bada^oz  and  Madrid,  in 

K>1,  and  that  of  neutrality  in  1804^ 

f  cause  he  has  violated,  and  never 

;spected  them.         ' 

His  royal  highness  shall  not  lay 

>wn  his  arms,  unless  in  concert^ 

4th  his  Britannic  majesty,  his  old 

nd  faithful  alhr,  and  will  never  agree 

D  a  cession  of  Portugal,  which  forms 

he  roost  ancient  part  of  the  inheri- 

^ce  and  of  the  rights  of  his  august 

oyal  family. 

When  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
<hall  have  satisfied,  in  every  pointy 
^e  just  claim  of  his  r^al  highness 
ihe  Prince  Regent  oi  Portug^,  and 
^hall  have  relinquished  the  dictato- 
rial and  imperious  tone  in  which  he 
lords  it  over  oppressed  Europe ;  and 
when  he  shall  nave  restored  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal  all  he  has  invaded 
in  the  inidst  of  peace,  and  without 
the  lease  provocation,  his  royal  high- 
'  ness  will  avail  himself  of  the  earlieU 
opportunity  to  renew  the  connection 
which  has  always  subsisted  between 
the  two  countries,  and  which  ou^ht  to 
exist  between  nations  which  will  ne- 
ner  be  divided  but  by  the  principles 
'     of  an  inordinate  ambition,,  which, 
"     according  to  the  experience  of  ages 
j     have  also  proved  destructive  to  the 
welfare  and  tranquillity  of  all  nations 
by  which  they  were  adopted. 
Jii§  Janare,  Mai/  1,  1808.     n 


No-  36. — Reports  of  the  Minister  of 
'  Foreign  Affidrs  rdative  to  Portw- 
galf  piMimed  in  the  Monitew  of 
Janmry  24, 1808. 

First  Report^  Oct.  21,  1807^ 
*^  There  is  no  sovereign  in  Europe 
who  does  not  acknowledge  thitf  ifm 
territory,  his  jurisdiction  should  be 
violated,  to  the  detriment  of  your  ms- 
jesty,  he  would  be  responsible  for  it 
If  a  French,  ship  were  seized  in  the 
port  of  Trieste  or  Lisbon,  the  go- 
vernment of  Portugal  and  the  sove- 
reign to  whom  Trieste  belongs  would 
have  to  consider  that  violence  and 
damage  done  to  yomr  majes^s  sub- 
jects as  a  personal  outrage:  thef 
could  not  he^tate  to  compel  Bug- 
land,  by  force,  to  r^^pect  their  ter- 
ritory and  their  ports :  if  they  adopt- 
ed a  contrary  conduct,  if  they  be- 
came ^complices  of  the  wrong  d(Htf 
by  England  to  your  subjects,  diey 
would  place  themselves  in  a  state  oif 
war  with  your  majesty.  When  the 
Portuguese  government  su£fered  its 
shi|>s  to  be  visited  by  English  sbips, 
its  independence  was  as  much  vio- 
lated by  its  own  consent,  by  the  oat* 
rage  done  to  its  flag,  as  it  would 
have  been  had  England  violated  iti 
territory  and  its  ports.  The  enemj 
ought  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  in* 
terdict,  in  the  midst  of  the  seas,  of 
which  he  pretends  to  reserve  to  him* 
self  the  empire.  In  this  position,  idl 
the  powers  could,  and  ought  to  ex* 
pect  firom  eadi  other  a  mutual  m^ 
port.  And  at  what  moment  did  For* 
tugal  betray  the  cause  of  the  Conti* 
nent  i  Ought  England  to  expect  stifl 
to  have  an  ally,  if^en,  exercsing  her 
violence  on  every  sea,  she  menaced 
the  new  world  as  well  as  the  old; 
attacked,  without  any  motive  for 
aggression,  the  flag  of  the  Ame« 
ricansi  and  4y^  their  olirii  shores 
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wiA  their  blood ;  when,  scandalous- 
ly femous  by  the  disasters  of  Co- 
penhagen, which  she  surprised  in 
the  midst  of  peace,  she  sought,  in 
the  pillage  of  her  arsenals,  for  a  few 
•ad  and  bloody  spoils*  But  the  scsui- 
dal  of  this  understanding  between 
the  Portuguese  government  and  Eng- 
land may  be  traced  to  other  times. 
When  England  meditated,  in  1806, 
the  rekindling  in  Europe  that  war 
which  your  majesty  has  so  glorious- 
ly te^inated,  she  sent  a  fleet  to 
Lisbon.  The  ministers  had  confer- 
ences: time  has  developed  the  ob- 
ject and  the  result.  Have  not  the 
English  squadrons,  sent  to  the  river 
Plata,  touched  at  Janeiro  ?  Did  not 
the  troops  sent  to  Buenos  A3rres  and 
Monte  Video  receive  provisions  from 
the  Brazils  ?  These  mstant  succour^ 
may  have  escaped  the  attention  of, 
Europe;  but  she  saw  Portugal  re- 
ceive and  victual  in  her  ports  the 
English  ships  destined  to  blockade 
Cadi^,  to  attack  Constantinople  and 
Egypt;  those  which  were  to  land 
troops  in  Naples,  to  stir  up  revolt ; 
those  which  were  to  introduce  Eng- 
lish merchandise  upbn  all  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  though  Por- 
tugal knew  that  all  the  ports  in  the 
louth  were  shut  against  them.  A 
French  consul,  whom  Portugal  had 
acknowledged  and  admitted  to  the 
exereise  of 'his  functions  in  the  port 
of  Faro,  has  been  taken  froni  his 
house  by  the  intendant  of  the  cush 
toms^  sent  to  prison,  taken  out  only 
to  be  exiled;  and  the  Portuguese 
goremment  refused  for  three  months 
to  repair  that  outrage.  Protestations 
of  neutrality  ill  concealed  this  hos^ 
tile  conduct,  The  court  of  Lisbon 
should  have  explained  itself  without 
shuffling.  Your  majesty  proposed 
to  it  to  accede  to  the  system  of  the 
Continent ;  and  hs^d  it  done  so,  you 


would  have  forgotten  eveiy  thing. 
Far  from  deferring  to  your  majesty's 
proposals,  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment had  no  other  solicitude  than 
that  of  informing  the  court  of  Lon- 
don, of  tranquillising  England  relk- 
tive  to  her  interest^,  of  guaranteeing 
the  safety  of  the  English^  and  of 
their  property  in  Portugal  It  had 
neither  protected  the  French  nor 
their  commerce:  the  persons  and 
trade  of  their  enemies  have  conti- 
nued free  and  favoured,  Portugal 
promised  to  join  the  cause  of  the 
Continent,  even  to  declare  war 
against  England  ;  but  she  wished  to 
make  it,  if  1  may  use  the  expression, 
in  concert  with  her,' to  furnish  her, 
under  the  appearance  of  hostility, 
with  the  means  of  continuing  her 
trade  with  Portugal,  and  through 
Portugal  with  the  rest  of  Europe ;  a 
kind  of  war  equivalent  to  a  perfidi- 
ous neutrality.  Succours  were  de^ 
manded  of  England;  and,  to  gain 
time,  attempts  were  made  to  deceive 
your  majesty  by  vain  declarations : 
scruples  were  alleged  upon  some  of 
the  consequences  of  the  war,  when 
none  were  entertained  upon  war  it-* 
self,  which  breaks  all  ties  In  vain 
did  your  majesty,  deigning  to  con- 
descend to  these  pretended  scruples, 
modify  your  first  demands — the  same 
refrissds  were  renewed — Portugal 
made  promises,  but  delayed  the  ex- 
ecution, under  differen^pretexts.  At 
one  time,  it  was  the  prince  of  Beira, 
a  child  of  twelve  years,  who  was 
to  be  sent  to  the  Brazils,  to  defend 
that  colony— at  ai mother  time,  it  was 
a  squadron  expected  from  the  Me- 
diterranean, which  it  was  wished  to 
have  in  safety  in  the  Tagus.  Thus 
Portugal,  embarrassed  by  her  own 
artifices,  making  with  the  court  of 
London  engagements,  real  and  use- 
ful to  the  English— -with  France, 
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vague  aud  pretended  engagements 
— waited  for  succours  and  advice 
from  England,  sought  to  delay  the 
measures  of  the  cabinet,  and,  humi- 
liating herself  before  both,  blindly 
committed  to  the  chance  of  events 
the  interests,  perhaps  the  existence 
of  a  nation  which  unanimously  de- 
'  sired  her  not  to  give  them  up  to  a 
power  so  fatal  to  all  its  allies.  The 
epoch  which  your  majesty  had  fix- 
ed for  the  expected  determination, 
which  you  had  consented  to  prolong 
for  a  month,  arrived :  Portugal  de- 
cided her  own  fate;  she  broke  off 
her  last  connections  with  the  Conti- 
nent, by  reducing  the  French  and 
Spanish  legations  to  Uie  necessity  of 
quitting  Lisbon.  Portugal  has  pla- 
ced herself  in  a  state  of  war  with 
France,  notwithstanding  the  benevo- 
lent disposition  of  your  majes^  to- 
wards ner.  War  with  Portugal  is 
a  painful  but  necessary  duty.  The 
interest  of  theContinent,  from  whence 
the  English  ought  to  be  excluded^ 
forces  your  majesty  t©  declare  it. 
Longer  delay  would  only  place  Lis- 
bon in  the  hands  of  the  English.** 

Second  Report y  Jan,  2,  1808*— 
*<  His  excellency  recalls  to  the  re- 
collection of  his  majesty,  how  ne- 
cessary were  the  active  and  vigilant 
measures  which  have  been  taken, 
and  so  well  seconded,  by  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  march  of  the  French 
troops.  Portugal  only  sequestered 
the  English  gbods,  when  the  Eng- 
lish were  secure  from  that  measure, 
which  Portugal  did  not  even  affect 
to  execute.  She  concerted  her  eva- 
sion with  the  English  ;  and,  a  little 
while  before  we  received  the  news 
of  it,  a  courier  had  carried  to  Italy, 
where  the  emperor  then  was,  new 
protestations  of  attachment  to  the 
common  cause  of  the  Continent.  He 
announced  the  return  of  M,  de  Le- 


ma,  who  had  quitted  Lisbon,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  ambassador-extra- 
ordinary, M.  de  Marialva,  probably 
the  dupe,  as  was  the  courier,  of  the 
bad  faith  of  her  court.  Portugal  is 
at  length  delivered  from  the  yoke  of 
England :  your  majesty  occupies  it 
with  your  troops :  it  had  been  left 
defenceless  on  the  sea  side,  and  a 
part  of  the  cannon  on  her  coasts  had 
been  spiked.  Thus  England  mena- 
ces  her  at  present,  blockades  her 
ports,  and  would  lay  waste  her  shores* 
Spain  has  had  fears  for  Cadiz— she 
has  had  fears  for  Ceuta.  It  is  against 
that  part  of  the  world  that  the  Eng- 
lish  appear  to  wish  to  direct  their 
secret  expeditions.  They  have  em- 
barked troops  at  Gibrailtar;  they 
have  recalled  from  that  quarter  those 
which  had  been  driven  from  the  Le- 
vant, and  a  part  of  those  which  thej 
had  accun^idated  in  Sicily.  Their 
cruizers  on  the  coast  of  Spain  be- 
come more  vigilant,  snd  seem  to 
wish  to  revenge  upon  that  kingdom 
the  reverses  Aey  have  experienced 
in  the  Spanish  colonies.  All  the 
peninsula  deserves  to  fix  particularly 
the  attention  of  your  majesty.'* 

R^ort  of  the  Minister  of  War^  m 
the  measures  taken  hy  France  on 
the  present  circumstances,  Sih  Jan* 
uary. 

"  Your  majesty  ordered  me  to 
form  the  first  and  second  corps  of 
Observation,  of  the  Gironde.  The 
first  of  those  corps,  commanded  by 
General  Junbt,  has  conquered  Por- 
tugal. The  head  of  die  second  is 
ready  to  follow  the  firsts  if  circum- 
stances require  it.  Your  majesty, 
whose  vigilance  is  never  at  &ult, 
wished  the  corps  of  observation 
of  the  ocean  confided  to  Marshall 
IVfoncey,  to  be  in  the  third  line. 
The  necessity  of  shutting  the  ports 
10 
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of  the  Continent  agmnst  our  irrecon- 
cileable.  enemy,  and  of  having  upon 
every  point  of  atta!ck  considerable 
means,  in  order  to  profit  by  any  of 
the  fortunate  circumstances  which 
may  present  themselves,  to  cany 
the  war  into  the  heart  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Indies,  may  render 
the  levy  of  the  conscription  of  1809 
necessary.  The  party  which  rules 
at  London  has  proclaimed  the  prin- 
ciple of  eternal  war ;  and  the  expe- 
dition to  Copenhagen  has  revealed 
its  criming  intentions.  Though  the 
indignation  of  all  Europe  has  been 
excited  against  England — though  at 
no  period  has  France  had  such  nu- 
merous armies — it  is  not  sufficient : 
it  is  necessary  that  English  influence 
should  be  attacked  every  where 
where  it  exists,  till  the  i#oment  in 
which  the  sight  of  so  manv  dangers 
shall  induce  England  to  drive  ^om 
her  councils  the  oligarchs  who  di- 
rect them,  and  to  confide  the  ad- 
ministration to  wise  men,  capable  of 
conciliating  the  love  and  interest  of 
their  country  with  the  love  and  in- 
terest of  the  human  race.  A  vulgar 
policy  would  have  made  your  ma- 
jesty disarm,  but  such  a  policy  would 
be  a  scourge  to  France,  and  render 
imperfect  the  great  results  you  have 
prepared.  Yes,  sire,  your  majesty, 
far  from  diminishing  your  arms, 
ought  to  augment  them,  till  Eng- 
land shall  have  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  all  powers,  and  re- 
stored to  the  seas  that  tranquillity 
which  your  majesty  has  ensured  to, 
the  Continent.  Undoubtedly  your 
majesty  must  suffer  in  requiring  from 
your  people  fresh  sacrifices,  and  in 
imposmg  new  obligations  on  them  ; 
but  you  ought  also  to  yield  to  the  cry 
of  all  the  French : — "  No  repose  till 
the  sea  be  free,  and  a  just  peace 
shall  have  re-established  France  in 


the  most  just,  the  most  useful,  and 
the  most  necessary  of  her  rights.** 

No.  S7.--Just  Memorial  Kjohkh  the 
Representatives  of  the  RwfalHouse 
qf&pain^  Donna  Carlota  Juaquina 
de  Bourbon^  Princess  of  Portugal 
and  Brazilf  and  Don  Pedro  Car* 
los  de  Bourbon  y  Braganza^  In- 
,fant  ofSpain^  address  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal^  that  he  may  deign  to  at' 
tend  tOf  protect f  and  preserve  the 
sacred  rights  'which  their  August 
Home  has  to  the  Throne  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies  ;  vohich  Throne  the 
Emperor  of  the  French^  by  means 
of  an  abdication  or  renunciation^ 
executed  under  the  most  atrocious* 
and  detestable  violence^  has  recently 
torn  from  the  hands  (f  the  King^ 
Don  Carlos  /F.,  and  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Prince  ofAstunas^ 
and  the  Infants^  Don  Carlos  and 
Don  Antonio. 

**  Tlie  melancholy  accounts  re- 
ceived from  Spain,  respecting  the 
occupation  of  the  capital  and  prin- 
cipal posts  by  the  French,  the  de- 
clared enemies  of  the  Crown  of  Por- 
tugal, and  not  less  hostile  in  their 
conduct  to  that  of  Spain,  deeply 
^ifflict  us ;  inasmuch  as  we,  at  this 
moment,  foresee  the  slavery  of  the 
faithful  and  generous  Spanish  na- 
tion, and  the  consequent  ruin  of  the 
Throne  of  our  ancestors. 

**  The  irregular  conduct  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  un- 
just proceedings  of  his  generals  and 
other  ministers,  long  since  afforded 
us  abundant  motives  to  manifest . 
those  just  feelings  of  resentment, 
which,  at  the  time,  we  thought  pro- 
per to  stifle  in  silence ;  considering 
that  the  aid  of  our  voice  was  not 
necessary  to  display  the  reason  and 
justice  of  our  cause,  outraged  by 
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the  despotism  of  an  absolute  and  ar- 
bitrary power ;  but  now  that  we  are 
apprisea  of  the  perfidy  with  which^ 
under  tiie  pretext  of  a  friendly  con- 
fer^nce^  the  King,  the  head  of  our 
house,  and  the  branches  of  our  fa- 
mily in  Spain,  were  persuaded  to 
trust  their  persons  in  tlie  hands  of 
him  who  menaced  their  rights,  ours, 
and  those  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Spain-— a  perfidy  by  which 
they  were  forced  to  sign  formal  acts 
of  abdication  and  renunciation,  and 
individually  carried  out  of  the  king- 
dom, to  be  confined  in  places  abeady 
stained  with  the  blood  of  other 
branches  of  our  Royal  Family — ^fill- 
ed with  horror  at  such  proceedings, 
we  think  it  our  duty  to  implore  the 
assistance  of  your  Koyal  Highness, 
as  our  immediate  natural  Guardian 
and  Protector;  intreating  yaur  as- 
sistance against  the  propagation  of 
this  system  of  usurpation,  which 
swallows  up  all  the  States  of  Europe, 
One  after  another;  and  soliciting 
your  Royal  Highness*s  interposition 
m  favour  of  our  House,  that  by  your 
power  and  influence  you  may  place 
us  in  a  condition  (as  the  nearest  re- 
latives of  the  King  of  Spain)  to  be 
able  to  preserve  his  rights,  and  stout- 
ly to  secure  our  own,  by  a  junction 
of  the  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and 
English  forces,  in  t)rder  to  prevent 
the  French  from  effecting,  by  means 
of  their  armies,  the  same  acts  of 
violence  and  subversion  which  they 
have  committedover  almost  the  whole 
extent  of  Europe. 

;  "  Your  RoyarHighness,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  state  and  condition 
in  which  our  august  Father  and  Un- 
cle, with  the  rest  of  the  family  of 
our  august  House  of  Spain,  cannot 
but  approve  of  this  our  proceeding— 
a  proceeding  grounded  on  the  fun- 
damental principles  and  laws  of  the 


Spanish  monarchy,  from  wluch  wi 
wul  never  detach  ourselves— a  pro- 
ceeding justified  by  the  incontrover- 
tible principles  of  divine  and  Data- 
ral  justice ;  and  as  such  we  expect 
that  it  will  merit  the  approbation  of 
our  beloved  uncle,  the  King  of  \k 
Two  Sicilies,  that  of  his  Royal  Fa- 
mily, and  that  of  all  those.personages 
who  are  chiefly  interested  therein. 
This  proceeding  we  also  consider  ai 
a  measure  expected  by  the  mem- 
bers of  our  unnappy  and  unfortonate 
family,  now  in  a  state  of  constnik 
and  oppression,  removed  from  their 
kingdom,  an^  what  is  assuredly  the 
most  painful,  torn  fi-om  the  bosom  of 
their  tenderly  beloved  subjects,  the 
faithful,  constant,  and  generous  Spa- 
niards. 

"  Suck  is  the  view  of  Oiings  whick 
our  dearly-beloved  cousins  and  an- 
cle, the  Prince  of  Asturias  and  the 
Infants  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Anto- 
nio,  wished  to,  convey  to  us,  when, 
after  describing  the  entrance  of  the 
French  troops,  and  their  superiority 
of  numbers,  they  thus  proceed:— 

*  In  this  state  of  things,their  Boyal 
Highnesses,  reflecting  on  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  stand,  and  also 
the  delicate  circumstances  wherein 
Spain  is  placed,  considering  that,  in 
a  crisis  of  such  diffiqulty,  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  people 
to  retrieve  .  their  rights  would  be 
pregnant  rather  with  ruin  than  ad- 
vantage, and  could  have  no  other  ^^ 
suit  than  that  of  producing  torrenti 
of  bloodshed,  and  occasioning  the 
certain  loss  of  at  least  a  great  part 
of  their  provinces,  and  the  whole  ot 
their  transmarine  colonies? 

«  This  style  of  expression  anpeart 
to  offer  evidentproofs,  first,  of  thevio- 
lence  exercised  towards  the  WflceS) 
to  make  them  vnrite,but  without  per- 
mitting them  to  write  all  that  mj 
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mdgbt  wish)  in  order  to  manifest  tkeir 
real  sentiments ;  secondly,  that,  per- 
ils^, if  Spain  were  not  so  circum- 
stanoed  and  occupied  by  a  hostile 
armv,  they  themselves  would  not 
tkink  It  usi^ss  in  the  inhabitants  ta 
make  an  attempt  to  recover  their 
rights ;  thirdly,  that  if  the  transma- 
rine col^iies  were  reduced  to  a  si- 
milar situation,  they  woukl  be  com* 
pletely  lost.  And  in  these  expres-. 
sions  we  dkcover  a  tacit,  but  very 
obvious  insinuation,  addressed  by 
them  to  us,  and  their  most  faithful 
countrymen  still  in  a  state  of  firee- 
^kun,  that  we  should  all  of  us,  with 
one  consent,  contribute  to  the  defends 
and  preservation  of  their  rights. 

**  We  are,  therefore,  firmly  per- 
suaded that  this  opinion  will  meet 
with  the  concurrence  of  our  imdes 
in  Sicily,  and  also  that  of  all  the 
other  Members  of  our  Royal  Family, 
and  all  our  fellow-countrymen  who 
are  free,  and  at  a  distance  from  such 
insults  and  oppressions. 

"  Rome»  the  depositary  of  our  holy 
religion,  is  once  more  insulted,  and 
in  subjection  to  this  arbitrary  Power, 
the  common  disturber  of  Europe.  In  . 
vain  does  his  Holiness  protest  against 
the  exile  of  the  Mo^t  Eminent  the. 
Cardinals ;  in  vain  does  he  enjoin 
them  not  to  stir  until  they  are  com- 
piled by  violence.  He  has  no  re- 
course but  to  complaints  and  lamen- 
tations, as  we  perceive  hrom  his  note, 
signed  by  the  most  eminent  the  Ca^t- 
dinal  Doria,  which  says,  *  that  such 
proceedings  are  manifestly  directed 
to  the  subversipn  and  destruction  of 
the  power  of  the  dmrch.' 

"  We  are  happy  in  being  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  inasnuch  as  we 
are  neither  subjected,  nor  in  a  con- 
dition of  being  subjected;  if,  banish- 
ing from  us  all  party-spirit,  we  cul- 
tivate that  perfect  union  and  albaBce 


which,  in  proportion  as  they  identify 
our  feelings,  will  also  consolidate  our 
resources,  which  are  sufficient  fer  the 
formatiob  of  a  rei^pectaUe  force,  fully 
adequate  of  its^f  to  resist  and  re- 
pel any  invasion,  ai|d  to  secure  ouc 
interests,  our  liberty,  and  our  lives, 
against  the  ambition  of  France. 

^*  We  cannot  for  an  instant  «iter« 
tain  a  doiibt  of  the  loyalty  and  a& 
fection  which,  at  all  times,  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  Americas  have  ma« 
nife8tedtowm'd60uraugusthouse,and 
most  particularly  towards  our  dearly- 
beloved  father,  for  whom  they  have 
so  recently  sacrificed  their  lives  saxi 
properties,  and  given  the  highest 
proofe  of  their  loyalty. 

"  Under  thus  impression,  and  con- 
vinced that  the  misfortunes  of  our 
family  will  affiict  their  hearts  with 
grief,  which  have  ever  taken  an  in- 
terest in  the  preservation  of  our 
rights,  we  trust,  that,  by  means  of  the 
influence  and  assistance  of  your 
Royal  Highness,  a  perfect  alliai^pe 
may  be  effected  with  the  American 
subjects  of  the  King  of  Spain,  by* 
which  we  shall  easily  be  enabled  to 
secure  ourselves  from  the  attacks  ot 
the  enemy ;  while,  by  a  measure  so 
just  and  salutary,  we  shall  also  de- 
stroy the  seeds  of  those  family  quai^ 
jels  which  incessantly  arise  between 
the  sobjectsof  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
which  mways  produce  consequences 
to  be  lamented.  * 

"  With  a  view  to  the  realization  • 
of  our  just  and  salutary  intentions, 
we  are  desirous  of  having  a  secure 
opportunity  to  communicate  them 
to  the  governors,  tribunals,  and  other 
personages,  being  the  lawful  deposit 
taries  of  the  authority  of  our  king 
and  master,  which  we  in  no  respect 
wish  to  alter  or  abridge,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  are  anxious  to  preserve 
and  defead  it,  agaii^t  the  power  of 
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Ike  French.  For  this  purpose,  we 
trust  that  your  Royal  Highness  will 
interest  yourself  with  the  admiral  of 
our  great  and  powerful  Ally,  the 
King  of  Great  Britaby  that  he  may 
dispose  of  his  force  so,  that,  without 
impairing  the  defence  of  your  Royal 
Highness  on  the  coast  of  the  Bra- 
zils, it  may  also  contribute  to  that 
of  the  coasts  of  the  River  Plate,  and 
the  other  dominions  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, and  that  it  may  in  no  respect 
be  prejudicial  to  the  navigation  and 
commerce  which  the  inhabitants  of 
those  dominions  carry  on  with  this 
and  the  other  ports  of  this  principa- 
lity. This  protection,  we  have  no 
doubt,  will  be  immediately  afforded 
to  us  by  the  generosity  and  noble 
character  of  the  Kmg  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  his  powerful  nation. 

«  We  conclude  with  entreating 
that  your  Royal  Highness  may  be 
j^eased  to  place  at  our  disposal  all 
the  necessary  means  for  communi- 
cating our  intention  to  the  govern- 
ors, civil  and  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, in  whom  resides,  in  full  vigour 
and  force,  the  authority  of  our  ausust 
King  and  Master,  and  to  whose  loy- 
alty are  consigned  the  rights  of  bur 
royal  House ;  which  we^re  anxious 
to  preserve  inviolable,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  misfortunes  with 
which  French  ambition  has  oppressed 
our  Royal  Family  of  Spain. 

**  Palace  of  Rio  Janeiro^  Aug.  19, 
1808. 

(Signed) 

>*  The  Princess  tDonna  Carlota 

JUAQUINA  DE  BoURBON. 

••  The  Infant  Don  Pedro  Carlos 
DE  Bourbon  t  Bragakza.*' 

Jteply  qf  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal^  to  the 
above  Memoriati 

*^  Your  Royal  Highnesses  do  me 


justice,  in  tbinkkig  me  di^oaed  to 
sustain  your  rights,  and  those  of  such 
Spaniards  as  are  fiuthM  to  their 
crown  and  countrjr.  In  the  mani- 
festo which  I  publidied  on  my  arri- 
val on  this  Conthient,  in  which  I 
might  have  expressed  my  just  re- 
sentment for  the  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  government,  in  allowing  a 
passage  to  the  French  troops,  and 
joining  with  them  in  the  invasion  of 
Portugal,  I  forebore  doing  so,  and 
was  r^er  solicitous  to  do  justice  to 
those  sentiments  of  regret  which  aD 
faithful  Spaniards  must  have  neces- 
sarily felt,on  seeing  themselves  com- 
pelled to  execute  a  measure  so  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  their  Princes 
and  their  own  safety. 

<^  I  entertained  the  greater  confi- 
dence that  £he  time  would  arrive 
when  we  ahould  be  able  to  unite  as 
allies,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  de- 
fence against  such  enormous  and 
multiplied  aggressions. 

**  I  concur  with  your  Royal  High- 
nesses, that  the  time  has  now  arri- 
ved for  entering  into  such  an  unioo^ 
in  order  to  act  against  the  common 
enemy ;  and  I  trust,  that,  in  concert 
with  my  allies,  among  whom  is  to  be 
reckoned  Sicily,  whidi  must  necesr 
sarily  consider  itself  as  such,  we  shall 
be  able  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  conquests  which  France 
may  attempt  to  obtain  over  us.  At 
least,  I  will,  for  my  part,  do  every 
thsog  in  my  power  to  effect  this  salu- 
tary combination  and  alliance,  which 
your  Royal  Highnesses  have  just  pro- 
posed to  me ;  and  I  ^^^  anxious  that 
the  Americans,  satisfied  that  we  are 
agreed  as  to  the  urgent  necessi^  of 
protecting  them,  uiould  unite  their 
means  with  our  forces,  in  order  to 
give  full  and  entire  effect  to  the 
wishes  by  which  I  am  actuated,  of 
securing  to  them  that  peace  and 
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prosper!^  of  which  thejr  are  sus- 
ceptible from  their  local  situation. 

*^  Given  at  our  Royal  Palace^  in 
the  River  Janeiro^  under  our  Royat 
Seal,  August  19, 1808. 

**  Prince." 

No.  SS^-^Suq)ension  d*Armes  arretee 
entre  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  Arthur 
WeUesley^  Lieutenant-General,  et 
Chevalier  de  P  Ordre  du  Bain,  d^une 
partf  et  Monsieur  le  General  de  Di* 
vision  KeUermannj  Grand  Officier 
de  la  Legion  d^Honneur,  Command 
deur  der  Ordre  de  la  Couronnede 
Fer,  Grand  Croix  de  I*  Ordre  du 
Lion  de  Baviire,  de  V autre  part ; 
tous  deux  chargis  de  pouvoirs  des 
Generaux  respectifs  des  Armies 
Frangaises  et  Anglaises, 

Au  Quartier  General  de  VArmie 
Andaise,  le  22d  A6ut,  1808. 

Art.  I.  fi  y  aura  k  date  de  ce  jour 
une  suspension  d'armes  entre  les  ar- 
mees  desa  majesti  Britannique>  et  de 
sa  majesty  imperiale  et  royale  Napo- 
leon L  h,  Peffet  de  traiter  d'une  con- 
vention pour  Pevacuation  du  Portu- 
gal par  rann^e  Fran9aise. 

Art.  II.  Les  generaux  en  chef  des 
deux  d*arm^es,  et  monsieur  le  com- 
mandant en  chef  de  la  flotte  Britan- 
nique,  k  Pentree  du  Tage,  prendront 
iour  pour  se  reunir  dans  tel  point  de 
la  cote  qu'ils  jugeront  convenable 
pour  traiter  et  conclure  la  dite  con- 
vention. 

Art.  III.  La  riviere  de  Sizmidre 
formera  Id  ligne  de  demarcation  6ta- 
blie  entres  les  deux  arm^s  ;  Torres 
Vedras  ne  sera  occupe  ni  par  Tune 
ni  par  Pautre.  ^ 

Art.  IV.  Monsieur  le  general  en 
chef  de  Parm^e  Anglaise  s'obligera 
h.  comprendre  les  Portugal's  armees 
dans  cette  suspension  d'armes,  et 


pour  eux  la  ligne  de  d^marcaticm  se- 
ra etablie  de  Leira  k  Thomar. 

Art.  V.  II  est  convenu  pfovisiore- 
ment  que  Parm^  Franyaise  ne  pour- 
ra  dans  aucun  cas  etre  considere 
comme  prisonniers  de  guerre,  que 
tous  les  individus  qui  la  composent 
seront  transport's  en  France  avec 
armes  et  bagages,  leurs  propriety 
particii^iers  quelconques,  dont  il  ne 
pourra  leur  etre  rien  distrait. 

Art.  VI.  Tout  particulier,soit  Por- 
tugais,  soit  d'une  nation  alliee  d  la 
France,  soit  Fran9ais,  ne  pourra  etre 
recherche  pur  sa  conduite  poUtique ; 
il  sera  prot6g6,  ses  propriet's  respec- 
t^es,  et  il  aura  la  liberty  de  se  reti- 
rer  du  Portugal  dans  un  terme  fixe 
avec  se  qu'il  lui  appartient. 

Art.  vil.  La  neutrality  du  port 
de  Lisbonne  sera  reconnue  pour  la 
flotte  Russe,  c*est  a  dire,  que  lorsque 
Parm^e  ou  la  flotte  Anglaise  seront 
en  possession, de  la  ville  et  du  port; 
la  dite  flotte  Russe,  ne  pourra  etre 
ni  inquiet^  pendant  son  sejour,  ni 
arretee  quana  elle  voudra  sortir,  ni 
poursuivie  lorsqu'elle  sera  sortie» 
qu'apres  les  delais  fix6s  par  les  lots 
maritimes. 

Art.  VIII.  Tout  Partillerie  du  ca- 
libre Fran^ais,  ainsi  que  les  chevaux 
de  la  cavalerie,  seront  transportes 
en  France. 

Art.  IX.  Cette  suspension  d'armes 
ne  pourra  etre  rompue  qu'on  ne  se 
soit  prevenu  quarante  nuit  heures 
d'avance. 

Fait  et  arrete  les  generaux  de- 
sign's c'y  dessus,  au  jour  et  an  c'jr 
dessus. 

(Sign^e)  Arthur  Wellbsley. 

Kellermann, 

Le  general  de  division. 

Article  additionel. — Les  garrisons 

des  places  occupies   par   ParmSe 
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FVan^se  «frotit  comprises  dans  la 

presente  Gonvention,  si  elle  n'ont 

point  capitul6  avant  ie  25  du  courant. 

(Sign^e)   Arthur  Welleslet. 

V      Kellermann, 

Le  general  de  diviskm. 

(A  true  cq>y.)  A.  J.  Dalrtmple, 

Capt.  Military  Sec. 

No.  S§^'^DefinUiv€  Convention  Jbr 
the  Evacuation  of  Portugal  h\f  the 
French  armif. 

The  generals  commanding  in  chief 
the  British  and  French  armies  in 
Portugal  having  determined  to  ne- 
gociate  and  conclude  a  treaty  for 
the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the 
French  troops,  on  the  basis  of  the 
agreement  entered  into  on  the  2M 
instant,  for  a  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties, have  appointed  the  undermen- 
tioned officers  to  negociate  the  same 
in  their  names,  viz. — on  the  part  of 
the  general  in  chief  of  the  British 
army}  Lieut.-colonel  Murray,  quar- 
ter-master-general ;  and  on  the  part 
of  the  general  in  chief  of  the 
French  army,  Monsieur  Keller- 
fnann,  general  of  division,  to  whom 
they  have  given  authority  to  nego- 
ciate and  conclude  a  convention  to 
thit  eifect,  subject  to  their  ratitica- 
tion  respectively,  and  to  that  of  the 
admiral  commanding  the  British  fleet 
at  the  entrance  of  tiie  Tagus. 

Ihese  two  officers,  after  exchan- 
ging their  full  powers,  have  agreed' 
upon  the  articles  which  follows : — 

Art.  I.  All  the  places  and  forts  in 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  occupied  by 
tha  French  troops,  shall  be  delivered 
tip  to  the  British  army,  in  the  state 
in  which  they  are  at  the,  period  of  the 
signature  of  the  present  convention. 

Art.  II.  The  French  troops  shall 
evacuate  Portugal  with  their  arms 
and  baggage  ;  they  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  priigoners  of  war,  and,  on 


their  arrival  in  France,  &ey  shaflbe 
at  liberty  to  serve. 

Art.  III.  The  English  government 
shall  furnish  the  means  of  conveyance 
for  the  French  army,  which  slmll  be 
^  disembarked  in  any  of  the  ports  of 
France  between  Rochefort  and  POr- 
lent  inclusively. 

Art.  IV.  The  French  army  shall 
carry  with  it  all  its  artillery  of  French 
calibre,  with  the  horses  belongmg 
to  it,  and  the  tumbrils,  supplied  with 
sixty  rounds  per  gun.  All  other  ar- 
tillery, arms,  and  ammunition,  as  al- 
so the  military  and  naval  arsenals^ 
shall  be  given  up  to  the  British  ar- 
my and  navy,  in  the  state  in  which 
they  may  be  at  the  period  of  the  ra- 
tification of  the  convention. 

Art.  V.  llie  French  anny  shall 
carry  with  it  all  its  equipments,  and 
all  that  is  Icompreheuded  under  the 
name  of  property  of  tiie  army; 
that  is  to  say,  its  military  chest,  and 
carriages  attached  to  the  field  com- 
missariat and  field  hospitals,  or  shall 
be  allowed  to  dispose  of  such  part 
of  the  same,  on  its  account,  as  the 
commander  in  chief  may  judge  it 
unnecessary  to  embark.  In  like 
nianner,  all  individuals  of  the  army 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  their 
private  property,  of  every  descrip- 
tion, with  full  security  hereafter  for 
the  piu^chasers^ 

Art.  VI.  The  cavalry  are  to  em- 
bark their  horses,  as  also  the  gener- 
als and  other  officers  of  all  ranks.  It 
is,  however,  fully  understood  that 
the  means  of  conveyance  for  horses, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  British  com- 
manders, are  very  limited :  some  ad- 
ditional conveyance  may  be  procu- 
red in  the  port  of  Lisbon.  The  num- 
ber of  horses  to  be  embarked  by  the 
troops  shall  not  exceed  six  hundred 
and  the  number  embarked  by  the 
staff  shall  not  exceed  tw»  hundred* 
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At  an  events,  erery  facSity  will  be 
given  to  the  French  army  to  dispose 
of  the  ho'rses  belonging  to  it  which 
cannot  be  embarked. 

Art.  VII.  In  Order  to  facilitate  the 
embarkation,  it  shall  take  place  in 
three  divisions,  the  last  of  which  will 
be  principally  composed  of  the  gar- 
risons of  the  places,  of  the  cavalry, 
.  the  artiUery,  the  sick,  and  the  equip- 
ment of  the  army-— The  first  divi- 
sion shall  embark  within  seven  days 
of  the  date  of  the  ratification,  or 
sooner,  if  possible. 

Art.  VIII.  The  carrison  of  Elvas, 
and  its  forts,  and  ofPeniche  and  Pal- 
mella,  will  be  embarked  at  Lisbon ; 
that  of  Almeida  at  Oporto,  or  the 
nearest  harbour.  They  will  be  ac- 
companied on  their  march  by  Bri- 
tish commissaries,  charged  with  pro- 
viding for  their  subsistence  and  ac- 
commodation. 

Art.  IX.  All  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed who  cannot  be  embarked  with 
the  troops  are  entrusted  to  the  Bri- 
tish army.  They  are  to  be  taken 
care  of  whiJst  they  remain  in  this 
country,  at  the  expence  of  the  Bri- 
tish govermnent,  under  the  condi- 
tion of  the  same  being  reimbursed 
by  France  when  the  nnal  evacua- 
tion is  effected.  The  English  go- 
vernment will  provide  for  their  re- 
turn toFrance,  which  shall  take  place 
by  detachments  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  men 
at  a  time.  A  sufficient  number  of 
French  medical  officers  shall  be  left 
behind  to  attend  them. 

Art.  X.  As  soon  as  the  vessels 
employed  to  carry  the  army  to 
France  shall  have  disembarked  it 
in  the  harbours  specified,  or  in  any 
other  of  the  ports  of  France  to  whicn 
stress  of  weather  may  force  them, 
every  facility  shall  be  given  them  to 
return  to  England  without    delay,. 


and  security  againift  capture  until 
their  arrival  in  a  friendly  port. 

Art.  XI.  The  French  army  shaU 
be  concentrated  in  Lisbon,  and  with- 
in a  distance  of  about  two  leagues 
from  it.  The  English  army  will  ap- 
proach within  three  leagues  of  the 
capital,  and  will  be  so  placed,  as  to 
leave  about  one  league  between  the 
two  armies. 

Art.  XII.  The  forts  of  St  Julicn, 
the  Bugio,  and  Cascais,  shall  be  oc<^ 
cupied  by  the  British  troops  on  the 
ratification  of  the  convention.  Lis- 
bon fend  its  citadel,  together  with  itt 
forts  and  batteries,  as  tar  as  the  La- 
zaretto or  I'rifurio  on  one  side,  and 
Fort  St  Joseph  on  the  other,  inclu- 
sively, shall  be  given  up  on  the  em* 
barkation  of  the  second  division,  as 
fiihall  also  the  haibour,  and  armed 
vessels  in  it,  of  every  description, 
with  their  rigging,  sails,  stores,  and 
ammunition.  The  fortresses  of  El- 
vas, Almeida,  Peniche,  and  Pahnel- 
la,  shall  be  given  up  as  soon  as  the 
British  troops  can  arrive  to  occupy 
them.  In  the  mean  time,  the  gener- 
al in  chief  of  the  British  army  will 
give  notice  of  the  present  conven- 
tion to  the  earrisons  of  those  places, 
as  also  to  the  troops  before  them,  ia 
order  to  put  a  st<^  to  all  further  hos« 
tilities. 

Art.  XIIL  Commissaries  shall  bd 
named  on  both  sides,  to  regulate  and 
accelerate  the  execution  of  the  ar- 
rangements agreed  on. 

Art  XIV.  Should  there  arise 
doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  ar- 
ticle, it  will  be  explained  favourably 
to  the  French  army. 

Art.  XV.  From  the  date  of  the 
ratification  of  the  present  conven- 
tion, all  arrears  of  contributions,  re- 
auisitions,  or  clmms  whatever,  of 
le  French  government,  against  the 
•ubjects  of  Portugal,  or  any  other 
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individuab  residing  in  this  country, 
founded  on  the  occupation  of  Por- 
tugal by  the  French  troops  in  the 
month  of  December,  1807,  which 
may  not  have  been  paid  up,  are  can- 
celled; and  ail  sequestrations  laid 
upon  their  property,  moveaHle  or 
immoveable,  are  removed,  and  the 
free  disposal  of  the  same  is.  restored 
to  the  proner  owners. 

Art.  Xvl.  All  subjects  of  France, 
or  of  powers  in  friendship  or  alli- 
ance with  France,  domiciliated  in 
Portugal,  or  accidentally  in  this 
country,  shall  be  protected ;  their 
property  of  every  kind,  moveable 
and  inmioveable,  shall  be  respected ; 
and  they  shall  be  at  liberty  either 
to  accompany  the  French  army,  or 
to  remain  in  Portugal.  In  either 
case,  their  property  is  to  be  guaran- 
teed to  them,  with  the  liberty  of  re- 
taining or  di£|>osing  of  it,  and  pas- 
sing the  produce  of  the  sale  thereof 
into  France,  or  any  other  country 
where  they  may  fix  their  residence, 
the  space  of  one  year  being  allowed 
them  for  that  purpose. — It  is  fully 
understood  that  shipping  is  except- 
ed from  this  arrangement,  only,  how- 
ever, in  so  far  as  regards  leaving  the 
port,  and  that  none  of  the  stipula- 
tions above-mentioned  can  be  made 
the  pretext  of  any  commercial  spe- 
culation. 

Art.  XVII.  No  native  of  Portugal 
shall  be  rendered  accountable  for 
his  political  conduct  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  occupation  of  this  coun- 
try by  the  French  army;  and  all 
thpse  who  have  continued  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  emplo3anents,  or  who 
have  accepted  situations  under  the 
French  government,  are  placed  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  British  com- 
manders :  they  shall  sustain  no  injury 
in  their  persons  or  property,  it  not 
having  been  at  their  option  to  be  o- 


bedient,  or  not,  to  the  Frendi  go- 
vernment :  they  are  also  at  liberty 
tq  avail  themselves  of  the  stipulations 
of  the  16th  article. 

Art.  XVIII.  The  Spanish  troops 
detained  on  board  ship  in  the  port 
of  Lisbon  shall  be  given  up  to  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  British 
army,  who  engages  to  obtain  of  the 
Spaniards  to  restore  such  French 
subjects,  either  military  or  dvil,  as 
may  have  been  detained  in  Spain, 
without  being  taken  in  battle,  or  in 
consequence  of  military  operations, 
but  on  occasion  of  the  occurrences 
of  the  29th  of  last  May,  and  the 
days  immediately  following. 

Art.  XIX.  There  shall  be  an  nn- 
mediate  exchouge  established  for 
all  ranks  of  prisoners  made  in  Por- 
tugal since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  hostilities. 

Art.  XX.  Hostages,  of  the  rank  of 
field  officers,  shall  oe  mutually  fur- 
nished on  the  part  of  the  British  ar- 
my and  navy,  and  on  that  of  the 
French  army,  for  the  reciprocal  gua- 
rantee of  the  present  convention. 
The  officer  of  the  British  army  shall 
be  restored  on  the  completion  of 
the.  articles  which  cortcerti  the  ar- 
my, and  the  officer  of  the  navy  en 
the  disembarkation  of  the  French 
troops  in  their  own  country.  The 
like  is  to  take  place  on  the  part  of 
the  French  army* 

Art.  XXI.  It  shall  be  allowed  to 
the  general  in  chief  of  the  French 
army  to  send  an  officer  to  France 
with  intelligence  of  the  present  con- 
vention. A  vessel  will  be  furnished 
by  the  British  admiral  to  convey 
him  to  Bourdeaux  or  Rochefort. 

Art.  XXII.  The  British  admiral 
will  be  invited  to  accommodate  htf 
excellefhcy  the  commander  in  chief, 
and  the  other  principal  officers  o» 
the  French  army,  on  board  oi  sh^ 
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of  war.— -Done  and  concluded  at 
Usbon,  this  30th  day  of  August, 
1«08. 

(Signed)      George  Murray, 
Quarter-master-general  • 

Kellermann, 
Le  general  de  division. 

Additional  articles  to  the  conven- 
tion of  the  SOth  of  August^  1808. 

Art.  I.  The  individuals  in  the  civil 
employment  of  the  army,  made  pri- 
soners, either  by  the  British  troops 
or  by  the  Portuguese^  in  any  part  of 
Portugal,  will  be  restored,  as  is  cus- 
tomary, without  exchange.. — II.  The 
French.army  shall  be  subsisted  from 
its  own  magazines  up  to  the  day  of 
embarkation;  the  garrisons  up  to 
the  evacuation  of  the  fortresses.  The 
remainder  of  the  magazines  sliall  be 
delivered  over  in  the  usdal  form'  to 
the  British  government,  which  char- 
ges itself  with  the  subsistence  of  the 
men  and  horses  <^  the  army  from 
the  above  mentioned  periods  till 
their  arrival  in  France,  under  the 
condition  of  their  being  reimbursed 
by  the  French  government,  for  the 
excess  of  the  expence  beyond  the 
estimation  to  be  made  by  both  par- 
ties of  ^  the  value  of  the  magazines 
delivered  up  to  the  British  array. 
The  provisions  on  board  the  ships  of 
war  m  possession  of  the  French  ar- 
ray will  be  taken  in  account  by  the 
British  government,  in  like  manner 
with  the  mag^ines  in  the  fortresses. 
—-III.  The  general  commanding  the 
British  troops  will  take  the  necessa- 
ry measures  for  re-establishing  the 
free  circulation  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence between  the  country'  and 
the  capital. — ^Done  and  concluded 
at  Lisbon,  this  SOth  day  of  August, 
1808. 

(Signed)      George  Murray, 
Quarter-master-general. 

Kellermann, 
Le  general  de  division. 


Nous  Due  d*  Abrantes,  general  en 
chef  de  I'arm^e  Fran^aise,  avons  ra- 
tifi6  et  ratifions,  les  articles  addition- 
els  k  la  convention  et  contre,  pour 
autre  executes  suivant  leur  forme  et 
teneur.  ^ 

Le  Due  D'Abrantes. 
(A  true  copy.) 

A.  J.  Dalrymplk, 
Captain,  military  secretary. 

No.  4*0 — 'Articles  of  a  Convention 
entered  into  between  Vice- Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Cotton^  for  the  surren- 
der of  the  Russian  Fleet.  . 

Art.  I.  The  ships  of  war  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  now  in  the  Ta- 
gus  shall  be  delivered  up  to  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Cotton  immediately, 
with  all  their  stores,  as  they  now  are, 
to  be  sent  to  England,  and  there 
held  as  a  deposit  by  his  Britannic 
majesty,  to  be  restored  to  his  impe- 
rial majesty  within  six  months  af- 
ter the  conclusion  of  a  peace  be- 
tween his  Britannic  majesty  and  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 

Art.  II.  Vice-admiral  Siniavin, 
with  the  officers,  sailors,  and  ma- 
rines under  his  command,  to  return 
to  Russia,  without  any  condition  or 
stipulation  respecting  their  future 
services ;  to  be  conveyed  thither  in 
men  of  war,  or  proper  vessels,  at 
the  expence  of  his  Britannic, majes- 
ty. 

Done  and  concluded  on  board  the 
ship  Twerday,  in  the  Tagus,  and  on 
board  his  Britannic  majesty's  ship 
Hibernia,  off  the  mouth  of  taat  river, 
the  3d  day  of  September,  1808. 

i Signed)  jDe  Siniavin. 
Signed)  Charles  Cotton. 
(Counter-signed)  by  command  of 
the  admiral,  L.  Sass,  assesseur 
de  college. 
(Counter-signed)  by  command  of 
the  admiral,  James  Kennedy, 
secretarv. 
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lAst  of  the  ships  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  convention. 
Tfrerday,  Vice-admiral  Siniaviiiy 
Captain  du  ier  rang  !Vf alayoff,  of  7^ 
guns,  and  736  men.  Skorcy,  Captain 
du  ier  rang  Schelling,  of  60  guns, 
and  524*  men.  St  Helene,  Captain 
du  2d  rang  Bitchenskoy,  of  74  guns, 
and  598  men.  S  Cofkel,  Captain 
du  2d  rang  RoshnofF,  of  74  guns,  and 
610  men.  Ratvizan*  Captain  du  2d 
rang  Rtishckof^  of  ^i6  guns,  and  549 
men .  Silnoy,  Captain-lieutenant  Ma- 
lygruin,  of  74  guns,  and  604  men. 
Motchnoy,  Captain-lieutenant  Ros- 
▼bsoffy  of  74  guns,  and  629  men. 
Rafaely  Captain  lieutenant  By tchen- 
skoy,  of  80  guns,  and  646  men.  Fre- 
gatte  Kilduyn,  Captain- lieutenant 
Dournoff,  of  26  guns,  and  222  men. 
Yarrowslaval,  Captain  du  2d  rang 
Milkoff,  of  74  guns,  and  567  men.— 
Total  5685  Jnen. 

(Signed)  Malivjefp, 

Capitaine  de  pavilion. 

No.  41. OVERTURES  FROM  RUSSIA 

AND  FINANCE. 

No.  l^^^Letter  from  Count  Nico^ 
las  de  Romanzoffto  Mr  Secretary/ 
Cannings  dateaEr/urth,  30th  Sep. 
{im  Oct.)  1808. 

Sir, — I  send  to  your  excellency 
a  letter,  which  the  emperors  of  Rus- 
«ia  and  France  write  to  his  majesty 
the  king  of  £ngland.  The  emper- 
or of  Russia  flatters  himself  that 
England  will  feel  the  grandeur  and  the 
sincerity  of  this  step.  She  will  there 
find  the  most  natural  and  the  most 
simple  answer  to  the  overture  which 
has  been  made  by  Admiral  Sauma- 
rez.  The  union  of  the  two  emper- 
ors is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  change, 
and  the  two  emperors  have  formed 
it  for  peace  as  well  as  for  war.    • 

His  majesty  has  commanded  me 
to  mak«  known  to  your  excellency, 
3 


that  he  has  nominated  plenipoten* 
tiaries,  who  will  repair  to  Paris,  where 
they  will  await  the  answer  which 
your  excellency  may  be  pleased  to 
make  to  me.  I  request  you  to  ad- 
dress it  to  the  Russian  ambassador 
at  Paris.  The  plenipotentiaries  na- 
med by  the  emperor  of  Russia  will 
repair  to  that  city  on  the  ContineDt 
to  which  the  plenipotentiaries  of  his 
Britannic  mdjesty  and  his  allies  shall 
have  been  sent.  In  respect  to  the 
basis  of  the  negociation,  their  impe- 
rial majesties  see  no  difficulty  in 
adopting  all  those  formerly  proposed 
by  England,  namely,  the  uti  pod- 
detis^  and  eveiir  other  basis  founded 
upon  the  reciprocity  and  equality 
which  oij^ht  to  prevail  between  all 

great  nations 1  have  the  honour 

to  be,  with  sentiments  of  the  high- 
est consideration,  &c. 

Count  N.  de  Romanzof?. 

No.  IL-^Letter  from  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  ftussias, 
and  Buonaparte,  to  his  Majesty, 
Erfurfh,  12th  Oct.  1808. 

Sire, — ^The  present  circumstan- 
ces of  Europe  nave  brought  us  to- 
gether at  Erfurth.  Our  first  thought 
is  to  yield  to  the  wish  and  wants  of 
every  people,  and  to  seek,  in  a 
speedy  pacification  with  your  majes- 
ty, the  most  efficacious  remedjr  for 
the  miseries  which  oppress  all  natjons. 
We  make  .known  to  your  majesty 
our  sincere  desire  in  this  respect  hj 
the  present  letter. 

The  long  and  bloody  war  which 
has  torn  the  Continent  is  at  a6  en4 
without  the  possibility  of  being  re- 
newed. Many  changes  have  taken 
place  in  Europe;  many  states  have 
been  overthrown.  The  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  state  pf  agitation  and 
misery  in  which  the  stagnation  of 
maritime  commerce  has  placed  tnd 
greatest  nations.  Still  greater  ch^- 
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1^  m%y  jf!t  tske  place,  and  all  of 
them  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the 
English  nation.  Peace,  then,  is  at 
once  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  Continent,  as  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain ! 

We  unite  in  entreating  your  ma- 
jesty to  listen  to  the  voice  of  hu- 
manity, silencing  that  of  the  pas- 
sions ;  to  seek,  with  the  intention  of 
arriving  at  that  object;  to  conciliate 
all  interests,  and  by  that  means  to 
preserve  all  the  powers  which  exist, 
and  to  insure  the  happiness  of  Lu- 
!  rope,  and  of  this  generation^  at  the 
I  bead  of  which  Providence  has  placed 
us.         Alexander. — Napoleon. 

[        No.  llL^^LetterJr(m  M.  de  Cham- 
,  V^S^y  ^0  ^^  Secretary  Canning* 

E^rth,  Oct.  12,  1808. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  trans- 
mit to  your  excellency  a  letter  which 
the  emperor  of  the  French  and  the 
emperor  of  the  Russias  write  to  his 
Britannic  majesty.  The  grandeur 
and  the  sincerity  of  this  step  will, 
without  doubt,  be  felt.  That  cannot 
be  attributed  to  weakness  which  is 
the  result  of  the  intimate  connection 
between  the  two  greatest  sovereigns 
©f  the  Continent,  united  for  peace 
as  weU  as  for  war. 

His  majesty  the  emperor  has  com- 
manded me  to  make  known  to  your 
excellency,  that  he  has  nominated 
plenipotentiaries,  who  will  repair  to 
that  city  on  the  Continent  to  which 
1^  majesty  the  king  of  Great  Bri^ 
tain  and  his  allies  shaB  sead  t^eir  ple- 
nipotentiaries. With  respect  to  the 
basis  of  the  negociation,  their  msyes- 
tiess  are  disposed  to  adopt  those  for- 
merly proposed  by  England  herself; 
namely,  the  uti  possidetis^  and  any 
other  basis  founded  upon  justice,  and 
the  reciprocity  and  equality  which 
Du^ht  ta  prevail  between  ail  great 


nations.    I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
with  the  highe^  consideration,  &c. 

CUAMPAGNT. 

No.  IV.— -This  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
^No.  II,)  from  Bonaparte  and  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias to  his  majesty,  which  was  trans- 
mitted by  the  Russian  minister. 

No.  Y. -^Letter  from  Mr  Canning 
tothe  Russian  Ambassador  atParis^ 
Foreign  Office,  Oct.  22. 

Sir, — At  the  desire  of  Count  Ni- 
colas de  Romanzoff,  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  acknowledge  to  your  excel- 
lency the  receipt  of  the  letter  which 
Count  Romanzoff  has  been  pleased 
to  write  to  me  from  Erfurth,  dated 
the  30th  of  September,  ( 12th  Octo- 
ber,) as  well  as  the  letter  annexed  to 
it,  addressed  to  the  king  my  master. 
I  shall  lose  no  time  in  laying  these 
two  letters  before  his  majesty,  and 
in  transmitting  the  answers  to  your 
excellency  by  an  English  courier.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

G.  Cannino.' 

No.  VI. — -A  similar  letter  frond 
Mr  Canning  to  M.  de  Champagny. 

No.  VII. — Letter  from  Mr  Canning 
to  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Pa* 
ris.     Oct.  28,  1808. 

Sir, — Having  laid  before  the  king 
my  master  the  two  letters  which  hia 
excellency  the  Count  Nicolas  de  Ro- 
manzoff has  transmitted  to  me  from 
Erfurth,  I  have  received  his  majes- 
ty's commands  to  reply  to  that  which 
is  address^  to  him,  by  the  official 
note  which  I  have  the  honour  to  in- 
close to  your  excellency. — However 
desirous  his  majesty  might  be  to  re- 
ply directly  to  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror of  Russia,  you  cannot  bat  feel^ 
sir,  that  from  the  unusual  manner  in 
which  the  letters  signed  by  his  i^ipe.,' 
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rial  majesty,  were  drawn  up,  and 
which  Has  entirely  deprived  tnem  of 
the  character  of  a  private  and  per« 
8onal  communication,  his  majesty 
has  fomid  it  im^ssible  to  adopt  that 
mark  of  respect  towards  the  emper- 
or Russia,  without  at  the  same  time 
acknowledging  titles  which  his  ma- 
jesty  never  has  acknowledged !  I  am 
commanded  to  add  to  the  contents 
of  the  official  note,  that  his  majesty 
will  hasten  to  cpmmunicate  to  his 
majesty  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  to 
the  existing  government  of  Spain, 
the  proposals  which  have  been  made 
to  hun.  Your  excellency  will  per- 
ceive that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  his  majesty  should  receive  an 
immediate  assurance  that  France 
acknowledges  the  government  of 
Spain  as  par^  to  any  negociation. 
Tnat  such  is  the  intention  of  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  his  majesty  cannot 
doubt.  His  majesty  recollect^  with 
satisfaction  the  lively  interest  which 
his  imperial  majesty  has  always  ma- . 
nifested  for  the  weuare  and  dignity 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  and  he 
wants  no  other  assurance  that  hi» 
imperial  majesty  cannot  have  been 
induced  to  sanction,  by  his  concur- 
rence or  by  his  approbation,  usur- 
pations, the  principle  of  which  is  not 
less  unjust  than  their  example  is 
dangerous  to  all  legitimate  sove- 
reigns. As  soon  as  the  answers  on 
this  point  shall  have  been  received, 
and  as  soon  as  his  majesty  shall  have 
)eamt  the  sentiments  of  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  those  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  I  shall  not  fail  to  re« 
ceive  the  commands  of  his  majesty 
for  such  communications  as  it  may 
be  necessary  to  make  upon  the  ulte- 
rior of  the  letter  of  Count  Roman- 
2o£— I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
George  Canning. 


No.  VUL-^Letter/rom  Mr  Canmg 
to  M.  (k  Cbampagnif,    OcL  28. 

Si  r,— Having  laid  before  the  kine 
my  master  the  two  letters  whi(£ 
your  excellency  transmitted  tome 
from  Erfurth,  one  of  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  his  majesty,  I  have  recei- 
ved his  majesty's  command  to  re- 
turn in  answer  to  that  letter  the  of- 
ficial note  which  I  have  the  honour 
herewith  to  inclose. 

I  am  commanded  to  add,  that  \m 
majesty  will  lose  no  time  in  comma- 
nicating  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and 
to  the  government  of  Spain,  the  pro- 
posals which  have  been  made  to  his 
majesty. 

Your  excellency  will  see  the  nc» 
cessity  of  an  assurance  being  imme- 
diatelv  afforded  to  his  majesty  that 
the  admission  of  the  government  of 
Spain  as  a  party  to  the  negodation 
is  understood,  and  agreed  to  by 
France. 

Afler  the  answer  of  your  excel* 
lency  upon  this  point  shall  have 
been  received,  ana  so  soon  as  his 
majesty  shall  be  in  possession  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  king  of  Sweden, 
and  of  the  government  of  Spain,  I 
shall  receive  his  majesty's  commands 
to  communicate  with  your  excellen- 
cy on  the  remaining  points  of  your 
letter.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c 
George  Canning. 

No.  VK.^qffkial  Nate. 

The  king  has  uniformly  declared 
his  readiness  and  desire  to  enter  into 
negociations  for  a  general  peace,  on 
terms  consistent  wjith  the  honour  of 
his  majesty's  crown,  with  fidelity  to 
his  engagenlents,  and  with  the  per* 
manent  repose  and  security  of  Eu- 
rope. His  majes^  repeats  that  de- 
termination* 
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IfthecSonditiofi  of  the  continent 
be  one  of  agitation  and  of  vrretched- 
ness ;  if  many  states  have  been  over-* 
thrown,  and  more  still  menaced  with 
subversion,  it  is  a  consolation  to  the 
king  to  reject,  that  no  part  of  the 
convulsions  which  have  already  been 
ejtperienced,  or  of  those  which  are 
threatened  for  the  future,  can  be  in 
any  degree  imputable  to  his  majesty. 
The  king  is  most  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge that  all  such  dreadful  changes 
are  indeed  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
Gresit  Britain. 

If  the  cause  of  so  much  misery  is 
to  be  found  in  the  stagnation  of  com- 
mercial intercourse — although  his 
majesty  cannot  be  expected  to  hear, 
tridi  unqualified  regret,  that  the  sys- 
tem devised  for  the  destruction  of 
the  commerce  of  his  subjects  has 
recoiled  upon  its  authors  or  its  in- 
struments— yet  is  it  neither  in  the 
disposition  of  his  majesty,  nor  in  the 
character  of  the  people  over  whom 
he  reigns,  to  rejoice  in  the  privations 
and  unh^piness  even  of  the  nations 
which  are  combined  against  him.  His 
majesty  anxiotislydesires  the  termina- 
tion of  the  sufferings  of  the  continent. 

The  war  in  which  his  majesty  is 
engaged  was  entered  into  by  his 
majesty  for  the  immediate  object  of 
national  safety !  It  has  been  prolong- 
ed only  because  no  secure  and  ho- 
nourable means  of  terminating  it  have 
hitherto  been  afibrded  by  his  ene- 
mies. 

But  in  the  progress  of  the  war, 
begun  for  self-defence,  Jiew  obliga- 
tions have  been  imposed  upon  his 
majesty,  in  behalf  of  powers  ^hom 
the  aggres^ons  of  a  common  enemy 
have  compelled  to  make  common 
cause  with  his  majesty,'  or  who  have 
solicited  his  majesty's  assistance  and 
support  in  the  vindication  of  their 
national  independence* 

VOL.  I,  PART  I. 


The  interests  of  the  cJrown  of  Por- 
tugal, and  of  his  Sicilian  majesty, 
are  confided  to  his  majesty's  friend^ 
ship  and  protection. 

With  the  king  of  Sweden  hi8ma<* 
jesty  is  connected  by  ties  of  the  clo- 
sest alliance,  and  by  stipulations 
which  unite  their  counsels  for  peace 
as  well  as  for  war. 

To  Spain  his  majesty  is  ndt  yet 
bound  by  any  formal  instrument; 
but  his  majesty  ha«;,  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  contracted  with  that  na<* 
tion  engagements  not  less  sacred, 
and  not  less  binding  upon  his  majes* 
ty's  mind,  than  the  most  solemn  trea^ 
ties. 

His  majesty^  therefore,  assumed 
that,  in  an  overture  made  to  his  ma- 
jesty for  entering  into  negociations 
for  a  general  peace,  the  relations 
Bubsibtmg  between  his  majesty  and 
the  Spanish  monarchy  have  been 
distinctly  taken  into  consideration, 
and  that  the  government  actmg  in 
the  name  of  his  catholic  majesty, 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  is  understood 
to  be  a  party  to  any  negociationin 
which  ms  majesty  is  invited  to  en- 
gage. George  Canning* 

No.  X. — Letter  from  Count  Nkolas 
de  Romanzoff'  to  Mr  Canning* 
Paris,  Slst  Oct.  \b08* 

Sir, — The  immediate  departure 
of  the  English  courier  who  convey- 
ed to  me  your  excellency's  letter  of 
the  28th  of  this  month  obliges  me 
to  confine  myself  for  the  present  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  its  receipt.  I 
rejoice  that  my  arrival  at  Paris  has 
enabled  me  to  receive  that  letter 
myself,  which  was  addressed  to  the 
Russian  ambassador;  and  M.  de 
Tolstoi,  who  held  that  post,  having 
been  recalled  by  the  emperor  my 
master,  in  order  to  his  being  suc- 
ceeded by  the  prince  de  Kourakin, 
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I  am  happy  to  find  myself  in  a  situa- 
tion to  correspond  directly  with 
your  excellency.— I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  with  sentiments  of  high  con- 
sideration, &c. 

Count  N.  de  Romanzoff. 

No.  XI. — Letter  from  M,  de  Cham- 
pagny  to  Mr  Canning.  Paris^ 
Oct.  31, 1808. 

Sir,-— His  majes^  the  emperor, 
my  master,  having  left  Paris,  I  am 
not  willing  to  wait  his  orders  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  the  letter 
which  your  excellency  did  me  the 
honour  to  write  to  me  on  the  28th 
of  this  month,  and  which  I  received 
this  morning,  as  also  of  the  official 
note  which  was  annexed  to  it  I 
shall  lose  no  time  in  forwarding  these 
papers  to  his  imperial  majesty ;  and, 
as  soon  as  his  intentions  shall  be 
made  known  to  me,  I  shall  hasten 
to  send  another  courier  to  your  ex- 
cellency.— I  am,  with  the  highest 
consideration,  &c.       Champagny. 

No.  XII. — Letter  from  Count  Nico^ 
las  de  Romanzi^to  Mr  Canning. 
Paris,  \6tk  {Sth)  Nov.  1808. 

Sir,— I  transmit  to  your  excellen- 
cy my  answer  to  the  note  of  the 
28th  October,  which  you  were  plea- 
sed to  address  to  Count  de  Tolstoi ; 
and  I  h^ten  to  seize  this  fresh  op- 
portunity of  renewing  to  your  excel- 
lency the  assurances  of  the  high  con- 
sideration with  which  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  be,  &c. 

Count  N.  de  Romanzoff. 

No.  Xllt.— iVb^^. 

The  undersigned  minister  for  fbr- 
-   cign  affairs  of  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror of  all  the  Russias  has  the  ho- 
nour to  reply  to  the  note  of  the  25th 
of  October,  signed  by  Mr  Cannings 
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secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affiuii 
to  his  majesty  the  kmg  of  Great 
Britain,  and  addressed  by  his  excel- 
lency to  the  Russian  ambaasador  at 
Paris: — 

That  the  admission  of  the  sove- 
reigns in  alliance  with  England  to  a 
congress  cannot  be  a  point  of  any 
difficulty,  and  that  Russia  and  France 
consent  to  it.  But  this  principle  by 
no  means  extends  to  the  necessi^ 
of  admitting  the  plenipotentiaries  A 
the  Spanish  insurgents.  The  empe- 
ror of  Ruosia  cannot  admit  them. 
His  empire,  in  similar  circumstances, 
— and  England  can  recollect  one  par- 
ticular, instance, — has  always  been 
true  to  the  same  principle.  More- 
over, he  has  already  acknowledged 
the  king  Joseph  Napoleon.  He  has 
announced  to  his  Britannic  majesty 
that  he  was  united  with  the  emperor 
of  the  French  for  peace  as  well^as  for 
war ;  and  his  imperial  majesty  here 
repeats  that  declaration.  He  has 
resolved  not  to  separate  his  interests 
from  those  of  that  monarch ;  but  they 
are  both  ready  to  conclude  a  peace, 
provided  it  be  just,  honourable,  and 
equal  for  all  parties. 

The  undersigned  sees  with  [Mea- 
sure, that,  in  wis  difference  of  opi- 
nion respecting  the  Spaniards,  no- 
thing presents  itself  which  can  either 
prevent  or  delay  the  opening  of  a 
congress.  He  derives  his  persuasion 
in  this  respect  from  that  which  his 
Britannic  majesty  has  himself  confi- 
ded to  the  two  emperors,  that  he  is 
bound  to  no  positive  engagement 
with  those  who  have  taken  up  arms 
in  Spain. 

After  fifteen  years  of  war,  Europe 
has  a  right  to  demand  peace.  The 
interest  of  all  the  powers,  including 
that  of  England,  is  to  render  it  ge*- 
neral :  humanity  commands  it ;  imd 
such  a  desire,  surely,  cannot  be  fo'* 
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reign  to  the  fedings  of  his  Britannic 
majesty.  How  can  it  be  that  he 
alone  can  withdraw  himself  from 
such  an  object,  and  refuse  to  termi- 
nate the  miseries  of  suffering  huma- 
nity! 

The  undersigned  consequently 
renews,  in  the  name  of  the  eraperor 
his  august  master,  the  proposal  al- 
ready made,  to  send  plenipotentia- 
ries to  any  city  on  the  continent  which 
his  Britannic  majesty  may  please  to 
point  out ;  to  admit  to  the  congress 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  sove- 
reigns in  alliance  with  Great  Britain; 
to  treat  upon  the  basis  of  the  uti  pos* 
sidetisy  and  upon  that  of  the  respec- 
tive power  of  the  belligerent  parties : 
in  fine,  to  accept  any  basis  which 
may  have  for  its  object  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  peace  in  which  the  parties 
shall  find  honour,  justice,  and  equa- 
lity. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honour 
to  renew  to  his  excellency  Mr  Can- 
ning the  assurances  of  his  high  con- 
sideration. Count  de  Romanzoff, 

No.XIV.— Le«er/roni  M.  de  Cham^ 
pagny  to  Mr  Canning*  Paris, 
^Sth  Nov.  1808. 

SiR,'«^I  have  the  honour  to  trans- 
mit to  your  excellency  the  answer 
which  1  have  been  commanded  to 
make  to  the  note  which  accompa^ 
nied  your  letter  of  the  28th' of  Octo- 
ber last.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
with  the  highest  consideration,  &c. 
Champagny. 

No.  XV.— Note. 

The  undersigned  has  laid  before 
the  emperor,  his  master,  the  note  of 
his  excellency  Mr  Canning. — ^If  it 
were  true  that  the  evils  of  war  were 
felt  only  on  the  continent,  certainly 
there  would  be  little  hope  of  attain- 
ing peace. 

The  two  emperors  had  flattered 


themselves  that  the  object  of  their 
measure  would  not  have  been  misin- 
terpreted in  London.  Could  the 
English  ministry  have  ascribed  it  to 
weakness  or  to  necessity,  when  every 
impartial  statesman  must  recognize, 
in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  modera- 
tion by  which  it  is  dictated,  the  cha- 
racteristics of  power  and  true  great- 
ness ?  France  and  Russia  can  carry 
on  the  war  so  long  as  the  court  of 
London  shall  not  recur  to  just  and 
equitable  dispositions;  and  they  ar^ 
resolved  to  do  so ! 

How  is  it  possible  for  the  French 
government  to  entertain  the  proposal 
which  has  been  made  to  it,  of  aamit- 
ting  to  the  negociation  the  Spanish 
insurgents?  What  would  the  Eng- 
lish government  have  said,  had  it 
been  proposed  to  them  to  admit  the  ca- 
tholic insurgents  of  Ireland  I  France, 
without  having  any  treaties  with  them, 
has  been  in  communication  with  them, 
has  ma4e  them  promises,  and  has  fre- 
quently sent  them  succours.  Could 
such  a  proposal  have  fbund  place  in 
a  note,  the  object  of  which  ought  to 
have  been,  not  to  irritate,  but  to  en- 
deavour to  effect  a  mutual  concilia- 
tion and  good  understanding ! 

England  will  find  herself  under  a 
strange  mistake,  if,  contraiy  to  the 
experience  of  the  past,  she  still  en- 
tertains the  idea  of  contending  suc- 
cessfully upon  the  continent  against 
the  armies  of  France.  What  hope 
can  she  now  have,  especially  as 
France  is  irrevocably  united  with 
Russia? 

The  undersigned  is  conunanded 
to  repeat  the  proposal,  |:o  admit  to 
the  negociation  all  the  allies  of  the 
king  of  England ;  whether  it  be  the 
king  who  reigns  in  the  Brazils ;  whe- 
ther it  be  the  king  who  reigns  in 
Sweden ;  or  whether  it  be  the  king 
who  reigns  in  Sicily ;  and  to  take  fojr 
the  basis  of  the  negociation  the  uH 
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possidetis.  He  is  commanded  to  ex- 
press the  hope,  that,  not  k)8ing  sight 
of  the  inevitable  results  of  the  force 
of  states,  it  «ali  be  remembered,  that, 
between  great  powers,  there  is  no 
solid  peace  but  that  which  is  at  the 
sanie  time  equal  and  honourable  for 
all  parties.  The  undersigned  re- 
quests his  excellency  Mr  Canning 
to  accept  the  acdurances  of  his  high- 
est consideration.        Champagny. 

No.  XVI. — Letter  from  Mr  Canning 
to  Count  Nicolas  de  Romanzqffl 
Dec.  7,  1808. 

Sir, — I  shall  lose  no  time  in  trans- 
mitting to  your  excellency^  by  an 
EnglisTi  courier,  the  answer  which 
the  king  my  master  shall  command 
me  to  return  to  the  official  note  annex- 
ed to  the  letter  of  your  excellency, 
dated  the  16-2  -th  of  last  month,  of 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt.  I  seize  with  avi- 
dity this  opportunity  of  renewingto 
your  excellency  the  assurances  of 
the  high  consideration  with  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

GEoauE  Canning. 

No.  XVll.'^Qfficial  Note,  Dec.  9. 

•  The  undersigned,  his  majesty*s 
principal  secretary  of  state  for  fo- 
reign aifairs,  has  laid  before  the  king, 
his  master,  the  note  transmitted  to 
him  by  his  excellency  the  Count  Ni- 
colas de  RomanzoiF,  minister  for  fo- 
reign affairs  of  his  majesty  the  empe- 
ror of  all  the  Russias,  dated  on  the 
1 6-2.5 th  of  November.  The  king 
learns  with  astonishment  and  regret 
the  expectation  which  appears  to 
have  been  entertained  that  his  ma- 
jesty should  consent  to  commence  a 
negociation  for  a  general  peace  by 
the  previous  abandonment  of  the 
cause  of  the  SpanL^h  nation,  and  of 


the  legitmiate  moiiai^y  of  Spttn,ii 
deference  to  an  usurpation  whidi 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  His  majesty  had  hoped  that 
the  participation  (i  the  eiaperor  of 
Russia  in  the  overtures  made  to  his 
majesty  wouki  have  afforded  a  se- 
curity to  his  majesty  against  the  pro- 
posal of  a  condition  so  unjust  in  ite 
effect,  and  so  fatal  in  its  example. 

Nor  can  his  majesty  conceive  by 
what  obligation  of  duty  or  of  inte- 
rest, or  by  what  principle,  of  Russian 
policy,  his  imperial  majesty  can  have 
found  himself  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge the  rights  assumed  by  France, 
to  depose  and  imprison  friendly  so' 
vereigns,  and  forcibly  to  tranwr  to 
herself  the  allegiance  of  loyal  and  in- 
dependent nations. 

If  these  be  indeed  the  principles 
to  which  the  emperor  of  Russia  has 
inviolably  attached  himself;  to  which 
his  imperial  majesty  has  pieced  the 
character  and  resources  of  his  em- 
pire ;  which  he  has  united  himself 
with  France  to  estabhsh  by  war,  and 
to  maintain  in  peace,  deeply  does 
his  majesty  lament  a  determination 
by  which  the  sufferings  of  Europe 
must  be  aggravated  and  prolonged: 
but  not  to  his  majesty  is  to  be  attri- 
buted the  continuance  of  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  by  the  disappointment  of 
all  hope  of  such  a  peace  as  would  be 
compatible  with  justice  and  with  ho- 
nour. George  Canhing. 

No.  XWli^LeUer  from  Mr  Can- 
ning  to  M.  de  Champagny ,  Dec*1' 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  ex- 
cellency's letter  of  the  28th  of  last 
month,  and  of  the  olficial  note  there- 
in inclosed.  As  soon  as  I  shall  ha^^ 
received  the  king's  commands  upon 
the  subject  of  that  note,  1  shall  not 
fail  to  transmit  to  your  excellency, 
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bf  ap  EBglifih  mewsenger,  the  misw^r 
which  hissmajeaty  m^y  oomouiad  me 
to  return  to  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the 
highest  consideration,  &c* 

George  Caiininq. 

No.  XIX.— Official  Note,  Dec.  9. 

The  undersigned,  his  majesty's 
principal  secretary  of  state  for  fo" 
reign  afiairs,  has  laid  before  the  king, 
his  master,  the  n'ote  transmitted  to 
him  by  his  excellency  M.  de  Cham- 
pagny,  dated  the  2bth  of  Novem- 
ber. 

He  is  especially  commanded  by 
his  majesty  to  abstain  from  noticing 
any  of  those  topics  and  expressions 
insulting  to  his  majesty,  to  his  allies, 
and  to  the  Spanish  nation,  with  which 
the  official  note  transmitted  by  M. 
de  Champagny  abounds. 

His  majesty  was  desirous  to  have 
treated  for  a  peace  which  might  have 
arranged  the  respective  interests  of 
all  the  powers  engaged  iti  the  war 
on  principles  of  equal  justice ;  and 
his  majesty  sincerely  regrets  that 
this  desire  of  his  majesty  is  disap- 
pointed. 

But  his  majesty  is  determined  not 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  and  of  the  legitimate  monar- 
chy of- Spain ;  and  the  pretension  of 
France  to  exclude  from  the  negocia- 
tion  the  central  and  supreme  govern- 
ment, acting  in  the  name  of  his  ca- 
tholic majesty,  Ferdinand  Vil.,is  one 
which  his  majesty  could  not  admit, 
without  acquiescing  in  an  usurpation 
which  has  no  paraUel  in  the  history 
of  the  world.       George  Canning. 

No.  XX. — Letter  from  Count  Nico' 
las  de  Romanzcffto  Mr  Canning, 
Paris,  1st  {IStH)  Dec. 

SiR,-^The  messenger  whjch  I  had 


di^atehed  to  your  excellency  is  re* 
turned  to  this  place,  and  has  brought 
me  the  letter  which  you  did  me  the 
honour  to  write  to  me  on  the  7th  of 
December.  Some  hours  afterwards, 
the  messenger  whom  your  excellen- 
cy has  sent  to  Paris  delivered  to  me* 
from  your  excellency,  a  letter  with- 
out date,  which  was  accompanied  by 
a  note,  dated  the  9th  of  Deceaiber. 
I  shall  transmit  the  whole  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  emperor  my  master. 
I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
renew  to  your  excellency  the  assu- 
rances of  the  high  consideration  with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
Count  N.  de  Homanzoff. 

No  XXL — Letter  from  M.de  Cham-- 
pa^ny  to  Mr  Canning.  Paris,  De^ 
cember  13. 

SiR,-*I  have  the  honour  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  ex- 
cellency's letter  of  the  9th  instant, 
together  with  the  official  note  that  ac- 
companied it.  I  shall  Idse  no  time 
in  laying  this  note  before  the  em- 
peror my  master.  I  avail  myself 
of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  youif 
excellency  the  assurances  of  the  high 
consideration  with  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  &c.        Champagny. 

No.  ^2. — Rupture  of  the  Negociaiion 
between  England,  France,  and  Rus- 
sia . — Declaration. 

The  overtures  made  to  his  majes* 
ty  by  the  governments,  of  Uussia  and 
of  France  have  not  led  to  negocia- 
tion;  and  the  intercourse  to  which 
those  overtures  gave  rise  being  ter- 
minated, his  majesty  thinks  it  right 
thus  promptly  and  publicly  to  make 
known  it;s  ^termination.  The  conti- 
nued appearance  of  a  negociation, 
when  peace  has  been  tound  to  be  ut- 
terly unattainable,  could  be  advan-» 
tageous  only  to  the  enemy.  It  might 
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enable  France  to  sow  distrust  and 
jealousy  in  the  councils  of  those 
who  are  combined  to  resist  her  op- 
{Hression :  and  if,  among  the  nations 
which  groan  under  the  tyranny  of 
French  alliance,  or  among  those 
which  maintain  against  France  a 
doubtful  and  precarious  independ- 
ence, there  should  be  any  which  even 
are  balancing  between  the  certain 
ruin  of  a  prolonged  inactivity,  and 
the  contingent  dangers  of  an  effort 
tosave  themselvesfrom  that  ruin,-— to 
nations  so  situated,  the  delusive  pros- 
pect  of  a  peace  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France  could  not  fail  to  b^ 
peculiarly  injurious.  Their  prepa- 
rations might  be  relaxed,  by  the  vain 
hope  of  returning  tranquillity,  or 
their  purpose  shaken,  by  the  appre- 
hension of  being  left  to  contend 
alone.  That  such  was,  in-fact,  the 
main  object  of  France  in  the  propo- 
sals transmitted  to  his  majesty  from 
Erfurth,  his  majesty  entertained  a 
strong  persuasion.  But  at  a  moment 
when  results  so  awful  from  their  im- 
portance, and  so  tremendous  from 
their  ufacertainty,  might  be  depend- 
ing upon  the  decision  of  peace  or 
war,  the  king  felt  it  due  to  himself 
to  ascertain,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  the  views  and  intentions  of 
bis  enemies.    . 

It  was  difficult  for  his  majesty  to 
believe  that  the  emperor  of  Russia 
had  devoted  himself  so  blindly  and 
fiitally  to  the  violence  and  ambition 
of  the  power  with  which  his  impenal 
majesty  had  unfortunately  become 
allied,  as  to  be  prepared  openly  to 
abet  the  usurpation  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  and  to  acknowledge  and 
maintain  the  right  assumed  by 
France  to  depose  and  imprison 
friendly  sovereigns,  and  forcibly  to 
transfer  to  herself  the  allegiance  of 
independent  nations. 


When,  therefore,  it  wa^  proposed  tt 
his  majesty  to  enter  into  negociation 
for  a  general  peace,  in  concert  with 
his  majest)  's  aUies,  and  to  treat  ei- 
ther on  the  basis  of  the  uti  possidetis 
(heretofore  the  subject  of  so  mud 
controversy)  or  on  any  other  basis 
consistent  with  justice,  honour,  asd 
equality,  his  majesty  determined  to 
meet  this  ^eming  fairness  and  mo- 
deration with  fairness  and  modera- 
tion on  his  majesty's  part,  real  and 
sincere.  The  king  professed  his 
readiness  to  enter  into  such  negoci- 
ation  in  concurrence  with  his  allies, 
and  undertook  forthwith  to  commu- 
nicate to  them  the  proposals  which 
his  majesty  had  received.  But  as 
his  majesty  was  not  connected  with 
Spain  by  a  formal  treaty  of  alliance, 
his  majesty  tbought  it  neces^aiy  to 
declare  that  the  engagements  which 
he  had  contracted,  in  thefece(rfthe 
world,  with  that  nation,  were  consi- 
dered by  his  majesty  as  no  less  sa- 
cred, and  no  less  binding  upon  his 
majesty,  than  the  most  solemn  trea- 
ties; and  to  express  his  majesty's 
just  confidence  that  the  government 
of  Spain,  acting  in  the  name  of  his 
catholic  majesty,  Ferdinand  the  Se- 
venth, was  understood  to  be  a  party 
to  the  negociation.  The  reply  re- 
turned by  France  to  this  proposition 
of  his  majesty  casts  off  at  once  the 
thin  disguise,  which  had  been  assu- 
med for  a  momentary  purjpose,  and 
displays,  with  less  than  ordinary  re- 
serve, the  arrogance  and  injustice  of 
that  government.  The  universal 
Spanish  nation  is  described  by  the 
degrading  appellation  of  "  the  Spa- 
nish insurgents;*'  and  the  demand  for 
the  admission  of  the  government  of 
Spain  as  a  party  to  any  negociation 
is  rejected,  as  inadmissible  and  in- 
sulting. With  astonishment,  as  well 
as  with  grief,  his  majesty  has  recei- 
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Ved  from  di^  femperor  of  Russia  a 
reoly  similar  in  efitect,  although  less 
indecorous  in  tone  and  manner.  The 
emperor  of  Russia-also  stigmatizes,  as 
**  insurrection**  the  glorious  efforts, 
of  the  Spanish  people  in  behalf  of 
their  legitimate  sovereign,  and  in  de- 
fence of  the  independence  of  their 
country;  thus  givmg  the  sanction  of 
his  imperial  majesty^s  authority  to  an 
usurpation  ^hich  has  no  parsdlel  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  king 
'would  readijy  have  embraced  an  op- 
portunity of  negociation  which  might 
nave  afforded  any  hopes  or  prospect 
of  a  peace  compatible  with  justice 


and  with  honour.  Mis  tnajesty  deep« 
ly  laments  an  issue  by  which  the  siu-* 
ferings  of  Europe  are  aggravated  and 
prolonged.  But  neither  the  honour 
of  his  majesty,  nor  the  generosity  of 
the  British  nation,  would  admit  of 
his  majesty's  consenting  to  com- 
mence a  negociation  by  the  aban- 
donment of  a  brave  and  loyal  people, 
who  are  contending  for  the  preser- 
vation of  all  that  is  dear  to  man,  and 
whose  exertions,  in  a  cause  so  un- 
questionablv  just,  his  majesty  has  so- 
lemnly pledged  himself  to  sustain. 
Westminster^  Dw.  15, 1808. 


£x»  OF  Volume  i.  part  r. 
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